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Paper  Medium ;  Trial  by  Jury ;  Preferences ;  Importation  of  Negroes ; 
Carrying  Trade ;  pleased  with  the  Clause  relative  to  Slaves, 293 

PIERCE  BUTLER  (one  of  the  Members  of  the  Federal  Convention)  —  Im- 

peachment ;  Senate ;  Peace  and  War, 263 

Mr.  PATRICK  CALHOUN  —  Religion  ;  too  great  a  Latitude  aUowed, 312 

PATRICK  DOLLARD  (in  Conventiony^hw  ConstitnenU,  to  a  Man,  opposed 

to  the  Constitution  for  Want  of  a  B'dl  of  RighU, 336 

Com.  GILLON  —  satisfied  with  the  Doings  of  the   Convention ;   in  Favor  of 

American  Bottoms, 297 

Hon.  RALPH  IZARD  —  Right  of  Kings  to  make  Treaties, 268 

Mr.  RAWLINS  LOWNDES --Senate  and  the  old  Confederation;  Constitution 

and  Laws  paramount ;  Presidentia]  Powers, 265 

Treaties  contrary  to  Law  not  valid;  Eulogium  on  the  Confederation, 271. 
New  Government  an  Experiment ;  no  aoeauate  Advantage ;  Slavery,. . . .  272 

Importation  of  Negroes,  272.  Evils  apprehended  from  the  Laws  of  Congress ; 
local  Legislature ;  Fears  for  the  Fate  of  the  Southern  States, 273 

Defence  of  the  Confederation ;  Powers  of  the  President ;  Representation ; 
Senators ;  Commereial  Advantaffes  enjoyed  by  the  Eastern  States ;  Taxes ; 
Congressional  Pay ;  recommends  another  Convention, S^,  291 

Explains  his  Argximent  on  Treaties ;  Checks ;  limiting  the  Importation  of 
Negroes  an  Evil ;  Navy  to  come  fTt>m  the  East ;  Taxes ;  Expense  of  the 
Government;  Presidential  Powers;  the  "  Well-bom ;"  preparatory  Plan 
for  a  Monarchy ;  Constitution  ruinous  to  the  Liberty  of  America, 306 

Mr.  JAMES  LINCOLN  —  opposes  the  Constitution,  as  an  aristocratic  Grovern- 
roent ;  President  may  nold  his  Office  for  Life ;  Liberty  of  the  Press 
forgotten ;  Bill  of  Rights  essential, 312 

Col.  MASON  —  thanks  Mr.  Lowndes  for  his  Opposition  to  the  Constitution,...  316 

Mr.  JOHN  MATTHEWS  —  denies  the  Efficiency  of  the  Confederation, 296 

JUDGE  PENDLETON  — Impeachment, 263 

Only  three  States  sanctioned  the  Importation  of  Negroes, 272 

CHARLES  PINCKNEY  (a  Member  of  the  Federal  Convention)  —  Motives  as 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Convention ;  Condition  of  the  Country  at  the 
Close  of  the  War ;  Defects  of  the  Confederation,  &g.,  253.  Necessity 
of  a  Government  to  operate  on  the  People ;  Compromise ;  rapid  Glance 

at  different  Parts  of  the  S^m, 257 

President's  Power ;  Responsibility, 286 

Observations  on  the  System  (before  the  Convention  May  12.)  But  one 
Government  in  Europe  that  provides  fyr  civil  Rights.  318.  People 
Servants;  Rulers  supreme;  Ireland;  the  Netherlands;  America  taught 
the  Rights  of  Man,  319.  Primogeniture,  320.  Peopled  chused ;  commereial 
foreign  Trade,  Root  of  public  Distress ;  mechanical ;  agricultural,  321. 
Mercnants ;  Mediocrity  a  leading  Feature ;  Division  into  States ;  East- 
em,  322.  Middfe ;  Maryland  and  the  Southern  States ;  Outline  of  the 
Legislation  jf  Pennsylvania ;  Georgia ;  Maryland,  323.  New  Toi^, 
MMsachusetts,  325.    Foreign  GovemmeBts;  Evils  of  a  RepuUie,  886 
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Comtitntion  reprefents  States  at  well  as  Governments ;  three  principal 
Forms  of  Goremraent  considered, • 327 

CHARLES  COTES  WORTH  PINCKNEY  (a  Member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion) —  Treaties,  where  to  be  lodged ;  President,  the  Power  of  proposing 
Treaties, 263 

Objections  answered;  Treaties  not  repugnant  to  Laws;  Mode  of  voting  in 
Senate,  &c., » 266 

Treaty  of  Peace,  on  its  Promulgation ;  Recognizances  diw^harged ;  Case  of 
Love  for  Murder, 270 

Explanations  on  Treaties ;  paramount  under  the  Confederation,  277.  Vattel 
and  Bnrlamaqui  quoted ;  South  Carolina  interested  in  the  Saoredness  of 
Treaties ;  properly  lodged  in  the  Senate  and  President, 278 

Abuse  of  Power;  Impeachment;  Things  under  the  Confederation  pictured; 
The  «*  three  fifUis,'  2d0.  Representation,  283.  Sufferings  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  Cause  of  Independence ;  Negroes  necessary  in  Cultivation 
for  South  Carolina ;  Compromise  ;  Security  against  Emancipation ;  Fugi> 
tives  recoverable, 284 

Independent  before  the  Treaty  of  Peace ;  replies  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  Objec- 
tions; Powers  voted  for  the  general  Good;  Elections;  Representatives; 
Senate ;  Presidential  Elections ;  Foreign  Influence  to  be  guarded  against ; 
commercial  Preferences ;  Judiciary, 300  to  306 

Reolies  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Objections;  Policy  of  the  Reeligibility  of  the 
President;  General  Government,  no  Powers  but  what  are  expressly 
granted ;  Reasons  why  a  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  inserted, 315 

(in  ConvaUion)  —  10th  Sec.  Art.  1.  On  the  Restrictive  Clauses;  Paper 
Money ;  Credit  with  Foreigners,  *,. 333 

Mr.  PRINGLE  (Speaker) — Treaty-making  belongs  to  the  executive  Depart- 
ment; President  and  Senate  do  not  possess  legislative  Power, 268 

DAVID  RAMSAY  — Treaties  superior  to  local  Laws, 270 

Continental  Debt ;  old  Confederation  diasolved, 286 

Hon.  JACOB  READ  —  Confederation ;    Congress ;    its    Efficiency    farcical ; 

Instances, 286 

Hon.  JOHN  RUTLEDGE  (a  Member  of  the  Federal  Convention^— Treaties 
paramount;   their  Mode   of  Ratification  in   England,  and  Operation  in 

America,  267.    Difficulties  in  '82  because  nine  States  did  not  attend, 268 

Treaties,  the  paramount  Law ;  Eulogium  on  the  Constitution,. 311 

Hon.  EDWARD  RUTLEDGE  — Weakness  of  the  Confederation;  defends  the 
Constitution,  274.  Taxes,  in  Favor  of  the  South  ;  $10  a  head  on  Negroes 
equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  on  Importations;   all   Free  taxed;   only   two 

fifths  of  the  Slaves  taxed, 277 

Federal  Convention  did  not  exceed  its  Powers ;  Navigation ;  Exclusion  from 
West  India  Trade,  &c., 298 

Gen.  SUMPTER  (m  Convention)  —  moved  an  Adjournment,  to  give  further 

Time  for  Consideration ;  rejected,  yeas,  89 ;  nays,  135, 338 

ALEXANDER  TWEED  (tJi  Ccmveii^iofi)— denies  the  Restrictions  of  his  Con- 
stituents; open  to  Uonviction ;  Reform  needed ;  Importance  of  the  Con- 
stitu  tion , 322 

QUESTION  —  To    assemble    at    Charleston    the    12th    of  May ;    ayes,    76 ; 

nays,  75, 316,317 

RATIFICATION,  (w  ConvenHon ;)  ye^  149;  nays,  73, 338,340 

CONGRESS  of  1765.  JVbXs  — List  of  Dele^tes  and  Extract  from  the  Jour- 
nal, 341.    Extract  from  Ramsay  on  Ratification, 341 


OPINIONS. 

ABOLITION.    Right  of  Petition.    H.  R.  January,  1836.  —  Gushing, 594,  595 

ALIEN   AND   SEDITION   LAWS.    June,  1798.  —  E.  Livingston,  Taiewell, 

440.    Report,1799, 441 

VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  of  1796,  prononncii^r  the  Sedition  Laws  to  be  un- 

oonstitatwnal,  and  defining  the  Bjghts  of  the  States,  drawn  by  Mr.  Madison,  60S 

TOL.  IV.  B 


INDiX. 


ANSWERS  OF  THE  STATES— 

State  of  Delaware, 532 

State  of  Rhode  laland, 533 

Commonwealth  of  MassacbuBettSy  533 


State  of  New  York, 537 

State  of  Conneeticnt, 538 

State  of  NewHampshire^ 538 

State  of  Vermont, 539 


KENTUCKY    RESOLUTIONS    of  1796   and    1799.     (The    original    Draft 

prepared  by  Mr.  Jefiferson.) 540  to  545 

MADISON'S  REPORT  on  the  Virginia  Resolutions, 546  to  580 

ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS.    M.Lyon.    Senate, March,  1811.— Smith, 

of  South  Carolina, 474 

AMENDMENTS   TO  THE   CONSTITUTION.    H.  R.  August  13, 1789. — 

Gerry,  Ames,  Madison, •••• 404 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION ;  Election  of  President,  Senate, 

January23, 1800.  — C.  Finckney,  ofS.  C, 442 

.    H.  R.  August,  1804.  —  Jackson,  453 

■  Senate,  March,  1826. —  Dicker- 

son,  494.    (With  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention  on 
the  Presidential  Term.) 

APPOINTMENT;  Panama  Mission.    Senate,  March,  1826.  —  Berrien, ..  480  to  463 

APPROPRIATIONS   OF  MONEY,  for  Vessels  of  War.    H.  R.  February  25, 

1797.— GaUatin,  Nicholas, 439 

ARMY,  STANDING,  Regulation  of.    H.  R.  January  5, 1800.  —  Randolph, 441 

BANKS.    HamUton's  ExposiUon  to  Congress,  1791.    Extract, 617  to  620  ^ 

BANK,  Establishment  of.  H.  R.  February  2, 1791.— Giles,  411.  Vining,  Madi- 
son,  412.  Ames,  414  to  417.  Sedgwick,  Madison,  417.  Lawrence,  Jack- 
son, Boudinot,  Stone,  418.    Gerry, 419  to  422 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Renewal  of  Charter.  H.  R. 
April  13, 1810.- Love,  Troup,  Key,  Alston,  456.  Borwell,  P.  B.  Porter, 
Eppes,  Crawford,  457.     Clay, 458 

.    H.  R.  April  13, 1830.  —  M'Duffie,  . .  524 

(jYote.    Jackson's  Message  of  December  7, 18a0.) 

BANKS.     Mr.  Jefiereon.    Extract  referred  to  by  Mr.  Madison, 609  to  611 

JVbte  on  Banks,  from  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  March  11,  1796, 611 

JYW«  on  the  Tariff,  furnishing  a  Summary  of  the  Argument  of  the  South 
Carolina  Exposition.    See  page  580. 

.    Mr.  Madison  to  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  February,  1831, 608 

BANKRUPT  BILL.     H.  R.  Februarv  16,    1818.  —  Hopk'mson,  470.     Tyler, 

Sergeant,  MiUs,  471.    March  12, 1822. —  Buchanan, 475 

BANKRUPT  LAW.    Senate,  May  1, 1826.  —  Hayne,  490  to  493.    Woodbury,  493 

BANKRUPTCY.    Senate,  January,  1826.  —  Van  Buren, 479 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  of.  Case  of  J.  P.   Van  Ness.     H.    R.  January, 

17, 1803.- Van  Ness,  Bacon, 451 

To  re-cede  the  District.    H.  R.  February  9, 1803.  —  Bayard, 451 

CONTRACTORS.    March  23, 1806.  —  Eppes, 454 

DEBT,  DOMESTIC.    H.  R.  February  22, 1790.  —  Smith,  S.  C.  405.    Madison,  406 

,  PUBLIC.    Reduction  of  the  Public  Debt    H.  R.  November  20, 1792. 

—  Mercer,  429.    Ames,  430.    Madison, .431 

DEBTS.  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  27th  November,  1830,  examining 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Clause  of  the  Constitution,  **  To  pay  the 
Debts,  and  provide  for  common  Defence,"  &c..    Extract. ol2  to  615 

DIGEST  OF  DECISIONS  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union,  involving  Constitu- 

tional  Principles, 626 

DUl'IES.  May  15, 1789.— White,  Madison,  Clymer,  Carroll,  345.  Wadsworth, 
Ames,  Fitzsiraons,  Hartley,  Bland,  Boudinot,  346.  Sinnickson,  Lawrence, 
Smith,  S.  C. ;  Messages  of  Washington,  Jeffbrson,  Madison,  Monroe ;  W. 
H.  Crawford's  Report, 347 

DUTIES  OR  LICENSES.    H.R.  December  31,  1800.— Bird, 442 

DUELLING.    Persons  engaged  in  a  Duel  to  be  disqualified  from  holding  Office. 

H.  R.  December31, 1803.— Davis, 451 

EMBARGO,  to  suspend.    H.  R.  April  19, 1806. — quinfij*  455.    Key, 456 
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£BIBARGO£S,  to  regulate  and  revoke.    H.  R.  May  S9, 1794.  —  MadiioD, ....  433 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION.     Senate,  1836.  —  Leigh,  586.    Rires, 599 

FISHERY,  COO.    Granting  Bonntiei.    H.  R.  February  3, 1793.  —  Gilet,  426. 

Williamson,  Madison, 427 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  on  strising  out  complimentary  Reply  to.  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 6, 17<J6.  —  Ellsworth,  Butler,  434 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT.    H.  R.  February  11, 1796.  —  Madison,  Bald- 

win.  Bourne,  Williams,  434.    Thacher, 435 

■  December  5, 1815.  —  Madison, 461 

.  Bonus  Bill.  H.R.  February,  1817.  — Picker- 
ing, Clay,  467.    Madison's  Objections  to  the  above  Bonus  Bill, 468 

.  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  Senate,  May,  1824. 
—  Van  Buren, 477 

.  H.  R.  January  18,  1825.  —  Cambreleng, 
Berrien 479 

.    Florida  Canal,  February  14, 1826.  —  Branch, 

Rowan, 480 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE  CHASE.  H.  R.  February  21,  1805.  —  Hop- 
kinson,  452.    (J^ote  from  Story's  Commentaries.) 

INDIAN  TREATIES.    Senate,  May,  1830.  —  Sprague, 423 

JUDICIARY.  Senate,  January  8,  1800.  — J.  Mason,  442.  Ston^,  N.  C.  443. 
Breckenridge,  Hemphill,  444.  Bayard,  Rutledge,  445.  Van  Buren,  485, 
486.    Woodbury, 487,  488 

H.  R.  January  10,  1825.  —  Webster, 478 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM.    Senate,  AprU  7, 1826.  —  Mr.  Van  Buien,  485.    Wood- 

bury, 487 

LOUISIANA  TREATY.  H.  R.  October  25,  1803.  —  EUiot,  Mitchell,  Smilie, 
Rodney,  Tracy,  448.  J.  Q.  Adams,  449.  (JVbCe.  Mr.  Jefferson's  Opinion 
added.) 

LYON,  MATTHEW,  Petition  of.    Senate,  March,  1821.— Smith, 474 

MILITARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL.    H.  R.  January  4, 1819.— Lowndes,  472 

MILITIA  BILL.    H.  R.  December  24, 1790.  —  Bloodworth,  Sherman,  Madison, 

Li  vermore,  422.     Williamson,  423.    Boudinot,  Jackson,  Livermore, 424 

MILITIA.    Bill  for  organizing,  &c.    H.  R.  December,  1796.— Rutherford, 438 

MISSOURI  QUESTION.    H.  R.  December  13, 1821.  —  Lowndes, 474 

NULLIFICATION.    Senate,  April  2, 1830.  — Josiah  S.  Johnson, 523 

OATH  to  support  the  Constitution,  May  6, 1789.  —  Gerry,  343.    Bland,  Jackson, 

Lawrence,  and  Sherman, • .  •  • 344 

PATRONAGE,  Foreign  Intercourse  Bill.    H.  R.  January  18, 1798.  —  GalUtin, 

439.     Pinckney,  Bayard, 440 

POST  OFFICE.    Bill  to   authorize    the   President  to  choose  a  Mail  Route. 

H.  R.  December  6, 1791 .  —  Sedgwick,  Grerry,  Bourne, 425 

POST-OFFICES  AND    POST-ROADS.    H.  R.  Jan.  3, 1792.  — Fitzsimons,.  426 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION.    Bill  to  determine  the  Time  When  Electors 

shall  be  chosen,  6lc,    H.  R.  January  14, 1791.  —  Sherman, 424 

,  (Amendment,)    Senate,  1826.  —  Van  Buren,  488 

PUBLIC  LANDS  for  Internal  Improvements,  February  13,  1807.  —  Bayard,. . .  455 

,  Disposal  of.  Senate,  May,  1826.  —  Van  Buien, 488 

,  Senate,  February  23, 1830.  —  Woodbury, 522 

REFUGEES,  ST.  DOMINGO,  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  H.  R.  Januarv  10, 1794. 
—  Madison,  Nicholas,  Boudinot,  Dexter,  431 .  (JVbftf.  Relief  of  the  Citizens 
of  Venezuela,  to  expend  $50,000,  passed,  ayes,  45 ;  noes,  29.) 

REMOVAL,  POWER  OF,  by  the  President,  on  the  Bill  establishing  the  "  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs."    H.  R.  June,  1789, 350 

Wiite,  350.  White,  357.  Lawrence,  367  to  371. 

Smith,  S.  C.  350  to  353.      Boudinot,  357  to  361.         Jackson,  371  to  373. 
Huntingdon,  353.  Ames,  361  to  364.  Clymer,  373  to  374. 

Sedgwick,  353.  Livermore,  364  to  366.       Page,  374  to  375. 

MadMon,  354  to  357.  Hartley,  366  to  367.  Sherman,  375  to  37G 
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REMOVAL,  POWER  OF,  (continued.) 

Stone,  376  to  378.  Lee,  388  to  389.  Livermoie,  396. 

Madison,  378  to  383.  BoadLnoL  389  to  391.  Madbon,  396  to  400. 

Gerry,  383  to  386.  Gerry,  iSl  to  393.  Baldwin,  400  to  403. 

Benson,  386  to  387.  Sherman,  393  to  394.  Gerry,  403  to  404. 

Sedgwick,  387  to  388.  Abmi,  394  to  396. 

RESTRICTIONS,  COMMERCIAL.    H.  R.  January  31, 1794.  —  Madison,. . .  439 

— ' .    H.  R.  February  14,  1806.— MadiKm*! 

seven  Resolutions, ....« • • 453 

RETALIATION  for  Aggression.    H.  R.  May  28, 1798.  — Sitgreayes, 440 

RIGHT  OF  PETITION.  (^6o2teum.)  Senate,  1836.  — Cushincr,  G94.  Pren- 
tiss,  595.  Hugh  L.  Wliite,  596.  Grondy,  King,  of  Alalwma,  Buehanan, 
697.    King,  oTGeorgia,  C^onn, 598 

SEAMEN'S  BILL.     Regulation  of  Seamen,  in  Public  and  Priyate  Vessels. 

H.  R.  February,  1813.  —  Seybert,  460.    Archer, 461 

SEMINOLE  WAR.    H.  R.  January  2J ,  1819.  —  Richard  M.  Johnson, 472 

SLAVE  TRADE.  Commitment  of  the  Quakers'  Memorial.  H.  R.  March,  1790. 
—  Tucker,  406.  Gerry,  Burke,  Scott,  Jackson,  Sherman,  Baldwin,  Smith, 
S.  C,  407.  Page,  Madison,  Geny,  406.  Boudinot,  Stone,  Tucker,  6.  C, 
Jackson,409.    Smith,  S.  C,  Boiidinot,  410.    J^ote^ 411 

SLAVERY.    Panama  Mission.    Senate,  March,  1826.— Hayne, 483 

.    CMoUUan.)     Report  on  circulatine,  through  the  United  States 

Mails,  inflammatory  Appeals.    Calhoun.    Senate,  February  4, 1836, 593 

STATE  RIGHTS.    (DebaU  on  Foou'i  ResoUutons,)     Senate,  January,  1830,..  496 
Webster,  496  to  509.  Hayne,  [in  reply,]  609  to  516. 

Webster,  [daring  remarks,]  616, 519»  Ed.  Liruigston,  519. 

Woodbury,  520.  Grundy,  521. 

TARIFF.    H.R.  April  26, 1820.— CUy, ; 473 

,  its  Constitutionality.    Senate,  1824. — Hayne, 475 

.  South  Carolma  Protest, 580 

.    {Jful^fie4Uian^    President  Jackson's  PROCLAMATION,  of  the  10th 

of  December,  1833,  concerning  the  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina  of  the 
24th  of  November,  1832, 582  to  592 

.    Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Cabell,  dated  September— October,  1828,  600  to  608 

TAXES,  DIRECT.    H.  R.  May  6, 1794.— Sedgwick, 433 

TREATY,  COMMERCIAL,  with  Great  Britain.  H.  R.  January  8, 1816.  — 
Hopkinson ;  Calhoun,  462.  Tucker,  464.  Pinckney,  465.  Pickering, 
Pinckney, 466 

TREATY-MAKING  POWER,    (JayV)    H.  R.  March  23,  1796.— Murray, 

Gallatin,  435.    Madi8on,436.    Lyman, 437 

VOLUNTEER    CORPS.     H.  R.  January   12,  1^12.  —  Poindexter,  Grundy, 

Porter,  Chores,  Clay, 459 

VETO.    Monroe's  Objections  to  An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Cumberland 

Road, J 525 

.    Jackson's  Objections  to  **An  Act  anthorizing  «  Subscription  to  the 

MaysviUe,  &€.,RMd,", 525 

,  ashortHistoty  oftbe, 620 

VETOES  by  difierentPresidento,  List  of  the, :. 624 


DEBATES 

IV 

THE  CONVENTION 

or  THK 

STATE   OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

OV  THB 

ADOPTION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


At  a  Convention,  begun  and  held  ai  Hillsborough,  the  2lst  day  of  Juhf, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eigM^ 
and  of  the  Independence  of  America  the  13^ A,  in  pursuance  of  a  resoluf 
tion  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and 
determining  on  the  proposed  Plan  of  Federal  Government,  — 

A  MAJORiTT  of  those  who  were  duly  elected  as  members  of  this  Con?eii- 
tion  being  met  at  the  church,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent,  when  his  excellency,  Samuel  Johnston,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  chosen, 
and  conducted  to  the  chair  accordingly. 

The  house  then  elected  Mr.  John  Hunt  and  Mr.  James  Taylor  clerks 
to  the  Convention,  and  also  appointed  door-keepers,  d&c. 

The  house  then  appointed  a  select  committee  to  prepare  and  propose 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Convention  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Davie,  Person,  Iredell,  I.  McDonald, 
Battle,  Spaight,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Spencer,  Esq. 

The  Convention  then  appointed  a  committee  of  three  members  from 
each  district,  as  a  committee  of  privileges  and  elections,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Irwin,  Caldwell,  Person,  A.  Mebane,  Joseph  Taylor, 
M'Dowall,  J.  Brown,  J.  Johnston,  Davie,  Peebles,  E.  Gray,  Gregory,  Ire- 
dell, Cabarrus,  I.  G.  Blount,  Keais,  B.  Williams,  T.  Brown,  Maclaine* 
Foster,  Clinton,  J.  Willis,  Grove,  J.  Stewart,  Martin,  and  Tipton 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1788. 

The  Convention  met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  reported  certain  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Convention,  which  were  twice  read, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  article,  were  agreed  to,  and  are  as  fol- 
tows,  viz :  — 

VOL.  IV.  1  1 
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**  1.  When  the  president  assumes  the  chair,  the  members  shall  take 
their  seats. 

"2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Convention^  each  day,  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  day  shall  be  read,  and  be  in  the  power  of  the  Convention  to  be 
corrected,  after  which  any  business  addressed  to  the  chair  may  be  pro- 
ceeded upon. 

'*  3.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  but  in  his  place,  and,  afler 
rising  and  addressing  himself  to  the  president,  shall  not  proceed  until  per- 
mitted by  the  president. 

'*  4.  No  member  speaking  shall  be  interrupted  but  by  a  call  to  order  by 
the  president,  or  by  a  member  through  the  president 

**  5.  No  person  shall  pass  between  the  president  and  the  person  speak- 
ing. 

*'  6.  No  person  shall  be  called  upon  for  any  words  of  heat,  but  on  the 
day  on  which  they  were  spoken. 

"  7.  No  member  to  be  referred  to  in  debate  by  name. 

''8.  The  president  shall  be  heard  without  interruption,  and  when  he 
rises,  the  member  up  shall  sit  down. 

"9.  The  president  himself,  or  by  request,  may  call  to  order  any  mem- 
ber who  shall  transgress  the  rules ;  if  a  second  time,  the  president  may 
refer  to  him  by  name ;  the  Convention  may  then  examine  and  censure  the 
member's  conduct,  he  being  allowed  to  extenuate  or  justify. 

''10.  When  two  or  more  members  are  up  together,  the  president  shall 
determine  who  rose  first. 

''11.  A  motion  made  and  seconded  shall  be  repeated  by  the  president 
A  motion  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  if  the  president  requires  it.  A  mo- 
tion may  be  withdrawn  by  the  member  making  it,  before  any  decision  is 
had  upon  it. 

"12.  The  name  of  him  who  makes,  and  the  name  of  him  who  seconds, 
the  motion,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

"  13.  No  member  shall  depart  the  service  of  the  house  without  leave. 

"  14.  Whenever  the  house  shall  be  divided  upon  any  question,  two  or 
more  tellers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president,  to  number  the  members 
on  each  side. 

"  15.  No  member  shall  come  into  the  house,  or  remove  from  one  place 
to  another,  with  his  hat  on,  except  those  of  the  Quaker  profession. 

"  16.  Every  member  of  a  committee  shall  attend  at  the  call  of  his 
chairman. 

"17.  The  yeas  and  nays  may  be  called  and  entered  on  the  minutes, 
when  any  two  members  require  it. 

"  18.  Every  member  actually  attending  the  Convention  shall  be  in  his 
place  at  the  time  to  which  the  Convention  stands  adjourned,  or  within 
half  an  hour  thereof." 

Mr.  Lenoir  moved,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Person,  that  the  return 
for  Dobbs  county  snould  be  read,  which  was  accordingly  read;  whereupon 
Mr.  Lenoir  presented  the  petition  of  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dobbs 
county,  complaining  of  an  illegal  election  in  the  said  county,  and  praying 
relief;  which  being  also  read,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lenoir,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Davie,  Resolved,  That  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
elections. 

Mr.  Spaight  presented  the  deposition  of  Benjamin  Caswell,  sheriff  of 
Dobbe  county,  and  a  copy  of  the  poll  of  an  election  held  in  the  said 
county^  for  members  to  this  Convention,  and  the  dqNMitioDs  of  Williim 
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Croom,  Neil  Hopkins,  Robert  White,  John  Hartsfield,  Job  Smith,  and 
Frederick  Baker,  which,  being  severally  read,  were  referred  to  the  con> 
roittee  of  elections. 

Mr.  Cabarrus  presented  the  depositions  of  Charles  Markland,  Jan.,  and 
Luther  Spalding,  relative  to  the  election  of  Dobbs  county ;  which,  being 
read,  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  elections. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  rooming. 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1788. 

The  house  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Gregory,  from  the  committee  of  elections,  to  whom  were  referred 
the  returns  from  Dobbs  county,  and  sundry  other  papers,  and  the  petition 
of  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dobbs  county  relative  to  the  election  of 
the  said  county,  delivered  in  a  report;  which,  being  read,  was  agreed  to 
in  the  following  words,  viz :  — 

'*  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  sitting 
members  returned  from  the  county  of  Dobbs  vacate  their  seats,  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  county  approved  of  a  new  election  under 
the  recommendation  of  his  excellency,  the  governor ;  but  the  contrary  b 
more  probable. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  there  was  a  disturbance  and 
riot  at  the  first  election,  (which  was  held  on  the  days  appointed  by  the  re- 
solve of  the  General  Assembly,)  before  all  the  tickets  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  box,  and  the  box  was  then  taken  away  by  violence ;  at  which  time 
it  appears  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  tickets  remaining  in  the  box 
to  have  given  a  majority  of  the  whole  poll  to  five  others  of  the  candidates, 
besides  those  who  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  at  the  time  when  the  dis- 
turbance and  riot  happened.  It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  sheriff  could  have  made  no  return  of  any  five  members 
elected ;  nor  was  there  any  evidence  before  the  committee  by  which  they 
could  determine,  with  certainty,  which  candidates  had  a  majority  of  votes 
of  the  other  electors. 

'*  The  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  first  election  is  void, 
as  well  as  the  latter." 

On  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Galloway,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macon,  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  of  this  state,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1787,  recommending  a  Convention  of  Delegates  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia the  second  Monday  in  May,  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
said  Articles  of  Confederation,  together  with  the  act  of  Assembly  of  this 
state,  passed  at  Fayetteville,  the  6th  day  of  January,  1787,  entitled  'An 
act  for  appointing  deputies  from  this  state  to  a  Convention  proposed  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution ; '  as  also  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
28th  September  last,  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
together  with  the  said  report,  and  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly, be  now  read." 

The  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  of  this  state,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
aeration,  the  act  of  Assembly  of  this  state  above  referred  to,  and  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  the  28th  September  last,  were  accordingly  read. 

The  honorable  the  president  then  laid  before  the  Convention  official 
tccoants  of  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution  by  the 
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sUtea  of  MaHichusetta  laA  South  Carolina;  which  were  ordered  to  b« 
.filfd  with  the  leoretar;,  subject  to  the  peruaal  of  the  membera 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY  moved  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  discussed  clause  by  clause. 

Mr.  WILLIE  JONES  moved  that  the  question  upon  the 
Coa8titution  should  be  immediately  put.  He  said  tJiat  the 
Constitution  had  so  long  been  the  subject  of  the  deliberation 
of  every  man  in  this  country,  and  (hat  the  members  of  the 
Convention  bad  had  such  ample  opportunity  to  consider  it,  . 
ihat  he  believed  every  one  o(  them  was  prepared  to  give  his 
vote  then  upwi  the  question ;  that  the  situation  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  would  not  admit  of  lavishing  the  public  money,  but 
required  the  utmost  economy  and  frugality ;  that,  as  there 
was  a  large  representation  from  this  state,  an  immediate  de- 
cision would  save  the  country  a  consideraWe  sum  of  n»ney. 
He  thought  it,  therefore,  prudent  to  put  the  question  imme- 
diately. 

He  was  secouded  by  Mr.  PERSON,  who  added  to  die  reasouiDg  of  Mr. 
Jonea,  that  he  should  be  sorry  if  any  man  had  come  hither  without  har- 
iniK  determined  in  his  mind  a  question  which  must  hare  been  so  long  the 
object  of  his  conaideration. 

Mr.  IREDELL  then  arose,  and  addressed  the  president 
thus :  — 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  suq)rised  at  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Halifax.  I  am 
greatly  astonished  at  a  proposal  to  decide  immediately,  with- 
out the  least  deliberation,  a  question  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  that  ever  was  submitted  to  any  body  of  men.  There 
is  no  instance  of  any  convention  upon  the  continent,  in 
which  the  subject  has  not  been  fully  debated,  except  in  those 
states  which  adopted  the  Constitution  unanimously.  If  it 
be  thought  proper  to  debate  at  large  an  act  of  Assembly, 
trivial  in  its  nature,  and  the  operation  of  which  may  continue 
but  a  few  months,  are  we  to  decide  on  this  great  and  impor- 
tant question  without  a  moment's  consideration  ?  Are  we 
to  give  a  dead  vote  upon  it .''  If  so,  I  would  wish  to  know 
why  we  are  met  together.  If  it  is  to  he  resolved  now  by 
dead  votes,  it  would  have  been  better  that  every  elector,  in- 
stead of  voting  for  persons  to  come  here,  should,  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  have  voted  or  ballotted  for  or  against  the 
Constitution.  A  decision  by  that  mode  would  have  been 
as  rational  and  just  as  by  this,  and  would  have  been  better 
cm  economical  principles,  as  it  would  have  saved  the  pulJic 
the  expense  of  our  meeting  here. 
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This  18  a  subject  of  great  consideration/  It  is  a  Consti 
tution  which  has  been  formed  after  much  deliberation.  Ik 
has  had  the  sanction  of  men  of  the  first  characters  for  their 
probity  and  understanding.  It  has  also  had  the  solemn  rati- 
fication of  ten  states  in  the  Union.  A  Constitution  like  this, 
sir,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  in  a  moment.  If,  in 
consequence  of  either,  we  should  involve  our  country  in 
misery  and  distress,  what  excuse  could  we  make  for  our  con- 
duct ?  Is  it  reconcilable  with  our  duty  to  our  constituents  ? 
Would  it  be  a  conscientious  discharge  of  that  trust  which 
they  have  so  implicitly  reposed  in  us  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  sir, 
of  the  representatives  of  North  Carolina,  that  near  three 
hundred  of  them  assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
liberating upon  the  most  important  question  that  ever  came 
before  a  people,  refused  to  discuss  it,  and  discarded  all  rea- 
soning as  useless  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  lamented  that  any 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  public  expense,  especially  at 
this  period,  when  the  public  funds  are  so  low ;  but  if  it  be 
ever  necessary  on  any  occasion,  it  is  necessary  on  this,  when 
the  question  perhaps  involves  the  safety  or  ruin  of  our  coun- 
try. For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  choose  to  determine  on 
any  question  without  mature  reflection ;  and  on  this  occa-* 
sion,  my  repugnance  to  a  hasty  decision  is  equal  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject.  A  gentleman  has  said,  he  should  be 
sorry  if  any  member  had  come  here  without  having  deter- 
mined in  his  mind  on  a  subject  he  had  so  long  considered. 
I  should  be  sorry,  sir,  that  I  could  be  capable  of  coming  to 
this  house  predetermined  for  or  against  the  Constitution.  I 
readily  confess  my  present  opinion  is  strongly  in  its  favor. 
I  have  listened  to  every  objection,  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing,  with  attention,  but  have  not  yet  heard  any  that  1 
thought  would  justify  its  rejection,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
adopted  by  so  many  states.  But  notwithstanding  this  favor-^ 
able  opinion  I  entertain  of  it,  I  have  not  come  here  resolved, 
at  all  events,  to' vote  for  its  adoption.  I  have  come  here  for 
information,  and  to  judge,  after  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it, 
whether  it  really  merits  my  attachment  or  not.  My  constit- 
uents did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  unanimously,  without  the 
least  solicitation  on  my  part.  They  probably  chose  me  be- 
cause my  sentiments  were  the  same  with  their  own.  But 
highly  as  I  value  this  honor,  and  much  as  I  confess  my  am- 
bition prompted  me  to  aspire  to  it,  had  I  been  told  that  I 
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should  not  be  elected  unless  I  promised  to  obey  their  direc- 
tions, 1  should  have  disdained  to  serve  on  such  dishonorable 
terms.  Sir,  I  shall  vote  perfectly  independent,  and  shall 
certainly  avow  a  change  of  my  present  opinion,  if  I  can  be 
convinced  it  is  a  wrong  one.  I  shall  not,  in  such  a  case,  be 
restrained  by  the  universal  opinion  of  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  I  came.  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  go  bacli,  and 
tell  my  constituents,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  convinced  I 
was  in  an  error.  I  found,  on  consideration,  that  the  opinion 
which  I  had  taken  up  was  ill  founded,  and  have  voted  ac- 
cording to  my  sincere  sentiments  at  the  time,  though  con- 
trary to  your  wishes."  I  know  that  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
my  constituents  are  such,  that  they  would  approve  of  my  act- 
ing on  such  principles,  rather  than  any  other.  They  are  the 
principles,  however,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  act  upon,  and 
shall  govern  my  conduct. 

This  Constitution  ought  to  be  discussed  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  possible  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it.  If  those 
gentlemen  who  are  so  sanguine  in  their  opinion  that  it  is  a 
bad  government  will  freely  unfold  to  us  the  reasons  on 
which  their  opinion  is  founded,  perhaps  we  may  all  concur 
in  it.  I  flatter  myself  that  this  Convention  will  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  conventions  of  other  states,  in  taking  the 
best  possible  method  of  considering  its  merits,  by  debating 
it  article  by  article.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  gentle- 
men here  are  so  obstinate  and  tenacious  of  their  opinion, 
that  they  will  not  recede  from  it  when  they  hear  strong  rea- 
sons offered  ?  Has  not  every  gentleman  here,  almost,  received 
useful  knowledge  from  a  communication  with  others  ?  Have 
not  many  of  the  members  of  this  house,  when  members  of 
Assembly,  frequently  changed  their  opinions  on  subjects  of 
legislation  ?  if  so,  surely  a  subject  of  so  complicated  a  na- 
ture, and  which  involves  such  serious  consequences,  as  this, 
requires  the  most  ample  discussion,  that  we  may  derive  every 
information  that  can  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  judgment. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  imitate  the  laudable  example 
of  the  other  states,  and  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  that  the  Constitution  may  be  discussed  clause  by 
clause. 

I  trust  we  shall  not  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents  that 
we  met  at  Hillsborough,  were  afraid  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  but  precipitated  a  decision  without  a 
moment's  consiaeration. 
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Mr.  WILLIE  JONES.  Mr.  President,  my  reasons  fiur 
proposing  an  immediate  decision  were,  that  I  was  prepared 
to  give  my  vote,  and  believed  that  others  were  equally 
prepared  as  myself.  If  gentlemen  differ  from  me  in  tht) 
propriety  of  this  motion,  I  will  submit.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  economical  considerations  are  not  of  equal 
importance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  He  said  that 
it  would  have  been  better,  at  once,  for  the  electors  to  vote 
in  their  respective  counties  than  to  decide  it  here  without 
discussion.  Does  he  forget  that  the  act  of  Assembly  points 
out  another  mode  ? 

Mr.  IREDELL  replied,  that  what  he  meant  was,  that 
the  Assembly  might  as  well  have  required  that  the  electors 
should  vote  or  ballot  for  or  against  the  Constitution  in  their 
respective  counties,  as  for  the  Convention  to  decide  it  in 
this  precipitate  manner. 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  no 
supposition  that  the  gentleman  on  my  right  (Mr.  Jones)  was 
afraid  of  a  discussion.  It  is  not  so  with  me,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  so  with  any  gentleman  here.  I  do  not  like 
such  reflections,  and  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  should 
make  them. 

Mr.  IREDELL  declared  that  he  meant  not  to  reflect  on 
any  gentleman ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  would  by  no  means 
choose  to  go  home  and  tell  his  constituents  that  he  had  voted 
without  any  previous  consideration. 

After  some  desultory  con?ersation,  the  Convention  adjourned  till 
to>morrowy  10  o'clock. 

Thursday,  July  24,  1788. 
The  Convention  met  according  to  adjournment 

Rev.  Mr.  CALDWELL.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
before  us  is  of  a  complicated  nature.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  attending  its  discussion,  I  conceive  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lay  down  such  rules  or  maxims  as  ought  to 
be  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  free  government : 
and  after  laying  down  such  rules,  to  compare  the  Constitu- 
tion with  them,  and  see  whether  it  has  attended  to  them ; 
for  if  it  be  not  founded  on  such  principles,  it  cannot  be 
proper  for  our  adoption.  [Here  he  read  those  rules  which 
be  said  appeared  to  him  most  proper.] 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY.    Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
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htmot  ^esterd^y  of  proposing  the  mode  which  I  thought 
most  eligible  for  our  proceeding.  I  wish  the  subject  to  be 
fiuriy,  coolly,  and  candidly  discussed,  that  we  may  not  go 
away  without  knowing  why  we  came  hither*  My  intention 
is,  that  we  should  enter  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
where  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  it.  Though  I  do  not 
otgect  to  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  member,  as  the 
groundwork  of  our  proceeding,  I  hope  he  will  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  I  shall  second  him  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  had  no  objection  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  PERSON  opposed  the  motion  of  entering  into  a 
committee.  He  conceived  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of 
time,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  reconsider  the  whole  Con- 
stitution in  Convention  again. 

Mr.  DAVIE  largely  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering into  a  committee.  He  said,  that  the  legislature,  in 
voting  so  large  a  representation,  did  not  mean  that  they 
should  go  away  without  investigating  the  subject,  but  that 
their  collective  information  should  be  more  competent  to  a 
just  decision ;  that  the  best  means  was,  to  deliberate  and 
confer  together  like  plain,  honest  men.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  ardor  of  opposition  might  operate  upon  some  gen- 
tlemen, yet  he  trusted  that  others  had  temper  and  modera- 
tion. He  hoped  that  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Rock- 
ingham would  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Constitution  would 
be  discussed  clause  by  clause.  He  then  observed,  that,  if  they 
laid  down  a  number  of  original  principles,  they  must  go 
through  a  double  investigation ;  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  these  original  principles,  and  compare  them 
with  the  Constitution ;  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that 
they  should  agree  on  those  principles ;  that  he  had  a  respect 
for  the  understanding  of  the  honorable  member,  and  trusted 
he  would  reflect,  that  difference  in  opinion  arose  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  that  a  great  deal  of  time  might  be 
taken  up  to  no  purpose,  if  they  should  neither  agree  on  those 
principles  nor  their  application.  He  said,  he  hoped  they 
would  not  treat  this  important  business  like  a  military  en- 
terprise, but  proceed  upon  it  like  a  deliberative  body,  and 
that  the  debates  would  be  conducted  with  decency  and 
moderation. 

The  Con?ention  Uien  resolTed  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
hoMe,  lir.  Elisha  Battle  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  CALDWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  maxims  whioii 
I  conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  safo 
and  free  government,  are  —  1st.  A  government  is  a  compact 
between  the  rulers  and  the  people.  2d.  Such  a  compact 
ought  to  be  lawful  in  itself.  3d.  It  ought  to  be  lawfully 
executed.  4th.  Unalienable  rights  ought  not  to  be  given 
up,  if  not  necessary.  5th.  The  compact  ought  to  be  mutual. 
And,  6th.  It  ought  to  be  plain,  obvious,  and  easily  under- 
stood. Now,  sir,  if  these  principles  be  just,  by  comparing 
the  Constitution  with  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
whether  it  is  fit  for  our  adoption. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  entirely  in 
the  sentiments  lately  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Halifax, 
and  am  convinced  we  shall  be  involved  in  very  great  diffi- 
culties  if  we  adopt  the  principles  offered  by  the  gentleman 
firom  Guilford.  To  show  the  danger  and  impolicy  of  this 
proceeding,  I  think  I  can  convince  the  committee  in  a  mo* 
ment,  that  his  v6ry  first  principle  is  erroneous.  In  other 
countries,  where  the  origin  of  government  is  obscure,  and 
its  formation  different  from  ours,  government  may  be  deemed 
a  contract  between  the  rulers  and  the  people.  What  is  the 
consequence?  A  compact  cannot  be  annulled  but  by  the 
consent  of  both  parties;  therefore,  unless  the  rulers  are 
guilty  of  oppression,  the  people,  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
pact, have  no  right  to  new-model  their  government.  This 
is  held  to  be  the  principle  of  some  monarchical  governments 
in  Europe.  Our  government  is  founded  on  much  nobler 
principles.  The  people  are  known  with  certainty  to  have 
originated  it  themselves.  Those  in  power  are  their  servants 
and  agents;  and  the  people,  without  their  consent,  may 
new-model  their  government  whenever  they  think  proper^ 
not  merely  because  it  is  oppressively  exercised,  but  because 
they  think  another  form  will  be  more  conducive  to  their 
welfare.  It  is  upon  the  footing  of  this  very  principle  that 
we  are  now  met  to  consider  of  the  Constitution  before  us. 
If  we  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rules  here,  it  will  take  us  as 
much  time  to  establish  their  validity  as  to  consider  the  system 
itself. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  observed,  that,  though  this  government 
did  not  resemble  the  European  governments,  it  still  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  compact ;  that  he  conceived  those  prin-^ 
ciples  which  he  proposed  to  be  just,  but  was  willing  that 
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any  otheis,  which  should  be  thought  better,  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place. 

Mr.  MACLAiNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gendeman  has 
taken  his  principles  from  sources  which  cannot  hold  here. 
In  England,  the  government  is  a  compact  between  tt)e  king 
and  the  people.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  here.  We  shall,  have 
no  officers  in  the  situauon  of  a  king.  The  people  here  are 
the  origin  of  all  power.  Our  governors  are  elected  tempo- 
rarily. We  can  remove  them  occasionally,  and  put  others  in 
their  stead.  We  do  not  hind  ourselves.  We  are  to  consider 
whether  this  system  will  promote  our  happiness. 

Mr.  GOUDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  that  these  gentle- 
men, learned  in  the  law,  should  quibble  upon  words.  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  called  a  compact,  agreement,  covenant,  bar- 
gain, or  what.  Its  intent  is  a  concession  of  power,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  to  their  rulers.  We  know  that  private 
interest  governs  mankind  generally.  Power  belongs  origin- 
ally to  the  people ;  but  if  rulers  be  not  ^ell  guarded,  that 
power  may  be  usurped  from  them.  People  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  giving  away  power.  These  gentlemen  say  there 
is  no  occasion  for  general  rules:  every  one  has  one  for 
himself,  ^very  one  has  an  unalienable  right  of  thinking 
for  himself.  There  can  be  no  inconvenience  from  laying 
down  general  rules.  If  we  give  away  more  power  than  we 
ought,  we  put  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  puts 
on  an  iron  glove,  which  he  can  never  take  off  till  he  breaks 
his  arm.  Let  us  beware  of  the  iron  glove  of  tyranny. 
Power  is  generally  taken  from  the  people  by  imposing  on 
their  understanding,  or  by  fetters.  Let  us  lay  down  certain 
rules  to  govern  our  proceedings.  It  will  be  highly  proper,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  very  much  wonder  that  gentlemen  should 
object  to  it. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
ifpoke  last  mistook  what  the  gendeman  from  Wilmington 
and  myself  have  said.  In  my  -  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  a 
line  drawn,  as  accurately  as  possible,  between  the  power 
which  is  given  and  that  which  is  retained.  In  this  system, 
the  line  is  most  accurately  drawn  by  the  positive  grant  of 
the  powers  of  the  general  government.  But  a  compact  be- 
tween the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  which  gentlemen  compare 
this  government  with,  is  certainly  not  the  principle  of  our 
goremment.    Will  any  man  say  that,  if  there  he  a  compact, 
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it  call  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  lK>th  parties  ?  Those 
who  govern,  unless  they  grossly  abuse  their  trust,  (which  18 
held  an  implied  violation  of  the  compact,  and  therefore  a 
dissolution  of  it,)  have  a  right  to  say  they  do  not  choose  the 
government  should  be  changed.  But  have  any  of  the  officers 
of  our  government  a  right  to  say  so  if  the  people  choose  to 
change  it  ?  _  Surely  they  have  not.  Therefore,  as  a  general 
principle,  it  can  never  apply  to  a  government  where  the 
people  are  avowedly  the  fountain  of  all  power.  I  have  no 
manner  of  objection  to  the  most  explicit  declaration  that  all 
power  depends  upon  the  people ;  because,  though  it  will  not 
strengthen  their  rights,  it  may  be  the  means  of  fixing  them 
on  a  plainer  foundation.  One  gentleman  has  said  that  we 
were  quibbling  upon  words.  If  1  know  my  own  heart,  I  am 
incapable  of  quibbling  on  words.  I  act  on  as  independent 
principles  as  any  gentleman  upon  the  floor.  If  I  make  use 
of  quibbles,  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  can  correct  me. 

If  my  premises  are  wrong,  let  them  be  attacked.  If  my 
conclusions  be  wrong,  let  me  be  put  right.  1  am  sorry  that, 
in  debating  on  so  important  a  subject,  it  could  be  thbught 
that  we  were  disputing  about  words.  I  am  willing  to  apply 
as  much  time  as  is  necessary  for  our  deliberations.  I  have 
no  objection  to  any  regular  way  of  discussing  the  subject ; 
but  this  way  of  proceeding  will  waste  time,  and  not  answer 
any  pur|K>se.  Will  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  gentleman, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  to  say  that  this  plan  militates 
against  those  principles  which  the  reverend  gentleman  rec- 
ommends? Will  it  not  be  more  proper  to  urge  its  incom- 
patibility with  those  principles  during  that  discussion,  than 
to  attempt  to  establish  their  exclusive  validity  previous  to 
our  entering  upon  the  tiew  plan  of  government  ?  By  the 
former  mode,  those  rules  and  the  Constitution  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  By  the  latter,  much  time  may  be  wasted 
to  no  purpose.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man will  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conceive  those 
maxims  will  be  of  utility.  I  wish,  as  much  as  any  one,  to 
have  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  subject.  To  facilitate 
this  desirable  end,  it  seems  highly  expedient  that  some 
groundwork  should  be  laid,  some  line  drawn,  to  guide  our 
proceedings.  I  trust,  then,  that  the  reverend  gentleman's 
proposal  will  be  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  SPENCER.  I  concehre  that  it  will  retard  the  bu^- 
ness  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  learned  gentleman. 
The  observation  which  has  been  made  in  its  behalf  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  circumstances.  When  there  is  a  king 
or  other  governor,  there  is  a  compact  between  him  and  the 
people.  It  is  then  a  covenant.  But  in  this  case,  in  regard 
to  the  government  which  it  is  proposed  we  should  adopt, 
there  are  no  governors  or  rulers,  we  being  the  people  who 
possess  all  power.  It  strikes  me  that,  when  a  society  of 
free  people  agree  on  a  plan  of  government,  there  are  no 
governors  in  existence ;  but  those  who  administer  the  gov- 
ernment are  their  servants.  Although  several  of  those  prin- 
ciples are  proper,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  part  of  one  dis- 
cussion, but  that  every  gentleman  will  consider  and  discuss 
the  subject  with  all  the  candor,  moderation,  and  deliberation, 
which  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  require. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  observed,  that  he  would  agree  that 
any  other  word  should  be  substituted  to  the  word  compact; 
but,  after  all  that  had  been  said,  the  Constitution  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  compact.  It  could  not  be 
fully  so  called  till  adopted  and  put  in  execution ;  when  so 
put  in  execution,  there  were  actual  governors  in  existence. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have  already  said 
may  convince  the  reverend  gentleman  what  a  long  time  it 
will  take  us  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  mode  which  he 
has  proposed :  those  few  solitary  propositions  which  he  has 
put  on  paper,  will  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  principles 
of  this  Constitution.  I  wish  the  gentleman  to  reflect  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  confine  us  to  any  particular  rules.  This 
system  is  most  extensive  in  its  nature,  involving  not  only 
the  principles  of  governments  in  general,  but  the  compli- 
cated principles  of  federal  governments.  We  should  not, 
perhaps,  in  a  week  lay  down  all  the  principles  essential  to 
such  a  Constitution.  Any  gentleman  may,  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  mention  any  maxims  he  thinks  proper,  and 
compare  them  with  the  Constitution.  It  would  take  us  more 
time  to  establish  these  principles,  than  to  consider  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  It  will  be  wrong  to  tie  any  man's  hands.  I 
hope  the  question  will  be  put. 

Mr.  PERSON  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  the  principles, 
and  that  tney  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  table  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,  Constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  CoB^ 
federation. 
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Mr  LENOIR  apprpTed  of  the  principles,  but  disapproved 
of  being  bound  by  any  rules* 

Mr.  MACLAINE  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  being  bound. 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY  wished  to  leave  the  hands  of 
the  members  free,  but  he  thought  these  principles  were  un- 
exceptionable. He  saw  no  inconvenience  in  aaopting  them, 
and  wished  they  would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LENOIR  answered,  that  the  matter  had  been  largely 
debated.  He  said,  that  he  thought  the  previous  question 
ought  to  be  put,  whether  they  should  lay  down  certain  prin- 
ci[3es  to  be  governed  by,  or  leave  every  man  to  judge  as  his 
own  breast  suggested. 

After  some  little  altercation,  the  previous  question  was  put 
—  for  the  principles,  90 ;  against  them,  163 ;  majority  against 
them,  73. 

His  excellency,  Gov.  JOHNSTON,  then  moved  to  discuss 
it  by  sections.  This  was  opposed,  because  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time. 

After  some  altercation  about  the  mode  of  considering  the 
Constitution,  Mr.  IREDELL  arose,  and  spoke  as  follows  :—- 

Mr.  President,  whatever  delay  may  attend  it,  a  discussion 
is  indispensable.  We  have  been  sent  hither,  by  the  people, 
to  consider  and  decide  this  important  business  for  them. 
This  is  a  sacred  trust,  the  honor  and  importance  of  which,  I 
hope,  are  deeply  impressed  on  every  member  here.  We  ought 
to  discuss  this  Constitution  thoroughly  in  all  its  parts.  It 
was  useless  to  come  hither,  and  dishonorable,  unless  we  dis- 
charge that  trust  faithfully.  God  forbid  that  any  one  of  us 
should  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other.  I  presume  that 
every  man  thinks  it  his  duty  to  hold  his  mind  open  to  con- 
viction ;  that  whatever  he  may  have  heard,  whether  against 
or  for  the  Constitution,  he  will  recede  from  his  present 
opinion,  if  reasons  of  sufficient  validity  are  offered.  The 
gentleman  from  Granville  has  told  us,  that  we  had  since 
March  to  consider  it,  and  that  he  hoped  every  member  was 
ready  to  give  his  vote  upon  it.  'Tis  true,  we  have  had  since 
that  time  to  consider  it,  and  I  hope  every  member  has  taken 
pains  to  inform  himself.  I  trust  they  have  conscientiously 
considered  it ;  that  they  have  read  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  are  resolved  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.    I  can  truly  say,  that  I  believe  there  are  few 

members  in  thb  house  who  have  taken  more  pains  to  con* 
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sider  it  than  myself.  But  I  am  still  by  no  means  confident 
that  I  am  right.  I  have  scarcely  ever  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject with  any  man  of  understanding,  who  has  not  thrown 
some  new  light  upon  the  subject  which  escaped  me  l)efore. 
Those  gentlemen  who  are  so  self-sufficient  that  they  believe 
that  they  are  never  in  the  wrong,  may  arrogate  infallibility  to 
themselves,  and  conclude  deliberation  to  be  useless.  For 
my  part,  I  have  often  known  myself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
have  ever  wished  to  be  corrected.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
honorable in  changing  an  opinion.  Nothing  is  more  fallible 
than  human  judgment.  No  gentleman  will  say  that  his  is 
not  fallible.  Mine,  I  am  sure,  has  often  proved  so.  The 
serious  importance  of  the  subject  merits  the  utmost  atten-^ 
tion ;  an  erroneous  decision  may  involve  truly  awful  and 
calamitous  consequences.  It  is  incumbent  on  us,  therefore, 
to  decide  it  with  the  greatest  deliberation.  The  Consti- 
tution is  at  least  entitlea  to  a  regular  discussion.  It  has  had 
the  sanction  of  many  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  upon 
the  continent  —  of  those  very  men  to  whom,  perhaps,  we 
owe  the  privilege  of  debating  now.  It  has  also  been  adopted 
by  ten  states  since.  Is  it  probable  that  we  are  less  fallible 
than  they  are  ?  Do  we  suppose  our  knowledge  and  wisdom 
to  be  superior  to  their  aggregate  wisdom  and  information  ? 
I  agree  that  this  question  ought  to  be  determined  on  the 
footing  of  reason,  and  not  on  that  of  authority ;  and  if  it 
be  found  defective  and  unwise,  I  shall  be  for  rejecting  it ; 
but  it  is  neither  decent  nor  right  to  refuse  it  a  fair  trial.  A 
system  supported  by  such  characters  merits  at  least  a  serious 
consideration.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Constitution  will 
be  taken  up  paragraph  by  paragraph.  It  will  then  be  in 
the  power  of  any  gentlemen  to  offer  his  opinion  on  every 
part,  and  by  comparing  it  with  other  opinions,  he  may  obtain 
useful  information.  If  the  Constitution  be  so  defective  as 
it  is  represented,  then  the  inquiry  will  terminate  in  favor  of 
those  who  oppose  it.  But  if,  as  I  believe  and  hope,  it  be 
discovered  to  be  so  formed  as  to  be  likely  to  promote  the 
happiness  of,  our  country,  then  I  hope  the  decision  will  be, 
accordingly,  in  its  favor.  Is  there  any  gentleman  so  in- 
different to  a  union  with  our  sister  states,  as  to  hazard  dis- 
union rashly,  without  considering  the  consequences?  Had 
my  opinion  been  different  from  what  it  is,  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  hesitated  and  reflected  a  long  time  before  I  had 
offered  it  against  such  respectable  authorities.    I  am  sorry 
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for  the  expense  which  may  be  incurred,  when  the  community 
is  so  distressed ;  but  this  is  a  trivial  consideration  compared 
to  the  consequences  of  a  rash  proceeding  upon  this  impor- 
tant question.  Were  any  member  to  determine  against  it 
without  proper  consideration,  and  afterwards,  upon  his  return 
home,  on  an  impartial  consideration,  to  be  convinced  it  was  a 
good  system,  his  reflections  on  the  temerity  and  precipitation 
of  his  conduct  might  destroy  his  peace  of  mind  forever,  t 
doubt  not  the  members  in  general  who  condemn  it,  do  so 
from  a  sincere  belief  that  the  system  is  a  bad  one ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  believe  there  are  many  who  are  ready  to 
relinquish  that  opinion,  if  they  can  be  convinced  it  is  er- 
roneous, and  that  they  sincerely  wish  for  a  fair  and  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  motion  made  by  the  honorable  member  is  proper  to 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  was  surprised  at  the  arguments 
used  by  gentlemen,  and  wished  to  know  how  they  should 
vote,  whether  on  the  paragraphs,  and  how  the  report  should 
be  made  when  the  committee  rose. 

His  excellency,  Gov.  JOHNSTON.  If  we  reject  any  one 
part,  we  reject  the  whole.  We  are  not  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, but  to  say  whether  we  shall  adopt  a  Constitution  to 
which  ten  states  have  already  acceded.  If  we  think  it  a 
bad  government,  it  is  not  binding  to  us ;  we  can  reject  \u 
If  it  be  proper  for  our  adoption,  we  may  adopt  it.  But 
a  rejection  of  a  single  article  will  amount  to  a  rejection  of 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  honorable  gentleman  has 
mistaken  me.  Sorry  I  am  that  it  is  so  late  taken  up  by  North 
Carolina,  if  we  are  to  be  influenced  and  persuaded  in  this 
manner.  I  am  unhappy  to  hear  gentlemen  of  learning  and 
integrity  preach  up  the  doctrine  of  adoption  by  ten  states. 
Sir,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  ought  to  decide  it  as  if  no  state 
had  adopted  it.  Are  we  to  be  thus  intimidated  into  a 
measure  of  which  we  may  disapprove  ? 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  a  great  majority,  to  discuss 
the  Constitution  clause  by  clause. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  was  then  read. 

Mr.  CALDWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  mean,  fVe^ 
the  people,  —  the  people  at  large,  —  I  conceive  the  expres- 
sion is  improper.     Were  not  they  who  framed  this  Constitu* 
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tioa  the  representatives  of  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
states  ?  In  my  opinion,  they  had  no  power,  from  the  people 
at  large,  to  use  their  name,  or  to  act  for  them.  They  were 
not  delegated  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  The  reverend  gentleman  has  told  us, 
that  the  expression,  fVe,  the  peopUj  is  wrong,  because  the 
gentlemen  who  framed  it  were  not  the  representatives  of  the 

ople.  I  readily  grant  that  they  were  delegated  by  states, 
ut  they  did  not  think  that  they  were  the  people,  but  in- 
tended it  for  the  people,  at  a  future  day.  The  sanction  of 
the  state  legislatures  was  in  some  degree  necessary.  It  was 
to  be  submitted  by  the  legislatures  to  the  people ;  so  that, 
when  it  is  adopted,  it  is  the  act  of  the  people.  When  it  is 
the  act  of  the  people,  their  name  is  certainly  proper.  This 
is  very  obvious  and  plain  to  any  capacity. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  IVlr.  Chairman,  the  observation  of  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  is  grounded,  I  suppose,  on  a  supposition 
that  the  Federal  Convention  exceeded  their  powers.  This 
objection  has  been  industriously  circulated ;  but  I  believe,  on 
a  candid  examination,  the  prejudice  on  which  this  error  is 
founded  will  be  done  away.  As  I  had  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  it  may  be  expected*  I  would 
answer  an  objection  personal  in  its  nature,  and  which  con- 
tains rather  a  reflection  on  our  conduct,  than  an  objection 
to  the  merits  of  the  Constitution.  After  repeated  and  de- 
cisive proofs  of  the  total  inefficiency  of  our  general  government, 
the  states  deputed  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  revise 
and  strengthen  it.  And  permit  me  to  call  to  your  considera- 
tion that,  whatever  form  of  confederate  government  they 
might  devise,  or  whatever  powers  they  might  propose  to  give 
this  new  government,  no  part  of  it  was  binding  until  the 
whole  Constitution  had  received  the  solemn  assent  of  the 
people.  What  was  the  object  of  our  mission?  "To  decide 
upon  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  the  defects  of  our 
federal  union."  This  is  a  general,  discretional  authority  to 
propose  any  alteration  they  thought  proper  or  necessary. 
Were  not  the  state  legislatures  afterwards  to  review  our  pro- 
ceedings ?  Is  it  not  immediately  through  their  recommenda- 
tion that  the  plan  of  the  Convention  is  submitted  to  the 
people  P  And  this  plan  must  still  remain  a  dead  letter,  or 
receive  its  operation  from  the  fiat  of  this  Convention.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Convention  might  recommend  the  con- 
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cession  of  the  most  extensive  powers,  yet  they  could  not  put 
one  of  them  into  execution.  What  have  the  Convention 
done  that  can  merit  this  species  of  censure  P  They  have 
only  recommended  a  plan  of  government  containing  somc^ 
additional  powers  to  those  enjoyed  under  the  present  feeble 
system ;  amendments  not  only  necessary,  but  which  were  the 
express  olgect  of  the  deputation.  When  we  investigate 
this  system  candidly  and  accurately,  and  compare  all  its 
parts  with  one  another,  we  shall  find  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  confirm  these  powers,  in  order  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  states  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  necessary,  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  this  important 
question,  to  state  some  events,  and  develop  some  of  those 
defects,  which  gave  birth  to  the  late  Convention,  and  which 
have  produced  this  revolution  in  our  federal  government. 
With  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  I  will  attempt  this 
detail  with  as  much  precision  as  I  am  capable  of.  The 
general  objects  of  the  union  are,  1st,  to  protect  us  against 
foreign  invasion ;  2d,  to  defend  us  against  internal  commo- 
tions and  insurrections;  3d,  to  promote  the  commerce,  agri* 
culture,  and  manufactures,  of  America.  These  objects  are 
requisite  to  make  us  a  safe  and  happy  people,  and  they  can- 
not he  attained  without  a  firm  and  efficient  system  of  union. 

As  to  the  first,  we  cannot  obtain  any  effectual  protection 
from  the  present  Confederation.  It  is  indeed  universally 
acknowledged,  that  its  inadequacy  in  this  case  is  one  of  its 
greatest  defects.  Examine  its  ability  to  repel  invasion.  In 
the  late  glorious  war,  its  weakness  was  unequivocally  experi- 
enced. It  is  well  known  that  Congress  had  a  discretionary 
right  to  raise  men  and  money ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  do 
either.  In  order  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  examining  the 
whole  progress  of  its  imbecility,  permit  me  to  call  to  your 
recollection  one  single  instance.  When  the  last  great  stroke 
was  made  which  humbled  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  put  us  in 
possession  of  peace  and  independence,  so  low  were  the 
finances  and  credit  of  the  United  States,  that  our  army  could 
not  move  from  Philadelphia,  until  the  minister  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  bills  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  expedition.  These  were  not  obtained 
on  the  credit  or  interest  of  Congress,  but  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Had  this  great  project  miscarried,  what  fatal  events  might 
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have  ensued  I  It  is  a  very  moderate  presumption,  that  what 
has  once  happened  may  happen  again.  The  next  important 
consideration,  which  is  involyed  in  the  external  powers  of  the 
Union,  are  treaties.  Without  a  power  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  compel  the  performance  of  our  engagements  with 
foreign  nations,  we  shall  be  perpetually  involved  in  de- 
structive wars.  The  Confederation  is  extremely  defective  in 
this  point  also.  I  shall  only  mention  the  British  treaty  as  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  this  melancholy  fact.  It  is  well  known 
that,  although  this  treaty  was  ratified  in  1784,  it  required 
the  sanction  of  a  law  of  North  Carolina  in  1787 ;  and  that 
our  enemies,  presuming  on  the  weakness  of  our  federal 
government,  have  refused  to  deliver  up  several  impcnrtant 
posts  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  still 
hold  them,  to  our  shame  and  disgrace.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
reason  on  facts,  the  perilous  consequences  of  which  nmst  in 
a  moment  strike  every  mind  capable  of  reflection. 

The  next  head  under  which  the  general  government  may 
be  considered,  is  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  United 
States  should  be  empowered  to  compel  foreign  nations  into 
commercial  regulations  that  were  either  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  or  reciprocal  advantages.  Has  the  present 
Confederation  effected  any  of  these  things?  Is  not  our 
commerce  equally  unprotected  abroad  by  arms  and  negotia- 
tion ?  Nations  have  refused  to  enter  into  treaties  with  us. 
What  was  the  language  of  the  British  court  on  a  proposition 
of  this  kind  ?  Such  as  would  insult  the  pride  of  any  man 
of  feeling  and  independence.  —  "You  can  make  engagements, 
but  you  cannot  compel  your  citizens  to  comply  with  them. 
We  derive  greater  profits  from  the  present  situation  of  your 
commerce  than  we  could  expect  under  a  treaty ;  and  you 
have  no  kind  of  power  that  can  compel  us  to  surrender  any 
advantage  to  you."  This  was  the  language  of  our  enemies ; 
and  while  our  government  remains  as  feeble  as  it  has  been, 
no  nation  will  form  any  connection  with  us  that  will  involve 
the  relinquishment  of  the  least  advantage.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  A  general  decay  of  trade,  the  rise  of  im- 
ported merchandise,  the  fall  of  produce,  and  an  uncommon 
decrease  of  the  value  of  lands.  Foreigners  have  been 
reaping  the  benefits  and  emoluments  which  our  citizens 
ought  to  enjoy  An  unjustifiable  perversion  of  justice  has 
pervaded  almost  all  the  states,  and  every  thing  presented  to 
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our  view  a  spectacle  of  public  poverty  and  private  wretch- 
edness ! 

While  this  is  a  true  representation  of  our  situation,  can  our 
general  government  recur  to  the  ordin^  expedient  of /oaM? 
During  the  late  war,  large  sums  were  advanced  to  us  by 
foreign  states  and  individuals*  Congress  have  not  been 
enabled  to  pay  even  the  interest  of  these  debts,  with  honor 
and  punctuality.  The  requisitions  made  on  the  states  have 
been  every  where  unproductive,  and  some  of  them  have  not 
paid  a  stiver.  These  debts  are  a  part  of  the  price  of  our 
liberty  and  independence --^  debts  which  ought  to  be  re- 
garded with  gratitude  and  discharged  with  honor.  '  Yet 
many  of  the  mdividuals  who  lent  us  money  in  the  hour 
of  our  distress,  dre  now  reduced  to  indigence  in  conse- 
Quence  of  our  delinquency.  So  low  and  hopeless  are  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,  that,  the  year  before  last. 
Congress  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  even  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  principal  which  we  had  borrowed  before. 
This  wretched  resource  of  turning  interest  into  principal,  is 
the  most  humiliating  and  disgraceful  measure  that  a  nation 
could  take,  and  approximates  with  rapidity  to  absolute  ruin. 
Yet  it  is  the  inevitable  and  certain  consequence  of  such  a 
system  as  the  existing  Confederation. 

There  are  several  other  instances  of  imbecility  in  that 
system.  It  cannot  secure  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  our  own 
territories,  or  even  the  navigation  of  our  own  rivers.  The 
want  of  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  for  naturalization 
through  the  United  States  is  also  no  small  defect,  as  it  must 
unavoidably  be  productive  of  disagreeable  controversies  with 
foreign  nations.  The  general  government  ought  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  instance,  to  possess  the  means  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union.  A  striking  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  this  power  recently  happened  in  Rhode 
Island :  A  man  who  had  run  off  with  a  vessel  and  cargo,  the 
property  of  some  merchants  in  Holland,  took  sanctuary  in 
that  place  :  application  was  made  for  him  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Netherlands  by  the  minister,  but,  as  he  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  the  state  refused  to  deliver  him  up,  and 
protected  him  in  his  villany.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  pecu-  < 
liar  situation  of  the  states  at  that  time,  fatal  consequences 
might  have  resulted  from  such  a  conduct,  and  the  contempt- 
ible state  of  Rhode  Island  might  have  involved  the  whole 
Union  in  a  war. 
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The  encroachments  of  some  states  on  the  rights  of  others, 
and  of  all  on  those  of  the  Confederacy,  are  incontestaUe 
proofs  of  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  that  system. 
Maryland  lately  passed  a  law  granting  exclusive  privileges 
to  her  own  vessels,  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Confeder- 
ation. Congress  had  neither  power  nor  influence  to  alter 
it ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  send  a  contrary  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  provided,  by  the  6th  Article  of  the  Confederation, 
that  no  compact  shall  be  made  between  two  or  more  states 
without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  yet  this  has  been  recently 
violated  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  also  by  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  have 
had  a  considerable  body  of  forces  on  foot,  and  those  in  thb 
state  raised  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  express  pro- 
vision in  the  Confederation  that  no  force  should  be  kept  up 
by  any  state  in  time  of  peace. 

As  to  internal  tranquillity,  —  without  dwelling  on  the  un- 
happy commotions  in  our  own  back  counties, — 1  will  only  add 
that,  if  the  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  had  been  planned  and 
executed  with  any  kind  of  ability,  that  state  must  have  been 
ruined ;  for  Congress  were  not  in  a  situation  to  render  them 
any  assistance. 

Another  object  of  the  federal  union  is,  to  promote  the 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  states  —  objects  in  which 
we  are  so  nearly  concerned.  Commerce,  sir,  is  the  nurse 
of  both.  The  merchant  furnishes  the  planter  with  such 
articles  as  he  cannot  manufacture  himself,  and  finds  him  a 
market  for  his  produce.  Agriculture  cannot  flourish  if  com- 
merce languishes;  they  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other.  Our  commerce,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  unpro- 
tected abroad,  and  without  regulation  at  home,  and  in  this 
and  many  of  the  states  ruined  by  partial  and  iniquitous  laws 
—  laws  which,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  protect  prop- 
erty and  encourage  industry,  led  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
one,  and  destroyed  every  incitement  to  the  other  —  laws 
which  basely  warranted  and  legalized  the  payment  of  just 
debts  by  paper,  which  represents  nothing,  or  property  of 
very  trivial  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  causes  which  brought 
forward  thb  new  Constitution.  It  was  evidently  necessary 
to  infuse  a  greater  portion  of  strength  into  the  national  gov- 
ernment. But  Congress  were  but  a  single  body,  with  whom 
it  was  dangerous  to  lodge  additional  powers.    Hence  arose 
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the  necessity  of  a  different  organization.  In  order  to  form 
some  balance,  the  departments  of  government  were  separated, 
and  as  a  necessary  check,  the  legislative,  body  was  composed 
of  two  branches.  Steadiness  and  wisdom  are  better  insured 
when  there  is  a  second  branch,  to  balance  and  check  the  first 
The  stability  of  the  laws  will  be  greater  when  the  popular 
branch,  which  might  be  influenced  by  local  views,  or  the 
violence  of  party,  is  checked  by  another,  whose  longer  con- 
tinuance in  office  will  render  them  more  experienced,  more 
temperate,  and  more  competent  to  decide  rightly. 

The  Confederation  derived  its  sole  support  from  the  state 
legislatures.  This  rendered  it  weak  and  ineffectual.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  the  foundations  of  this  govern- 
ment should  be  laid  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  state  governments  are  the  pillars  upon  which  this  gov- 
ernment is  extended  over  such  an  immense  territory,  and  are 
essential  to  its  existence.  The  House  of  Representatives 
are  immediately  elected  by  the  people.  The  senators  repre- 
sent the  sovereignty  of  the  states ;  they  are  directly  chosen 
by  the  state  legislatures,  and  no  legislative  act  can  be  done 
without  their  concurrence.  The  election  of  the  executive 
is  in  some  measure  under  the  control  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  states,  the  electors  being  appointed  under  their  direction. 

The  difference,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  importance, 
in  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  was  an  additional 
reason  for  the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  branches, 
and  for  establishing  an  equality  of  sufirage  in  the  Senate. 
The  protection  of  the  small  states  against  the  ambition  and 
influence  of  the  larger  members,  could  only  be  effected  by 
arming  them  with  an  equal  power  in  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. On  a  contemplation  of  this  matter,  we  shall  find 
that  the  jealousies  of  the  states  could  not  be  reconciled  any 
other  way.  The  lesser  states  would  never  have  concurred 
nnless  this  check  had  been  given  them,  as  a  security  for  their 
political  existence,  against  the  power  and  encroachments  of 
the  great  states.  It  may  be  also  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
executive  is  separated  in  its  functions  from  the  legislature, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  the  ju- 
diciary from  both. 

Another  radical  vice  in  the  old  system,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  be  corrected,  and  which  Will  be  understood  without 
a  long  deduction  of  reasoning,  was,  that  it  legislated  on 
states,  instead  of  individuals ;  and  that  its  powers  could  tiox 
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be  executed  but  by  fire  or  by  the  sword  —  by  military  force, 
and  not  by  the  intervention  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  relative  situation  of  the 
8tateS|  and  the  genius  of  our  citizens,  must  acknowledge 
that,  if  the  government  was  to  be  carried  intb  eJBTect  by 
military  force,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  would  ensue. 
It  would  render  the  citizens  of  America  the  most  implacaUe 
enemies  to  one  another.  If  it  could  be  carried  into  eiBTect 
against  the  small  states,  yet  it  could  not  be  put  in  force 
against  the  larger  and  more  powerful -states.  It  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  that  the  influence  of  the  magistrate 
should  be  introduced,  and  that  the  laws  should  be  carried 
home  to  individuals  themselves. 

In  the  formation  of  this  system,  many  difficulties  presented 
themselves  to  the  Convention. 

Every  member  saw  that  the  existing  system  would  ever 
be  ineffectual,  unless  its  laws  operated  on  individuals,  as 
military  coercion  was  neither  eligible  nor  practicable.  Their 
own  experience  was  fortified  by  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  all  confederate  governments.  They 
knew  that  all  governments  merely  federal  had  been  short- 
lived, or  had  existed  from  principles  extraneous  from  their 
constitutions,  or  from  external  causes  which  had  no  depend- 
ence on  the  nature  of  their  governments.  These  consid- 
erations determined  the  Convention  to  depart  from  that 
solecism  in  politics  —  the  principle  of  legislation  for  states 
in  their  political  capacities. 

The  great  extent  of  country  appeared  to  some  a  formida- 
ble difficulty;  but  a  confederate  government  appears,  at 
least  in  theory,  capable  of  embracing  the  various  interests  of 
the  most  extensive  territory.  Founded  on  the  state  govern- 
ments solely,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  would  be  tottering  and 
inefficient.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  bottom  it  on 
the  people  themselves,  by  giving  them  an  immediate  interest 
and  agency  in  the  government.  There  was,  however,  some 
real  difficulty  in  conciliating  a  number  of  jarring  interests, 
arising  firom  the  incidental  but  unalterable  difference  in  the 
states  in  point  of  territory,  situation,  climate,  and  rivalship 
in  commerce.  Some  of  the  states  are  very  extensive,  others 
very  limited :  some  are  manufacturing  states,  others  merely 
agricultural :  some  of  these  are  exporting  states,  while  the 
carrying  and  navigation  business  are  in  the  possession  of 
othenk.    It  waa  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  multiplicity  of 
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discordant  and  clashing  interests.  Mutual  concessions  h  ^re 
necessary  to  come  to  any  concurrence.  A  plan  that  would 
promote  the  exclusive  interests  of  a  few  states  would  be  in- 
jurious to  others.  Had  each  state  obstinately  insisted  on 
the  security  of  its  particular  local  advantages,  we  should 
never  have  come  to  a  conclusion.  Each,  therefore,  amicably 
and  wisely  relinquished  its  particular  views.  The  Federal 
Convention  have  told  you,  that  the  Constitution  which  they 
formed  ^^  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that 
mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of 
their  political  situation  rendered  indispensable.''  I  hope  the 
same  laudable  spirit  will  govern  thi»  Convention  in  their 
decision  on  this  important  question. 

The  business  of  the  Convention  was  to  amend  the  Con- 
federation by  giving  it  additional  powers*.  The  present  form 
of  Congress  being  a  single  body,  it  was  thought  unsafe  to 
augment  its  powers,  without  altering  its  organization.  The 
act  of  the  Convention  is  but  a  mere  proposal,  similar  to  the 
production  of  a  private  pen.  I  think  it  a  government  which, 
if  adopted,  will  cherish  and  protect  the  happiness  and  liberty 
of  America;  but  I  hold  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  I 
am  ready  to  recede  from  my  opinion  if  it  be  proved  to  be 
ill-founded.  I  trust  that  every  man  here  is  equally  ready  to 
change  an  opinion  he  may  have  improperly  formed.  The 
weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  old  Confederation  produced 
the  necessity  of  calling  the  Federal  Convention.  Their  plan 
is  now  before  you;  and  I  hope,  on  a  deliberate  consideration, 
every  man  will  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  system.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  jealousy  and  censure  out  of  doors. 
I  hope  gentlemen  will  now  come  forward  with  their  objec- 
tions, and  that  they  will  be  thrown  out  and  answered  with 
candor  and  moderation. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  wished  to  know  why  the  gentlemen 
who  were  delegated  by  the  states,  styled  themselves  WCf 
the  people.     He  said  that  he  only  wished  for  information. 

Mr.  IREDELL  answered,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  satisfy 
the  gentleman  ;  that  the  style,  fVe^  the  people^  was  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  members  themselves,  but  was  to  be  the 
style  of  the  Consti^tion,  when  it  should  be  ratified  in  their 
respective  states. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very 
wording  of  this  Constitution   seems  to  carry  with  it  an 
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assumed  power.  Wey  Hie  peaple^  is  surely  an  assumed 
power.  Have  tbey  said,  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that,  when  they  met  in  •  Convention,  they 
assumed  more  power  than  was  given  them.  Did  the  people 
give  them  the  power  of  usmg  their  name  ?  This  power  was 
in  the  people.  They  did  not  give  it  up  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention.  If,  therefore,  they  had  not  this  power,  they 
assumed  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man,  who  is  a  friend 
to  liberty,  to  oppose  the  assumption  of  power  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  assumed  this  power. 
Matters  may  be  carried  still  farther.  This  is  a  consolidation 
of  all  the  states.  Had  it  said,  fTe,  the  statesj  there  would 
have  been  a  federal  intention  in  it.  But,  sir,  it  is  clear  that 
•  a  consolidation  is  intended.  Will  any  gentleman  say  that  a 
consolidated  government  will  answer  this  country  ?  It  is 
too  large.  The  man  who  has  a  large  estate  cannot  manage 
it  with  convenience.  I  conceive  that,  in  the  present  case, 
a  consolidated  government  can  by  no  means  suit  the  genius 
of  the  people.  The  gentleman  from  Halifax  (Mr.  Davie) 
mentioned  reasons  for  such  a  government.  They  have  their 
weight,  no  doubt ;  but  at  a  more  convenient  time  we  can 
show  their  futility.  We  see  plainly  that  men  who  come 
from  New  England  are  different  from  us.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  our  situation ;  they  do  not  know  the  state  of  our 
country.  They  cannot  with  safety  legislate  for  us.  I  am 
astonished  that  the  servants  of  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  should  go  to  Philadelphia,  and,  instead  of  speaking 
of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  should  speak  of  the  people. 
I  wish  to  stop  power  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  they  may  carry 
their  assumption  of  power  to  a  more  dangerous  length.  I 
wish  to  know  where  they  found  the  power  of  saying  fTe, 
the  people^  and  of  consolidating  the  states. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  myself  as- 
tonbhed  to  hear  objections  to  the  preamble.  They  say  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  assumed  powers 
which  were  not  granted  them ;  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
used  the  words  fTc,  the  people.  That  they  were  not  the 
delegates  of  the  peopIe,,is  universally  acknowledged.  The 
Constitution  is  only  a  mere  proposal.  Had  it  been  binding 
on  us,  there  might  be  a  reason  for  objecting.  After  they 
had  finished  the  plan,  they  proposed  that  it  should  be 
recommended  to  the  people  by  the  several  state  legislatures* 
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If.  the  people  approve  of  it,  it  becomes  their  act.  Is  not  this 
merely  a  aispute  about  words,  without  any  meaning  what 
ever?  Suppose  any  gentleman  of  this  Convention  had 
drawn  up  this  government,  and  we  thought  it  a  good  one ; 
we  might  respect  his  intelligence  and  integrity,  but  it  would 
not  be  binding  upon  us.  We  might  adopt  it  if  we  thought 
it  a  proper  system,  and  then  it  would  be  our  act.  Suppose 
it  had  been  made  by  our  enemies,  or  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds ;  we  might  adopt  it  if  we  found  it  proper  for  our 
adoption.  By  whatever  means  we  found  it,  it  would  be  our 
act  as  soon  as  we  adopted  it.  It  is  no  more  than  a  blank 
till  it  be  adopted  by  the  people.  When  that  is  done  here, 
is  it  not  the  people  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  that  do  it, 
joined  with  the  people  of  the  other  states  who  have  adopted 
it?  The  expression  is,  then,  right.  But  the  gentleman 
has  gone  farther,  and  says  that  the  people  of  New  England 
are  different  from  us.  This  goes  against  the  Union  alto- 
gether. They  are  not  to  legislate  for  us ;  we  are  to  be 
represented  as  well  as  they.  Such  a  futile  objection  strikes 
at  all  union.  We  know  that  without  union  we  should  not 
have  been  debating  now.  I  hope  to  hear  no  more  objections 
of  this  trifling  nature,  but  that  we  shall  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  subject  at  once. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  observed,  that  he  only  wished  to 
know  why  they  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  people. 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  we 
shall  not  take  up  more  time  on  this  point.  I  shall  just  make 
a  few  remarks  on  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Halifax.  He  has  gone  through  our  distresses,  and  those  of 
the  other  states.  As  to  the  weakness  of  the  Confederation, 
we  all  know  it.  A  sense  of  this  induced  the  different  states 
to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia.  They  had  given  them 
certain  powers ;  we  have  seen  them,  they  are  now  upon  the 
table.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  is  now  upon  the 
table  also.  As  they  have  gone  out  of  the  line  which  the 
states  pointed  out  to  them,  we,  the  people,  are  to  take  it  up 
and  consider  it.  The  gentlemen  who  framed  it  have  ex- 
ceeded their  powers,  and  very  far.  They  will  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  give  reasons  for  so  doing.  If  they  can  show  us 
any  reasons,  we  will,  no  doubt,  take  notice  of  them.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  are  not 
secured,  and  proper  checks  provided,  we  have  the  p^wer  in 
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oiir  own  hands  to  do  with  it  as  we  think  proper.  I  hope 
gentlemen  will  permit  us  to  proceed. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  1st  section  of  the  1st  article. 

Mr.  CALDWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
objecting,  but  I  apprehend  that  all  the  legislative  powers 
granted  hy  this  Constitution  are  not  vested  in  a  Congress 
consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  the  Vice-President  has  a  right  to  put  a  check  on  it. 
This  is  known  to  every  gentleman  in  the  Convention.  How 
can  all  the  legislative  powers  granted  in  that  Constitution  be 
vested  in  the  Congress,  if  the  V  ice-President  is  to  have  a  vote 
in  case  the  Senate  is  equally  divided  ?  I  ask  for  information, 
how  it  came  to  be  expressed  in  this  manner,  when  this  power 
18  given  to  the  Vice-rresident. 

Mr.  MACLAINE  declared,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  meant. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  said,  that  the  Vice-President  is  made 
a  part  of  the  legislative  body,  although  there  was  an  express 
declaration,  that  all  the  legislative  powers  were  vested  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  these  things  consisted  together. 

Mr.  MACLAINE  expressed  great  astonishment  at  the 
gentleman's  criticism..  Ho  observed,  that  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent had  only  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division  in 
the  Senate  —  that  a  provision  of  this  kind  was  to  be  found 
in  all  deliberative  bodies  —  that  it  was  highly  useful  and  ex- 
pedient —  that  it  was  by  no  means  of  the  nature  of  a  check 
which  impedes  or  arrests,  but  calculated  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ation of  the  government  from  being  impeded  —  that,  if  the 
gentleman  could  show  any  legislative  power  to  be  given  to 
any  but  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  his  objection  would  be 
worthy  of  notice. 

Some  other  gentlemen  said,  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Maclaine's  explanation  —  that  the  Vice-President  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  but  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  had  a  legislative  power,  and  that  it  appeared 
to  them  inconsistent  —  that  it  would  have  been  more  proper 
to  have  given  the  casting  vote  to  the  President. 

His  excellency,  Gov.  JOHNSTON,  added  to  Mr.  Mac- 
laine's  reasoning,  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  good  and 
proper  regulation  —  that,  if  one  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  ap- 
{lointed  Vice-President,  the  state  which  he  represented  would 
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ekher  lose  a  vote  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  vote  on  every 
occasion,  or  if  he  was,  he  mighti  in  some  instances,  have  two 
votes  — that  the  President  was  already  possessed  of  the 
power  of  preventing  the  passage  of  a  law  by  a  bare  majority ; 
jet  laws  were  said  not  to  be  made  by  the  President,  but  by 
the  two  houses  6f  Congress  exclusively. 

Mr.  LENOIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  greater  objec- 
tion on  this  ground  than  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
I  mean,  sir,  the  legislative  power  given  to  the  President 
himself.  It  may  be  admired  by  some,  but  not  by  me.  He, 
sir,  with  the  Senate,  is  to  make  treaties,  which  are  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  is  a  legislative  power  given 
to  the  President,  and  implies  a  contradiction  to  that  part 
which  says  that  all  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  two 
bouses. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  answered,  that  it  was  thought  better 
to  put  that  power  into  the  hands  of  the  senators  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  states  —  that  thereby  the  interest  of 
every  state  was  equally  attended  to  in  the  formation  of  trea- 
tbs  —  but  that  it  was  not  considered  as  a  legislative  act 
at  all. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  objection 
against  the  inaccuracy  of  the  sentence.  I  humbly  conceive 
it  will  appear  accurate  on  a  due  attention.  After  a  bill  is 
passed  by  both  houses,  it  is  to  be  shown  to  the  President. 
Within  a  certain  time,  he  is  to  return  it.  If  he  disapproves 
of  it,  he  is  to  state  his  objections  in  writing  ;  and  it  depends 
on  Congress  afterwards  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  a  law  or 
not.  Now,  sir,  I  humbly  apprehend  that,  whether  a  law 
passes  by  a  bare  majority,  or  by  two  thirds,  (which  are  re- 
quired to  concur  after  he  shall  have  stated  objections,)  what 
gives  active  operation  to  it  is,  the  will  of  the  senators  and 
representatives.  The  President  has  no  power  of  legislation. 
If  he  does  not  object,  the  law  passes  by  a  bare  majority;  and 
if  he  objects,  it  passes  by  two  thirds.  His  power  extends 
only  to  cause  it  to  be  reconsidered,  which  secures  a  greater 
probability  of  its  being  good.  As  to  his  power  with  respect 
to  treaties,  I  shall  offer  my  sentiments  on  it  when  we  come 
properly  to  it. 

Mr.  MACLAINE  intimated,  that  if  any  gentleman  was 
out  of  order,*  it  was  the  gentleman  from  Wilkes  (Mr.  Le- 

*  Something  had  been  said  about  order,  which  was  not  distinctly  heard 
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noir)  —  that  treaties  were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in 
all  countries,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons  —  that  laws,  or 
legislative  acts,  operated  upon  individuals,  but  that  treaties 
acted  upon  states  —  that,  unless  they  were  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  they  could  have  no  validity  at  all  —  that  the 
President  did  not  act  in  thb  case  as  a  legislator,  but  rather 
in  his  executive  capacity. 

Mr.  LENOIR  replied  that  he  wished  to  be  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  the  house  ;  but  he  still  thought  the  President 
was  possessed  of  legislative  powers,  while  he  could  make 
treaties,  joined  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  in  order.  When  treaties  are  made,  they  become  as  valid 
as  legislative  acts.  I  apprehend  that  every  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment, legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  if  in  pursuance 
of  a  constitutional  power,  is  the  law  of  the  land.  These  dif- 
ferent acts  become  the  acts  of  the  state  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  its  officers.  When,  for  instance,  the  governor  of 
this  state  grants  a  pardon,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  is  valid.  Every  thing  is  the  law  of  the  land,  let  it 
come  from  what  power  it  will,  provided  it  be  consistent  with 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LENOIR  answered,  that  that  comparison  did  not 
hold. 

Mr.  IREDELL  continued.  If  the  governor  grants  a  par- 
don, it  becomes  a  law  of  the  land.  Why  ?  Because  he  has 
g>wer  to  grant  pardons  by  the  Constitution.  Suppose  this 
onstitution  is  adopted,  and  a  treaty  made ;  that  treaty  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  Why  ?  Because  the  Constitution  grants 
the  power  of  making  treaties. 

Several  members  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  inconsistency  (as  thej 
conceived  it)  of  the  expressions,  when  — 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY  observed,  that  their  obser- 
vations  would  be  made  more  properly  when  they  come 
to  that  clause  which  gave  the  casting  vote  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  qualified  negative  to  the  President. 

The  first  three  clauses  of  the  2d  section  read. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  objections 
have  been  made  to  biennial  elections,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obviate  them.  I  beg  leave  to  state  their  superiority  to  an- 
nual elections.  Our  elections  have  been  annual  for  some 
years.     People  are  apt  to  be  attached  to  old  customs.     An- 
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naal  elections  may  be  proper  in  our  state  governments,  but 
not  in  the  general  government.  The  seat  of  government  is 
at  a  considerable  distance;  and  in  case  of  a  disputed  election 
it  would  be  so  long  before  it  could  be  settled,  that  the  state 
would  be  totally  without  representation.  There  is  another 
reason,  still  more  cogent,  to  induce  us  to  prefer  biennial  to 
annual  elections.  The  objects  of  state  legislation  are  narrow 
and  confined,  and  a  short  time  will  render  a  man  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  them  ;  but  those  of  the  general  government 
are  infinitely  more  extensive,  and  require  a  much  longer  time 
to  comprehend  them.  The  representatives  to  the  general 
government  must  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  internal 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
with  the  state  of  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
our  relative  situation  to  those  nations.  They  must  know 
the  relative  situation  of  those  nations  to  one  another,  and  be 
able  to  judge  with  which  of  them,  and  in  what  manner,  our 
commerce  should  be  regulated.  These  are  good  reasons  to 
extend  the  time  of  elections  to  two  years.  I  believe  you 
remember,  —  and  perhaps  every  member  here  remembers, — 
that  this  country  was  very  happy  under  biennial  elections. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  representatives  were  formerly  chosen 
by  ballot  biennially.  It  was  changed  under  the  royal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  king.  Notwith- 
standing the  contest  for  annual  elections,  perhaps  biennial 
elections  would  still  be  better  for  this  country.  Our  laws 
would  certainly  be  less  fluctuating. 

Mr.  SHEPPERD  observed,  that  he  could  see  no  pro- 
priety in  the  friends  of  the  new  system  making  objections, 
when  none  were  urged  by  its  opposers;  that  it  was  very 
uncommon  for  a  man  to  make  objections  and  answer  them 
himself;  and  that  it  would  take  an  immense  time  to  men- 
tion every  objection  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  It  is  determined  already  by  the  Con- 
vention to  debate  the  Constitution  section  by  section.  Are 
we  then  to  read  it  only  ?  Suppose  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be 
passed  over  without  saying  any  thing ;  will  not  that  amount 
to  a  dead  vote  ?  Sir,  I  am  a  member  of  this  Con  vent  Jon ; 
and  if  objections  are  made  here,  I  will  answer  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  If  I  see  gentlemen  pass  by  in  silence 
such  parts  as  they  vehemently  decry  out  of  doors,  or  such 
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parlii  as  hare  been  loudly  ccunplained  of  in  the  countty,  I 
shall  answer  them  also. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  Mr.  WILLIE  JONES 
observed,  that  he  would  easily  put  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  way  of  discussing  it.  Let  one  of  them,  said 
he,  make  objections  and  another  answer  them. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  reflections  of 
a  personal  nature  will  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  What 
is  there  in  this  business  should  make  us  jealous  of  each 
other  ?  We  are  all  come  hither  to  serve  one  common  cause 
of  one  country.  Let  us  go  about  it  openly  and  amicably. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  employment  of  underhan^ded 
means.  Let  every  objection  be  made.  Let  us  examine  the 
plan  of  government  submitted  to  us  thoroughly.  Let  us 
deal  with  each  other  with  candor.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so 
much  impatience  so  early  in  the  business. 

Mr.  SHEPPERD  answered,  that  he  spoke  only  because 
he  was  averse  to  unnecessary  delays,  and  that  he  had  no 
finesse  or  design  at  all. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  wished  die  system  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  He  hoped  that  he  should'  be  excused  in  making 
a  few  observations,  in  the  Convention,  after  the  commit- 
tee rose,  and  that  he  trusted  gentlemen  would  make  no 
reflections. 

Mr.  BLOOD  WORTH  declared,  that  every  gemleman 
had  a  right  to  make  objections  in  both  cases,  and  that  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  reflections  made. 

Mr.  GOUDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  clause  of  taxation 
will  give  an  advantage  to  some  states  over  the  others.  It 
will  be  oppressive  to  the  Southern  States.  Taxes  are  equal 
to  our  representation.  To  augment  our  taxes,  and  increase 
our  burdens,  our  negroes  are  to  be  represented.  If  a  state 
has  fifty  thousand  negroes,  she  is  to  send  one  representative 
for  them.  I  wish  not  to  be  represented  with  negroes,  espe- 
cially if  it  increases  my  burdens. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  endeavor  to  obviate 
what  the  gendeman  last  up  said.  I  wonder  to  see  gentle- 
men so  precipitate  and  hasty  on  a  subject  of  such  awful 
importance.  It  ought  to  be  considered,  that  some  of  us  are 
slow  of  apprehension,  or  not  having  those  quick  conceptions, 
and  luminous  understandings,  of  which  other  gentlemen  may 
ne  possessed.     The  gentieman  ^'  does  not  wish  to  be  repre 
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sented  with  negroes.''  This,  sir,  is  an  unhappy  species  of 
population;  but  we  cannot  at  present  alter  their  situation. 
The  Eastern  States  had  great  jealousies  on  this  subject. 
They  insisted  that  their  cows  and  horses  were  equally  en* 
titled  to  representation ;  that  the  one  was  property  as  well 
as  the  other.  It  became  our  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
acquire  as  much  weight  as  possible  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Union;  and,  as  the  Northern  States  were  more  populous  in 
whites,  this  only  could  be  done  by  insisting  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  our  slaves  should  make  a  part  of  the  computed 
population.  It  was  attempted  to  form  a  rule  of  representa- 
tion from  a  compound  ratio  of  wealth  and  population ;  but, 
on  consideration,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  determine 
the  comparative  value  of  lands,  and  other  property,  in  so  ex- 
tensive a  territory,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  popu- 
lation alone  was  adopted  as  the  only  practicable  rule  or 
criterion  of  representation.  It  was  urged  by  the  deputies 
of  the  Eastern  States,  that  a  representation  of  two  fifths 
would  be  of  little  utility,  and  that  their  entire  representation 
would  be  unequal  and  burdensome — that,  in  a  time  of  war, 
slaves  rendered  a  country  more  vulnerable,  while  its  defence 
devolved  upon  its  free  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
insisted  that,  in  time  of  peace,  they  contributed,  by  their 
labor,  to  the  general  wealth,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
community : —  that,  as  rational  beings,  they  had  a  right  of 
representation,  and,  in  some  instances,  might  be  highly  use- 
ful in  war.  On  these  principles  the  Eastern  States  gave  the 
matter  up,  and  consented  to  the  regulation  as  it  has  been 
read.  I  hope  these  reasons  will  appear  satisfactory.  It  is 
the  same  rule  or  principle  which  was  proposed  some  years 
ago  by  Congress,  and  assented  to  by  twelve  of  the  states. 
It  may  wound  the  delicacy  of  the  gentleman  from  Guilford, 
(Mr.  Goudy,)  but  I  hope  he  will  endeavor  to  accommodate 
his  feelings  to  the  interest  and  circumstances  of  his  country. 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY  said,  that  he  did  not  object 
to  the  representation  of  negroes,  so  much  as  he  did  to  the 
fewness  of  the  number  of  representatives.  He  was  surprised 
how  we  came  to  have  but  five,  including  those  intended  to 
represent  negroes.  That,  in  his  humble  opinion,  North 
Carolina  was  entided  to  that  number  independent  of  the 
negroes. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  endeavored  to  satisfy  him,  that  the  Con* 
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vention  had  no  rule  to  go  by  in  this  case  —  that  they  ccmid 
not  proceed  upon  the  ratio  mentioned  in  the  Constitution 
till  the  enumeration  of  the  people  was  made  —  that  some 
states  had  made  a  return  to  Congress  of  their  numbers,  and 
others  had  not  —  that  it  was  mentioned  that  we  had  had 
time,  but  made  no  return — that  the  present  number  was 
only  temporary  —  that  in  three  years  the  actual  census  would 
be  taken,  and  our  number  of  representatives  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

His  excellency,  Gov.  JOHNSTON,  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  temporary  number.  He  said  that  it  could 
not  militate  against  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  because 
they  paid  in  proportion;  that  no  great  inconvenience  could 
happen,  in  three  years,  from  their  paying  less  than  their  full 
proportion ;  that  they  were  not  very  flush  of  money,  and  that 
he  hoped  for  better  times  in  the  course  of  three  years. 

The  rest  of  the  2d  section  read. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TAYLOR  objected  to  the  provision  made 
for  impeaching.  He  urged  that  there  could  be  no  security 
from  it,  as  the  persons  accused  were  triable  by  the  Senate, 
who  were  a  part  of  the  legislature  themselves ;  that,  while 
men  were  fallible,  the  senators  were  liable  to  errors,  especially 
in  a  case  where  they  were  concerned  themselves. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  observe 
that  this  clause,  vesting  the  power  of  impeachment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities 
for  a  due  execution  of  all  public  offices.  Every  government 
requires  it.  Every  man  ought  to  be  amenable  K)r  his  con- 
duct, and  there  are  no  persons  so  proper  to  complain  of  the 
public  officers  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  know  the  feelings  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  will  be  ready  enough  to  make  com- 
plaints. If  this  power  were  not  provided,  the  consequences 
might  be  fatal.  It  will  be  not  only  the  means  of  punishing 
misconduct,  but  it  will  prevent  misconduct.  A  man  in  pub- 
lic office  who  knows  that  there  is  no  tribunal  to  punish  him, 
may  be  ready  to  deviate  from  his  duty;  but  if  he  knows 
there  is  a  tribunal  for  that  purpose,  although  he  may  be  a 
man  of  no  principle,  the  very  terror  of  punishment  will  per- 
haps deter  him.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  express  his  opinion,  and  point  out  any  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  either  thinks  defective,  or  has  heard 
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represented  to  be  so.  What  will  be  the  consequence  if  they 
who  have  objections  do  not  think  proper  to  communicate 
them,  and  they  are  not  to  be  mentioned  by  others  ?  Many 
gentlemen  have  read  many  objections,  which  perhaps  have 
made  impressions  on  their  minds,  though  they  are  not  com- 
municated to  us.  I  therefore  apprehend  that  the  member 
was  perfectly  regular  in  mentioning  the  objections  made  out 
of  doors.  Such  objections  may  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
gentlemen,  who,  not  being  used  to  convey  their  ideas  in 
public,  conceal  them  out  of  diffidence. 

Mr.  BLOOD  WORTH  wished  to  be  informed,  whether 
this  sole  power  of  impeachment,  given  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, deprived  the  state  of  the  power  of  impeaching 
any  of  its  members. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  answered,  that  this  impeachment  ex- 
tended only  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  —  that  it 
w^ould  be  improper  if  the  same  body  that  impeached  had 
the  power  of  trying  —  that,  therefore,  the  Constitution  had 
wisely  given  the  power  of  impeachment  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  of  trying  impeachments  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objection 
is  very  strong.  If  there  be  but  one  body  to  try,  where  are 
we?  If  any  tyranny  or  oppression  should  arise,  how  are 
those  who  perpetrated  such  oppression  to  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished ?  By  a  tribunal  consisting  of  the  very  men  who  assist 
in  such  tyranny.  Can  any  tribunal  be  found,  in  any  com- 
munity, who  will  give  judgment  against  their  own  actions  ? 
Is  it  the  nature  of  man  to  decide  against  himself  ?  I  am 
obliged  to  the  worthy  member  from  New  Hanover  for  assist- 
ing me  with  objections.  None  can  impeach  but  the  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  the  impeachments  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  senators,  who  are  one  of  the  branches  of  power  which 
we  dread  under  this  Constitution. 

His  excellency.  Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
worthy  member  from  Granville  surprises  me  by  his  objection. 
It  has  been  explained  by  another  member,  that  only  officers 
of  the  United  States  were  impeachable.  I  never  knew  any 
instance  of  a  man  being  impeached  for  a  legislative  act ;  nay, 
I  never  heard  it  suggested  before.  No  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  England,  has  ever  been  impeached  before 
the  Lords,  nor  any  lord,  for  a  legislative  misdemeanor.     A 
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representative  is  answerable  to  no  power  but  his  constituents. 
He  is  accountable  to  no  being  under  heaven  but  the  people 
who  appointed  him. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  replied,  that  it  now  appeared  to  him  in  a 
still  worse  light  than  before. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH  observed,  that  as  this  was  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States,  he  should  not  have  made  the 
observation  he  did,  had  the  sul^ect  not  been  particularly 
mentioned  —  that  the  words  "  sole  power  of  impeachment " 
were  so  general,  and  might  admit  of  such  a  latitude  of  con- 
struction, as  to  extend  to  every  legislative  member  upon  the 
continent,  so  as  to  preclude  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  from  impeaching. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman  rightly,  he  means  that  Congress  may  impeach  all 
die  people  or  officers  of  the  United  States.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  attend,  he  will  see  that  this  is  a  government  for 
confederated  states  ;  that,  consequently,  it  can  never  inter- 
meddle where  no  power  is  given.  I  confess  I  can  see  no  more 
reason  to  fear  in  this  case  than  from  our  own  General  As- 
sembly. A  power  is  given  to  our  own  state  Senate  to  try 
impeachments.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  point  out  some  tribu- 
nal to  try  great  offences  ?  Should  there  not  be  some  mode 
of  punishment  for  the  offences  of  the  officers  of  the  general 
government  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  such  officers  should 
be  kept  within  proper  bounds  ?  The  officers  of  the  United 
States  are  excluded  from  offices  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit, 
under  the  United  States,  on  impeachment  for,  and  convic- 
tion of,  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  is  certainly 
necessary.  This  exclusion  from  offices  is  harmless  in  com- 
parison with  the  regulation  made,  in  similar  cases,  in  our  own 
government.  Here  it  is  expressly  provided  how  far  the 
punishment  shall  extend,  and  that  it  shall  extend  no  farther. 
On  the  contrary,  the  limits  are  not  marked  in  our  own  Con- 
stitution, and  the  punishment  may  be  extended  too  far.  I 
believe  it  is  a  certain  and  known  fact,  that  members  of  the 
legislative  body  are  never,  as  such,  liable  to  impeachment, 
but  are  punishable  by  law  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
their  personal  capacity.  For  instance ;  the  members  of  As- 
sembly are  not  liable  to  impeachment,  but,  like  other  people, 
are  amenable  to  the  law  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted as  individuals.  But  in  Congress,  a  member  of  either 
house  can  be  no  officer. 
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Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  making 
objections  is  useful.  I  never  thought  of  the  objection  made 
by  the  member  from  New  Hanover.  I  never  thought  thai 
impeachments  extended  to  any  but  officers  of  the  United 
States.  When  you  look  at  the  judgment  to  be  given  on  im- 
peachments, you  will  see  that  the  punishment  goes  no  far- 
ther than  to  remove  and  disqualify  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall,  on  impeachment,  be  convicted  of  high 
misdemeanors.  Removal  from  office  is  the  punishment  — 
to  which  is  added  future  disqualification.  How  could  a  man 
be  removed  firom  office  who  had  no  office  ?  An  officer  of 
this  state  is  not  liable  to  the  United  States.  Congress  could 
not  disqualify  an  officer  of  this  state.  No  body  can  dis- 
qualify, but  that  body  which  creates.  We  have'  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  that  article.  We  are  perfectly  secure  as  to 
this  point.  I  should  laugh  at  any  judgment  they  should  give 
against  any  officer  of  our  own. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  From  the  complexion  of  the 
paragraph  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  applicable  only  to  officers 
of  the  United  States ;  but  the  gentleman's  own  reasoning 
convinces  me  that  he  is  wrong.  He  says  he  would  laugh  at 
them.  Will  the  gentleman  laugh  when  the  extension  of 
their  powers  takes  place  ?  It  is  only  by  our  adoption  they  can 
have  any  power. 

Mr.  Iredell.  Mr.  chairman,  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  last  up  is  founded  upon  misapprehension.  Every 
article  refers  to  its  particular  object.  We  must  judge  of  ex- 
pressions from  the  subject  matter  concerning  which  they  are 
used.  The  sole  power  of  impeachment  extends  only  to 
objects  of  the  Constitution.  The  Senate  shall  only  try  im- 
peachments arising  under  the  Constitution.  In  order  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  that  position,  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
before  explained  it  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  my 
apprehension  — "  under  this  Constitution."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words?  They  signify  those  arising  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  When  this  govern- 
ment is  adopted,  there  will  be  two  governments  to  which  we 
shall  owe  obedience.  To  the  government  of  the  Union,  in 
certain  defined  cases — to  our  own  state  government  in  every 
other  case.  If  the  general  government  were  to  disqualify 
me  from  any  office  which  I  held  in  North  Carolina  under  its 
laws,  I  would  refer  to  the  Constitution,  and  say  that  they 
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Tjblated  it,  as  it  only  extended  to  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JJLOODWORTH.  The  penalty  is  only  removal 
from  office.  It  does  not  mention  from  what  office.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  expression  that  convinces  me  that 
I  was  mistaken.     I  still  consider  it  in  the  same  light. 

Mr.  PORTER  wished  to  be  informed,  if  every  officer, 
who  was  a  creature  of  that  Constitution,  was  to  be  tried  by 
the  Senate  —  whether  such  officers,  and  those  who  had  com* 
plaints  against  them,  were  to  go  from  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  continent  to  the  seat  of  government,  to  adjust  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  DAVIE  answered,  that  impeachments  were  confined 
to  cases  under  the  Constitution,  but  did  not  descend  to  petty 
offices ;  that  if  the  gentleman  meant  that  it  would  be  trouble- 
some and  inconvenient  to  recur  to  the  federal  courts  in  case 
of  oppressions  by  officers,  and  to  carry  witnesses  such  great 
distances,  he  would  satisfy  the  gentleman,  that  Congress 
would  remove  such  inconveniences,  as  they  had  the  power 
of  appointing  inferior  tribunals,  where  such  dispu.tes  would 
be  tried. 

Mr.  J.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conceive  that,  if 
this  Constitution  be  adopted,  we  shall  have  a  large  number 
of  officers  in  North  Carolina  under  the  appointment  of  Con- 
gress. We  shall  undoubtedly,  for  instance,  have  a  great 
number  of  tax-gatherers.  If  any  of  these  officers  shall  do 
WTOiig,  when  we  come  to  fundamental  principles,  we  find 
that  we  have  no  way  to  punish  them  but  by  going  to  Con- 
gress, at  an  immense  distance,  whither  we  must  carry  our 
witnesses.  Every  gentleman  must  see,  in  these  cases,  that 
oppressions  will  arise.  I  conceive  that  they  cannot  be  tried 
elsewhere.  I  consider  that  the  Constitution  w^ill  be  ex- 
plained by  the  word  "  sole.''  If  they  did  not  mean  to  retain 
a  general  power  of  impeaching,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
saying  the  "  sole  power."  I  consider  therefore  that  oppres- 
sions will  arise.  If  I  am  oppressed,  I  must  go  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  complain.  I  consider  that,  when  man- 
kind are  about  to  part  with  rights,  thev  ought  only  to  part 
with  those  rights  which  they  can  with  convenience  relin- 
quish, and  not  such  as  must  involve  them  in  distresses. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  SPAIGHT  observed  that, 
though  the  power  of  impeachment  was  given,  yet  it  did  not 
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say  that  there  was  no  other  manner  of  giving  redress  —  that 
it  was  very  certain  and  clear  that,  if  any  man  was  injured 
by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  he  could  get  redress  by  a 
suit  at  law. 

Mr.  M ACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  I  never  heard 
before  that  a  tax-gatherer  was  worthy  of  impeachment.  It 
is  one  of  the  meanest  and  least  offices.  Impeachments  are 
only  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  If  any  one  is  in- 
jured in  his  person  or  property,  he  can  get  redress  by 
a  suit  at  law.  Why  does  the  gentleman  talk  in  this  man* 
ner  ?  It  shows  what  wretched  shifts  gentlemen  are  driven 
to.  I  never  heard,  in  my  life,  of  such  a  silly  objection. 
A  poor,  insignificant,  petty  officer  amenable  to  impeach- 
ment! 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objection  would  be 
right  if  there  was  no  other  mode  of  punishing.  But  it  is 
evident  that  an  officer  may  be  tried  by  a  court  of  common 
law.  He  may  be  tried  in  such  a  court  for  common-law 
offences,  whether  impeached  or  not.  As  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  inferior  tribunals  will  be  constituted,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  goin?  always  to  the  Supreme  Court,  even  in 
cases  where  the  federal  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
Where  this  exclusive  cognizance  is  not  given  them,  redress 
may  be  had  in  the  common-law  courts  in  the  state ;  and  1 
have  no  doubt  such  regulations  will  be  made  as  will  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  officers  to  distress  the  people  with 
impunity. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  observed,  that  men  who  were  in  very 
high  offices  could  not  be  come  at  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice ;  but  when  called  before  this  high  tribunal  and  con- 
victed, they  would  be  stripped  of  their  dignity,  and  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  then  the  courts  of 
common  law  might  proceed  against  them. 

Friday,  Ju/y  25,  17«8. 

The  Convention  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  BATTLE  in  the  chair.  1st  article  of  the  3d  sec- 
tion read. 

Mr.  CABARRUS  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  reason 
why  the  senators  were  to  be  elected  for  so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  IREDELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  waited  for  some 

time  in  hopes  that  a  gendeman  better  qualified  than  myself 
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would  explain  this  part.  Every  objection  tp  every  part 
of  this  Constitution  ought  to  be  answered  as  fully  as  pos- 
siMe. 

I  believe,  sir,  it  was  the  general  sense  of  all  America, 
with  the  exception  only  of  one  state,  in  forming  their  own 
state  constitutions,  that  the  legislative  body  should  be  divid- 
ed into  two  branches,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have 
a  double  security.  It  will  often  happen  that,  in  a  single 
body,  a  bare  majority  will  carry  exceptionaUe  and  pernicious 
measures.  The  violent  faction  of  a  party  may  often  form 
such  a  m^ority  in  a  single  body,  and  by  that  means  the 
particular  views  or  interests  of  a  part  of  the  community  may 
be  consulted,  and  those  of  the  rest  neglected  or  injured.  Is 
there  a  single  gentleman  in  this  Convention,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  has  not  found  the  minority 
in  the  most  important  questions  to  be  often  right  ?  Is  there 
a  man  here,  who  has  been  in  either  house,  who  has  not  at 
some  times  found  the  most  solid  advantages  from  the  coop- 
eration or  opposition  of  the  other  ?  If  a  measure  be  right, 
which  has  been  approved  of  by  one  branch,  the  other  will 
probably  confirm  it ;  if  it  be  wrong,  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
is  another  branch  to  oppose  or  amend  it.  These  principles 
probably  formed  one  reason  for  the  institution  of  a  Senate, 
m  the  form  of  government  before  us.  Another  arose  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  that  government,  as  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  particular  states. 

The  general  government  will  have  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  local  and  particular  interests  of  the  different  states  are 
left  to  their  respective  legislatures.  All  affairs  which  con- 
cern this  state  only  are  to  be  determined  by  our  represent- 
atives coming  from  all  parts  of  the  state ;  all  affairs  which 
concern  the  union  at  large  are  to  be  determined  by  repre- 
sentatives coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Thus,  then, 
the  general  government  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  state 
governments  to  be  preserved.  The  former  is  done  by  a  nu- 
merous representation  of  the  people  of  each  state,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  importance.  The  latter  is  effected  by  piving  each 
state  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  The  people 
will  be  represented  in  one  house,  the  state  legislatures  in  the 
other. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  is 
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too  great ;  but  I  cannot  think  so,  considering  the  great  weight 
which  the  House  of  Representatiyes  will  have.  Several  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned  for  this.  The  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  more  numerous  than  the  Senate.  They  will  represent 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  people.  They  will  originate 
all  money  billsi  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  in  any 
republican  government.  The  respectability  of  their  constitu* 
ents,  who  are  the  free  citizens  of  Amlerica,  will  add  great 
weight  to  the  representatives  ;  for  a  power  derived  from  the 
people  is  the  source  of  all  real  honor,  and  a  demonstration 
of  confidence  which  a  man  of  any  feeling  would  be  more 
ambitious  to  possess,  than  any  other  honor  or  any  emolument 
whatever.  There  is,  therefore,  always  a  danger  of  such  a 
house  becoming  too  powerful,  and  it  is  necessary  to  counter- 
act its  influence  by  giving  great  weight  and  authority  to  the 
other.  I  am  warranted  by  well-known  facts  in  my  opinion 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  large  will  have  more 
weight  than  we  should  be  induced  to  believe  from  a  slight 
consideration. 

The  British  government  furnishes  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance to  my  present  purpose.  In  that  country,  sir,  is  a 
king,  who  is  hereditary  —  a  man,  who  is  not  chosen  for  his 
abilities,  but  who,  though  he  may  be  without  principles  or 
sHbiiities,  is  by  birth  their  sovereign,  and  may  impart  the  vices 
of  his  character  to  the  government.  His  influence  and 
power  are  so  great,  that  the  people  would  l)ear  a  great  deal 
before  they  would  attempt  to  resist  his  authority.  He  is 
one  complete  branch  of  the  legislature  —  may  make  as  many 
peers  as  he  pleases,  who  are  immediately  members  of  another 
branch;  he  has  the  disposal  of  almost  all  offices  in  the  king- 
dom, commands  the  army  and  navy,  is  head  of  the  church, 
and  has  the  means  of  corrupting  a  large  proportion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  form  the  third  branch  of 
the  legislature.  The  House  of  Peers,  which  forms  the 
second  branch,  is  composed  of  members  who  are  hereditary, 
and,  except  as  to  money  bills,  (which  they  are  not  allowed 
either  to  originate  or  alter,)  hath  equal  authority  with  the 
other  house.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
are  considered  to  represent  the  people,  are  elected  for  seven 
years,  and  they  are  chosen  by  a  small  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  a  large  majority  of  them  by 
actual  corruption.     Under  these  circumstances,  one  would 
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suppose  their  influence,  compared  to  that  of  the  king  and  the 
lords,  was  very  inconsideraUe.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  have, 
by  degrees,  increased  their  power  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
and,  when  they  think  proper  to  exert  it,  can  command 
almost  any  thing  they  please.  This  great  power  they  enjoy, 
by  having  the  name  of  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  originating  money  bills.  What  authority, 
then,  will  our  representatives  not  possess,  who  will  really 
represent  the  people,  and  equally  have  the  right  of  originat- 
ing money  bills  ? 

The  manner  in  which  our  Senate  is  to  be  chosen  gives  us  an 
additional  security.  Our  senators  will  not  be  chosen  by  a 
king,  nor  tainted  by  his  influence.  They  are  to  be  chosen 
by  diflerent  legislatures  in  the  Union.  Each  is  to  choose 
two.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
the  utmost  prudence  and  circumspection  will  be  observed. 
We  may  presume  that  they  will  select  two  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  the  state,  two  men  who  had  given  the 
strongest  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  country. 
The  senators  are  not  to  hold  estates  for  life  in  the  legisla- 
ture, nor  to  transmit  them  to  their  children.  Their  families, 
friends,  and  estates,  will  be  pledges  for  their  fidelity  to  their 
country.  Holding  no  ofiice  under  the  United  States,  they 
will  lie  under  no  temptation  of  that  kind  to  forget  the 
interest  of  their  constituents.  There  is  every  probability 
that  men  elected  in  this  manner  will,  in  general,  do  their 
duty  faithfully.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  they 
will  cooperate  in  every  laudable  act,  but  strenuously  resist 
those  of  a  contrary  nature.  To  do  this  to  effect,  their  sta- 
tion  must  have  some  permanency  annexed  to  it. 

As  the  representatives  of  the  people  may  probably  be  more 
popular,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  prevent  factious  measures  taking  place,  which  may  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  the  public,  the  Senate 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  popular  clamor.  Men 
engaged  in  arduous  af&irs  are  often  obliged  to  do  things 
which  may,  for  the  present,  be  disapproved  of,  for  want  of 
full  information  of  the  case,  which  it  is  not  in  every  man's 
power  immediately  to  obtain.  In  the  mean  time,  every  one 
18  eager  to  judge,  and  many  to  condemn ;  and  thus  many 
an  action  is  for  a  time  unpopular,  the  true  policy  and  justice 
of  which  afterwards  very  plainly  appear.     These  observa- 
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tions  apfdy  even  to  acts  of  legislation  concerning  domestit 
policy :  they  apply  much  more  forcibly  to  the  case  of  foreign 
negotiations,  which  will  form  one  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  involved  in  the  labyrinth!i 
of  foreign  politics.  But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  watch  thtf» 
conduct  of  European  powers,  that  we  may  be  on  our  defence 
and  ready  in  case  of  an  attack.  All  these  things  will  re- 
quire a  continued  attention  ;  and,  in  order  to  know  whether 
they  were  transacted  rightly  or  not,  it  must  take  up  a  con- 
siderable time. 

A  certain  permanency  in  office  is,  in  my  opinion,  useful 
for  another  reason.  Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  for  a  na- 
tion than  to  have  its  affairs  conducted  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner. Consistency  and  stability  are  necessary  to  render  the 
laws  of  any  society  convenient  for  the  people.  If  they  were 
to  be  entirely  conducted  by  men  liable  to  be  called  away 
soon,  we  might  be  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  their 
utility ;  their  measures  might  be  abandoned  before  they  were 
fully  executed,  and  others,  of  a  less  beneficial  tendency,  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead.  The  public  also  would  be  deprived 
of  that  experience  which  adds  so  much  weight  to  the  great- 
est abilities. 

The  business  of  a  senator  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  and  more  extensive  information  than  can  be 
acquired  in  a  short  time.  This  can  be  made  evident  by 
facts  well  known.  I  doubt  not  the  gentlemen  of  this  house, 
who  have  been  members  of  Congress,  will  acknowledge  that 
they  have  known  several  instances  of  men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  were  there  many  months  before  they 
knew  how  to  act,  for  want  of  information  of  the  real  state 
of  the  Union.  The  acquisition  of  full  information  of  this 
kind  must  employ  a  great  deal  of  time;  since  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  all  the  states,  and  of  the  relative 
situation  of  foreign  nations,  would  be  indispensable.  Re- 
sponsibility, also,  would  be  lessened  by  a  short  duration  ;  for 
many  useful  measures  require  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  con*^ 
tinned  operations,  and  no  man  should  be  answerable  for  the 
ill  success  of  a  scheme  which  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
others. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  it  will  appear  that  six  years  are 
not  too  long  a  duration  for  the  Senate.  I  hope,  also,  it  will 
be  thought  that,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  liberties 
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and  interest  of  the  public,  it  will  form  an  additional  security 
to  hoth,  especially  when  the  next  clause  is  taken  up,  by 
which  we  shall  see  that  one  third  of  the  Senate  is  to  go  out 
eyery  second  year,  and  two  thirds  must  concur  in  the  most 
important  cases ;  so  that,  if  there  be  only  one  honest  man 
among  the  two  thirds  that  remain,  added  to  the  one  third 
which  has  recently  come  in,  this  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  ri»:hts  of  the  people  being  sacrificed  to  any  unjust  ambi* 
tion  of  that  body. 

I  was  in  hopes  some  other  gentleman  would  have  ex- 
plained this  paragraph,  because  it  introduces  an  entire  change 
m  our  system ;  and  every  change  ought  to  be  founded  on  ^ood 
reasons,  and  those  reasons  made  plain  to  the  people.  Had 
my  abilities  been  greater,  I  should  have  answered  the  objec- 
tion l)etter.  I  have,  however,  done  it  in  the  best  manner  in 
my  power,  and  I  hope  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  will  be 
latisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentleman  yester- 
day made  some  objections  to  the  power  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  insisted  that  he  was  possessed  of  legislative  powers; 
that,  in  case  of  equality  of  voice  in  the  Senate,  he  had  the 
deciding  vote,  and  that  of  course  he,  and  not  the  Senate, 
legislated.  1  confess  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  such 
an  objection,  especially  as  it  came  from  a  gentleman  of 
character.  As  far  as  my  understanding  goes,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  to  have  no  acting  part  in  the  Senate,  but  a  mere 
casting  vote.  In  every  other  instance,  he  is  merely  to  pre- 
side in  the  Senate  in  order  to  regulate  their  deliberations. 
I  think  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  him  in 
particular,  as  he  is  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  President,  and  therefore  may  be  presumed  to  possess  a 
great  share  of  the  confidence  of  all  the  states.  He  has  been 
called  a  useless  officer.  I  think  him  very  useful,  and  I  think 
the  objection  very  trifling.  It  shows  the  uniform  opposi- 
tion gentlemen  are  determined  to  make.  It  is  very  easy  to 
cavil  at  the  finest  government  that  ever  existed. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  to  the  commit- 
tee the  reasons  upon  which  this  officer  was  introduced.  I 
had  the  honor  to  observe  to  the  committee,  before,  the  causes 
of  the  particular  formation  of  the  Senate  — that  it  was  owing, 
with  other  reasons,  to  the  jealousy  of  the  states^  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  lesser  states  of  the 
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power  and  influence  of  the  larger  members  of  the  con- 
federacy. It  was  in  the  Senate  that  the  several  political 
interests  of  the  states  were  to  be  preserved,  and  where  all 
their  powers  were  to  be  perfectly  balanced.  The  com- 
mercial jealousy  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
had  a  principal  share  in  this  business.  It  might  happen,  in 
important  cases,  that  the  voices  would  be  equally  divided 
Indecision  might  be  dangerous  and  inconvenient  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  some  person  who 
should  determine  the  question  as  impartially  as  possible. 
Had  the  Vice-President  been  taken  from  the  representation 
of  any  of  the  states,  the  vote  of  that  state  would  have  been 
under  local  influence  in  the  second.  It  is  true  he  must  be 
chosen  from  some  state ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  his  election 
and  office,  he  represents  no  one  state  in  particular,  but  all 
the  states.  It  is  impossible  that  any  officer  could  be  chosen 
more  impartially.  He  is,  in  consequence  of  his  election,  the 
creature  of  no  particular  district  or  state,  but  the  officer  and 
representative  of  the  Union.  He  must  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  states  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  consequent- 
ly be  the  most  proper  person  to  decide  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
These,  I  believe,  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  Conven- 
tion formed  this  officer. 

6th  clause  of  the  3d  section  read. 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY  wished  gentlemen  to  offer 
their  objections.  That  they  must  have  made  objections  to 
it,  and  that  they  ought  to  mention  them  here. 

Mr.  JOHN  BLOUNT  said,  that  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment had  been  objected  to  yesterday,  and  that  it  was 
urged,  officers  were  to  be  carried  from  the  farthest  [)arts  of 
the  states  to  the  seat  of  government.  He  wished  to  know  if 
gentlemen  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  inclination 
to  get  up  a  second  time,  but  some  gentlemen  think  this  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  taken  notice  of.  I  recollect  it  was  men- 
tioned by  one  gentleman,  that  petty  officers  might  be  im- 
peached. It  appears  to  me,  sir,  to  be  the  most  horrid 
ignorance  to  suppose  that  every  officer,  however  trifling  his 
office,  is  to  be  impeached  for  every  petty  offence ;  and  that 
every  man,  who  should  be  injured  by  such  petty  officers, 
could  get  no  redress  but  by  this  mode  of  impeachment,  at 
the  seat  of  government,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
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miles,  whither  he  would  be  obliged  to  summon  a  great  num- 
ber of  witnesses.  I  hope  every  gentleman  in  this  commit- 
tee must  see  plainly  that  impeachments  cannot  extend  to 
inferior  officers  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  construction 
cannot  be  supported  without  a  departure  from  the  usual  and 
well-known  practice  both  in  England  and  America.  But 
this  clause  empowers  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  Union  at  large,  to  bring  great 
offenders  to  justice.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  state  trial  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  remember  it  was  objected 
yesterday,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment.  The  word  "  sole  "  was  supposed 
to  be  so  extensive  as  to  include  impeachable  ofiences  against 
particular  states.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  no  impro- 
priety in  the  expression.  The  word  relates  to  the  general 
objects  of  the  Union.  It  can  only  refer  to  offences  against 
the  United  States ;  nor  can  it  be  tortured  so  as  to  have  any 
other  meaning,  without  a  perversion  of  the  usual  meaning 
of  language.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate  the  sole  power 
of  trying.  And  here  is  a  valuable  provision,  not  to  be  found 
in  other  governments. 

In  England,  the  Lords,  who  try  impeachments,  declare 
soleninly,  upon  honor,  whether  the  persons  impeached  be 
guilty  or  not.  But  here  the  senators  are  on  oath.  This  is 
a  very  happy  security.  It  is  further  provided,  that,  when 
the  President  is  tried,  (for  he  is  also  liable  to  be  impeached,) 
the  chief  justice  shall  preside  in  the  Senate ;  because  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Vice-President  might  be  con- 
nected, together  with  the  President,  in  the  same  crime,  and 
would  therefore  be  an  improper  person  to  judge  him.  It 
would  l)e  improper  for  another  reason.  On  the  removal  ol 
the  President  from  office,  it  devolves  on  the  Vice-President. 
This  being  the  case,  if  the  Vice-President  should  be  judge, 
might  he  not  look  at  the  office  of  President,  and  endeavor  to 
influence  the  Senate  against  him  ?  This  is  a  most  excellent 
caution.  It  has  been  objected  by  some,  that  the  President 
is  in  no  danger  from  a  trial  by  the  Senate,  because  he  does 
nothing  without  its  concurrence.  It  is  true,  he  is  expressly 
restricted  not  to  make  treaties  without  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  the  senators  present,  nor  appoint  officers  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  (not  requiring  two  thirds.) 
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The  concurrence  of  all  the  senators,  however,  is  not  re- 
quired in  either  of  those  cases.  They  may  be  all  present 
when  he  is  impeached,  and  other  senators  in  the  mean  time 
introduced.  The  chief  justice,  we  ought  to  presume,  would 
not  countenance  a  collusion.  One  dissenting  person  might 
divulge  their  misbehavior.  Besides,  he  is  impeachable  for 
his  own  misdemeanors,  and  as  to  their  concurrence  with  him, 
it  might  be  effected  by  misrepresentations  of  his  own,  in 
which  case  they  would  be  innocent,  though  he  be  guilty.  I 
think,  therefore,  the  Senate  a  very  proper  body  to  try  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  mode  pointed  out  for  impeaching  and 
trying,  there  is  not  a  single  officer  but  may  be  tried  and 
indicted  at  common  law ;  for  it  is  provided,  that  a  judgment, 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to 
removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States ; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  law.  Thus  you  find  that  no  offender  can  escape 
the  danger  of  punishment.  Officers,  however,  cannot  be 
oppressed  by  an  unjust  decision  of  a  bare  majority ;  for  it 
further  provides,  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present;  so 
that  those  gentlemen  who  formed  this  government  have  been 
particularly  careful  to  distribute  every  part  of  it  as  equally 
as  possible.  As  the  government  is  solely  instituted  for  the 
United  States,  so  the  power  of  impeachment  only  extends 
to  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  gentleman  who  is  so 
much  afraid  of  impeachment  by  the  foderal  legislature,  is 
totally  mistaken  in  his  principles. 

Mr.  J.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  apprehension  is, 
that  this  clause  is  connected  with  the  other,  which  gives  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  is  very  dangerous.  When 
I  was  offering  an  objection  to  this  part,  I  observed  that  it 
was  supposed  by  some,  that  no  impeachments  could  be  pre- 
ferred but  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  concluded 
that  perhaps  the  collectors  of  the  United  States,  or  gatherers 
of  taxes,  might  impose  on  individuals  in  this  country,  and 
that  these  individuals  might  think  it  too  great  a  distance  to 
go  to  the  seat  of  federal  government  to  get  redress,  and  would 
therefore  be  injured  with  impunity.  1  observed  that  there 
were  some  gentlemen,  whose  abilities  are  great,  who  con- 
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strue  it  in  a  diflfereDt  maniien  They  ought  to  be  kind 
enough  to  carry  their  construction  not  to  the  mere  letter,  but 
to  the  meaning.  I  observe  that,  when  these  great  men  are 
met  in  Congress,  in  consequence  of  this  power,  they  will 
have  the  power  of  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  my  experience  in  life  shows  me  that  the  friends  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  will  get  the  offices.  These 
senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
appoint  their  friends  to  all  offices.  These  officers  will  be 
great  men,  atid  they  will  have  numerous  deputies  under 
them.  The  receiver-general  of  the  taxes  of  North  Carolina 
must  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  country.  Will  he 
come  to  me  for  his  taxes  ?  No.  He  will  send  his  deputy, 
who  will  have  special  instructions  to  oppress  me.  How  am 
I  to  be  redressed  ?  I  shall  be  told  that  I  must  go  to  Con- 
gress, to  get  him  impeached.  This  being  the  case,  whom 
am  I  to  impeach  ?  A  friend  of  the  representatives  of  North 
Carolina.  For,  unhappily  for  us,  these  men  will  have  too 
much  weight  for  us ;  they  will  have  friends  in  the  govern- 
ment who  will  be  inclined  against  us,  and  thus  we  may  be 
oppressed  with  impunity. 

I  was  sorry  yesterday  to  hear  personal  observations  drop 
from  a  gentleman  in  this  house.  If  we  are  not  of  equal 
ability  with  the  gentleman,  he  ought  to  possess  charity  to- 
wards us,  and  not  lavish  such  severe  reflections  upon  us  in 
such  a  declamatory  manner. 

These  are  considerations  I  offi)r  to  the  house.  These  op- 
pressions may  be  committed  by  these  officers.  I  can  see  no 
mode  of  redress.  If  there  be  any,  let  it  be  pointed  out. 
As  to  personal  aspersions,  with  respect  to  me,  I  despise  them. 
Let  him  convince  me  by  reasoning,  but  not  fall  on  detraction 
or  declamation. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  made  use  of  any 
asperity  to  that  gentleman  yesterday,  I  confess  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  It  was  because  such  an  observation  came  from  a  gentle- 
man of  his  profession.  Had  it  come  from  any  other  gentle- 
man in  this  Convention,  who  is  not  of  his  profession,  I 
should  not  be  surprised.  But  I  was  surprised  that  it  should 
come  from  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  must  know  the  con- 
trary perfectly  well.  If  his  memory  had  failed  him,  he  might 
have  known  by  consulting  his  library.  His  books  would 
have  told  him  that  no  petty  officer  was  ever  impeachaUe. 
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When  such  trivial,  ill-founded  objections  were  advanced,  by 
persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  was  it  not  sufficient  to  ir^ 
ritate  those  who  were  determined  to  decide  the  question  by 
a  regular  and  candid  discussion  ? 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  receiver-general  in  North 
Carolina,  if  we  adopt  the  Constitution,  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  say.  I  cannot  say  how  Congress  will  collect  their 
money.  It  will  depend  upon  laws  hereafter  to  be  made. 
These  laws  will  extend  to  other  states  as  well  as  to  us. 
Should  there  be  a  receiver-general  in  North  Carolina,  he 
certainly  will  not  be  authorized  to  oppress  the  people.  His 
deputies  can  have  no  power  that  he  could  not  have  himself. 
As  all  collectors  and  other  officers  will*  be  bound  to  act  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  obliged  to  give 
security  for  their  conduct,  we  may  expect  they  will  not  dare 
to  oppress.  The  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  these  receivers-general  will  give 
special  orders  to  their  deputies  to  oppress  the  people.  The 
President  is  the  superior  officer,  who  is  to  see  the  laws  put 
in  execution.  He  is  amenable  for  any  maladministration  in 
his  office.  Were  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  President 
should  give  wrong  instructions  to  his  deputies,  whereby  the 
citizens  would  be  distressed,  they  would  have  redress  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  common  law.  But,  says  he,  parties  in- 
jured must  go  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  get  redress  there.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  to  the  seat  of  the  general  government  for  that  purpose. 
No  persons  will  be  obliged  to  attend  there,  but  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions ;  for  Congress  will  form  regulations  so  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  thither,  but 
on  such  occasions. 

My  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  these  :  1  look  upon  it 
as  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  America,  except  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  government,  to  make  laws  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  people,  with  respect  to  local  attendance. 
They  will  not  agree  to  drag  their  citizens  unnecessarily  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles  from  their  homes.  This  would  be 
equally  inconvenient  to  all  except  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  seat  of  government,  and  therefore  will  be  prevented 
But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Grani^ille,  what  redress  have 
we  when  we  go  to  that  place  ?  These  great  officers  will  be 
the  friends  of  the  representatives  of  North  Carolina.     It  is 
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possible  they  may,  or  they  may  not.  They  have  the  power 
to  appoint  officers  for  each  state  from  what  place  they  please. 
It  is  probable  they  will  appoint  them  out  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  to  act.  I  will,  however,  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  those  federal  officers  who  vrill  be  guilty 
of  misdemeanors  in  this  state  will  be  near  relations  of  the 
representatives  and  senators  of  North  Carolina.  What  then^  ? 
Are  they  to  be  tried  by  them  only  ?  Will  they  be  the  near 
friends  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  other  states  ? 
If  not,  his  objection  goes  for  nothing.  I  do  not  understand 
what  he  says  about  detraction  and  declamation.  My  char- 
acter is  well  known.  I  am  no  declaimer ;  but  when  1  see  a 
gentleman,  ever  so  respectable,  betraying  his  trust  to  the 
public,  I  will  publish  it  loudly ;  and  I  say  this  is  not  detrac- 
tion or  declamation. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  impeachment  is  very 
different  in  its  nature  from  what  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Granville  supposes  it  to  be.  If  an  officer  commits  an  offence 
as:ainst  an  individual,  he  is  amenable  to  the  courts  of  law. 
If  he  commits  crimes  against  the  state,  he  may  be  indicted 
and  punished.  Impeachment  only  extends  to  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  in  a  public  office.     It  is  a  mode  of  trial 

rinted  out  for  great  misdemeanors  against  the  public.  But 
think  neither  that  gentleman  nor  any  other  person  need 
be  afraid  that  officers  who  commit  oppressions  will  pass  with 
impunity.  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  such  officers 
will  be  tried  by  their  cousins  and  friends.  Such  cannot  be 
on  the  jury  at  the  trial  of  the  cause ;  it  being  a  principle  of 
law  that  no  person  interested  in  a  cause,  or  who  is  a  rela- 
tion of  the  party,  can  be  a  juror  in  it.  This  is  the  light  in 
which  it  strikes  me.  Therefore  the  objection  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Granville  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  on 
that  principle. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  obviate  some 
objections  which  have  been  made.  It  was  said,  by  way  of 
argument,  that  they  could  impeach  and  remove  any  officer, 
whether  of  the  United  States  or  any  particular  state.  This 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hanover.  Noth- 
ing appears  to  me  more  unnatural  than  such  a  construction. 
The  Constitution  says,  in  one  place,  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  In 
the  clauses  under  debate,  it  provides  that  the  Senate  shall 
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have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  and  then  sub* 
joins,  that  judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi 
cation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit, 
under  the  United  States.  And  in  the  4th  section  of  the  2d 
article,  it  says  that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  of- 
fice on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Now,  sir,  what  can  be  more  clear  and  obvious  than  this  ? 
The  several  clauses  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  ought  to 
be  considered  together.  If  considered  separately  and  un- 
connectedly,  the  meaning  is  still  clear.  They  relate  to  the 
government  of  the  Union  altogether.  Judgment  on  im- 
peachment only  extends  to  removal  from  office,  and  future 
disqualification  to  bold  offices  under  the  United  States.  Can 
those  be  removed  from  offices,  and  disqualified  to  hold  offices 
under  the  United  States,  who  actually  held  no  office  under 
the  United  Stales  ?  The  4th  section  of  the  2d  article  pro- 
vides expressly  for  the  removal  of  the  President,  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction.  Does  not  this  clearly  prove  that  none 
but  officers  of  the  United  States  are  impeachable  ?  Had 
any  other  been  impeachable,  why  was  not  provision  made 
for  the  case  of  their  conviction  ?  Why  not  point  out  the 
punishment  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  others  ?  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  this  is  a  Constitution  which  is  not  made 
with  any  reference  to  the  government  of  any  particular  state^ 
or  to  officers  of  particular  states,  but  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  at  large. 

We  must  suppse  that  every  officer  here  spoken  of  must 
be  an  officer  of  the  United  States.  The  words  discover 
the  meaning  as  plainly  as  possible.  The  sentence  which 
provides  that  "judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,"  is  joined  by 
a  conjunction  copulative  to  the  other  sentence,  —  "and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit,  under  the  United  States,"  —  which  incontrovertibly 

£  roves  that  officers  of  the  United  States  only  are  referred  to. 
To  other  grammatical  construction  can  be  put  upon  it. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  to  refer  to  grammatical  construc- 
tions, since  the  whole  plainly  refers  to  the  government  ot 
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the  United  Stales  at  large.  The  general  government  can- 
not intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. Thcj  are  in  no  danger  from  it.  It  has  been  urged 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  a  consolidation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  the  state  legislatures  must  exist  in  full  force^ 
otherwise  the  general  government  cannot  exist  itself.  A 
consolidated  government  would  never  secure  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  would  be  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  keep  the  general  and  in- 
dividual governments  as  separate  and  distinct  as  possible. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  I  am 
obliged  to  the  honorable  gentleman  for  his  construction. 
Were  he  to  go  to  Congress,  he  might  put  that  construction 
on  the  Constitution.  But  no  one  can  say  what  construction 
Congress  will  put  upon  it.  I  do  not  distrust  him,  but  I 
distrust  them.  I  wish  to  leave  no  dangerous  latitude  of 
construction. 

The  1  St  clause  of  the  4th  section  read. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that* 
this  clause,  giving  this  control  over  the  time,  place,  and 
manner,  of  holding  elections,  to  Congress,  does  away  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  the  representatives  every  sec- 
ond year,  and  impairs  the  right  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
choose  the  senators.     I  wish  this  matter  to  be  explained. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  that  I  am 
a  very  great  admirer  of  the  new  Constitution,  but  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  reason  of  this  part.  The  reason  urged  is, 
that  every  government  ought  to  have  the  power  of  continu- 
ing itself,  and  that,  if  the  general  government  had  not  this 
power,  the  state  legislatures  might  neglect  to  regulate  elec- 
tions, whereby  the  government  might  be  discontinued.  As 
long  as  the  state  legislatures  have  it  in  their  power  not  to 
choose  the  senators,  this  power  in  Congress  appears  to  me 
altogether  useless,  because  they  can  put  an  end  to  the  gen- 
eral government  by  refusing  to  choose  senators.  But  I  do 
not  consider  this  such  a  blemish  in  the  Constitution  as  that 
it  ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  rejected.  I  observe  that  ev- 
ery state  which  has  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  recom- 
mended amendments,  has  given  directions  to  remove  this 
objection ;  and  I  hope,  if  this  state  adopts  it,  she  will  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  SPENCER.     Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
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tance  that  I  rise  upon  this  important  occasion.  I  have  con- 
sidered with  some  attention  the  subject  before  us.  I  have 
paid  attention  to  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  the  writings 
on  both  sides.  I  considered  it  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the 
other,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  would  be  best  to  adopt 
it  or  not.  I  would  not  wish  to  insinuate  any  reflections  on 
those  gentlemen  who  formed  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great 
performance.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  it,  and  it  is« 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  set  of  men  could  have  done.  Even 
if  it  be  true,  what  gentlemen  have  observed,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  were 
not  instructed  to  form  a  new  constitution,  but  to  amend  the 
Confederation,  this  will  be  immaterial,  if  it  be  proper  to 
be  adopted.  It  will  be  of  equal  benefit  to  us,  if  proper  to 
be  adopted  in  the  whole,  or  in  such  parts  as  will  be  neces- 
sary, whether  they  were  expressly  delegated  for  that  purpose 
or  not.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  reprehensible  clause ; 
because  it  seems  to  strike  at  the  state  legislatures,  and  see.ms 
to  take  away  that  power  of  elecitons  which  reason  dictates 
they  ought  to  have  among  themselves.  It  apparently  looks 
fonvard  to  a  consolidation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  state  legislatures  may  entirely  decay 
away. 

This  is  one  of  the  grounds  which  have  induced  me  to 
make  objections  to  the  new  form  of  government.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  state  governments  are  not  sufficiently 
secured,  and  that  they  may  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
mass  of  powers  given  to  Congress.  If  that  be  the  case, 
such  power  should  not  be  given ;  for,  from  all  the  notions 
which  we  have  concerning  our  happiness  and  well-being, 
the  state  governments  are  the  basis  of  our  happiness,  secu- 
rity, and  prosperity.  A  large  extent  of  country  ought»to  be 
divided  into  such  a  number  of  states  as  that  the  people  may 
conveniently  carry  on  their  own  government.  This  will 
render  the  government  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  genius 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
consist  of  ten  times  as  many  states,  they  might  all  have  a 
degree  of  harmony.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  but  some 
cement  for  their  connection.  On  the  contrary,  if  all  the 
United  States  were  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great  mass 
of  powers  given  to  Congress,  the  parts  that  are  more  dis- 
tant in  this  great  empire  would  be  governed  with  less  and 
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less  imergy.  It  would  not  suit  the  genius  of  the  peojde  to 
assist  in  the  government.  Nothing  would  suppcNrt  govern- 
ment,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  but  mUitary  coercion.  Armies 
would  be  necessary  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  expense  which  they  would  cost,  and  the  burdens  which 
they  would  render  necessary  to  be  laid  upon  the  people, 
would  be  ruinous.  I  know  of  no  way  that  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  happiness  of  the  people,  but  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  existence  of  the  several  states,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  swallowed  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  existence  of  the  state  govern- 
ments is  essential  to  that  of  the  general  government,  because 
they  choose  the  senators.  By  this  clause,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  alterations,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  place  of  choosing  senators.  They  may  alter 
the  time  from  six  to  twenty  years,  or  to  any  time ;  for  they 
have  an  unlimited  control  over  the  time  of  elections.  They 
have  also  an  absolute  control  over  the  election  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. It  deprives  the  people  of  the  very  mode  of 
choosing  them.  It  seems  nearly  to  throw  the  whole  power 
of  election  into  the  hands  of  Congress.  It  strikes  at  the 
mode,  time,  and  place,  of  choosing  representatives.  It  puts 
all  but  the  place  of  electing  senators  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. This  supersedes  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  state 
legislatures.  This  is  such  an  article  as  I  can  give  no  sanc- 
tion to,  because  it  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ments on  which  depends  the  happiness  of  the  states  and  the 
general  government.  It  is  with  reluctance  I  make  the  ob- 
jection. I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  the  characters  of 
the  framers  of  this  Constitution.  I  mean  to  make  objections 
only  which  are  necessary  to  be  made.  I  would  not  take  up 
time  unnecessarily.  As  to  this  matter,  it  strikes  at  the  foun- 
dation of  every  thing.  I  may  say  more  when  we  come  to 
that  part  which  points  out  the  mode  of  doing  without  the 
agency  of  the  state  legislatures. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
much  candor  and  moderation.  The  liberal  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  com- 
mand my  respect.  No  time  can  be  better  employed  than  in 
endeavoring  to  remove,  by  fair  and  just  reasoning,  every  ob- 
jection which  can  be  made  to  this  Constitution.  I  appre- 
hend  that  the  honorable  gentleman  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
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extent  of  the  operation  of  this  clause.  He  supposes  that  the 
control  of  the  general  government  over  elections  looks  for- 
"ward  to  a  consolidation  of  the  states,  and  that  the  general 
word  time  may  extend  to  twenty,  or  any  number  of  years. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  this  clause  does  by  no  means  warrant 
such  a  construction.  We  ought  to  compare  other  parts  witi; 
It.  Does  not  the  Constitution  say  that  representatives  shall 
be  chosen  every  second  year  ?  The  right  of  choosing  them, 
therefore,  reverts  to  the  people  every  second  year.  No  in- 
strument of  writing  ought  to  be  construed  absurdly,  when  a 
rational  construction  can  be  put  upon  it.  If  Congress  can 
prolong  the  election  to  any  time  they  please,  why  is  it  said 
that  representatives  shall  be  chosen  every  second  year? 
They  must  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  but  whether  in  the 
month  of  March,  or  January,  or  any  other  month,  may  be 
ascertained,  at  a  future  time,  by  regulations  of  Congress. 
The  word  time  refers  only  to  the  particular  month  and  day 
within  the  two  years.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
that,  if  any  thing  in  this  Constitution  tended  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  state  government,  instead  of  exciting  the  admira- 
tion of  any  man,  it  ought  to  excite  the  resentment  and 
execration.  No  such  wicked  intention  ought  to  be  suffered. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  formed  thd  Constitution  had  no  such 
object;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  the  least  ground  for  that 
jealousy.  The  very  existence  of  the  general  government 
depends  on  that  of  the  state  governments.  The  state  legisla- 
tures are  to  choose  the  senators.  Without  a  Senate  there 
can  be  no  Congress.  The  state  legislatures  are  also  to  direct 
the  manner  of  choosing  the  President.  Unless,  therefore, 
there  are  state  legislatures  to  direct  that  manner,  no  Presi- 
dent can  be  chosen.  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
as  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  since,  as  they  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  each 
state  legislature,  if  there  are  no  state  legislatures,  there  are 
no  persons  to  choose  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  very  existence  of  the  general  govern- 
ment depends  on  that  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  of  course, 
that  their  continuance  cannot  be  endangered  by  it. 

An  occasion  may  arise  when  the  exercise  of  this  ultimate 
power  in  Congress  may  be  necessary ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
state  should  be  involved  in  war,  and  its  legislature  could  not 
assemble,  (as  wad  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  and  occasion 
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ally  of  some  other  states,  during  the  late  war ;)  it  might  also 
be  uselul  for  this  reason  —  lest  a  few  powerful  states  should 
combine,  and  make  regulations  concerning  elections  which 
might  deprive  many  of  the  electors  of  a  fan*  exercise  of  their 
rights,  and  thus  injure  the  community,  and  occasion  great 
dissatisfaction.  And  it  seems  natural  and  proper  that  every 
government  should  have  in  itself  the  means  ot  its  own  pres- 
ervation. A  few  of  the  great  states  might  combine  to  pre- 
vent any  election  of  representatives  at  all,  and  thus  a  major- 
ity might  be  wanting  to  do  business ;  but  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  destroy  the  government  by  the  non-election  of  sena- 
tors, because  one  third  only  are  to  go  out  at  a  time,  and  all 
the  states  will  be  equally  represented  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  probable  this  power  would  be  abused ;  for,  if  it  should 
be,  the  state  legislatures  would  immediately  resent  it,  and 
their  authority  over  the  people  will  always  be  extremely 
great.  These  reasons  induce  me  to  think  that  the  power  is 
both  necessary  and  useful.  But  I  am  sensible  great  jealousy 
has  been  entertained  concerning  it ;  and  as  perhaps  the 
danger  of  a  combination,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
to  destroy  or  distress  the  general  government,  is  not  very 
probable,  it  may  be  I)etter  to  incur  the  risk,  than  occasion 
any  discontent  by  sufiering  the  clause  to  continue  as  it  now 
stands.  I  should,  therefore,  not  object  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of  other  states  —  that 
this  power  in  Congress  should  only  be  exercised  when  a 
state  legislature  neglected  or  was  disabled  from  making  the 
regulations  required. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  designs  were  made,  by  the  honorable  gentlemen 
who  composed  the  Federal  Constitution,  against  our  lib- 
erties. I  only  meant  to  say  that  the  words  in  this  place 
were  exceeding  vague.  It  may  admit  of  the  gentleman's 
construction ;  but  it  may  admit  of  a  contrary  construction. 
In  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  words  ought  not  to  be  so 
vague  and  indeterminate.  I  have  said  that  the  states  are 
the  basis  on  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  rest,  an^  which  must  render  us  secure.  No  man 
wishes  more  for  a  federal  government  than  I  do.  I  think 
it  necessary  for  our  happiness  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
we  form  a  government  which  must  entail  happiness  or 
misery  on  posterity,  nothing  is  of  more  consequence  than 
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settling  it  so  as  to  exclude  animosity  and  a  contest  between 
the  general  and  individual  governments.  With  respect  U.. 
the  mode  here  mentioned,  they  are  words  of  very  great  ex 
tent.  This  clause  provides  that  a  Congress  may  at  any 
time  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
senators.  These  words  are  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it 
must  ultimately  destroy  the  whole  liberty  of  the  United 
States.  It  strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  the  states,  and 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  having  them  at  all.  I  would 
therefore  wish  to  have  it  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  Congress  should  not  interfere  but  when  the  states  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  regulate  elections. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that 
such  learned  arguments  as  are  offered  to  reconcile  our  minds 
to  such  dangerous  powers  will  not  have  the  intended  weight. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  the  only  democratical 
branch.  This  clause  may  destroy  representation  entirely. 
What  does  it  say  ?  "  The  times,  places,  and  manner,  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators." 
Notv,  sir,  does  not  this  clause  give  an  unlimited  and  un- 
bounded power  to  Congress  over  the  times,  places,  and 
manner,  of  choosing  representatives  ?  They  may  make  the 
time  of  election  so  long,  the  place  so  inconvenient,  and  the 
manner  so  oppressive,  that  it  will  entirely  destroy  repre- 
sentation. I  hope  gentlemen  will  exercise  their  own  under- 
standing on  this  occasion,  and  not  let  their  judgment  be  led 
away  by  these  shining  characters,  for  whom,  however,  I 
have  the  highest  respect.  This  Constitution,  if  adopted  in 
Its  present  mode,  must  end  in  the  subversion  of  our  liberties. 
Suppose  it  takes  place  in  North  Carolina;  can  farmers 
elect  them?  No,  sir.  The  elections  may  be  in  such  a 
manner  that  men  may  be  appointed  who  are  not  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  This  may  exist,  and  it  ought  to 
be  guarded  against.  As  to  the  place,  suppose  Congress 
should  order  the  elections  to  be  held  in  the  most  incon- 
venient place  in  the  most  inconvenient  district ;  could  every 
person  entitled  to  vote  attend  at  such  a  place  ?  Suppose 
they  should  order  it  to  be  laid  off  into  so  many  districts,  and 
order  the  election  to  be  held  within  each  district ,  yet  may 
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not  their  power  over  the  manner  of  election  enable  them  to 
exclude  from  voting  every  description  of  men  they  please  ? 
The  democratic  branch  is  so  much  endangered,  that  no 
arguments  can  be  made  use  of  to  satisfy  my  mind  to  it. 
The  honorable  gendeman  has  amused  us  with  learned  dia* 
cussions,  and  told  us  he  will  condescend  to  propose  amend- 
ments. I  hope  the  representatives  of  North  Carolina  will 
never  swallow  the  Constitution  till  it  is  amended. 

Mr.  GOUDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  invasion  of  these 
states  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  this  clause.  But  why  did 
they  not  mention  that  it  should  be  only  in  cases  of  inva- 
sion ?  But  that  was  not  the  reason,  in  my  humble  opinion. 
I  fear  it  was  a  combination  against  our  liberties.  I  ask, 
when  we  give  them  the  purse  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword 
in  another,  what  power  have  we  left  ?  It  will  lead  to  an 
aristocratical  government,  and  establish  tyranny  over  us. 
We  are  freemen,  and  we  ought  to  have  the  privileges  of 
such. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  impute 
any  impure  intentions  to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  this 
Constitution.  I  think  it  unwarrantable  in  any  one  to  do  it. 
I  believe  that  were  there  twenty  conventions  appointed,  and 
as  many  constitutions  formed,  we  never  could  get  men 
more  able  and  disinterested  than  those  who  formed  this; 
nor  a  constitution  less  exceptionable  than  that  which  is  now 
before  you.  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  this  article  will  be 
attended  with  all  the  fatal  consequences  which  the  gentle- 
man conceives.  I  conceive  that  Congress  can  have  no  other 
power  than  the  states  had.  The  states,  with  regard  to 
elections,  must  be  governed  by  the  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  so  must  Congress.  But  I  believe  the  power,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  unnecessary.  1  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  in  the  mode  recommended  by  the  worthy  member 
on  my  right  hand.  Although  I  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious to  adopt  any  constitution  that  would  endanger  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  I  have  no  fear  in  adopt- 
ing this  Constitution,  and  then  proposing  amendments.  I 
feel  as  much  attachment  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  my 
country  as  any  man  in  it;  and  if  I  thought  any  thing  in 
this  Constitution  tended  to  abridge  these  rights,  I  would 
not  agree  to  it.  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  is  the  case.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  it  will  be  adopted  by  a  very  great 
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magority  of  the  states.  For  states  who  have  been  as  jealous 
of  their  liberties  as  any  in  the  world  have  adopted  it,  and 
they  arc  some  of  the  most  powerful  states.  We  shall  have 
the  assent  of  all  the  states  in  getting  amendments.  Some 
gentlemen  have  apprehensions  that  Congress  will  immedi- 
ately conspire  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The 
men  of  whom  Congress  will  consist  are  to  be  chosen  from 
among  ourselves.  They  will  be  in  the  same  situation  with 
us.  1  hey  are  to  be  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
They  cannot  injure  us  without  injuring  themselves.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  we  shall  choose  the  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity. Should  different  men  be  appointed,  they  are 
sufficiently  responsible.  I  therefore  think  that  no  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended. 

Mr.  M'DOWALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  the  highest 
esteem  for  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last.  He  has  amused 
us  with  the  fine  characters  of  those  who  formed  that  gov- 
ernment. Some  were  good,  but  some  were  very  imperious, 
aristocratical,  despotic,  and  monarcliical.  If  parts  of  it  are 
extremely  good,  other  parts  are  very  bad. 

The  freedom  of  election  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities 
we  have  for  our  liberty  and  privileges.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  member  from  Edenton,  that  the  control  over  elections 
was  only  given  to  Congress  to  be  used  in  case  of  invasion. 
I  differ  from  him.  That  could  not  have  been  their  intention, 
otherwise  they  could  have  expressed  it.  But,  sir,  it  points 
forward  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  no  state  legislatures 
—  to  the  consolidation  of  all  the  states.  The  states  will  be 
kept  up  as  boards  of  elections.  I  think  the  same  men  could 
make  a  better  constitution ;  for  good  government  is  not  the 
work  of  a  short  time.  They  only  had  their  own  wisdom; 
Were  they  to  go  now,  they  would  have  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States.  Every  gentleman  who  must  reflixt  on  this 
must  see  it.  The  adoption  of  several  other  states  is  urged. 
I  hope  every  gentleman  stands  for  himself,  will  act  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment,  and  will  pay  no  respect  to  the 
adoption  by  the  other  states.  It  may  embarrass  us  in  some 
political  difficulties,  but  let  us  attend  to  the  interest  of  our 
constituents. 

Mr.  IREDELL  answered,  that  he  stated  the  case  of 
invasion  as  only  one  reason  out  of  many  for  giving  the  ulti- 
mate control  over  elections  to  Congress. 

VOL.  IV.  8 
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Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  consolidation  of  the 
states  is  said  by  some  gentlemen  to  have  been  intended. 
They  insinuate  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  giving  this 
power  of  elections.  If  there  were  any  seeds  in  this  Con- 
stitution which  might,  one  day,  produce  a  consolidation, 
it  would,  sir,  with  me,  be  an  insuperable  objection,  I  am 
so  perfectly  convinced  that  so  extensive  a  country  as  this 
can  never  be  managed  by  one  consolidated  government. 
The  Federal  Convention  were  as  well  convinced  as  the 
members  of  this  house,  that  the  state  governments  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  federal  government. 
They  considered  them  as  the  great  massy  pillars  on  which 
this  political  fabric  was  to  be  extended  and  supported;  and 
were  fully  persuaded  that,  when  they  were  removed,  or 
should  moulder  down  by  time,  the  general  government  must 
tumble  into  ruin.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  no 
department  of  it  can  exist  without  the  state  governments. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  Who 
are  to  vote  for  the  federal  representatives?  Those  who  vote 
for  the  state  representatives.  If  the  state  government  van- 
ishes, the  general  government  must  vanish  also.  This  is 
the  foundation  on  which  this  government  was  raised,  and 
without  which  it  cannot  possibly  exist. 

The  next  department  is  the  Senate.  How  is  it  formed  ? 
By  the  states  themselves.  Do  they  not  choose  them  ?  Are 
they  not  created  by  them  ?  And  will  they  not  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  states  particularly  at  heart  ?  The  states,  sir, 
can  put  a  final  period  to  the  government,  as  was  observed  by  a 
gentleman  who  thought  this  power  over  elections  unneces- 
sary. If  the  state  legislatures  think  proper,  they  may  refuse 
to  choose  senators,  and  the  government  must  be  destroyed. 

Is  not  this  government  a  nerveless  mass,  a  dead  carcase, 
without  the  executive  power  ?  Let  your  representatives  be 
the  most  vicious  demons  that  ever  existed;  let  them  plot 
against  the  liberties  6f  America ;  let  them  conspire  against 
its  happiness,  —  all  their  machinations  will  not  avail  if  not 
put  in  execution.  By  whom  are  their  laws  and  projects  to 
be  executed  ?  By  the  President.  How  is  he  created  ?  By 
electors  appointed  by  the  people  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislatures  —  by  a  union  of  the  interest  of  the  people  and 
the  state  governments.  The  state  governments  can  put  a 
veto^  at  any  time,  on  the  general  government,  by  ceasing  to 
continue  the  executive  power.     Admitting  the  representa- 
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tives  or  senators  could  make  corrupt  laws,  they  can  neither 
execute  them  themselves,  nor  appoint  the  executive.  Now, 
sir,  I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  every  candid  mind,  that  no 
part  of  this  government  can  be  continued  after  the  state  gov- 
ernments lose  their  existence,  or  even  their  present  forms. 
It  may  also  be  easily  proved  that  all  federal  governments 
possess  an  inherent  weakness,  which  continually  tends  to 
their  destruction.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  all  governments 
of  a  federal  nature  bave  been  short-lived. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Achaean  league,  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council,  and  other  ancient  confederacies  ;  and  this  opin- 
ion is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history. 
There  are  instances  in  Europe  of  confederacies  subsisting  a 
considerable  time ;  but  their  duration  must  be  attributed  to 
circumstances  exterior  to  their  government.  The  Germanic 
confederacy  would  not  exist  a  moment,  were  it  not  for  fear 
of  the  surrounding  powers,  and  the  interest  of  the  emperor. 
The  history  of  this  confederacy  is  but  a  series  of  factions, 
dissensions,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war.  The  confederacies  of 
the  Swiss,  and  United  Netherlands,  would  long  ago  have 
been  destroyed,  from  their  imbecility,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fear,  and  even  the  policy,  of  the  bordering  nations.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  such  a  government  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  it  any  probable  longevity.  But,  sir,  there  is  an 
excellent  principle  in  this  proposed  plan  of  federal  govern- 
ment, which  none  of  these  confederacies  had,  and  to  the 
want  of  which,  in  a  great  measure,  their  imperfections  may 
be  justly  attributed  —  I  mean  the  princifde  of  representation. 
I  hope  that,  by  the  agency  of  this  principle,  if  it  be  not  im- 
mortal, it  will  at  least  be  long-lived.  I  thought  it  necessary 
(to  say  this  much  to  detect  the  futility  of  that  unwarrantable 
suggestion,  that  we  are  tp  be  swallowed  up  by  a  great  con- 
solidated government.  Every  part  of  this  federal  govern- 
ment is  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures for  its  existence.  The  whole,  sir,  can  never  swallow 
up  its  parts.  The  gentleman  from  .Edenton  (Mr.  Iredell) 
has  pointed  out  the  reasons  of  giving  this  control  over  elec- 
tions to  Congress,  the  principal  of  which  was,  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  the  government  by  designing  states.  If  all  the 
states  were  equally  possessed  of  absolute  power  over  their 
elections,  without  any  control  of  Congress,  danger  might  be 
justly  apprehended  where  one  state  possesses  as  much  terri- 
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tofy  as  four  or  five  others ;  and  some  of  them,  being  thinly 
peopled  now,  will  daily  become  more  numerous  and  tbrmida* 
Ue.  Without  this  control  in  Congress,  those  large  states 
might  successfully  combine  to  destroy  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  control  any  combina- 
tion of  this  kind. 

Another  principal  reason  was,  that  it  would  operate,  in 
favor  of  the  people,  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  fed- 
eral Senate.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  nrntter  of  fact.  The 
history  of  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island  is  well  known.  An 
abandoned  faction  have  seized  .on  the  reins  of  government, 
and  frequently  refused  to  have  any  representation  in  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  had  the  power  of  making  the  law  of 
elections  operate  throughout  the  United  States,  no  state 
could  withdraw  itself  from  the  national  councils,  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  that  trifling  state  would  not  have  withheld  its 
representation.  What  once  happened  may  happen  again  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  give  Congress  this  power,  to  keep  the 
government  in  full  operation.  This  being  a  federal  govern- 
ment, and  involving  the  interests  of  several  states,  and  some 
acts  requiring  the  assent  of  more  than  a  majority,  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  their  representation  full.  It  would  have 
been  a  solecism,  to  have  a  government  without  any  means  of 
self-preservation.  The  Confederation  is  the  only  instance 
of  a  government  without  such  means,  and  is  a  nerveless  sys- 
tem, as  inadequate  to  every  purpose  of  government  as  it  is  to 
the  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  America.  When 
the  councils  of  America  have  this  power  over  elections,  they 
can,  in  spite  of  any  faction  in  any  particular  state,  give  the 
people  a  representation.  Uniformity  in  matters  of  election  / 
IS  also  of  the  greatest  consequence.  They  ought  all  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  law  and  the  same  principles,  and  not  to 
be  different  in  one  state  from  what  they  are  in  another.  At 
present,  the  manner  of  electing  is  different  in  different  states. 
Some  elect  by  ballot,  and  others  viva  voce.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  have  the  manner  uniform  in  all  the  states.  I 
shall  now  answer  some  observations  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mecklenburg.  He  has  stated  that  this  power  over 
elections  gave  to  Congress  power  to  lengthen  the  time  for 
which  they  were  elected.  Let  us  read  this  clause  coolly, 
all  prejudice  aside,  and  determine  whether  this  construction 
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be  warrantable.  The  clause  runs  thus :  <<  The  times, 
places,  and  manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and 
representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  senators."  I  take  it  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  or  individual 
governments  to  alter,  that  the  representatives  shall  be  chosen 
every  second  year,  and  that  the  tenure  of  their  office  shall 
be  for  two  years ;  that  senators  be  chosen  every  sixth  year, 
and  that  the  tenure  of  their  office  be  for  six  years.  I  take  it 
also  as  a  principle,  that  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislatures  are  to  elect  the  federal 
representatives.  Congress  has  ultimately  no  power  over 
elections,  but  what  is  primarily  given  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures. If  Congress  had  the  power  of  prolonging  the  time, 
&c.,  as  gentlemen  observe,  the  same  powers  must  be  com* 
pletely  vested  in  the  state  legislatures.  I  call  upon  every 
gentleman  candidly  to  declare,  whethef  the  state  legislatures 
have  the  power  ot  altering  the  time  of  elections  for  repre- 
sentatives from  two  to  four  years,. or  senators  from  six  to 
twelve ;  and  whether  they  have  the  power  to  require  any 
other  qualifications  than  those  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislatures ;  and  also  whether  they  have  any 
other  power  over  the  manner  of  elections,  any  more  than  the 
mere  mode  of  the  act  of  choosing ;  or  whether  they  shall  be 
held  by  sheriffs,  as  contradistinguished  from  any  other  officer ; 
or  whether  they  shall  be  by  votes,  as  contradistinguished  from 
ballots,  or  any  other  way.  If  gentlemen  will  pay  attention, 
they  will  find  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  clause.  Congress 
has  no  power  but  what  was  given  to  the  states  in  the  first  part 
of  the  same  clause.  They  may  alter  the  manner  of  holding  the 
election,  but  cannot  alter  the  tenure  of  their  office.  They  can- 
not alter  the  nature  of  the  elections ;  for  it  is  established,  as 
fundamental  principles,  that  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature  shall  elect  the  federal  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  tenure  of  their  office  shall  be  for  two 
years ;  and  likewise,  that  the  senators  shall  be  elected  by 
the  legislatures,  and  that  the  tenure  of  their  office  shall  be 
for  six  years.  When  gentlemen  view  the  clause  accurately, 
and  see  that  Congress  have  only  the  same  power  which  was 
in  the   state  legislature,  they  will  not  be   alarmed.     The 
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learned  doctor  on  my  right  (Mr.  Spencer)  has  also  said  that 
Congress  mi^ht  lengthen  the  time  of  elections.  I  am  will- 
ing to  appeal  to  grammatical  construction  and  punctuation. 
Let  me  read  this,  as  it  stands  on  paper.  [Here  he  read  the 
clause  different  ways,  expressing  the  same  sense.]  Here, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  this  power  over  elections  is 
given  to  the  states,  and  in  the  latter  part  the  same  power  is 
given  to  Congress,  and  extending  only  to  the  time  of  hold- 
tngf  the  place  of  holdings  and  the  manner  of  holdingj  the 
elections.  Is  this  not  the  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical 
construction  of  the  clause  ?  Is  it  possible  to  put  any  other 
construction  on  it,  without  departing  from  the  natural  order, 
and  without  deviating  from  the  general  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  every  rule  of  grammatical  construction  ?  Twist  it,  tor- 
ture it,  ^s  you  may,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  different  sense 
upon  it.  The  worthy  gentleman  from  New  Hanover,  (whose 
ardor  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  I  wish  never  to  be  damped,) 
has  insinuated  that  high  characters  might  influence  the  mem- 
bers on  this  occasion.  I  declare,  for  my  own  part,  I  wish 
every  man  to  be  guided  by  his  own  conscience  and  under- 
standing, and  by  nothing  else.  Every  man  has  not  l)een 
bred  a  politician,  nor  studied  the  science  of  government; 
yet,  when  a  subject  is  explained,  if  the  mind  is  unwarped  by 
,  prejudice,  and  not  in  the  leading-strings  of  other  people, 
gentlemen  will  do  what  is  right.  Were  this  the  case,  1 
would  risk  my  salvation  on  a  right  decision. 

Mr.  CALDWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  things  which 
can  be  may  be.  We  know  that,  in  the  British  government, 
the  members  of  Parliament  were  eligible  only  for  three 
years.  They  determined  they  might  be  chosen  for  seven 
years.  If  Congress  can  alter  the  time,  manner,  and  place, 
I  think  it  will  enable  them  to  do  what  the  British  Par- 
liament once  did.  They  have  declared  that  the  elections 
of  senators  are  for  six  years,  and  of  representatives  for  two 
years.  But  they  have  said  there  was  an  exception  to  this 
general  declaration,  viz.,  that  Congress  can  alter  them.  If 
the  Convention  only  meant  that  they  should  alter  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  discontinuation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, why  have  they  not  said  so  ?  It  must  appear  to 
every  gentleman  in  this  Convention,  that  they  can  alter 
the  elections  to  what  time  they  please.  And  if  the  British 
Parliament  did  once  give  themselves  the  power  of  sitting 
four  years  longer  than  they  had  a  right  to  do,  Congress, 
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having  a  standing  army,  and  the  command  of  the  militiai 
may,  with  the  same  propriety,  make  an  act  to  continue  the 
members  for  twenty  years,  ojr  even  for  their  natural  lives. 
This  construction  appears  perfectly  rational  to  me.  I  shall 
therefore  think  that  this  Convention  will  never  swallow  such 
a  government,  without  securing  us  against  danger. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man from  Guilford  has  made  an  objection  which  astonishes 
me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  heard.  He  seems  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  England,  but  he  ought  to 
consider  whether  his  historical  references  apply  to  this 
country.  He  tells  us  of  triennial  elections  being  changed 
to  septennial  elections.  This  is  an  historical  fact  we  well 
know,  and  the  occasion  on  which  it  happened  is  equally 
well  known.  They  talk  as  loudly  of  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  in  England  as  we  do  here,  but  they  hav« 
no  written  constitution.  They  have  a  common  law, —  which 
has  been  altered  from  year  to  year,  for  a  very  long  period, 
— Magna  Charta,  and  bill  of  rights.  These  they  look  upon 
as  their  constitution.  Yet  this  is  such  a  constitution  as  it 
is  ufkiiversally  considered  Parliament  can  change.  Black- 
stone,  in  his  admirable  Commentaries,  tells  us  that  the 
power  of  the  Parliament  is  transcendent  and  absolute,  and 
can  do  and  undo  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impos- 
sible. The  act,  therefore,  to  which  the  reverend  gentle- 
man alludes,  was  not  unconstitutional.  Has  any  man  said 
that  the  legislature  can  deviate  from  this  Constitution? 
The  legislature  is  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitution.  They 
cannot  travel  beyond  its  bounds.  The  reverend  gentleman 
says,  that,  though  the  representatives  are  to  be  elected  for 
two  years,  they  may  pass  an  act  prolonging  their  appoint- 
ment for  twenty  years,  or  for  natural  life,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  Is  it  possible  for  any  common 
understanding  or  sense  to  put  this  construction  upon  it? 
Such  an  act,  sir,  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution :  were  they  to  attempt  it,  sir,  the  country  would 
rise  against  them.  After  such  an  unwarrantable  suggestion 
as  this,  any  objection  may  be  made  to  this  Constitution.  It 
is  necessary  to  give  power  to  the  government.  I  would 
ask  that  gentleman  who  is  so  much  afraid  it  will  destroy 
our  liberties,  why  he  is  not  as  much  afraid  of  our  state  legis-* 
lature ;  for  they  have  much  more  power  than  we  are  now 
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proposing  to  give  this  general  government  They  have  an 
unlimited  control  over  the  purse  and  sword ;  yet  no  com- 
plaints are  made.  Why  is  he  not  as  much  afraid  that  our 
legislature  wiU  call  out  the  militia  to  destroy  our  liberties  ? 
Will  the  militia  be  called  out  by  the  general  government  to 
enslave  the  people  —  to  enslave  their  friends,  their  families, 
themselves  ?  The  idea  of  the  militia  being  made  use  of,  as 
an  instrument  to  destroy  our  liberties,  is  almost  too  absurd 
to  merit  a  refutation.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  general  government  will  be  worse  men 
than  the  members  of  our  state  government.  Will  we  be  such 
fools  as  to  send  our  greatest  rascals  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ?  We  must  be  both  fools  as  well  as  villains  to  do  so. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  offer  some 
observations  on  what  the  gentleman  said.  A  parallel  has 
been  drawn  between  the  British  Parliament  and  Congress. 
The  powers  of  Congress  are  all  circij^scribed,  defined,  and 
clearly  laid  down.  So  far  they  may  go,  but  no  farther.  But, 
sir,  what  are  the  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  ?  They 
have  no  written  constitution  in  Britain.  They  have  certain 
fundamental  principles  and  legislative  acts,  securing  *  the 
liberty  of  the  people ;  but  these  may  be  altered  by  their 
representatives,  without  violating  their  constitution,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  proper.  Their  legislature  existed 
long  before  the  science  of  government  was  well  understood. 
From  very  early  periods,  you  find  their  Parliament  in  full 
force.  What  is  their  Magna  Charta  ?  It  is  only  an  act  of 
Parliament.  Their  Parliament  can,  at  any  time,  alter  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it.  In  short,  it  is  no  more  binding  on 
the  people  than  any  other  act  which  has  passed.  The  pow- 
er of  the  Parliament  is,  therefore,  unlx)unded.  But,  sir,  can 
Congress  alter  the  Constitution  ?  They  have  no  such  power. 
They  are  bound  to  act  by  the  Constitution.  They  dare  not 
recede  from  it.  At  the  moment  that  the  time  for  which 
they  are  elected  expires,  they  may  be  removed.  If  they 
make  bad  laws,  they  will  be  removed ;  for  they  will  be  no 
longer  worthy  of  confidence.  The  British  Parliament  can 
do  every  thing  they  please.  Their  bill  of  rights  is  only  an 
act  of  Parliament,  which  may  be,  at  any  time,  altered  or 
modified,  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution.     The  peo- 

Ele  of  Great  Britain  have  no  constitution  to  control  their 
^lature.     The  king,  lords,  and  commons,  can  do  what 
they  please. 
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Mr.  CALDWELL  observed,  that  whatever  nominal 
powers  the  British  Parliament  might  possess,  yet  they  had 
mfringed  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  the  most  flagrant  man- 
ner,  by  giving  themselves  power  to  continue  four  years  in 
Parliament  longer  than  they  had  been  elected  for  —  that 
though  they  were  only  chosen  for  three  years  by  their  con- 
stituents, yet  they  passed  an  act  that  representatives  should^ 
for  the  future,  be  chosen  for  seven  years  —  that  this  Consti 
tution  would  have  a  dangerous  tendency  —  that  this  clause 
would  enable  them  to  prolong  their  continuance  in  office  as 
long  as  they  pleased  —  and  that,  if  a  constitution  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  people,  its  operation  could  not  be  happy. 

Gov.  JOHNS  ^0^{  replied,  that  the  act  to  which  allusion 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  was  not  unconstitutional ;  but 
that,  if  Congress  were  to  pass  an  act  prolonging  the  terms 
of  elections  of  senators  or  representatives,  it  would  be  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  MACLAINE  observed,  that  the  act  of  Parliament 
referred  to  was  passed  on  urgent  necessity,  when  George  L 
ascended  the  throne,  to  prevent  the  Papists  from  getting 
into  Parliament ;  for  parties  ran  so  high  at  that  time,  that 
Papists  enough  might  have  got  in  to  destroy  the  act  of  set- 
tlement which  excluded  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  The  gentleman  from  Halifax  said,  that 
the  reason  of  this  clause  was,  that  some  states  might  be  re- 
fractory. I  profess  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  circumstances 
of  Rhode  Island  do  not  appear  to  apply.  I  cannot  conceive 
the  particular  cause  why  Rhode  Island  should  not  send  rep- 
resentatives to  Congress.  If  they  were  united  in  one  gov- 
ernment, is  it  presumed  that  they  would  waive  the  right  of 
representation  r  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  they 
would  make  use  of  the  privilege.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
struction that  the  worthy  member  put  upon  the  clause,  were 
that  construction  established,  I  would  be  satisfied  ;  but  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  different  explanation.  They  may  alter  the 
mode  of  election  so  as  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  of 
choosing.  I  wish  to  have  it  expressed  in  a  more  explicit 
manner. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  certainly 
misconceived  the  matter,  when  he  says  "  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Rhode  Island  do  not  apply."     It  is  a  fact  well 
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known.^  of  which,  peroaps,  he  may  not  be  possessed,  that 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  not  been  regularly  represented 
for  seyeral  years,  owing  to  the  character  and  particular  views 
of  the  prevailing  party.  By  the  influence  of  this  faction, 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  state  government,  the  people 
have  been  frequently  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  represen- 
tation in  the  Union,  and  Congress  often  embarrassed  by  their 
absence.  The  same  evil  may  again  result  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  Congress  ought,  therefore,  to  possess  constitu- 
tional power  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  electing 
representatives,  if  the  states  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  it.  The 
gendeman  from  Anson  has  said,  '^  that  this  clause  is  suscep- 
tible of  an  explanation  difierent  from  the  construction  I  put 
upon  it."  I  have  a  high  respect  for  his  opinion,  but  that 
alone,  on  this  important  occasion,  is  not  satisfactory :  we 
must  have  some  reasons  from  him  to  support  and  sanction 
this  opinion.  He  is  a  professional  man,  and  has  held  an 
office  many  years,  the  nature  and  duties  of  which  would  en- 
able him  to  put  a  difierent  construction  on  this  clause,  if  it  is 
capable  of  it. 

This  clause,  sir,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  groundless 
alarm,  and  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  declamation  out 
of  doors.  I  now  call  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition 
to  show  that  it  contains  the  mischiefs  with  which  they  have 
alarmed  and  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  I  defy  them  to 
support  the  construction  they  have  put  upon  it  by  one  single 
plausible  reason.  The  gendeman  from  New  Hanover  has 
said,  in  objection  to  this  clause,  ^'  that  Congress  may  appoint 
the  most  inconvenient  place  in  the  most  inconvenient  dis- 
trict, and  make  the  manner  of  election  so  oppressive  as 
entirely  to  destroy  representation."  If  this  is  considered  as 
possible,  he  should  also  reflect  that  the  state  legislatures 
may  do  the  same  thing.  But  this  can  never  happen,  sir, 
until  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  become  corrupt,  when 
all  parchment  securities  will  be  of  little  service.  Does  that 
gendeman,  or  any  other  gentleman  who  has  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  or  the  spirit  of  America, 
suppose  that  the  people  will  passively  relinquish  privileges, 
or  sufler  the  usurpation  of  powers  unwarranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution ?  Does  not  the  right  of  electing  representatives 
revert  to  the  people  every  second  year  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  this  clause  that  can  impede  or  destroy  this  reversion ;  and 
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lEtHhough  the  particular  time  of  year,  the  particular  place  in  a 
county  or  a  district,  or  the  particular  mode  in  which  elec- 
tions are  to  be  held,  as  whether  by  vote  or  ballot,  be  left  to 
Congress  to  direct,  yet  this  can  never  deprive  the  people  of 
the  right  ot privilege  of  election.  He  has  also  added,  "  that 
the  democratical  branch  was  in  danger  from  this  clayse ;  ^ 
and,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  took  it  for  granted  that  an 
aristocracy  must  arise  out  of  the  general  government.  This, 
1  take  it,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  can  never  happen. 
Aristocradies  grow  out  of  the  combination  of  a  few  powerfiil 
families,  where  the  country  or  people  upon  which  they  are 
to  operate  are  immediately  under  their  influence ;  whereas 
the  interest  and  influence  of  this  government  are  too  weak, 
and  too  much  diffiised,  ever  to  bring  about  such  an  event. 
The  confidence  of  the  people,  acquired  by  a  wise  and 
virtuous  conduct,  is  the  only  influence  the  members  of  the 
federal  government  can  ever  have.  When  aristocracies  are 
formed,  they  will  arise  within  the  individual  states.  It  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  Congress  should  have  a 
constitutional  power  to  give  the  people  at  large  a  represen- 
tation in  the  government,  in  order  to  break  and  control  such 
dangerous  combinations.  Let  gentlemen  show  when  and 
how  this  aristocracy  they  talk  of  is  to  arise  out  of  this  Con- 
stitution. Are  the  first  members  to  perpetuate  themselves  ? 
Is  the  Constitution  to  be  attacked  by  such  absurd  assertions 
as  these,  and  charged  with  defects  with  which  it  has  no 
possible  connection?  • 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
has  mistaken  me.  When  we  examine  the  gentleman's  ar- 
guments, they  have  no  weight.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
probable  "  that  an  aristocracy  can  arise."  I  did  not  say  that 
it  would.  Various  arguments  are  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  this  article.  They  are  vague  and  trifling.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  offered  to  my  mind  which  will  reconcile 
me  to  it  while  this  evil  exists  —  while  Congress  have  this 
oontrol  over  elections.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  mention 
that  this  control  should  only  be  exerted  when  the  state 
would  neglect,  or  refuse,  or  be  unable  in  case  of  invasion, 
to  regulate  elections.  If  so,  why  did  they  not  mention  it 
expressly  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  their  general  observations 
imply  a  contradiction.     Do  they  not  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
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danger  of  a  consolidation  ?  that  Congress  can  exist  no  longer 
than  the  states  —  the  massy  pillars  on  which  it  is  said  to  be 
raised  ?  Do  they  not  also  tell  us  that  the  state  governments 
are  to  secure  us  against  Congress  ?  At  another  time,  they 
tell  us  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  secure  our  liberty  by  giving 
them  power  to  prevent  the  state  governments  from  oppressing 
us.  ^Ve  know  that  there  is  a  corruption  in  human  nature. 
Without  circumspection  and  carefulness,  we  shall  throw 
away  our  liberties.  Why  is  this  general  expression  used  on 
this  great  occasion  ?  Why  not  use  expressions  that  were 
clear  and  unequivocal  ?  If  I  trust  my  property  with  a  man 
and  take  security,  shall  I  then  barter  away  my  rights  ? 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  clause  may  operate 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
It  is  well  known  that  men  in  power  are  apt  to  abuse  it,  and 
extend  it  if  possible.  From  the  ambiguity  of  this  expres- 
sion, they  may  put  such  construction  upon  it  as  may  suit 
them.  I  would  not  have  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger 
the  rights  of  the  people.  But  it  has  been  said  that  this 
power  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  existence.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  the  people  will  keep  them  from  losing 
their  existence,  if  they  shall  behave  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  merit  it. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  very  ex- 
traordinary that  the  gentleman  who  was  last  on  the  floor 
should  say  that  Congress  could  do  what  they  please  with 
respect  to  elections,  and  be  warranted  by  this  clause.  The 
gentleman  from  Halifax  (Mr.  Davie)  has  put  that  construc- 
tion upon  it  which  reason  and  common  sense  will  put  upon 
it.  Lawyers  will  often  difier  on  a  point  of  law,  but  people 
will  seldom  differ  about  so  very  plain  a  thing  as  this.  The 
clause  enables  Congress  to  alter  such  regulations  as  the 
states  shall  have  made  yvith  respect  to  elections.  What 
would  he  infer  from  this  ?  What  is  it  to  alter  ?  It  is  to 
alter  the  time,  place,  and  manner,  established  by  the  legis- 
latures, if  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose.  Congress  ought 
10  have  power  to  perpetuate  the  government,  and  not  the 
states,  who  might  be  otherwise  inclined.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  —  and  I  wish  he  may  give  me  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer— if  the  whole  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  people,  as 
well  when  th^  elections  are  regulated  by  Congress,  as  when 
by  the  states.     Are  not  both  the  agents  of  the  people,  ame- 
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nable  to  them  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  Constitution  which 
gives  them  the  power  to  perpetuate  the  sitting  members  r 
IS  there  any  such  strange  absurdity  ?  If  the  legislature  of 
this  state  has  the  power  to  fix  the  time,  place,  and  manner, 
of  holding  elections,  why  not  place  the  same  confidence  in 
the  general  government  ?  The  members  of  the  genera)  gov- 
ernment, and  those  of  the  state  legislature,  are  both  chosen 
by  the  people.  They  are  both  from  among  the  people,  and  are 
in  the  same  situation.  Those  who  served  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture are  eligible,  and  may  be  sent  to  Congress.  If  the  elec- 
tions be  regulated  in  the  best  manner  in  the  state  government, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  same  man  will  lose  all  his  virtue, 
his  character  and  principles,  when  he  goes  into  the  general 
government,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  ? 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hanover  seems  to  think  it 
possible  Congress  will  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  point 
out  such  improper  seasons  of  the  year,  and  such  inconvenient 
places  for  elections,  as  to  defeat  the  privilege  of  the  demo- 
cratic branch  altogether.  He  speaks  of  inconsistency  in  the 
arguments  of  the  gentlemen.  I  wish  he  would  be  consistent 
himself.  If  I  do  not  mistake  the  politics  of  that  gentleman, 
it  is  his  opinion  that  Congress  had  sufficient  power  under 
the  Confederation.  He  has  said,  without  contradiction,  that 
we  should  be  better  without  the  Union  than  with  it ;  that  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  be  by  ourselves  than  in  the  Union. 
His  antipathy  to  a  general  government,  and  to  the  Union,  is 
evidently  inconsistent  with  his  predilection  for  a  federal 
democratic  branch.  We  should  have  no  democratic  part  of 
the  government  at  all,  under  such  a  government  as  he  would 
recommend.  There  is  no  such  part  in  the  old  Confeder- 
ation. The  body  of  the  people  had  no  agency  in  that  system. 
The  members  of  the  present  general  government  are  selected 
by  the  state  legislatures,  and  have  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  other  powers,  and  are  not  amenable  to  the  people  at  large. 
Although  the  gentleman  may  deny  my  assertions,  yet  this 
argument  of  his  is  inconsistent  with  his  other  assertions  and 
doctrines.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  in  his  senses  to 
think  that  we  can  exist  by  ourselves,  separated  from  our 
sister  states.  Whatever  gentlemen  may  pretend  to  say  on 
this  point,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  serious  alarm  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  to  be  disunited  from  the  other  states. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH  begged  leave  to  wipe  off  the  asser- 
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lion  of  the  gentleman ;  that  he  could  not  account  for  anj 
expression  which  he  might  drop  among  a  laughing,  jocose 
people,  but  that  it  was  well  known  he  was  for  giving  power 
to  Congress  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  that 
he  had  said  that  Congress  had  exercised  power  not  given 
them  by  the  Confederation,  and  that  he  was  accurate  in  the 
assertion ;  that  he  was  a  freeman,  and  was  uiwler  the  centred 
of  no  man. 

Mr.  MACLAINE  replied,  that  he  meant  no  aspersions ; 
that  he  only  meant  to  point  out  a  fact ;  that  he  had  com- 
mitted mistakes  himseli  in  argument,  and  that  he  supposed 
the  gentleman  not  more  infallible  than  other  people. 

JVfr.  J.  TAYLOR  wished  to  know  why  the  states  had 
control  over  the  place  of  electing  senators,  but  not  over  that 
of  choosing  the  representatives. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  answered,  that  the  reason  of  that  reser- 
vation was  to  prevent  Congress  from  altering  the  places  for 
holding  the  legislative  assemblies  in  the  different  states. 

Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  be- 
ginning I  found  great  candor  in  the  advocates  of  this  govern* 
roent,  but  it  is  not  so  towards  the  last.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Halifax  will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  1  mention  how  he 
brought  the  motion  forward.  They  began  with  dangers. 
As  to  Rhode  Island  being  governed  by  a  faction,  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  question  before  us  ?  I  ask.  What  have  the 
state  governments  left  for  them,  if  the  general  government 
is  to  he  possessed  of  such  extensive  powers,  without  control 
or  limitation,  without  anv  responsibility  to  the  states?  He 
asks.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  members  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves? I  think  I  can  show  how  they  can  do  it.  For  in- 
stance, were  they  to  take  the  government  as  it  now  stands 
organized.  We  send  five  members  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  general  government.  They  will  go,  no 
doubt,  from  or  near  the  seaports.  In  other  states,  also,  those 
near  the  sea  will  have  more  interest,  and  will  go  forward  to 
Congress ;  and  they  can,  without  violating  the  Constitution, 
make  a  law  continuing  themselves,  as  they  have  control  over 
the  place,  time,  and  manner,  of  elections.  This  may  happen ; 
and  where  the  great  principles  of  liberty  are  endangered,  no 
general,  indeterminate,  vague  expression  ought  to  be  suf- 
fered. Shall  we  pass  over  this  article  as  it  is  now?  They 
will  be  able  to  perpetuate  themselves  as  well  as  if  it  had  ex- 
pressly said  80. 
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Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  said 
that  the  five  representatives  which  this  state  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  to  the  general  government,  will  go  from  the  sea* 
shore.  What  reason  has  he  to  say  they  will  go  from  the 
sea-shore  P  The  time,  place,  and  manner,  of  holding  elec* 
tions  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  legislatures.  Our  legisla- 
ture is  to  regulate  the  first  election,  at  any  event.  They 
virill  regulate  it  as  they  think  proper.  They  may,  and  most 
probably  will,  lay  the  state  off  into  districts.  Who  are  to 
vote  for  them  ?  Every  man  who  has  at  right  to  vote  for  a 
representative  to  our  legislature  will  eVer  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  a  representative  to  the  general  government.  Does 
it  not  expressly  provide  that  the  electors  in  each  state  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislature  ?  Can  they,  without  a  most  manifest 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  alter  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors  ?  The  power  over  the  manner  of  elections  does  not 
include  that  of  saying  who  shall  vote :  —  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  qualifications  which  entitle  a  man  to 
vote  for  a  state  representative.  It  is,  then,  clearly  and  in- 
dubitably fixed  and  determined  who  shall  be  the  electors; 
and  the  power  over  the  manner  only  enables  them  to  deter- 
mine how  these  electors  shall  elect  —  whether  by  ballot,  or 
by  vote,  or  by  any  other  way.  Is  it  not  a  maxim  of  univer- 
sal jurisprudence,  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  an 
instrument  or  deed  of  writing  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give 
validity  to  all  parts  of  it,  if  it  can  be  done  without  involving 
any  absurdity  ?  By  construing  it  in  the  plain,  obvious  way 
I  have  mentioned,  all  parts  will  be  valid.  By  the  way,  gen- 
tlemen suggest  the  most  palpable  contradiction,  and  absurd- 
ity will  follow.  To  say  that  they  shall  go  from  the  sea- 
shore, and  be  able  to  perpetuate  themselves,  is  a  most 
extravagant  idea.  Will  the  members  of  Congress  deviate 
from  their  duty  without  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  them-  ' 
selves  ?  What  interest  can  they  have  to  make  the  place  of 
elections  inconvenient  ?  The  judicial  power  of  that  govern- 
ment is  so  well  constructed  as  to  be  a  check.  There  was 
no  check  in  the  old  Confederation.  Their  power  was,  in 
principle  and  theory,  transcendent.  If  the  Congress  make 
laws  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  independent  judges 
will  not  uphold  them,  nor  will  the  people  obey  them.  A 
universal  resistance   will  ensue.     In   some   countries,   the 
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arbitrary  disposition  of  rulers  may  enable  them  to  overturn 
the  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
every  man  is  his  own  master,  and  where  almost  every  man 
18  a  freeholder,  and  has  the  right  of  election,  the  violations 
of  a  constitution  will  not  be  passively  permitted.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  in  such  a  country  the  rights  of  suffrage  will  be 
tamely  surrendered  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  30,000  free 
{lersons  will  send  the  most  abandoned  wretch  in  the  district 
to  legislate  for  them  in  the  general  legislature  ?  I  should 
rather  think  they  would  choose  men  of  the  most  respectable 
characters. 

Saturday,  July  26, 1788. 

Mr.  KENNION  in  the  chair.  The  6ih  section  of  the  1st 
article  read. 

Mr.  STEELE  observed,  that  he  had  heard  objections  to 
the  3d  clause  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  the  periodical 
publication  of  the  Journals,  the  entering  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  them,  and  the  suppression  of  such  parts  as  required 
secrecy  —  that 'he  had  no  objection  himself,  for  that  he 
thought  the  necessity  of  publishing  their  transactions  was  an 
excellent  check,  and  that  every  principle  of  prudence  and 
good  policy  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  not  publishing  such 
transactions  as  related  to  military  arrangements  and  war  — 
that  this  provision  was  exactly  similar  to  that  which  was  in 
the  old  Confederation. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  wished  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the 
words  ^<  from  time  to  time,"  whether  it  was  a  short  or  a  long 
time,  or  how  often  they  should  be  obliged  to  publish  their 
proceedings. 

Mr.  DAVIE  answered,  that  they  would  be  probably  pub- 
Ushed  after  the  rising  of  Congress,  every  year  —  that  if  they 
sat  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  in  the  year,  they  might  be 
published  every  time  they  rose  —  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  publishing  diem  as  often  as  it  would  be  con- 
venient and  proper,  and  that  they  would  conceal  nothing  but 
what  it  would  be  unsafe  to  publish.  He  further  observed,  that 
some  states  had  proposed  an  amendment,  that  they  should 
be  published  annually ;  but  he  thought  it  very  safe  and 
proper  as  it  stood  —  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Convention 
that  they  should  be  published  at  the  end  of  every  session. 
The  gentleman  firom  Salisbury  had  said,  that  in  this  particu* 
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lar  it  resembled  the  old  Confederation.  Other  gentlemen 
have  said  there  is  no  similarity  at  all.  He  therefore  wished 
the  difference  to  be  stated. 

Mr.  IREDELL  remarked,  that  the  provision  in  the  clause 
under  consideration  was  similar  in  meaning  and  substance  to 
that  in  the  Confederation  —  that  in  time  of  war  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  conceal  the  operations  of  government ; 
otherwise  no  attack  on  an  enemy  could  be  premeditated 
with  success,  for  the  enemy  could  discover  our  plans  soon 
enough  to  defeat  them  —  that  it  was  no  less  imprudent  to 
divulge  our  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  the  most 
salutary  schemes  might  be  prevented  by  imprudently  pro- 
mulgating all  the  transactions  of  the  government  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Mr.  J.  GALLOWAY  wished  to  obviate  what  gentlemen 
had  said  with  regard  to  the  similarity  of  the  old  Confedera- 
tion to  the  new  system,  with  respect  to  the  publication  of 
their  proceedings.  He  remarked,  that,  at  the  desire  of  one 
member  from  any  state,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  to  be  put 
on  the  Journals,  and  published  by  the  Confederation ;  where- 
as, by  this  system,  the  concurrence  of  one  fifth  was 
necessary. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  alteration  was  made  be- 
cause experience  had  showed,  when  any  two  members  could 
require  the  yeas  and  nays,  they  were  taken  on  many  trifling 
occasions;  and  there  was  no  doubt  one  fifth  would  require 
them  on  every  occasion  of  importance. 

The  6th  section  read  without  any  observations. 

1st  clause  of  the  7th  section  likewise  read  without  any 
observations. 

2d  clause  read. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  novelty  in 
the  Constitution,  and  is  a  regulation  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Permit  me  to  state  the  reasons  for  which  I  im- 
agine this  regulation  was  made.  They  are  such  as,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  justify  it. 

One  great  alteration  proposed  by  the  Constitution  —  and 
which  is  a  capital  improvement  on  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration— is,  that  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
powers  should  be  separate  and  distinct.  The  best  writers* 
and  all  the  most  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  agree  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  that  such  dis- 
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tinction  and  separation  of  powers  should  be  made.  But 
this  distinction  would  have  vei^  little  efficacy  if  each  power 
had  no  means  to  defend  itself  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  others^ 

'  The  British  constitution,  the  theory  of  which  is  much  ad* 
nured,  but  which,  however,  is  in  fact  liable  to  many  objec 
tions,  has  divided  the  government  into  three  branches.  The 
king,  who  is  hereditary,  forms  one  branch,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  the  two  others;  and  no  bill  passes  into  a  law 
without  the  king's  consent.  This  is  a  great  constitutional 
support  of  his  authority.  By  the  proposed  Constitution,  the 
President  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  a  monarch.  He 
is  to  be  chosen  by  electors  appointed  by  the  people ;  to  be 
taken  from  among  the  people ;  to  hold  his  office  only  for  the 
short  period  of  four  years  ;  and  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  any  abuse  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him. 

In  a  republican  government,  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  place  it  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  put  an  abso- 
lute negative  on  a  bill  proposed  by  two  houses,  one  of  which 
represented  the  people,  and  the  other  the  states  of  America* 
It  therefore  became  au  object  of  consideration,  how  the  ex- 
ecutive could  defend  itself  without  being  a  competent  part 
of  the  legislature.  This  difficulty  was  happily  remedied  by 
the  clause  now  under  our  consideration.  The  executive  is 
not  entu-ely  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature  ;  nor  is  it  put  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  entirely  to  defeat  the  acts  of 
those  two  important  branches.  As  it  is  provided  in  this 
clause,  if  a  bare  majority  of  both  houses  should  pass  a  bill 
which  the  President  thought  injurious  to  his  country,  it  is 
in  his  power  —  to  do  what  ?  Not  to  say,  in  an  arbitrary, 
haughty  manner,  that  he  does  not  approve  of  it  —  but,  if  he 
thinks  It  a  bad  bill,  respectfully  to  offer  his  reasons  to  both 
houses  ;  by  whom,  in  that  case,  it  is  to  be  reconsidered,  and 
nut  to  become  a  law  unless  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall 
concur;  which  they  still  may,  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's objection.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  would 
venture  to  oppose  a  bill,  under  such  circumstances,  without 
very  strong  reasons.  Unless  he  was  sure  of  a  powerful  sup- 
port in  the  legislature,  his  opposition  would  be  of  no  efiect ; 
and  as  his  reasons  are  to  be  put  on  record,  his  fame  is  com- 
mitted both  to  the  present  times  and  to  posterity. 

The  exercise  of  this  power,  in  a  time  of  violent  factions, 
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might  be  possibly  hazardous  to  himself;  but  he  can  have  no 
ill  motive  to  exert  himself  in  the  face  of  a  violent  opposition. 
Regard  to  hb  duty  alone  could  induce  him  to  oppose,  when 
it  was  probaUe  two  thirds  would  at  all  events  overrule  him. 
This  power  may  be  usefully  exercised,  even  when  no  ill 
intention  prevails  in  the  legislature.  It  might  frequently 
happen  that,  where  a  bare  majority  had  carried  a  pernicious 
bill,  if  there  was  an  authority  to  suspend  it,  upon  a  cool 
statement  of  reasons,  many  of  that  majority,  on  a  recon- 
sideration, might  be  convinced,  and  vote  dilTerently.  I 
therefore  think  the  method  proposed  is  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  possession  of  an  absolute  negative,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive having  no  control  whatever  on  acts  of  legislation ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  to  protect  the  executive 
from  ill  designs  in  the  legislature,  it  may  also  answer  the 
purposes  of  preventing  many  laws  passing  which  would  be 
immediately  injurious  to  the  people  at  large.  It  is  a  strong 
guard  against  abuses  iu  all,  that  the  President's  reasons  are 
to  be  entered  at  large  on  the  Journals,  and,  if  the  bill 
passes  notwithstanding,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  are  also 
to  be  entered.  The  public,  therefore,  can  judge  fairly  be- 
tween them. 

The  1st  clause  of  the  8th  section  read. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conceive  this  power 
to  be  too  extensive,  as  it  embraces  all  possible  powers  of 
taxation,  and  gives  up  to  Congress  every  possible  article  of 
taxation  that  can  ever  happen.  By  means  of  this,  there  will 
be  no  way  for  the  states  of  receiving  or  collecting  taxes  at 
all,  but  what  may  interfere  with  the  collections  of  Congress* 
Every  power  is  given  over  our  money  to  those  over  whom 
we  have  no  immediate  control.  I  would  give  them  powers 
to  support  the  government,  but  would  not  agree  to  annihilate 
the  state  governments  in  an  article  which  is  most  essential 
to  their  existence.  I  would  give  them  power  of  laying  im- 
posts ;  and  I  would  give  them  power  to  lay  and  collect  ex- 
cises. I  confess  that  this  is  a  kind  of  tax  so  odious  to  a  freq 
people,  that  1  should  with  great  reluctance  agree  to  its 
exercise ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  such  excises  were 
admitted,  the  public  burden  will  be  all  borne  by  those  parts 
of  the  community  who  do  not  manufacture  for  themselves, 
So  manifest  an  inequality  would  justify  a  recurrence  to  this 
species  of  taxes. 
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How  are  direct  taxes  to  be  laid  ?  By  a  poll  tax,,  assess- 
ments on  land  or  other  proper^?  inconvenience  and 
oppression  will  arise  from  any  of  them.  I  would  not  be 
understood  that  I  would  not  wish  to  have  an  efficient 
government  for  the  United  States.  1  am  sensible  that  laws 
operating  on  individuals  cannot  be  carried  on  against  states ; 
because,  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  general  laws  of  the 
Union,  there  is  no  way  to  compel  a  compliance  but  force- 
There  must  be  an  army  to  compel  them.  Some  states  may 
have  some  excuse  for  non-compliance.  Others  will  feign 
excuses.  Several  states  may  perhaps  be  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. If  force  be  used  to  compel  them,  they  will 
jHTobably  call  for  foreign  aid ;  and  the  very  means  of  defence 
will  operate  to  the  dissolution  of  the  system,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  the  states.  I  would  not,  therefore,  depy  that 
Congress  ought  to  have  the  power  of  taking  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  individuals  at  large,  if  the  states  fail  to  pay 
those  taxes  in  a  convenient  time.  If  requisitions  were  to  be 
made  on  the  several  states,  proportionate  to  their  abilities, 
the  several  state  legislatures,  knowing  the  circumstances  of 
their  constituents,  and  that  they  would  ultimately  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  would  lay  the  tax  in  a  convenient  manner, 
and  would  be  able  to  pay  their  quotas  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
They  are  better  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  taxes 
can  be  raised,  than  the  general  government  can  possibly  be. 

It  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  if  ready  money  cannot 
be  immediately  received  from  the  pockets  of  individuals  for 
their  taxes,  their  estates,  consisting  of  lands,  negroes,  stock, 
and  furniture,  must  be  set  up  and  sold  at  vendue.  We  can 
easily  see,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  money  at  this  day,  that 
great  distresses  must  happen.  There  is  no  hard  money  in 
the  country.  It  must  come  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Such  property  would  sell  for  one  tenth  part  of  itd  value. 
Such  a  mode  as  this  would,  in  a  few  years,  deprive  the 
people  of  their  estates.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  articles 
proper  for  exportation  were  either  specifically  taken  for  their 
taxes  immediately  by  the  state  le^slature,  or  if  the  collection 
should  be  deferred  till  they  had  disposed  of  such  articles,  no 
oppression  or  inconvenience  would  happen.  There  is  no 
person  so  poor  but  who  can  raise  something  to  dispose  of. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  those  articles  which 
are  proper  for  exportation  would  answer  the  purpose.     I 
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would  have  a  tax  laid  on  estates  where  such  articles  could 
not  be  had,  and  such  a  tax  to  be  by  instalments  for  two  or 
more  years. 

I  would  admit,  if  the  quotas  were  not  punctually  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  time,  that  Congress  might  collect  taxes^ 
because  this  power  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  general  government.  But  I  would  not  give  it  in  the 
first  instance ;  for  nothing  would  be  more  oppressive,  as  in  a 
short  time  people  would  be  compelled  to  part  with  theijr 
property.  In  the  other  case,  they  would  part  with  none  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  their  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  requisitions,  in  cases  of  emergency,  were 
proposed  to  the  state  assemblies,  it  would  be  a  measure  of 
convenience  to  the  people,  and  would  be  a  means  of  keeping 
up  the  importance  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  would  con- 
ciliate their  affections ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
right  of  Congress  to  collect  taxes  would  stimulate  their 
exertions  to  raise  money.  But  if  the  power  of  taxation  be 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  Congress,  the  state  legislatures 
will  be  liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the  general  government 
in  all  their  operations.  These  are  my  reasons  for  objecting 
to  this  article'^ 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  clause  is  ob- 
jected to ;  and  it  is  proposecl  to  alter  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  general  government  shall  not  have  power  to  lay 
taxes  in  the  first  instance,  but  shall  apply  to  the  states,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  that  direct  taxation  shall  take  place  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  general  government  should  pass  an  act  to 
levy  money  on  the  United  States,  and  if  the  states  did  not, 
within  a  limited  time,  pay  their  respective  proportions,  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  sfiould  proceed  to  levy  money 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states.  The  question  has 
been  agitated  by  the  conventions  in  different  states,  and 
some  very  respectable  states  have  proposed  that  there  should 
be  an  amendment,  in  the  manner  which  the  worthy  member 
last  up  has  proposed.  But,  sir,  although  I  pay  very  great 
respect  to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  those  conventions,  and  although  they  were  wise 
in  many  instances,  I  cannot  concur  with  them  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  attended  with  many 
inconveniences.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  money 
arising  from  duties  and  excises  will  be,  in  general,  sufficient 
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to  answer  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government ;  but  in 
cases  of  emergency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  direct  taxes. 
In  cases  of  emergency,  it  will  be  necessary  that  these  taxes 
should  be  a  responsible  and  established  fund  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  United  States ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that, 
from  the  ordinary  sourees  of  revenue,  money  can  be  brought 
into  our  treasury  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  pressing 
dangers ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  our  credit  will  enable 
us  to  procure  any  loans,  if  our  government  is  limited  in  the 
means  of  procuring  money.  But,  if  the  government  have  it 
in  their  power  to  lay  those  taxes,  it  will  give  them  credit  to 
borrow  money  on  that  security,  and  for  that  reason  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  lay  so  heavy  a  tax ;  for,  if  the  tax  is 
sufficiently  productive  to  pay  the  interest,  money  may  always 
be  had  in  consequence  of  that  security.  If  the  state  legis- 
latures must  be  applied  to,  they  must  lay  a  tax  for  the  full 
sum  wanting.  This  will  be  much  more  oppressive  than  a 
tax  laid  by  Congress  ;  for  I  presume  that  no  state  legislature 
will  have  as  much  credit  individually  as  the  United  States 
conjoindy ;  therefore,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  a  tax  laid  by 
Congress  will  be  much  easier  than  a  tax  laid  by  the  states. 
Another  inconvenience  which  will  attend  this  proposed 
amendment  is,  that  these  emergencies  may  happen  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  meeting  of  some  state  legislatures, 
and  previous  to  their  meeting,  the  schemes  of  the  government 
may  be  defeated  by  this  delay.  A  considerable  time  will 
elapse  before  the  state  can  lay  the  tax,  and  a  considerable 
time  before  it  be  collected ;  and  perhaps  it  cannot  be  col- 
lected at  all.  One  reason  which  the  worthy  member  has 
offered  in  favor  of  the  amendment  was,  that  the  general 
legislature  cannot  lay  a  tax  without  interfering  with  the 
taxation  of  the  state  legislature.  It  may  happen  that  the 
taxes  of  both  may  be  laid  on  the  same  article ;  but  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  taxes  to  be  laid  on  by  the  general 
le^slature  will  be  so  very  light  that  it  will  be  no  incon- 
venience to  the  people  to  pay  them ;  and  if  you  attend  to 
the  probable  amount  of  the  impost,  you  must  conclude  that 
the  small  addition  to  the  taxes  will  not  make  them  so  high 
as  they  are  at  this  time.  Another  reason  offered  by  the 
worthy  member  in  support  of  the  amendment  is,  that  the 
state  legislature  may  direct  taxes  to  be  paid  in  specific 
articles.     We  had  full  experience  of  this  in  the  late  war. 
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I  call  od  the  house  to  say,  whether  it  was  not  the  most 
oppressive  and  least  productive  tax  ever  known  in  the  state. 
Many  articles  were  lost,  and  many  could  not  be  disposed  of 
so  as  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  people.  Most  articles  are 
perishable,  and  therefore  cannot  answer.  Others  are  diffi- 
cult to  transport,  expensive  to  keep,  and  very  difficult  to 
dispose  of.  A  tax  payable  in  tobacco  would  answer  \ery 
well  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  would  be 
more  productive  than  any  other  ;  yet  we  feel  that  great  losses 
have  been  sustained  by  the  public  on  this  article.  A  tax 
payable  in  any  kind  of  grain  would  answer  very  little 
purpose,  grain  being  perishable.  A  tax  payable  in  pitch  and 
tar  would  not  answer.  A  mode  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
at  all  eligible  in  this  state :  the  great  loss  on  the  specific 
articles,  and  inconvenience  in  disposing  of  them,  would  render 
tliem  productive  of  very  little. 

He  says  that  this  would  be  a  means  of  keeping  up  the 
importance  of  the  state  legislatures.  I  am  afraid  it  would 
have  a  different  effect.  If  requisitions  should  not  be  com- 
plied with  at  the  time  fixed,  the  officers  of  Congress  would 
then  immediately  proceed  to  make  their  collections.  We 
know  that  several  causes  would  inevitably  produce  a  failure. 
The  states  would  uot,  or  could  not,  comply.  In  that  case, 
the  state  legislature  would  be  disgraced.  After  having 
done  every  thing  for  the  support  of  their  credit  and  impor- 
tance without  success,  would  they  not  be  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  the  United  States?  Would  it  not  cause  heart-burn- 
ings between  particular  states  and  the  United  States  ?  The 
inhabitants  would  oppose  the  tax-gatherers.  They  would 
say,  "We  are  taxed  by  our  own  state  legislature  for  the 
proportionate  quota  of  our  state ;  we  will  not  pay  you  also.'' 
This  would  produce  insurrections  and  confusion  in  the 
country.  These  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  sup- 
port this  clause.  It  is  perhaps  particularly  favorable  to  this 
state.  We  are  not  an  importing  country :  very  little  is  here 
raised  by  imposts.  Other  states,  who  have  adopted  the 
Constitution,  import  for  us.  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  are  great  importing  .states.  From 
them  we  procure  foreign  goods,  and  by  that  means  they  are 
generally  benefited;  ifor  it  is  agreed  upon  by  all  writers^ 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  impost. 

Do  we  not,  then,  pay  a  tax  in  support  of  their  revenue  in 
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proportion  to  our  consumption  of  foreign  articles  ?  '  Do  we 
not  know  that  this,  in  our  present  situation,  is  without  any 
benefit  to  us  ?  Do  we  not  pay  a  second  duty  when  these 
goods  are  imported  into  this  state  ?  We  now  pay  double  du- 
ties. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  merchant  will  pay  the 
duty  without  wishing  to  get  interest  and  profit  on  the  money 
he  lays  out.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  not  add 
to  the  price  a  sum  sufficient  to  indemnify  himself  for  the 
inconvenience  of  parting  with  the  money  he  pays  as  a  duty. 
We  therefore  now  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  European 
manufactures  than  the  people  do  in  the  great  importing 
states.  Is  it  not  laying  heavy  burdens  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  not  only  to  compel  them  to  pay  duties  for  the  sup- 
port of.  the  importing  states,  but  to  pay  a  second  duty  on  the 
importation  into  this  state  by  our  own  merchants  ?  By  adop- 
tion, we  shall  participate  in  the  amount  of  the  imposts.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  hope  this  article  will  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  this  committee,  when  they  consider  the  necessity 
of  supporting  the  general  government,  and  the  many  incon- 
veniences, and  probable  if  not  certain  inefficacy,  of  requi- 
sitions. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  cannot,  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  gentleman .  has  advanced,  agree  to  this  clause 
unconditionally.  The  most  certain  criterion  of  happiness 
that  any  people  can  have,  is  to  be  taxed  by  their  own  imme- 
diate representatives,  —  by  those  representatives  who  in- 
termix with  them,  and  know  their  circumstances,  —  not  by 
those  who  cannot  know  their  situation.  Our  federal  repre- 
sentatives cannot  sufficiently  know  our  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  worthy  gentleman  said  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  general  government  to  have  the  power 
of  laying  taxes,  in  order  to  have  credit  to  borrow  money. 
But  I  cannot  think,  however  plausible  it  may  appear,  that 
his  argument  is  conclusive.  It  such  emergency  happens  as 
will  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow  money,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  borrow  before  they  proceed  to  lay 
the  tax.  I  conceive  the  government  will  have  credit  suffi- 
cient to  borrow  money  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other. 
If  requisitions  be  punctually  complied  with,  no  doubt  they 
can  borrow ;  and  if  not  punctually  complied  with.  Congress 
can  ultimately  lay  the  tax. 

I  wish  to  have  the  most  easy  way  for  the  people  to  pay 
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their  taxes.  The  state  legislature  will  know  every  loethod 
and  expedient  by  which  the  people  can  pay,  and  they  ^vill 
recur  to  the  most  convenient.  This  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
people,  and  will  not  create  insurrections  and  dissensions  in 
the  country.  The  taxes  might  be  laid  on  the  most  produc- 
tive articles:  I  wish  not,  for  my  part,  to  lay  them  on  per- 
ishable articles.  There  are  a  number  of  other  articles 
besides  those  which  the  worthy  gentleman  enumerated. 
There  are,  besides  tobacco,  hemp,  indigo,  and  cotton.  In 
the  Northern  States,  where  they  have  manufactures,  a  con- 
trary system  from  ours  would  be  necessary.  There  the 
principal  attention  is  paid  to  the  giving  their  children  trades. 
They  have  few  articles  for  exportation.  By  raising  the  tax 
in  this  manner,  it  will  introduce  such  a  spirit  of  industry  as 
cannot  fail  of  producing  happy  consequences  to  posterity. 
He  objected  to  the  mode  of  paying  taxes  in  specific  articles. 
May  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  shall  gain  something  by 
experience,  and  avoid  those  schemes  and  methods  which 
shall  be  found  inconvenient  and  disadvantageous?  If  ex- 
penses should  be  incurred  in  keeping  and  disposing  of  such 
articles,  could  not  those  expenses  be  reimbursed  by  a  judi- 
cious sale  ?  Cannot  the  legislature  be  circumspect  as  to  the 
choice  and  qualities  of  the  objects  to  be  selected  for  raising 
the  taxes  due  to  the  Continental  treasury?  The  worthy 
gentleman  has  mentioned  that,  if  the  people  should  not 
comply  to  raise  the  taxes  in  this  way,  then,  if  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Congress,  it  would  throw  them  into  con- 
fusion. I  would  ask  every  one  here,  if  there  be  not  more 
reason  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  would  be  thrown 
into  confusion,  in  case  the  power  of  Congress  was  exercised 
by  Congress  in  the  first  instance,  than  in  the  other  case. 
After  having  so  long  a  time  to  raise  the  taxes,  it  appears  to 
me  there  could  be  no  kind  of  doubt  of  a  punctual  com- 
pliance. The  right  of  Congress  to  lay  taxes  ultimately,  in 
case  of  non-compliance  with  requisitions,  would  operate  as  a 
penalty,  and  would  stimulate  the  states  to  discharge  their 
quotas  faithfully.  Between  these  two  modes  there  is  an 
immense  difference.  The  one  will  produce  the  happiness, 
ease,  and  prosperity  of  the  people ;  the  other  will  destroy 
them,  and  produce  insurrections. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT.     Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  support  of  the  general  government 
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to  eiv£  it  power  to  raise  taxes.  Government  cannot  exist 
wiuiout  certain  and  adequate  funds.  Requisitions  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  indifferent 
whether  I  pay  the  tax  to  the  officers  of  the  continent  or  to 
those  of  the  state.  I  would  prefer  paying  to  the  Continental 
officers,  because  it  will  be  less  expensive. 

The  gentleman  last  up  has  objected  to  the  propriety  of 
the  tax  being  laid  by  Congress,  because  they  could  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  state  legis- 
lature will  have  no  source  or  opportunity  of  information 
which  the  members  of  the  general  government  may  not 
have.  They  can  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the 
state  legislature.  The  gentleman  acknowledges  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  requisitions,  and  yet  recommends  them.  He  has 
allowed  that  laws  cannot  operate  upon  political  bodies  with- 
out the  agency  of  force.  His  expedient  of  applying  to  the 
states  in  the  first  instance  will  be  productive  of  delay,  and 
will  certainly  terminate  in  a  disappointment  to  Congress. 
But  the  gentleman  has  said  that  we  had  no  hard  money,  and 
that  the  taxes  might  be  paid  in  specific  articles.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  taxes  are  not  raised  in  medium,  the  state 
loses  by  it.  If  the  government  wishes  to  raise  one  thousand 
pounds,  they  must  calculate  on  a  disappointment  by  specific 
articles,  and  will  therefore  impose  taxes  more  in  proportion 
to  the  expected  disappointment.  An  individual  can  sell  his 
commodities  much  better  than  the  public  at  large.  A  tax 
payable  in  any  produce  would  be  less  productive,  and  more 
oppressive  to  the  people,  as  it  would  enhance  the  public 
burdens  by  its  inefficiency.  As  to  abuses  by  the  Continental 
officers,  I  apprehend  the  state  officers  will  more  •  probably 
commit  abuses  than  they.  Their  conduct  will  be  more 
narrowly  watched,  and  misconduct  more  severely  punished. 
They  will  be  therefore  more  cautious. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Spaight,  observed, 
that,  in  case  of  war,  he  was  not  opposed  to  this  article,  be- 
cause, if  the  states  refused  to  comply  with  requisitions,  there 
was  no  way  to  compel  them  but  military  coercion,  which 
would  induce  refractory  states  to  call  for  fore^n  aid,  which 
might  terminate  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  But 
he  said  that  he  would  not  give  the  [)ower  of  direct  taxation 
to  Congress  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  thought  the  states 
would  lay  the  taxes  in  a  less  oppressive  manner. 
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Mr.  WHITMILL  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  subjecv 
now  before  us  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  object  of 
all  government  is  the  protection,  security,  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  To  produce  this  end,  government  must  be  pos-^ 
sessed  of  the  necessarv  means. 

Every  government  must  be  empowered  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient revenue  ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
that  Congress  has  been  hitherto  altogether  destitute  of  that 
power  so  essential  to  every  government.  I  believe,  also, 
that  it  is  generally  wished  that  Congress  should  be  possessed 
of  power  to  raise  such  sums  as  are  requisite  for  the  support 
of  the  Union,  though  gentlemen  may  differ  with  regard  to 
the  mode  of  raising  them. 

Our  past  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
any  possible  efficacy  from  requisitions.  Gentlemen  recom- 
mend these,  as  if  their  inutility  had  not  been  experienced. 
But  do  we  not  all  know  what  effects  they  have  produced  ? 
Is  it  not  to  them  that  we  must  impute  the  loss  of  our  credit 
and  respectability  ?  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  govern- 
ment have  recourse  to  some  other  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 
Had,  indeed,  every  state  complied  with  requisitions,  the  old 
Confederation  would  not  have  been  complained  of;  but  as 
the  several  states  have  already  discovered  such  repugnancy 
to  comply  with  federal  engagements,  it  must  appear  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  free  the  general  government  from  such  a 
state  of  dependence. 

The  debility  of  the  old  system,  and  the  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting another  in  its  room,  are  the  causes  of  calling  this 
Convention. 

I  conceive,  sir,  that  the  power  given  by  that  clause  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  government.  Gen- 
tlemen say  that  we  are  in  such  a  situation  that  we  cannot 
pay  taxes.  This,  sir,  is  not  a  fair  representation,  in  my 
opinion.  The  honest  people  of  this  country  acknowledge 
themselves  sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  pay  them.  Were 
it  a  private  contract,  they  would  find  means  to  pay  them. 
The  hpnest  part  of  the  community  complain  of  the  acts  of 
the  legislature.  They  complain  that  the  legislature  makes 
laws,  not  to  suit  their  constituents,  but  themselves.  The 
legislature,  sir,  never  means  to  pay  a  just  debt,  as  their  con- 
stituents wish  to  do.  Witness  the  laws  made  in  this  coun- 
try,    I  will,  however,  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
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wish  of  the  honest  people  to  pay  those  taxes  which  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government.  We  have  for 
a  long  time  waited,  in  hope  that  our  legislature  would  point 
out  the  manner  of  supporting  the  general  government,  and 
relieving  us  from  our  present  ineligible  situation.  Every 
body  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this ;  but  how  is  it 
to  be  done?  The  legislature  have  pointed  out  a  mode  — 
their  old,  favorite  mode  —  they  have  made  paper  money ; 
purchased  tobacco  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  sold  it  at 
a  considerable  loss ;  they  have  received  about  a  dollar  in  the 
pound.  Have  we  any  ground  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  situation  ? 

Shall  we  be  bettered  by  the  alternative  proposed  by  gen- 
tlemen —  by  levying  taxes  in  specific  articles  ?  How  will 
you  dispose  of  them  ?  Where  is  the  merchant  to  buy  them  i 
Your  business  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  commissioner, 
who,  having  no  business  of  his  own,  will  grasp  at  it  eagerly ; 
and  Ac,  no  doubt,  will  manage  it.  But  if  the  payment  of 
the  tax  be  left  to  the  people,  —  if  individuals  are  told  that 
they  must  pay  such  a  certain  proportion  of  their  income  to 
support  the  general  government,  —  then  each  will  consider  it 
as  a  debt ;  he  will  exert  his  ingenuity  and  industry  to  raise 
it ;  he  will  use  no  agent,  but  depend  on  himself.  By  these 
means  the  money  will  certainly  be  collected.  I  will  pledge 
myself  for  its  certainty.  As  the  legislature  has  never  here- 
tofore called  upon  the  people,  let  the  general  government 
apply  to  individuals  :  it  cannot  depend  upon  states.  If  the 
people  have  articles,  they  can  receive  money  for  them. 
Money  is  said  to  be  scarce ;  but,  sir,  it  is  the  want  of  in- 
dustry which  is  the  source  of  our  indigence  and  difficulties. 
If  people  would  be  but  active,  and  exert  every  power,  they 
might  certainly  pay,  and  be  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  the 
people  are  disposed  to  do  so ;  —  I  mean  the  good  part  of 
the  community,  which,  I  trust,  is  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Were  the  money  to  be  paid  into  our  treasury  first,  instead 
of  recommitting  it  to  the  Continental  treasury,  we  should 
apply  it  to  discharge  our  own  pressing  demands ;  by  which 
means,  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  would  be  paid  to  Con- 
gress. And  if  the  tax  were  to  be  laid  and  collected  by  the 
several  states,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Congress 
must  depend  upon  twelve  funds  for  its  support.  The  gen- 
eral government  must  depend  on  the  contingency  of  sue- 
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ceeding  in  twelve  different  applications  to  twelve  different 
bodies.  What  a  slender  and  precarious  dependence  would 
this  be  !  The  states,  when  called  upon  to  pay  these  demands 
of  Congress,  would  fail;  they  would  pay  every  other  de- 
mand before  those  of  Congress.  They  have  hitherto  done 
it.  Is  not  this  a  true  statement  of  facts  ?  How  is  it  with 
the  Continental  treasury  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  question 
must  hurt  every  friend  to  his  country. 

I  came  in  late  ; .  but  I  believe  that  a  gentleman  (Governor 
Johnston)  said,  that  if  the  states  should  refuse  to  pay  requi- 
sitions, and  the  Continental  officers  were  sent  to  collect,  the 
states  would  be  degraded,  and  the  people  discontented.  I 
believe  this  would  be  the  case.  The  states,  by  acting  dis- 
honestly, would  appear  in  the  most  odious  light ;  and  the 
people  would  be  irritated  at  such  an  application,  after  a  re- 
jection by  their  own  legislature.  But  if  the  taxes  were  to 
be  raised  of  individuals,  I  believe  they  could,  without  any 
difficulty,  be  paid  in  due  time. 

But,  sir,  the  United  States  wish  to  be  established  and 
known  among  other  nations.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  great 
utility  to  them.  We  might  then  form  advantageous  connec- 
tions. When  it  is  once  known  among  foreign  nations  that 
our  general  government  and  our  finances  are  upon  a  respect- 
able footing,  should  emergencies  happen,  we  can  borrow 
money  of  them  without  any  disadvantage.  The  lender 
would  be  sure  of  being  reimbursed  in  time.  This  matter 
is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  United  States.  Loans 
must  be  recurred  to  sometimes.  In  case  of  war  they  would 
be  necessary.  All  nations  borrow  money  on  pressing  oc^ 
casions. 

The  gentleman  who  was  last  up  mentioned  many  specific 
articles  which  could  be  paid  by  the  people  in  discharge  of 
their  taxes.  He  has,  I  think,  been  fully  answered.  He 
must  see  the  futility  of  such  a  mode.  When  our  wants 
would  be  greatest,  these  articles  would  be  least  productive ; 
I  mean  in  time  of  war.  But  we  still  have  means;  such 
means  as  honest  and  assiduous  men  will  find.  He  says 
that  Congress  cannot  lay  the  tax  to  suit  us.  He  has  for- 
gotten that  Congress  are  acquainted  with  us  —  go  from  us 
—  are  situated  like  ourselves.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  it  will 
be  most  their  own  interest  to  behave  with  propriety  and 

moderation.     Their  own  interest  will  prompt  them  to  lay 
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taxes  moderately;  and  nothing  but  the  last  necessity  will 
urge  them  to  recur  to  that  expedient. 

This  is  a  most  essential  clause.  Without  money,  govern- 
ment  will  answer  no  purpose.  Gentlemen  compare  this  to 
a  foreign  tax.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  laid  by 
ourselves.  Our  own  representatives  lay  it,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  use  the  most  easy  means  of  raising  it,  possible.  Why 
not  trust  our  own  representatives  ?  We  might,  no  doubt, 
have  confidence  in  them  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  every 
other.  If  the  Continental  treasury  is  to  depend  on  the 
states,  as  usual,  it  will  be  always  poor,  fiut  gentlemen 
are  jealous,  and  unwilling  to  trust  government,  though  they 
are  their  own  representatives.  Their  maxim  is.  Trust  them 
with  no  power.  This  holds  against  all  government.  An- 
archy will  ensue  if  government  be  not  trusted.  I  think  that 
I  know  the  sentiments  of  the  honest,  industrious  part  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  any  gentleman  in  this  house.  They 
wish  to  discharge  these  debts,  and  are  able.  If  they  can 
raise  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  sufficient.  They 
will  not  be  called  upon  for  more  than  the  interest,  till  such 
tiioe  as  the  country  be  rich  and  populous.  The  principal 
can  then  be  paid  with  great  facility. 

We  can  borrow  money  with  ease,  and  on  advantageous 
terms,  when  it  shall  be  known  that  Congress  will  have  that 
power  which  all  governments  ought  to  have.  Congress  will 
not  pay  their  debts  in  paper  money.  I  am  willing  to  trust 
this  article  to  Congress,  because  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  our  government  will  be  better  than  it  has  been.  Per- 
haps I  have  spoken  too  liberally  of  the  legislature  before  : 
but  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  ever,  without  a  radical 
change  of  men  and  measures,  wish  to  put  the  general  gov- 
ernment on  a  better  footing.  It  is  not  the  poor  man  who 
opposes  the  payment  of  those  just  debts  to  which  we  owe 
our  independence  and  political  existence,  but  the  rich  miser. 
Not  the  poor,  but  the  rich,  shudder  at  the  idea  of  taxes.  I 
liave  no  dread  that  Congress  will  distress  us ;  nor  have  I  any 
fear  that  the  tax  will  be  embezzled  by  officers.  Industry 
and  economy  will  be  promoted,  and  money  will  be  easier 
got  than  ever  it  has  been  yet.  The  taxes  will  be  paid  by 
the  people  when  called  upon.  I  trust  that  all  honest,  in- 
dustrious people  will  think,  with  me,  that  Congress  ought  to 
be  possessed  of  the  power  of  applying  iinmediately  to  the 
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people  for  its  support,  without  the  interposition  of  the  state 
legislatures.  1  have  no  confidence  in  the  legislature :  the 
people  do  not  sup]K)se  them  to  be  honest  men. 

Mr.  STEELE  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  clause.  A 
government  without  revenue  he  compared  to  a  poor,  forlorn^ 
dependent  individual,  and  said  that  the  one  would  be  as 
helpless  and  contemptible  as  the  other.  He  wished  the 
government  of  the  Union  to  be  on  a  respectable  footing. 
Congress,  he  said,  showed  no  disposition  to  tax  us  —  that 
it  was  well  known  that  a  poll  tax  of  eighteen  pence  per 
pll,  and  six  pence  per  hundred  acres  of  land,  was  appro- 
priated and  offered  by  the  legislature  to  Congress  —  that 
Congress  was  solicited  to  send  the  officers  to  collect  those 
taxes,  but  they  refused  —  that  if  this  power  was  not  given 
to  Congress,  the  people  must  be  oppressed,  especially  in 
time  of  war  —  that,  during  the  last  war,  provisions,  horses, 
&c.,  had  been  taken  from  the  people  by  force,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  government  —  that  a  respectable  government  would 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  such  unwarrant- 
able means  —  that  such  a  method  was  unequal  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  last  degree.  The  citizens,  whose  property  was 
pressed  from  them,  paid  all  the  taxes ;  the  rest  escaped. 
The  press-masters  went  often  to  the  poorest,  and  not  to  the 
richest  citizens,  and  took  their  horses,  &c.  This  disabled 
them  from  making  a  crop  the  next  year.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, he  said,  to  lay  the  public  burdens  equally  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Without  this  power,  the  other  powers  of  Congress 
would  be  nugatory.  He  added,  that  it  would,  in  his  opin- 
ion, give  strength  and  respectability  to  the  United  States  in 
time  of  war,  would  promote  industry  and  frugality,  and 
would  enable  the  government  to  protect  and  extend  com- 
merce, and  consequently  increase  the  riches  and  population 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  M'DOWALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
power  that  I  will  never  agree  to  give  up  from  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  We  know  that  the  amount  of 
the  imposts  will  be  trifling,  and  that  the  expenses  of  this 
government  will  be  very  great ;  tonsequently  the  taxes  will 
be  very  high.  The  tax-gatherers  will  be  sent,  and  our 
pro})erty  will  be  wrested  out  of  our  hands.  The  Senate  is 
most  dangerously  constructed.  Our  only  security  is  the  House 
of  Representatives.     They  may  be  continued  at  Congress 
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eight  or  ten  years.  At  such  a  distance  from  their  homes^ 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  thej  will  have  no  feeling  for,  nor 
any  knowledge  of,  the  situation  of  the  people.  If  elected 
from  the  seaports,  they  will  not  know  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  and  vice  versa.  Two  cooperative  powers  can- 
not exist  together.  One  must  submit.  The  inferior  must 
give  up  to  the  superior.  While  I  am  up,  1  will  say  some- 
thing to  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  to  ridicule  the 
General  Assembly.  He  represents  the  legislature  in  a  very 
opprobrious  light.  It  is  very  astonishing  that  the  people 
should  choose  men  of  such  characters  to  represent  them.  If 
the  people  be  virtuous,  why  should  they  put  confidence  in 
men  of  a  contrary  disposition  P  As  to  paper  money,  it  was 
the  result  of  necessity.  We  were  involved  in  a  great  war. 
What  money  had  been  in  the  country  was  sent  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence 
if  paper  money  had  not  been  made  ?  We  must  have  l)een 
undone.  Our  political  existence  must  have  been  destroyed. 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  specie,  with  other  good  causes, 
particularly  the  solicitation  of  the  officers  to  receive  it  at  its 
nominal  value,  for  their  pay,  produced  subsequent  emissions. 
He  tells  us  that  all  the  people  wish  this  power  to  be  given 
—  that  the  mode  of  payment  need  only  be  pointed  out,  and 
that  they  will  willingly  pay.  How  are  they  to  raise  the 
money  ?  Have  they  it  in  their  chests  ?  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, there  be  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  hundred  laid  on 
land  ;  where  is  the  money  to  pay  it?  We  have  it  not.  1 
am  acquainted  with  the  people.  I  know  their  situation. 
They  have  no  money.  Requisitions  may  yet  be  complied 
with.  Industry  and  frugality  may  enable  the  people  to  pay 
moderate  taxes,  if  laid  by  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  situation,  and  a  feeling  for  them.  If  the  tax-gatherers 
come  upon  us,  they  will,  like  the  locusts  of  old,  destroy  us. 
They  will  have  pretty  high  salaries,  and  exert  themselves  to 
oppress  us.  When  we  consider  these  things,  we  should  be 
cautious.  They  will  be  weighed,  1  trust,  by  the  House. 
Nothing  said  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  has  obvi- 
ated my  objections. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
was  last  up,  still  insists  on  the  great  utility  which  would  re 
suit  from  that  mode  which  has  hitherto  been  found  ineflfect 
ual.     It   is  amazing  that  past  experience  will  not  instruct 
him.    When  a  merchant  follows  a  similar  mode,  — when  he 
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purchases  dear  and  sells  cheap,  —  he  is  called  a  swindler 
and  must  soon  become  a  bankrupt.  This  state  deserves 
that  most  disgraceful  epithet.  We  are  swindlers ;  we  gave 
three  pounds  per  hundred  weight  for  tobacco,  and  sold  it 
three  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  after  having  paid  very 
considerable  expenses  for  transporting  and  keeping  it.  The 
United  States  are  bankrupts.  They  are  considered  such  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  borrow  money,  and  promise 
to  pay :  they  have  it  not  in  their  power,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  ask  of  the  people,  whom  they  owe,  to  lend  them  money 
to  pay  the  very  interest.  This  is  disgraceful  and  humiliating. 
By  these  means  we  are  paying  compound  interest.  No  pri- 
vate fortune,  however  great,  —  no  estate,  however  affluent^ 
—  can  stand  this  most  destructive  mode.  This  has  proceed- 
ed from  the  inefficacy  of  requisitions.  Shall  we  continue  the 
same  practice?  Shall  we  not  rather  struggle  to  get  over  our 
misfortunes  ?    I  hope  we  shall. 

Another  member,  on  the  same  side,  says  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  take  the  power  of  taxation  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people.  I  deny  that  it  is  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
this  system.  Their  immediate  representatives  lay  these 
taxes.  Taxes  are  necessary  for  every  government.  Can 
there  be  any  danger  when  these  taxes  are  laid  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  ?  If  there  be,  where  can  political 
safety  be  found  ?  But  it  is  said  that  we  have  a  small  proportion 
of  that  representation.  Our  proportion  is  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion of  money  we  shall  have  to  pay.  It  is  therefore  a  full 
proportion ;  and  unless  we  suppose  that  all  the  members  of 
Congress  shall  combine  to  ruin  their  constituents,  we  have 
no  reason  to  fear.  It  is  said  (I  know  not  from  what  prin- 
ciple) that  our  representatives  will  be  taken  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  will  not  know  in  what  manner  to  lay  the  tax 
to  suit  the  citizens  of  the  western  part  of  the  country.  I 
know  not  whence  that  idea  arose.  The  gentlemen  from 
the  westward  are  not  precluded  from  voting  for  representa- 
tives. They  have  it,  therefore,  in  their  power  to  send  them 
from  the  westward,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  state.  They 
are  more  numerous,  and  can  send  them,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them.  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  send  the  most 
proper,  and  men  in  whom  they  can  put  confidence,  and 
will  give  them,  from  time  to  time,  instructions  to  enlighten 
their  minds. 

VOL.  iv.  12 
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Something  has  been  said  with  regard  to  their  paper  money. 
I  think  very  little  can  be  done  in  favor  of  it ;  much  may  be 
said,  very  justly,  in  favor  of  it. 

Every  man  of  property  —  every  man  of  considerable  trans- 
actions, whether  a  merchant,  planter,  mechanic,  or  of  any 
other  condition  —  must  have  felt  the  baneful  influence  of 
that  currency.  It  gave  us  relief  for  a  moment.  It  assisted 
us  in  tlie  prosecution  of  a  bloody  war.  It  is  destructive, 
however,  in  general,  in  the  end.  It  was  struck,  in  the  last 
instance,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  motive  was  laudablf?. 

I  then  thought,  and  still  do,  that  those  gentlemen  might 
have  had  more  advantage  by  not  receiving  that  kind  of  pay- 
ment. It  would  have  been  better  for  them,  and  for  the 
country,  had  it  not  been  emitted.  We  have  involved  our- 
selves in  a  debt  of  £200,000.  We  have  not,  with  this  sum, 
honestly  and  fairly  paid  £50,000.  Was  this  right  ?  But, 
say  th(»y,  there  was  no  circulating  medium.  This  want  was 
necessary  to  be  supplied.  It  is  a  doubt  with  me  whether 
the  circulating  medium  be  increased  by  an  emission  of  paper 
currency.  Before  the  emission  of  the  paper  money,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  hard  money  among  us.  For  thirty  years 
past,  I  had  not  known  so  much  specie  in  circulation  as  we 
had  at  the  emission  of  paper  money,  in  1783.  That  medium 
was  increasing  daily.  People  from  abroad  bring  specie  ;  for, 
thank  God,  our  country  produces  articles  which  are  every 
where  in  demand.  There  is  more  specie  in  the  country 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  but  the  proprietors  keep  it  locked 
up.  No  man  will  part  with  his  specie.  It  lies  in  his  chest. 
It  is  asked,  Why  not  lend  it  out  r  The  answer  is  obvious 
—  that,  should  he  once  let  it  get  out  of  his  power,  he  never 
can  recover  the  whole  of  it.  If  he  bring  suit,  he  will  obtain 
a  verdict  •for  one  half  of  it.  This  is  the  reason  of  our  pov- 
erty. The  scarcity  of  money  must  be,  in  some  degree,  owing 
to  this  ;  and  the  specie  which  is  now  in  this  country  might 
as  well  be  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  our  trade 
was  once  on  a  respectable  footing,  we  should  find  means 
of  paying  that  enormous  debt. 

Another  observation  was  made,  which  has  not  yet  been 
answered,  viz.,  that  the  demands  of  the  United  States  will  be 
smaller  than  those  of  the  states,  for  this  reason  —  the  United 
States  will  only  make  a  demand  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts ;  the  states  must  demand  both  principal  and  interest ; 
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for  I  presume  no  state  can,  ou  an  emergency,  produce^ 
without  the  aid  of  individuals,,  a  sum  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  United  States  can  borrow,  on  the  credit  of 
the  funds  arising  from  their  power  of  laying  taxes,  such 
sums  as  will  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 

There  will  be  always  credit  given,  where  there  is  good 
security.  No  man,  who  is  not  a  miser,  will  hesitate  to  trust 
where  there  is  a  respectable  security;  but  credulity  itself 
would  not  trust  where  there  was  no  kind  of  security,  but 
an  absolute  certainty  of  losing.  Mankind  wish  to  make  their 
money  productive;  they  will  therefore  lend  it  where  there  is 
a  security  and  certainty  of  recovering  it,  and  no  longer  keep 
it  hoarded  in  strong  boxes. 

This  power  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Requisitions  are  fruitless  and  idle.  Every  expe- 
dient proposed  as  an  alternative,  or  to  qualify  this  power,  is 
replete  with  inconvenience.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  that  this  article  stands  much  better,  as  it  is,  than 
in  any  other  manner. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  presume  to 
rise  to  discuss  this  clause,  after  the  very  able,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  unanswerable  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in 
favor  of  it ;  but  merely  to  correct  an  error  which  fell  from  a 
respectable  member  (Mr.  M'Dowall)  on  the  other  side. 

Jt  was,  that  Congress,  by  interfering  with  the  mode  of 
elections,  might  continue  themselves  in  office.  I  thought 
that  this  was  sufficiently  explained  yesterday.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  empower  Congress  to  con- 
tinue themselves  longer  than  the  time  specified.  It  says, 
expressly,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist 
of  members  chosen  for  two  years,  and  that  the  Senate  shall 
be  composed  of  senators  chosen  for  six  years.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  these  terms,  the  right  of  election  reverts  to  the 
people  and  the  states;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  warrant  a  contrary  supposition.  The  clause  al- 
luded to  has  no  reference  to  the  duration  of  members  in 
Congress,  but  merely  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
election. 

Now  that  I  am  up,  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  a  sug 
gestion,  that  Congress  could  as  easily  borrow  money  when 
they  had  the  ultimate  power  of  laying  taxes,  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed it  in  the  first  instance.     I  entirely  differ  from  that 
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opiDion.  Had  Congress  the  immediate  power,  taere  would 
be  no  doubt  the  money  would  be  raised.  In  the  other  mode, 
doubts  might  be  entertained  concerning  it.  For  can  any  man 
suppose  that  if,  for  any  reasons,  the  state  legislatures  did 
not  think  proper  to  pay  their  quotas,  and  Congress  should  be 
compelled  to  lay  taxes,  it  would  not  raise  alarms  in  the 
state  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  the  people  would  be  more  apt 
to  side  with  their  state  legislature,  who  indulged  them,  than 
with  Congress,  who  imposed  taxes  upon  them  r  They  would 
say,  ^^  Had  we  been  able  to  pay,  our  state  legislature  would 
have  raised  the  money.  They  know  and  feel  for  our  dis- 
tresses ;  but  Congress  have  no  regard  for  our  situation,  and 
have  imposed  taxes  on  us  we  are  unable  to  bear."  This  is, 
sir,  what  would  probably  happen.  Language  like  this  would 
be  the  high  road  to  popularity.  In  all  countries,  particularly 
in  free  ones,  there  are  many  ready  to  catch  at  such  opportu- 
nities of  making  themselves  of  consequence  with  the  people. 
General  discontent  would  probably  ensue,  and  a  serious 
quarrel  take  place  between  the  general  and  the  state  govern- 
ments. Foreigners,  who  would  view  our  situation  narrowly 
before  they  lent  their  money,  would  certainly  be  less  willing 
to  risk  it  on  such  contingencies  as  these,  than  if  they  knew 
there  was  a  direct  fund  for  their  payment,  from  which  no  ill 
consequences  could  be  apprehended.  The  difference  be- 
tween those  who  are  able  to  borrow,  and  those  who  are  not, 
is  extremely  great.  Upon  a  critical  emergency,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  raise  the  full  sum  wanted  immediately  upon 
the  people.  In  this  case,  if  the  public  credit  is  good,  they 
may  borrow  a  certain  sum,  and  raise  for  the  present  only 
enough  to  pay  the  interest,  deferring  the  payment  of  the 
principal  till  the  public  is  more  able  to  bear  it.  In  the  other 
case,  where  no  money  can  be  borrowed,  there  is  no  resource, 
if  the  whole  sum  cannot  be  raised  immediately.  The  dif- 
ference, perhaps,  may  be  stated  as  twenty  to  one.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  therefore,  may  be  wanted  in  the  one 
case  ;  five  thousand  pounds  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  present, 
in  the  other.  Sure  this  is  a  difference  of  the  utmost  moment. 
I  should  not  have  risen  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  im- 
pression which  might  have  been  made  by  the  error  com- 
mitted by  the  worthy  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  excused  for  the  time  I  have  taken  up  with  the  ad- 
ditional matter,  though  it  was  only  stating  what  had  been 
ivged  with  great  propriety  before. 
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Mr.  GOUDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  dispute  whether 
Congress  shall  have  great,  enormous  powers.  I  am  not 
able  to  follow  these  learned  gentlemen  through  all  the  laby- 
rinths of  their  oratory.  Some  represent  us  as  rich,  and  not 
honest ;  and  others  again  represent  us  as  honest,  and  not 
rich.  We  have  no  gold  or  silver,  no  substantial  money,  to 
pay  taxes  with.  This  clause,  with  the  clause  of  elections, 
will  totally  destroy  our  liberties.  The  subject  of  our  con- 
sideration therefore  is,  whether  it  be  proper  to  give  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  an  unlimited  power  over  our  purse,  without 
any  kind  of  control.  The  purse-strings  are  given  up  by  this 
clause.  The  sword  is  also  given  up  by  this  system.  Is 
there  no  danger  in  giving  up  both  ?  There  is  no  danger, 
we  are  told.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  am  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  And  if  it  be  a  character  which 
no  man  wishes  but  myself,  I  am  willing  to  take  it.  Suspi- 
cions, in  small  communities,  are  a  pest  to  mankind  ;  but  in  a 
matter  of  this  magnitude,  which  concerns  the  interest  of 
millions  yet  unborn,  suspicion  is  a  very  noble  virtue.  Let 
us  see,  therefore,  how  far  we  give  power ;  for  when  it  is  once 
given,  we  cannot  take  it  away.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
formed  this  Constitution  were  great  and  good  men.  We  do 
not  dispute  it.  We  also  admit  that  great  and  learned  people 
have  adopted  it.  But  I  have  a  judgment  of  my  own ;  and, 
though  not  so  well  informed  always  as  others,  yet  I  will  exert 
it  when  manifest  danger  presents  itself.  When  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  the  sword  is  given  up,  we  dare  not  think  for 
ourselves.  In  case  of  war,  the  last  man  and  the  last  penny 
would  be  extorted  from  us.  That  the  Constitution  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  state  governments,  must  be  clear  to 
every  m^n  of  common  understanding.  Gentlemen,  by  their 
learned  arguments,  endeavor  to  conceal  the  danger  from  us. 
I  have  no  notion  of  this  method  of  evading  arguments,  and 
of  clouding  them  over  with  rhetoric,  and,  I  must  say,  soph- 
istry too.  But  I  hope  no  man  will  be  led  astray  with 
them. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  observed,  that  if  any  sophistical  argu- 
ments had  been  made  use  of,  they  ought  to  be  pointed  out ; 
and  nobody  could  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
learned  divine  (alluding  to  Mr.  Caldwell)  to  show  their 
siiphistry. 

Gov.  Johnston,  being  informed  of  his  mistake  in  taking 
Mr.  Goudy  for  Mr.  Caldwell,  apologized  for  it 
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Mr  PORTER.  Mr  ChairmaD,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  last  up  was  wrong ;  for  the  other  gentleman 
was,  in  my  opinion,  right.  This  is  a  money  clause.  1 
would  fain  know  whence  this  power  originates.  I  have 
beard  it  said  that  the  legislature  were  villains,  and  that  this 
power  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  When  a  building  is  raised,  it  should  be  on  solid 
ground.  Every  gentleman  must  agree  that  we  should  not 
build  a  superstructure  on  a  foimdation  of  villains.  Gentle^ 
men  say  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  honest.  I  hope 
gentlemen  will  consider  that  we  should  build  the  structure 
on  the  people,  and  not  on  the  representatives  of  the  people- 
Agreeably  to  the  gentleman's  argument,  (Mr  Hill,)  our  rep- 
resentatives will  be  mere  villains.  I  expect  that  very 
learned  arguments,  and  powerful  oratory,  will  be  displayed 
on  this  occasion.  I  expect  that  the  great  cannon  from  Hali- 
fax ^meaning  Mr  Davie)  will  discharge  fire-balls  among  us ; 
but  large  batteries  are  often  taken  by  small  arms. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH  wished  that  gentlemen  would 
desist  from  making  personal  reflections.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so,  and  incompatible  with  their  duty 
to  their  constituents;  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  dis- 
play his  abilities,  and  he  hoped  they  would  no  longer  reflect 
upon  one  another.    ' 

From  the  2d  to  the  8th  clause  read  without  any  observa- 
tion. 

9th  clause  read 

Several  members  wished  to  hear  an  explanation  of  this 
clause.  Mr.  MACLAINE  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  val- 
uable part  of  the  Constitution,  because  it  consulted  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  people  at  large ;  for.  that,  if 
the  Supreme  Court  were  at  one  fixed  place,  and  no  other 
tribunals  established,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  in- 
jurious ;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  Congress 
should  have  power  to  constitute  tribunals  in  difierent  states, 
for  the  trial  of  common  causes,  and  to  have  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  matters  of  more  magnitude  —  that  that 
was  his  idea,  but,  if  not  satisfactor}-^,  he  trusted  other  gen- 
tlemen would  explain  it  —  that  it  would  be  more  explained 
when  they  came  to  the  judiciary. 

The  10th  and  11th  clauses  read  without  any  observation. 

12th  clause  read. 
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Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  clause  is  of  so 
much  importance,  that  we  ought  to  consider  it  with  the 
most  serious  attention.  It  is  a  power  vested  in  Congress, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  indispensable  ;  yet  there 
have  been,  perhaps,  more  objections  made  to  it  than  any 
other  power  vested  in  Congress.  For  my  part,  I  will  ol^ 
serve  generally  that,  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  that 
jealousy  and  extreme  caution  with  which  gentlemen  consider 
every  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  this  government,  they 
give  me  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

I  believe  the  passion  for  liberty  is  stronger  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Here  every  man 
is  strongly  impressed  with  its  importance,  and  every  breast 
glows  for  the  preservation  of  it.  Every  jealousy,  not  in- 
compatible with  the  indispensable  principles  of  government, 
is  to  be  commended  ;  but  these  principles  must  at  all  events 
be  observed.  The  powers  of  government  ought  to  be  com- 
petent to  the  public  safety.  This,  indeed,  is  the  primary 
object  of  all  governments.  It  is  the  duty  of  gentlemen  whc 
form  a  constitution  to  take  care  that  no  power  should  be 
wanting  which  the  safety  of  the  community  requires.  The 
exigencies  of  the  country  must  be  provided  for,  not  only  in 
respect  to  common  and  usual  cases,  but  for  occasions  which 
do  not  frequently  occur.  If  such  a  provision  is .  not  made, 
critical  occasions  may  arise,  when  there  must  be  either  a 
usurpation  of  power,  or  the  public  safety  eminently  endan- 
gered ;  for,  besides  the  evils  attending  a  frequent  change  of 
a  constitution,  the  case  may  not  admit  of  so  slow  a  remedy. 
In  considering  the  powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  any  gov- 
ernment, possible  abuses  ought  not  to  be  pointed  out,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  considering  their  use.  No  power,  of 
any  kind  or  degree,  can  be  given  but  what  may  be  abused; 
we  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  whether  any  particular 
power  is  absolutely,  necessary.  If  it  be,  the  power  must 
be  given,  and  we  must  run  the  risk  of  the  abuse,  considering 
our  risk  of  this  evil  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  imperfect 
state  of  human  nature,  where  there  is  no  good  without  the 
mixture  of  some  evil.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  undoubtedly 
our  duty  to  guard  against  abuses  as  much  as  possible.  lu 
America,  we  enjoy  peculiar  blessings ;  the  people  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  freedom  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, unmixed  with  those  oppressions  the  freest  countries 
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m  Europe  sufler.  But  we  ought  to  consider  that  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  others,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  re- 
strain and  suppress  internal  commotions,  and  to  guard  against 
foreign  hostility.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  government  in  the 
world  without  a  power  to  raise  armies.  In  some  countries 
in  Europe,  a  great  force  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up,  to  guard 
against  those  numerous  armies  maintained  by  many  sover- 
eigns there,  where  an  army  belonging  to  one  government 
alone  sometimes  amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand  men.  Happily,  we  are  situated  at  a 
great  distance  from  them,  and  the  inconsiderable  power  to 
the  north  of  us  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  very  formidable. 
But  though  our  situation  places  us  at  a  remote  danger,  it 
cannot  be  pretended  we  are  in  no  danger  at  all.  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  who  has  written  on  this  subject,  but  has 
admitted  that  this  power  of  raising  armies  is  necessary  in 
time  of  war ;  but  they  do  not  choose  to  admit  of  it  in  a 
time  of  peace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  time  of  peace, 
there  will  not  be  occasion,  at  any  time,  but  for  a  very  small 
number  of  forces ;  possibly,  a  few  garrisons  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  an  insurrection  like  that 
lately  in  Massachusetts  might  require  some  troops.  But  a 
time  of  war  is  the  time  when  the  power  would  probably 
be  exerted  to  any  extent.  Let  us,  however,  consider  the 
consequences  of  a  limitation  of  this  power  to  a  time  of  war 
only.  One  moment's  consideration  will  show  the  impolicy 
of  it  in  the  most  glaring  manner.  We  certainly  ought  to 
guard  against  the  machinations  of  other  countries.  We 
know  not  what  designs  may  be  entertained  against  us  ;  but 
surely,  when  known,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  counteract 
their  effects.  Such  designs  may  be  entertained  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  as  well  as  after  a  declaration  of  war: 
Now  suppose,  for  instance,  our  government  had  received 
certain  intelligence  that  the  British  government  had  formed 
a  scheme  to  attack  New  York,  next  April,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men ;  would  it  not  be  proper  immediately  to  prepare 
against  it  ? — and  by  so  doing  the  scheme  might  be  defeated. 
But  if  Congress  had  no  such  power,  because  it  was  a  time 
of  peace,  the  place  must  fall  the  instant  it  was  attacked ; 
and  it  might  take  years  to  recover  what  might  at  first  have 
been  seasonably  defended.  This  restriction,  therefore,  can- 
not take  place  with  safety  to  the  community,  and  the  power 
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must  of  course  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. I  hope  there  will  be  little  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  this  power ;  and  I  trust  that  the  universal  resentment 
and  resistance  of  the  people  will  meet  every  attempt  to 
abuse  this  or  any  other  power.  That  high  spirit  for  which 
they  are  distinguished,  I  hope,  will  ever  exist;  and  it 
probably  will  as  long  as  we  have  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Every  man  feels  a  consciousness  of  a  personal 
equality  and  independence.  Let  him  look  at  any  part  of 
the  continent,  —  he  can  see  no  superiors.  This  personal  in- 
dependence is  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  public  freedom. 
But  b  it  probable  that  our  own  representatives,  chosen  for  a 
limited  time,  can  be  capable  of  destroying  themselves,  their 
families  and  fortunes,  even  if  they  have  no  regard  to  their 
public  duty  ?  When  such  considerations  are  involved,  surely 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  will  attempt  to  raise  an  army 
against  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Were  we  to  establish 
an  hereditary  nobility,  or  a  set  of  men  who  were  to  have 
exclusive  privileges,  then,  indeed,  our  jealousy  might  be  well 
grounded.  But,  fortunately,  we  have  no  such.  The  re- 
striction contended  for,  of  no  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
forms  a  part  of  our  own  state  Constitution.  What  has  -been 
the  consequence  ?  In  December,  1786,  the  Assembly 
flagrantly  violated  it,  by  raising  two  hundred  and  one  men, 
for  two  years,  for  the  defence  of  Davidson  county.  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  intention  might  have  been  good,  and  that 
the  Assembly  really  thought  the  situation  of  that  part  of 
the  country  required  such  a  defence.  But  this  makes  the 
argument  still  stronger  against  the  impolicy  of  such  a  re- 
striction, since  our  own  experience  points  out  the  danger 
resulting  from  it ;  for  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  could 
not  at  that  time  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  war.  Dreadful 
might  the  condition  of  this  country  be  without  this  power. 
We  must  trust  our  friends  or  trust  our  enemies.  There  is 
one  restriction  on  this  [lower,  which  I  believe  is  the  only 
one  that  ought  to  be  put  upon  it. 

Though  Congress  are  to  have  the  power  of  raising  and 
supporting  armies,  yet  they  cannot  appropriate  money  for 
that  purpose  for  a  longer  time  than  two  years.  Now,  we 
will  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the  two  houses  should  be 
capable  of  making  a  bad  use  of  this  power,  and  should  ap- 
propriate more  money  to  raise  an  army  than  is  necessary 
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The  appropriation,  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  constitutional  for 
more  than  two  years.  Within  that  time  it  might  command 
obedience.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  from  the  first 
choice,  the  whole  House  of  Representatives  must  be  re- 
chosen,  and  also  one  third  of  the  Senate.  The  people, 
being  inflamed  with  the  abuse  of  power  of  the  old  members, 
would  turn  them  out  with  indignation.  Upon  their  return 
home,  they  would  meet  the  universal  execrations  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Instead  of  the  grateful  plaudits  of  their 
country,  so  dear  to  every  feeling  mind,  they  would  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  resentment  and  contempt;  their  names 
would  be  held  in  everlalsting  infamy;  and  their  measures 
would  be  instantly  reprobated  and  changed  by  the  new 
members.  In  two  years,  a  system  of  tyranny  certainly  could 
not  succeed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  people ;  and  the  appro- 
priation could  not  be  with  any  safety  for  less  than  that 
period.  If  it  depended  on  an  annual  vote,  the  consequence 
might  be,  that,  at  a  critical  period,  when  military  operations 
were  necessary,  the  troops  would  not  know  whether  they 
were  entitled  to  pay  or  not,  and  could  not  safely  act  till 
they  knew  that  the  annual  vote  had  passed.  To  refuse  this 
power  to  the  government,  would  be  to  invite  insults  and 
attacks  from  other  nations.  Let  us  not,  for  God's  sake,  be 
guilty  of  such  indiscretion  as  to  trust  our  enemies'  mercy, 
but  give,  as  is  our  duty,  a  sufficient  power  to  government  to 
protect  their  country, — guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against 
abuses  as  well  as  we  can.  We  well  know  what  this  country 
suflered  by  the  ravages  of  the  British  army  during  the  war. 
How  could  we  have  been  saved  but  by  an  army  ?  Wilhout 
that  resource  we  should  soon  have  felt  the  miserable  conse- 
quences; and  this  day,  instead  of  having  the  honor — the 
greatest  any  people  ever  enjoyed  —  to  choose  a  government 
which  our  reason  recommends,  we  should  have  been  groan- 
ing under  the  most  intolerable  tyranny  that  was  ever  felt. 
We  ought  not  to  think  these  dangers  are  entirely  over.  The 
British  government  is  not  friendly  to  us.  They  dread  the 
rising  glory  of  America.  They  tremble  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  their  colonies  to  the  north  of  us.  They  have  counter- 
acted us  on  every  occasion  since  the  peace.  Instead  of  a 
Jberal  and  reciprocal  commerce,  they  have  attempted  to 
confine  us  to  a  most  narrow  and  ignominious  one.  Their 
pride  is  still  irritated  with  the  disappointment  of  their  en- 
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deayors  to  enslave  us.  They  know  that,  on  the  record  of 
history,  their  conduct  towards  us  must  appear  in  the  most  dish 
graceful  light.  Let  it  also  appear,  on  the  record  of  history, 
that  America  was  equally  wise  and  fortunate  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  Let  it  be  said  that,  with  a  temper  and  unanimity 
unexampled,  they  corrected  the  vices  of  an  imperfect  gov- 
ernment, and  framed  a  new  one  on  the  basis  of  justice  and 
liberty;  that,  though  all  did  not  concur  in  approving  the 
particular  structure  of  this  government,  yet  that  the  minority 
peaceably  and  respectfully  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
greater  number.  This  is  a  spectacle  so  great,  that,  if  it 
should  succeed,  this  must  be  considered  the  greatest  country 
under  heaven ;  for  there  is  ho  instance  of  any  such  deliber- 
ate change  of  government  in  any  other  nation  that  ever 
existed.  But  how  would  it  gratify  the  pride  of  our  enemy 
to  say,  "  We  could  not  conquer  you,  but  you  have  ruined 
yourselves.  You  have  foolishly  quarrelled  about  trifles.  You 
are  unfit  for  any  government  whatever.  You  have  separated 
from  us,  when  you  were  unable  to  govern  yourselves,  and 
you  now  deservedly  feel  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy."  I  beg 
pardon  for  saying  so  much.  I  did  not  intend  it  when  I  be- 
gan. But  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  plan  excited  all  my  feelings  on  the  subject.  I 
speak  without  any  affectation  in  expressing  my  apprehension 
of  foreign  dangers :  the  belief  of  them  is  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee will  excuse  the  warmth  with  which  I  have  spoken. 
1  shall  now  take  leave  of  the  subject.  I  flatter  myself  that 
gentlemen  will  see  that  this  power  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  must  be  vested  somewhere ;  that  it  can  be  vested  no- 
where so  well  as  in  the  general  government ;  and  that  it  is 
guarded  by  the  only  restriction  which  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit  of. 

Mr.  HARDIMAN  desired  to  know,  if  the  people  were 
attacked  or  harassed  in  any  part  of  the  state,  —  if  on  the 
frontiers,  for  instance,  —  whether  they  must  not  apply  to  the 
state  legislature  for  assistance. 

Mr.  IREDELL  replied,  that  he  admitted  that  application 
might  be  immediately  made  to  the  state  legislature,  and  that, 
by  the  plan  under  consideration,  the  strength  of  the  Union 
was  to  be  exerted  to  repel  invasions  of  foreign  enemies  and 
suppress  domestic  insurrections  ;  and  that  the  possibilitv  of 
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an  instantaneous  and  unexpected  attack,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  illustrated  the  danger  of  restricting  the  power  of  rais- 
mgand  supporting  armies. 

The  rest  of  the  8th  section  read  without  any  observation. 

1st  clause  of  the  9th  section  read. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL  wished  to  hear  the  reasons  of  this 
restriction.  • 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  answered,  that  there  was  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  States ;  that  the  Southern 
'  States,  whose  principal  support  depended  on  the  labor  of 
slaves,  would  not  consent  to  the  desire  of  the  Northern 
States  to  exclude  the  importation  of  slaves  absolutely ;  that 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  insisted  on  this  clause,  as  they 
were  now  in  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  their  lands ;  that  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  they  would  be  fully  supplied ; 
that  the  trade  would  be  abolished  then,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  tax  or  duty  might  be  laid  on. 

Mr.  M'DOWALL  replied,  that  the  explanation  was  just 
such  as  he  expected,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  him, 
and  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  objectionable  part  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Craven.  For 
my  part,  were  it  practicable  to  put  an  end  to  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  immediately,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  for  it  certainly  is  a  trade  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  under  which  great  cruelties 
have  been  exercised. .  When  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
takes  place,  it  will  be  an  event  which  must  be  pleasing  to 
every  generous  mind,  and  every  friend  of  human  nature ;  but 
we  often  wish  for  things  which  are  not  attainable.  It  was 
the  wish  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Convention  to  put  an 
end  to  the  trade  immediately ;  but  the  states  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  would  not  agree  to  it.  Consider,  then, 
what  would  be  the  difference  between  our  present  situation 
in  this  respect,  if  we  do  not  agree  to  the  Constitution,  and 
what  it  will  be  if  we  do  agree  to  it.  If  we  do  not  agree 
to  it,  do  we  remedy  the  evil  ?  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  For  if 
the  Constitution  be  not  adopted,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
every  state  to  continue  it  forever.  They  may  or  may  not 
abolish  it,  at  their  discretion.  But  if  we  adopt  the  Con- 
stitution, the  trade  must  cease  after  twenty  years,  if  Con- 
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gress  declare  so,  whether  particular  states  please  so  or  not ; 
surely,  then,  we  can  gain  by  it.  This  was  the  utmost  that 
could  be  obtained.  I  heartily  wish  more  could  have  been 
done.  But  as  it  is,  this  government  is  nobly  distinguished 
above  others  by  that  very  provision.  Where  is  there  another 
country  in  which  such  a  restriction  prevails  ?  We,  there- 
fore, sir,  set  an  example  of  humanity,  by  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  this  inhuman  traffic,  though  at  a  distant  period* 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  Constitution  will  not 
be^condemned  because  it  has  not  stipulated  for  what  was 
impracticable  to  obtain. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  further  explained  the  clause.  That  the 
limitation  of  this  trade  to  the  term  of  twenty  years  was  A 
compromise  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Southern 
States.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  wished  to  extend  the 
term.  The  Eastern  States  insisted  on  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  trade.  That  the  state  of  North  Carolina  had  not 
thought  proper  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  slaves,  and  therefore  its  delegation  in  the  Convention  did 
not  think  themselves  authorized  to  contend  for  an  immediate 
prohibition  of  it. 

Mr.  IREDELL  added  to  what  he  had  said  before,  that 
the  states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had  lost  a  great 
many  slaves  during  the  war,  and  that  they  wished  to  supply 
the  loss. 

Mr.  GALLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  explanation  giv- 
en to  this  clause  does  not  satisfy  my  mind.  I  wish  to  see 
this  abominable  trade  put  an  end  to.  But  in  case  it  be 
thought  proper  to  continue  this  abominable  traffic  for  twenty 
years,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  tax  on  the  importation 
extended  to  all  persons  whatsoever.  Our  situation  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  people  to  the  north.  We  want  citizens; 
they  do  not.  Instead  of  laying  a  tax,  we  ought  to  give  a 
bounty  to  encourage  foreigners  to  come  among  us.  With 
respect  to  the  abolition  or  slavery,  it  requires  the  utmost 
consideration.  The  property  of  the  Southern  States  consists 
principally  of  slaves.  If  they  mean  to  do  away  slavery  al- 
together, this  property  will  be  destroyed.  I  apprehend  it 
means  to  bring  forward  manumission.  If  we  must  manu- 
mit our  slaves,  what  country  shall  we  send  them  to?  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  be  happy,  if,  after  manumission,  thev 
are  to  stay  among  us. 
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Mr.  IREDFLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  worthy  gentleman, 
I  believe,  has  misunderstood  this  clause,  which  runs  in  the 
following  words :  ^^  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  year  1 808 ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 
Now,  sir,  observe  that  the  Eastern  States,  who  long  ago 
have  abolished  slaves,  did  not  approve  of  the  expression 
slaves;  they  therefore  used  another,  that  answered  the  same 
purpose.  The  committee  will  observe  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  words  migration  and  importation.  The  first 
part  of  the  clause  will  extend  to  persons  who  come  into  this 
country  as  free  people,  or  are  brought  as  slaves.  But  the  last 
part  extends  to  slaves  only.  The  word  migration  refers  to 
free  persons ;  but  the  word  importation  refers  to  slaves,  be- 
cause free  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  imported.  The  tax, 
therefore,  is  only  to  be  laid  on  slaves  who  are  imported,  and 
not  on  free  persons  who  migrate.  I  further  beg  leave  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  another  thing.  He  seems 
to  say  that  this  extends  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Is  there 
any  thing  in  this  Constitution  which  says  that  Congress  shall 
have  it  in  their  power  to  abolish  the  slavery  of  those  slaves 
who  are  now  in  the  country  ?  Is  it  not  the  plain  meaning 
of  it,  that  after  twenty  years  they  may  prevent  the  future 
importation  of  slaves  ?  It  does  not  extend  to  those  now  in 
the  country.  There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  observed. 
There  is  no  authority  vested  in  Congress  to  restrain  the 
states,  in  the  interval  of  twenty  years,  from  doing  what  they 
please.  If  they  wish  to  prohibit  such  importation,  they  may 
do  so.  Our  next  Assembly  may  put  an  entire  end  to  the 
importation  of  slaves. 

The  rest  of  the  9th  section  read  without  any  observation. 

Article  2d,  section  1st. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  express  my  aston- 
ishment at  the  precipitancy  with  which  we  go  through  this 
business.  Is  it  not  highly  improper  to  pass  over  in  silence 
any  part  of  this  Constitution  which  has  been  loudly  objected 
to.'^  We  go  into  a  committee  to  have  a  freer  discussion.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  gentlemen  hurrying  us  through,  and  sup- 
pressing their  objections,  in  order  to  bring  them  forward  at 
an  unseasonable  hour.     We  are  assembled  here  to  deliberate 
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for  our  own  common  welfare,  and  to  decide  upon  a  question 
of  infinite  importance  to  our  country.  What  is  the  cause  ot 
this  silence  and  gloomy  jealousy  in  gentlemen  of  the  oppo- 
sition ?  This  department  has  been  universally  objected  tc 
by  them.  The  most  virulent  invectives,  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithets,  and  the  most  indecent  scurrility,  have  been 
used  and  applied  against  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  If 
has  been  represented  as  incompatible  with  any  degree  of 
freedom.  Why,  therefore,  do  not  gentlemen  offer  their  ob- 
jections now,  that  we  may  examine  their  force,  if  they  have 
any  ?  The  clause  meets  my*  entire  approbation.  I  only 
rise  to  show  the  principle  on  which  it  was  formed.  The 
principle  is,  the  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legis- 
lative—  a  principle  which  pervades  all  free  goviernments. 
A  dispute  arose  in  the  Convention  concerning  the  reeligi- 
bility  of  the  President.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  deputation 
from  this  state,  that  he  should  be  elected  for  five  or  seven 
years,  and  be  afterwards  ineligible.  It  was  urged,  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  that  the  return  of  public  officers  into  the 
common  mass  of  the  people,  where  they  would  feel  the  tone 
they  had  given  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  was  the 
best  security  the  public  had  for  their  good  behavior ;  that  it 
would  operate  as  a  limitation  to  his  ambition,  at  the  same 
♦ime  that  it  rendered  him  more  independent;  that  when 
once  in  possession  of  that  office,  he  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  secure  his  reelection,  and  perhaps  become  the  crin- 
ging dependant  of  influential  men;  that  our  opinion  was 
supported  by  some  experience  of  the  effects  of  this  principle 
in  several  of  the  states.  A  large  and  very  respectable  ma- 
jority were  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  was  said  that  such 
an  exclusion  would  be  improper  for  many  reasons ;  that  if 
an  enlightened,  upright  man  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office  ably  and  faithfully,  it  would  be  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  benefit  of  his  ability  and  experience,  though  they 
highly  approved  of  him ;  that  it  would  render  the  President 
less  ardent  in  his  endeavors  to  acquire  the  esteem  and  ap- 

f)robation  of  his  country,  if  he  knew  that  he  would  be  abso- 
utt^ly  excluded  after  a  given  period;  and  that  it  would  be 
depriving  a  man  of  singular  merit  even  of  the  rights  of  citi 
zenship.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  day  might  come,  when 
the  confidence  of  America  would  be  put  in  one  man,  and 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  exclude  such  a  man  from  the 
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service  of  his  country.  It  was  urged,  likewise,  that  no  un- 
due influence  could  take  place  in  his  election ;  that,  as  he 
was  to  be  elected  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  United 
States,  no  man  could  say  to  himself,  /  am  to  be  the  man. 
Under  these  considerations,  a  large,  respectable  majority 
voted  for  it  as  it  now  stands.  With  respect  to  the  unity  of 
the  executive,  the  superior  energy  and  secrecy  wherewith 
one  person  can  act,  was  one  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Convention  went.  But  a  more  predominant  principle  was, 
the  more  obvious  responsibility  of  one  person.  It  was  ob- 
served that,  if  there  were  a  plurality  of  persons,  and  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  when  their  conduct  came  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  the  fact  on  any  one  of 
them,  but  that  the  public  were  never  at  a  loss  when  there 
was  but  one  man.  For  these  reasons,  a  great  majority  con- 
curred in  the  unity,  and  reeligibility  also,  of  the  executive. 
I  thought  proper  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  deputation  fi-om 
this  state.  However,  I  heartily  concur  in  it  as  it  now  stands, 
and  the  mode  of  his  election  precludes  every  possibility  of 
corruption  or  improper  influence  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TAYLOR  thought  it  improper  to  object 
on  every  trivial  case ;  that  this  clause  had  been  argued  on  in 
some  degree  before,  and  that  it  would  be  a  useless  waste 
of  time  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  it ;  that  if  they  had  the 
power  of  amending  the  Constitution,  every  part  need  not 
be  discussed,  as  some  were  not  objectionable ;  and  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  would  object  when  any  essential  defect 
came  before  the  house. 

2d,  3d,  and  4th  clauses  read. 

Mr.  J.  TAYLOR  objected  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  electing  the  President,  and  urged  that  it 
was  improper  to  have  the  election  on  the  same  day  through- 
out the  United  States;  that  Congress,  not  satisfied  with 
their  power  over  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  elections  of 
representatives,  and  over  the  time  and  manner  of  elections 
of  senators,  and  their  power  of  raising  an  army,  wished  like- 
wise to  control  the  election  of  the  electors  of  the  President ; 
that  by  their  army,  and  the  election  being  on  the  same  day 
in  all  the  states,  they  might  compel  the  electors  ^o  vote  as 
they  please. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  answered,  that  the  time  of  choosing  the 
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electors  was  to  be  determined  by  Congress,  for  the  sake  of 
regularity  and  uniformity ;  that,  if  the  states  were  to  deter- 
mine it,  one  might  appoint  it  at  one  day,  and  another  at 
another,  &c. ;  and  that  the  election  being  on  the  same  day 
in  all  the  states,  would  prevent  a  combination  between  the 
electors. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  dves  me  great  aston- 
ishment to  hear  this  objection,  because  1  thought  this  to  be 
a  most  excellent  clause.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to 
prevent  every  danger  of  influence.  Had  the  time  of  electioD 
been  different  in  different  states,  the  electors  chosen  in  one 
state  might  have  gone  from  state  to  state,  and  conferred 
with  the  other  electors,  and  the  election  might  have  been 
thus  carried  on  under  undue  influence.  But  by  this  pro- 
vision, the  electors  must  meet  in  the  different  states  on  the 
same  day,  and  cannot  confer  together.  They  may  not  even 
know  who  are  the  electors  in  the  other  states.  There  can 
be,  therefore,  no  kind  of  combination.  It  is  probable  that 
the  man  who  is  the  object  of  the  choice  of  thirteen  different 
states,  the  electors  in  each  voting  unconnectedly  with  the 
rest,  must  be  a  person  who  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  country. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  expressed  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
persons  by  whom  the  electors  were  to  be  appointed.  Some, 
he  said,  were  of  opinion  that  the  people  at  large  were  to 
choose  them,  and  others  thought  the  state  legislatures  were 
to  appoint  them. 

Mr.  IREDELL  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done 
with  propriety  by  the  state  legislatures,  because,  as  they 
were  to  direct  the  manner  of  appointing,  a  law  would  look 
very  awkward,  which  should  say,  "  They  gave  the  power  of 
such  appointments  to  themselves." 

Mr.  MACLAINE  thought  the  state  legislatures  might 
direct  the  electors  to  be  chosen  in  what  manner  they  thought 
proper,  and  they  might  direct  it  to  be  done  by  the  people  at 
large. 

Mr.  DAVIE  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  left  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislatures  to  direct  their  election  in  whatever  manner 
they  thought  proper. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  still  thought  the  power  improper  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors.  This  power  ap- 
peared to  him  to  belong  properly  to  the  state  legislatures, 
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nor  could  he  see  anj  purpose  it  could  answer  but  that  of  an 
augmentation  of  the  congressional  powers,  which,  he  said, 
were  too  great  already  ;  that  by  this  power  they  might  pro- 
long the  elections  to  seven  years,  and  that,  though  this  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  another  part  of  the  Constitution, 
sophistry  would  enable  them  to  reconcile  them. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  replied,  that  he  was  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  objected  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  not  to  that  of  fixing 
the  day  of  the  election  of  the  President ;  that  the  power  in 
the  one  case  could  not  possibly  answer  the  purpose  of  uni- 
formity without  having  it  in  the  other;  that -the  power,  in 
both  cases,  could  be  exercised  properly  only  by  one  general 
superintending  power ;  that,  if  Congress  had  not  this  power, 
there  would  be  no  uniformity  at  all,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  would  be  taken  up  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  time. 

• 

Monday,  July  28,  1788. 

The  2d  section  of  the  2d  article  read. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  part  of  the  Con 
stitution  has  been  much  objected  to.  The  office  of  superin- 
tending the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  an  office 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  that  the  person  to 
whom  this  great  trust  is  delegated  should  be  worthy  of  it. 
It  would  require  a  man  of  abilities  and  experience  ;  it  would 
also  require  a  man  who  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
great  defect,  in  forming  a  constitution  for  the  United  States, 
if  it  was  so  constructed  that,  by  any  accident,  an  improper 
person  could  have  a  chance  to  obtain  that  office.  The  com- 
mittee will  recollect  that  the  President  is  to  be  elected  by 
electors  appointed  by  each  state,  according  to  the  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress ;  that  they  are  to  meet  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves.  These  votes  are  afterwards  to  be  transmitted, 
under  seal,  to  the  seat  of  the  general  government.  The  per- 
son who  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  it  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole,  will  be  the  President.  If  more  than  one  have 
a  majority,  and  equal  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
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are  to  choose  one  of  them.  If  none  have  a  majority  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  are  to  choose  which  of  thu 
persons  they  think  proper,  out  of  the  five  highest  on  the  list. 
The  person  having  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  is  to 
be  the  Vice-President,  unless  two  or  more  should  have  equal 
votes,  in  which  case  the  Senate  is  to  choose  one  of  them  for 
Vice-President.  If  I  recollect  right,  these  are  the  principal  ^ 
characteristics.  Thus,  sir,  two  men  will  be  in  o£Qce  at  the ' 
same  time  ;  the  President,  who  possesses,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  confidence  of  his  country,  and  the  Vice-President, 
who  is  thought  to  be  the  next  person  in  the  Union  most  fit 
to  perform  this  trust.  Here,  sir,  every  contingency  is  pro- 
vided for.  No  faction  or  combination  can  bring  about  the 
election.  It  is  probable  that  the  choice  will  always  fall  upon 
a  man  of  experienced  abilities  and  fidelity.  In  all  human 
probability,  no  better  mode  of  election  could  have  been 
devised. 

The  rest  of  tfie  1st  section  read  without  any  observations. 

2d  section  read. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  hopes  that 
some  other  gentleman  would  have  spoken  to  this  clause. 
It  conveys  very  important  powers,  and  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by.  I  beg  leave,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  speak 
my  sentiments  upon  it.  I  believe  most  of  the  governors  of 
the  different  states  have  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Pres- 
ident. In  almost  every  country,  the  executive  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces.  From  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the 
command  of  armies  ought  to  be  delegated  to  one  person  only. 
The  secrecy,  despatch,  and  decision,  which  are  necessary  in 
military  operations,  can  only  be  expected  from  one  person. 
The  President,  therefore,  is  to  command  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  power  I  think  a  proper  one ; 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  guarded. 
A  very  material  difference  may  be  observed  between  thb 
power,  and  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
onlv  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
but  has  power,  in  time  of  war,  to  raise  fleets  and  armies. 
He  Has  also  authority  to  declare  war.  The  President  has 
not  the  power  of  declaring  war  by  his  own  authority,  nor 
that  of  raising  fleets  and  armies.  These  powers  are  vested 
in  other  hands.     The  power  of  declaring  war  is  expressly 
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given  to  Congress,  that  is,  to  the  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
htture  — the  Senate,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  state 
legislatures,  the  House  of  Representatives,  deputed  by  the 
people  at  large.  They  have  also  expressly  delegated  to 
them  the  powers  of  raising  and  supporting  armies,  and  of 
providing  and  maintaining  a  navy. 

With  regard  to  the  militia,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though 
he  has  the  command  of  them  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  yet  he  has  not  the  power  of 
calling  them  out.  The  power  of  calling  them  out  is  vested 
in  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws  of  the 
Union.  When  the  militia  are  called  out  for  any  purpose, 
some  person  must  command  them ;  and  who  so  proper  as 
that  person  who  has  the  best  evidence  of  his  possessing  the 
general  confidence  of  the  people?  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  power  of  commanding  the  militia,  when  called  forth  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  will  not  be  object- 
ed to. 

The  next  part,  which  says  "  that  he  may  require  the  opin- 
ion in  writing  of  the  principal  officers,"  is,  in  some  degree, 
substituted  for  a  council.  He  is  only  to  consult  them  if  he 
thinks  proper.  Their  opinion  is  to  be  given  him  in  writing. 
By  this  means  he  will  be  aided  by  their  intelligence ;  and 
the  necessity  of  their  opinions  being  in  writing,  will  render 
them  more  cautious  in  giving  them,  and  make  them  respon- 
sible should  they  give  advice  manifestly  improper.  This 
does  not  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  President  himself. 

They  might  otherwise  have  colluded,  and  opinions  have 
been  given  too  much  under  his  influence. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen,  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  a  council.  This  opinion,  probably,  has 
been  derived  from  the  example  in  England.  It  would  be 
very  proper  for  every  gentleman  to  consider  attentivelv 
whether  that  example  ought  to  be  imitated  by  us.  Although 
it  be  a  respectable  example,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  very  satis- 
factory reasons  can  be  assigned  for  a  departure  from  it  in 
this  Constitution. 

It  was  very  difficult,  immediately  on  our  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  to  disengage  ourselves  entirely  from  ideas  of 
government  we  had  been  used  to.  We  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  council  under  the  old  government,  and  took  it  for 
granted  we  ought  to  have  one  under  the   new.     But  ex- 
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amples  ought  not  to  be  implicitly  followed ;  and  the  reasons 
which  prevail  in  Great  Britain  for  a  council  do  not  apply 
equally  to  us.  In  that  country,  the  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  magistrate  who  holds  it  by  birthright.  He  has 
great  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  it  is  a  constitutional 
maxim,  that  he  can  do  no  wrong.  We  have  experienced 
that  he  can  do  wrong,  yet  no  man  can  say  so  in  his  own 
country.  There  are  no  courts  to  try  him  for  any  high 
crimes ;  nor  is  there  any  constitutional  method  of  depriving 
him  of  his  throne.  If  he  loses  it,  it  must  be  by  a  generstl 
resistance  of  his  people,  contrary  to  forms  of  law,  as  at  the 
revolution  which  took  place  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  moment  in  that  country,  that 
whoever  is  the  instrument  of  any  act  of  government  should 
be  personally  responsible  for  it,  since  the  king  is  not ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  that  no  act  of  government  should  be 
exercised  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  some  person  wlio  can 
be  accountable  for  it.  Every  thing,  therefore,  that  the  king 
does,  must  be  by  some  advice,  and  the  adviser  of  course 
answerable.  Under  our  Constitution  we  are  much  happier. 
No  man  has  an  authority  to  injure  another  with  impunity. 
No  man  is  better  than  his  fellow-citizens,  nor  can  pretend  to* 
any  superiority  over  the  meanest  man  in  the  country.  If  the 
President  does  a  single  act  by  which  the  people  are  preju- 
diced, he  is  punishable  himself,  and  no  other  man  merely 
to  screen  him.  If  he  commits  any  misdemeanor  in  office,  he 
is  impeachable,  removable  from  office,  and  incapacitated  to 
hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit.  If  he  commits  any 
crime,  he  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  in 
capital  cases  may  be  deprived  of  his  life.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  here  for  having  a  council 
which  exists  in  England.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  desired, 
that  a  man  who  has  such  extensive  and  important  business 
to  perform  should  have  the  means  of  some  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  arduous  employment.  The 
advice  of  the  principal  executive  officers,  which  he  can  at  all 
times  command,  will,  in  my  opinion,  answer  this  valuable 
purpose.  He  can  at  no  time  want  advice,  if  he  desires  it, 
as  the  principal  officers  will  always  be  on  the  spot.  Those 
officers,  from  their  abilities  and  experience,  will  probably  be 
able  to  give  as  good,  if  not  better,  advice  than  any  coun- 
sellors would  do ;  and  the  solemnity  of  the  advice  in  writing, 
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which  musti  be  preserved,  would  be  a  great  check  upon 
them. 

Besides  these  considerations,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Con- 
vention to  prepare  a  council  that  would  be  unexceptionable. 
That  jealousy  which  naturally  exists  between  the  different 
states  enhanced  this  difficulty.  If  a  few  counsellors  were 
to  be  chosen  from  the  Northern,  Southern,  or  Middle  States, 
or  from  a  few  states  only,  undue  preference  might  be  given 
to  those  particular  states  from  which  they  should  come.  If, 
to  avoid  this  difficulty,  one  counsellor  should  be  sent  from 
each  state,  this  would  require  great  expense,  which  is  a 
consideration,  at  this  time,  of  much  moment,  especially  as  it 
is  probable  that,  by  the  method  proposed,  the  President 
may  be  equally  well  advised  without  any  expense  at  all. 

We  ought  also  to  consider  that,  had  he  a  council  by  whose 
advice  he  was  bound  to  act,  his  responsibility,  in  all  such 
cases,  must  be  destroyed.  You  surely  would  not  oblige  him 
to  follow  their  advice,  and  punish  him  for  obeying  it.  If 
called  upon  on  any  occasion  df  dislike,  it  would  be  natural 
for  him  to  say,  "  You  know  my  council  are  men  of  integrity 
and  ability :  I  could  not  act  against  their  opinions,  though 
I  confess  my  own  was  contrary  to  theirs."  This,  sir,  would 
be  pernicious.  In  such  a  situation,  he  might  easily  combine 
with  his  council,  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  fix  a  fact 
upon  him.  It  would  be  difficult  often  to  know  whether  the 
President  or  counsellors  were  most  to  blame.  A  thousand 
plausible  excuses  might  be  made,  which  would  escape  de- 
tection. But  the  method  proposed  in  the  Constitution 
creates  no  such  embarrassment.  It  is  plain  and  open. 
And  the  President  will  personally  have  the  credit  of  good, 
or  the  censure  of  bad  measures ;  since,  thongh  he  may  ask 
advice,  he  is  to  use  his  own  judgnient  in  following  or  re- 
jecting it.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  clause  is  better  as  it  stands  than  if  the  President  were 
to  have  a  council.  I  think  every  good  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  institution  of  a  council  may  be  expected  from  the 
advice  of  these  officers,  without  its  being  liable  to  the  dis- 
advantages to  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the  institution  of  a 
council  would  be. 

Another  power  that  he  has  is  to  grant  pardons,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  I  believe  it  is  the  sense  of  a  great 
part  of  America,  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  by  their 
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governors.  It  is  in  several  states  on  the  same  footing 
that  it  is  here.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  republican  government 
that  the  laws  should  be  rigidly  executed,  without  the  in- 
fluence of  favor  or  ill-will — that,  when  a  man  commits  a 
crime,  however  powerful  he  or  his  friends  may  be,  yet  he 
should  be  punished  for  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
he  should  be  universally  hated  by  his  country,  his  real  guilt 
alone,  as  to  the  particular  charge,  is  to  operate  against  him* 
This  strict  and  scrupulous  observance  of  justice  is  proper  in 
all  governments;  but  it  is  particularly  indispensable  in  a 
republican  one,  because,  in  such  a  government,  the  law  is 
superior  to  every  man,  and  no  man  is  superior  to  another* 
But,  though  this  general  principle  be  unquestionable,  surely 
there  is  no  gentleman  in  the  committee  who  is  not  aware 
that  there  ought  to  be  exceptions  to  it ;  because  there  may 
be  many  instances  where,  though  a  man  offends  against  the 
letter  of  the  law,  yet  peculiar  circumstances  in  his  case  may 
entitle  him  to  mercy.  It  is  impossible  for  any  general  law 
to  foresee  and  provide  for  all  possible  cases  that  may  arise ; 
and  therefore  an  inflexible  adherence  to  it,  in  every  instance, 
might  frequently  i)e  the  cause  of  very  great  injustice.  For 
this  reason,  such  a  power  ought  to  exist  somewhere  ;  and 
where  could  it  be  more  properly  vested,  than  in  a  man  who 
had  received  such  strong  proofs  of  his  possessing  the  highest 
confidence  of  the  people  ?  This  power,  however,  only  refers 
to  offences  against  the  United  States,  and  not  against 
particular  states.  Another  reason  for  the  President  pos- 
sessing this  authority,  is  this :  it  is  often  necessary  to  convict 
a  man  by  means  of  his  accomplices.  We  have  sufficient 
experience  of  that  in  this  country.  A  criminal  would  often 
go  unpunished,  were  not  this  method  to  be  pursued  against 
him.  In  my  opinion,  till  an  accomplice's  own  danger  is 
removed,  his  evidence  ought  to  be  regarded  with  great 
diffidence.  If,  in  civil  causes  of  property,  a  witness  must 
be  entirely  disinterested,  how  much  more  proper  is  it  he 
should  be  so  in  cases  of  life  and  death!  This  power  is 
naturally  vested  in  the  President,  because  it  is  his  duty  to 
watch  over  the  public  safety ;  and  as  that  may  frequently 
require  the  evidence  of  accomplices  to  bring  great  offenders 
to  justice,  he  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  most  effectual 
means  of  procuring  it. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  observe,  that,  for  another  reason,  I 
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think  there  is  a  propriety  in  leaving  this  power  to  the  general 
discretion  of  the  executive  magistrate,  rather  than  to  fetter 
it  in  any  manner  which  has  been  proposed.     It  may  happen 
that  many  men,  upon  plausible  pretences,  may  be  seduced 
into  very  dangerous  measures  against  their  country.     They 
may  aim,  by  an  insurrection,  to  redress  imaginary  grievances, 
at  the  same  time  believing,  upon  false  suggestions,  that  their 
exertions  are  necessary  to  save  their  country  from  destruc- 
tion.    Upon  cool  reflection,  however,  they  possibly  are  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  and  clearly  see  through  the  treachery 
and  viliany  of  their  leaders.     In  this  situation,  if  the  Presi- 
dent possessed  the  power  of  pardoning,  they  probably  would 
throw  themselves  on  the  equity  of  the  government,  and  the 
whole  body  be  peaceably  broken  up.     Thus,  at  a  critical 
moment,  the  President  might,  perhaps,  prevent  a  civil  war. 
But  if  there  was  no  authority  to  pardon,   in  that  delicate 
exigency,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?     The  principle 
of  self-preservation  would  prevent  their  parting.     Would  it 
not  be  natural  for  them  to  say,  "  We  shall  be  punished  if  we 
disband.     Were  we  sure  of  mercy,  we  would  peaceably  part. 
But  we  know  not  that  there  is  any  chance  of  this.     We 
may  as  well  meet  one  kind  of  death  as  another.     We  may 
as  well  die  in  the  field  as  at  the  gallows."     I  therefore  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  if  this  power  be  not  highly  necessary 
for  such  a  purpose. 

We  have  seen  a  happy  instance  of  the  good  effect  of  such 
an  exercise  of  mercy  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  where, 
very  lately,  there  was  so  formidable  an  insurrection.  I  be- 
lieve a  great  majority  of  the  insurgents  were  drawn  into  ii 
by  false  artifices.  They  at  length  saw  their  error,  and  were 
willing  to  disband.  Government,  by  a  wise  exercise  of  len- 
ity, after  having  shown  its  power,  generally  granted  a  pardon  ; 
and  the  whole  party  were  dispersed.  There  is  now  as  much 
peace  in  that  country  as  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

A  particular  instance  which  occurs  to  me  shows  the  utility 
of  this  power  very  strongly.  Suppose  we  were  involved  in 
war.  It  would  be  then  necessary  to  know  the  designs  of 
the  enemy.  This  kind  of  knowledge  cannot  always  be  pro- 
cured but  by  means  of  spies  —  a  set  of  wretches  whom  all 
nations  despise,  but  whom  all  employ ;  and,  as  they  would 
assuredly  be  used  against  us,  a  principle  of  self-defence 
would  urge  and  justify  the  use  of  them  oa  our  part.     Sup- 
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pose,  therefore,  the  President  could  prevail  upon  a  man  of 
some  importance  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  give  him 
secret  information  of  his  measures.  He  goes  off  privately 
to  the  enemy.  He  feigns  resentment  against  his  country 
for  some  ill  usage,  either  real  or  pretended,  and  is  received, 
possibly,  into  favor  and  confidence.  The  people  would  not 
know  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  employed.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  secretly  informs  the  President  of  the  enemy's  de- 
signs, and  by  this  means,  perhaps,  those  designs  are  counter- 
acted, and  the  country  saved  from  destruction.  After  his 
business  is  executed,  he  returns  into  his  own  country, 
where  the  people,  not  knowing  he  had  rendered  them  any 
service,  are  naturally  exasperated  against  him  for  his  sup- 
posed treason.  I  would  ask  any  gentleman  whether  the 
President  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  pardoning  this 
man.  Suppose  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  or  any  other 
body,  was  necessary ;  would  this  obnoxious  person  be  prop- 
erly safe?  We  know  in  every  country  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  executive  authority.  If  a  prejudice  of 
this  kind,  on  such  an  occasion,  prevailed  against  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  might  be  suspected  of  being  influenced 
by  corrupt  motives,  and  the  application  in  favor  of  this  man 
be  rejected.  Such  a  thing  might  very  possibly  happen  when 
the  prejudices  of  party  were  strong ;  and  therefore  no  man, 
so  clearly  entitled  as  in  the  case  I  have  supposed,  ought  to 
have  his  life  exposed  to  so  hazardous  a  contingency. 

The  power  of  impeachment  is  given  by  this  Constitution, 
to  bring  great  offenders  to  punishment.  It  is  calculated  to 
bring  them  to  punishment  for  crime  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe,  but  which  every  one  must  be  convinced  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  against  the  government.  This 
power  is  lodged  in  those  who  represent  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  because  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  will  arise 
from  acts  of  great  injury  to  the  community,  and  the  objects 
of  it  may  be  such  as  cannot  be  easily  reached  by  an  ordina- 
ry tribunal.  The  trial  belongs  to  the  Senate,  lest  an  inferior 
tribunal  should  he  too  much  awed  by  so  powerful  an  accuser. 
After  trial  thus  solemnly  conducted,  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  would  happen  once  in  a  thousand  times,  that  a  man  actu- 
ally convicted  would  be  entitled  to  mercy ;  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  power  of  pardoning  in  such  a  case,  this  great 
check  upon  high  officers  of  state  would  lose  much  of  its  in- 
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fluenoe.  It  seems,  therefore,  proper  that  the  general  power 
of  pardoning  should  be  abridged  in  this  particular  instance. 
The  punishment  annexed  to  this  conviction  on  impeachment 
can  only  be  remoral  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
any  place  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit.  But  the  person  convict- 
ed is  further  liable  to  a  trial  at  common  law,  and  may  receive 
such  common-law  punishment  as  belongs  to  a  description  of 
such  offences,  if  it  be  punishable  by  that  law.  I  hope,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  that  the  whole  of  this  clause  will 
be  approved  by  the  committee.  The  regulations  altogether, 
in  my  opinion,  are  as  wisely  contrived  as  they  could  be.  It 
is  impossible  for  imperfect  beings  to  form  a  perfect  system. 
If  the  present  one  may  be  productive  of  possible  inconve- 
niences, we  are  not  to  reject  it  for  that  reason,  but  inquire 
whether  any  other  system  could  be  devised  which  would  be 
attended  with  fewer  inconveniences,  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  resulting.  But  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  at- 
tentive in  examining,  and  still  more  cautious  in  deciding,  lest 
we  should  condemn  what  may  be  worthy  of  applause,  or 
approve  of  what  may  be  exceptionable.  1  hope  that,  in  the 
explanation  of  this  clause,  I  have  not  improperly  taken  up 
the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  acknowledged  that  the  explanation  of  this 
(dause  by  the  member  from  Edenton  had  obviated  some  ob- 
jections which  he  had  to  it ;  but  still  he  could  not  entirely 
approve  of  it.  He  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  vesting 
this  power  in  the  President.  He  thought  that  his  influence 
would  be  too  great  in  the  country,  and  particularly  over  the 
military,  by  being  the  commander«in-chief  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  militia.  He  thought  he  could  too  easily  abuse  such  ex- 
tensive powers,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Congress  ought  to 
have  power  to  direct  the  motions  of  the  army.  He  consid- 
ered it  as  a  defect  in  the  Constitution,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pressly provided  that  Congress  should  have  the  direction  of 
the  motions  of  the  army. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  answered,  that  it  was  true  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy  was  given  to  the  President ; 
bat  that  Congress,  who  had  the  power  of  raising  armies, 
could  certainly  prevent  any  abuse  of  that  authority  in  the 
President — that  they  alone  had  the  means  of  supporting 
armies,  and  that  the  President  was  impeachable  if  he  in  any 
manner  abused  his  trust.     He  was  surprised  that  any  olgec- 
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tioii  should  be  made  to  giving  the  command  of  the  army  to 
one  man ;  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  direction  of  an 
army  could  not  be  properly  exercised  by  a  numerous  liody 
of  men ;  that  Congress  had,  in  the  last  war,  given  the  ex- 
clusive command  of  the  army  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  that  if  they  had  not  done  so,  perhaps  the  independence 
of  America  would  not  have  been  established. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  power  vested 
in  the  Senate  and  President  to  make  treaties,  which  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Which  among  us  can  call 
them  to  account  ?  I  always  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
proper  exercise  of  power  without  the  suffrage  of  the  people ; 
yet  the  House  of  Representatives  has  no  power  to  intermed- 
dle with  treaties.  The  President  and  seven  senators,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  can  make  a  treaty  which  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Northern  States,  and  equal  injury 
to  the  Southern  States.  They  might  give  up  the  rivers  and 
territory  of  the  Southern  States.  Yet,  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Constitution,  they  say  all  the  people  have  done  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  power  there  is  of  calling  the 
President  and  Senate  to  account. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT  answered  that,  under  the  Confederation, 
two  thirds  of  the  states  might  make  treaties ;  that,  if  the 
senators  from  all  the  states  attended  when  a  treaty  was 
about  to  be  made,  two  thirds  of  the  states  would  have  a 
voice  in  its  formation.  He  added,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
ask  the  gentleman  what  mode  there  was  of  calling  the  pres- 
ent Congress  to  account. 

Mr.  PORTER  repeated  his  objection.  He  hoped  that 
gentlemen  would  not  impose  on  the  house ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  make  treaties  with  two  thirds  of  the  senate  ; 
that  the  President,  in  that  case,  voted  rather  in  a  legislative 
than  in  an  executive  capacity,  which  he  thought  impolitic. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  if 
there  be  any  difference  between  this  Constitution  and  the 
Confederation,  with  respect  to  treaties,  the  Constitution  is 
more  safe  than  the  Confederation.  We  know  that  two 
members  from  each  state  have  a  right,  by  the  Confederation, 
to  give  the  vote  of  that  state,  and  two  thirds  of  the  states 
have  a  right  also  to  make  treaties.  By  this  Constitution, 
two  thirds  of  the  senators  cannot  make  treaties  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  President.     Here  is,  then,  an  additional 
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guard.  The  calculation  that  seven  or  eight  senators,  with 
the  President,  can  make  treaties,  is  totally  erroneous.  Four- 
teen is  a  quorum ;  two  thirds  of  which  are  ten.  It  is  upon 
the  improbable  supposition  that  they  will  not  attend,  that 
the  objection  is  founded  that  ten  men,  with  the  President, 
can  make  treaties.  Can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
they  will  not  attend  when  the  most  important  business  is 
agitated  —  when  the  interests  of  their  respective  states  are 
most  immediately  affected  ? 

Mr.  MACLAINE  observed,  that  the  gentleman  was  out 
of  order  with  his  objection  —  that  they  had  not  yet  come  to 
the  clause  which  enables  the  Senate  and  President  to  make 
treaties. 

The  2d  clause  of  the  2d  section  read. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  declare  my 
disapprobation  of  this,  likewise.  It  is  an  essential  article  in 
our  Constitution,  that  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
supreme  judicial  powers,  of  government,  ought  to  be  forever 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  The  Senate,  in  the 
proposed  government  of  the  United  States,  are  possessed 
of  the  legislative  authority  in  conjunction  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  are  likewise  possessed  of  the  sole 
power  of  trying  all  impeachments,  which,  not  being  re- 
strained to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  may  be  in- 
tended to  include  all  the  officers  of  the  several  states  in 
the  Union.  And  by  this  clause  they  possess  the  chief  of 
the  executive  power ;  they  are,  in  effect,  to  form  treaties, 
which  are  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  they  have  obvi- 
ously, in  effect,  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  may  nominate,  but  they 
have  a  negative  upon  his  nomination,  till  he  has  exhausted 
the  number  of  those  he  wishes  to  be  appointed.  He  will 
1)e  obliged,  finally,  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  those 
whom  the  Senate  shall  nominate,  or  else  no  appointment 
will  take  place.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  do  any  business,  or  to  answer  any  purpose 
in  this  department  of  his  office,  and  to  keep  himself  out  of 
perpetual  hot  water,  will  be  under  a  necessity  to  form  a 
connection  with  that  powerful  body,  and  be  contented  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  leading  members  who  com- 
pose it.  I  do  not  expect,  at  this  day,  that  the  outline  and 
organization  of  this  proposed  government  will  be  materially 
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altered.  But  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  infinitely  better  and  more  secure,  if 
the  President  had  been  provided  with  a  standing  council, 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  states,  the  dura- 
tion of  whose  office  might  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
the  President's  office,  or  for  any  other  period  that  might 
have  been  thought  more  proper ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup* 
posed,  if  two  senators  can  be  sent  from  each  state,  who  are 
fit  to  give  counsel  to  the  President,  that  one  such  cannot 
be  found  in  each  state  qualified  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this 
plan,  one  half  the  expense  of  the  Senate,  as  a  standing 
council  to  the  President  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  would 
evidently  be  saved ;  each  state  would  have  equal  weight  in 
this  council,  as  it  hds  now  in  the  Senate.  And  what  ren- 
ders this  plan  the  more  eligible  is,  that  two  very  important  con- 
sequences would  result  from  it,  which  cannot  result  from  the 
present  plan.  The  first  is,  that  the  whole  executive  de- 
partment, being  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial,  would  be  amenable  to  the  justice  of  the 
land :  the  President  and  his  council,  or  either  or  any  of 
them,  might  be  impeached,  tried,  and  condemned,  for  any 
misdemeanor  in  office.  Whereas,  on  the  present  plan  pro- 
posed, the  Senate,  who  are  to  advise  the  President,  and 
who,  in  effect,  are  possessed  of  the  chief  executive  powers, 
let  their  conduct  be  what  it  will,  are  not  amenable  to  the 
public  justice  of  their  country :  if  they  may  be  impeached, 
there  is  no  tribunal  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  try  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  proposed  Constitution  provides  that,  when 
the  President  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside.  But 
I  take  this  to  be  very  little  more  than  a  farce.  What  can 
the  Senate  try  him  for  ?  For  doing  that  which  they  have 
advised  him  to  do,  and  which,  without  their  advice,  he  would 
not  have  done.  Except  what  he  may  do  in  a  military  ca- 
pacity —  when,  I  presume,  he  will  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by 
a  court  martial  of  general  officers  —  he  can  do  nothing  in  the 
executive  department  without  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  un- 
less it  be  to  grant  pardons,  and  adjourn  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  to  some  day  to  which  they  cannot  agree  to  adjourn 
themselves  —  probably  to  some  term  that  may  be  con- 
venient to  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate. 

I  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  President  can  ever 
be  tried  by  the  Senate  with  any  effect,  or  to  any  purpose, 
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for  any  misdemeanor  in  his  office,  unless  it  should  extend 
to  high  treason,  or  unless  they  should  wish  to  fix  the  odium 
of  any  measure  on  him,  in  order  to  exculpate  themselves ; 
the  latter  of  which  I  cannot  suppose  will  ever  happen. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  plan  I  wish  had 
taken  place  is  that,  the  office  of  the  President  being  thereby 
unconnected  with  that  of  the  legislative,  as  well  as  the 
judicial,  he  would  have  that  independence  which  is  necessary 
to  form  the  intended  check  upon  the  acts  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature before  they  obtain  the  sanction  of  laws.  JBut,  on  the 
present  plan,  from  the  necessary  connection  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  with  that  of  the  Senate,  I  have  little  ground  to 
hope  that  his  firmness  will  long  prevail  against  the  over- 
bearing power  and  influence  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  any  considerable  check  upon  the  acts 
they  may  think  proper  to  pass  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  for  he  will  soon  find  that,  un- 
less he  inclines  to  compound  with  them,  they  can  easily 
hinder  and  control  him  in  the  principal  articles  of  his  office. 
But,  if  nothing  else  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  a 
standing  council  to  the  President,  independent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  dividing  the  power  of  the  latter  would  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  it ;  it  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to- 
wards the  security  of  the  government,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  citizens  under  it.  For  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  combining  in  the  Senate 
the  power  of  legislation,  with  a  controlling  share  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  (except 
those  chosen  by  the  people,)  and  the  power  of  trying  all 
impeachments  that  may  be  found  against  such  officers,  in- 
vests the  Senate  at  once  with  such  an  enormity  of  power, 
and  with  such  an  overbearing  and  uncontrollable  influence, 
as  is  incompatible  with  every  idea  of  safety  to  the  liberties 
of  a  free  country,  and  is  calculated  to  swallow  up  all  other 
powers,  and  to  render  that  body  a  despotic  aristocracy. 

Mr.  PORTER  recommended  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation when  they  were  about  to  give  away  power;  that  they 
were  not  only  about  to  give  away  power  to  legislate  or  make 
laws  of  a  supreme  nature,  and  to  make  treaties,  which  might 
sacrifice  the  most  valuable  interests  of  the  community,  but 
to  give  a  power  to  the  general  government  to  drag  the  in- 
habitants to  any  part  of  the  world  as  long  as  they  pleased ; 
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that  they  ought  not  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men,  to  do  so;  and  that  the  representation  was 
defective,  being  not  a  substantia],  immediate  representation. 
He  observed  that,  as  treaties  were  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  have  a  vote  in 
making  them,  as  well  as  in  passing  them. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL.  Mr.  Chairman :  permit  me,  sir, 
to  make  a  few  observations,  to  show  how  improper  it  is  to 
place  so  much  power  in  so  few  men,  without  any  responsi- 
bility whatever.  Let  us  consider  what  number  of  them  is 
necessary  to  transact  the  most  important  business.  Two 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  with  the  President,  can  make 
a  treaty.  Fourteen  of  them  are  a  quorum,  two  thirds  of 
which  are  ten.  These  ten  may  make  treaties  and  alliances* 
They  may  involve  us  in  any  difficulties,  and  dispose  of  us  in  . 
any  manner,  they  please.  Nay,  eight  is  a  majority  of  a 
quorum,  and  can  do  every  thing  but  make  treaties.  How 
unsafe  are  we,  when  we  have  no  power  of  bringing  those  to 
an  account !  It  is  absurd  to  try  them  before  their  own  body* 
Our  lives  and  property  are  in  the  hands  of  eight  or  nine  men. 
Will  these  gentlemen  intrust  their  rights  in  this  manner? 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  treaties  are  mere 
conventional  acts  between  the  contracting  parties,  yet,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  to 
their  respective  citizens  or  subjects.  All  civilized  nations 
have  concurred  in  considering  them  as  paramount  to  an 
ordinary  act  of  legislation.  This  concurrence  is  founded  on 
the  reciprocal  convenience  and  solid  advantages  arising  from  * 
it.  A  due  observance  of  treaties  makes  nations  more  friendly 
to  each  other,  and  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  less  fre- 
quent those  mutual  hostilities  which  tend  to  depopulate  and 
ruin  contending  nations.  It  extends  and  facilitates  that 
commercial  intercourse,  which,  founded  on  the  universal 
protection  of  private  property,  has,  in  a  measure,  made  the 
world  one  nation. 

The  power  of  making  treaties  has,  in  all  countries  and 
governments,  been  placed  in  the  executive  departments. 
This  has  not  only  been  grounded  on  the  necessity  and  reason 
arising  from  that  degree  of  secrecy,  design,  and  despatch, 
which  is  always  necessary  in  negotiations  between  nationSi 
but  to  prevent  their  being  impeded,  or  carried  into  effect, 
by  the  violence,  animosity,  and  heat  of  parties,  which  too 
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often  infect  numerous  bodies.  Both  of  these  reasons  pre- 
pcmderated  in  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  the  system.  It 
is  true,  sir,  that  the  late  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  has  not,  in  some  of  the  states,  been  held 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Even  in  this  state,  an  act 
of  Assembly  passed  to  declare  its  validity.  But  no  doubt 
that  treaty  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Assenrbly ;  because,  by  the  Confederation, 
Congress  had  power  to  make  treaties.  It  was  one  of  those 
original  rights  of  sovereignty  which  were  vested  in  them ; 
and  it  was  not  the  deficiency  of  constitutional  authority  in 
Congress  to  make  treaties  that  produced  the  necessity  of  a 
law  to  declare  their  validity ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  entire 
imbecility  of  the  Confederation.  ^ 

On  the  principle  of  the  propriety  of  vesting  this  power  in 
the  executive  department,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole 
power  of  making  treaties  ought  to  be  left  to  the  President, 
who,  being  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
large,  will  have  their  general  interest  at  heart.  But  that 
jealousy  of  executive  power  which  has  shown  itself  so 
strongly  in  all  the  American  governments,  would  not  admit 
this  improvement.  Interest,  sir,  has  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  human  mind,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the 
transactions  of  mankind  are  built.  It  was  mentioned  before 
that  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  little  states,  and  between 
the  commercial  states  and  the  non-importing  states,  pro- 
duced the  necessity  of  giving  an  equality  of  suffrage  to  the 

'  Senate.  The  same  causes  made  it  indispensable  to  give  to 
the  senators,  as  representatives  of  states,  the  power  of 
making,  or  rather  ratifying,  treaties.  Although  it  militates 
against  every  idea  of  just  proportion  that  the  little  state  of 
Rhode  Island  should  have  the  same  suffrage  with  Virginia, 
or  the  great  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  yet  the  small 

,  states  would  not  consent  to  confederate  without  an  equal 
voice  in  the  formation  of  treaties.  Without  the  equality, 
they  apprehended  that  their  interest  would  be  neglected  or 
sacrificed  in  negotiations.  This  difficulty  could  not  be  got 
over.  It  arose  from  the  unalterable  nature  of  things.  Kvery 
man  was  convinced  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  litUe  states  in 
this  point.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  give  them  an 
absolute  equality  in  making  treaties. 

The  learned  gentleman  on  my  right,  (Mr.  Spencer,)  after 
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saying  that  this  was  an  enormous  power,  and  that  blending 
the  different  branches  of  government  was  dangerous,  said, 
that  such  accumulated  powers  were  inadmissible,  and  con* 
trary  to  all  the  maxims  of  writers.  It  is  true,  the  great 
Montesquieu,  and  several  other  writers,  have  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim  not  to  be  departed  from,  that  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  powers  should  be  separate  and  distinct. 
But  the  idea  that  these  gentlemen  had  in  view  has  been 
misconceived  or  misrepresented.  An  absolute  and  complete 
separation  is  not  meant  by  them.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a 
government  upon  these  principles.  Those  states  who  had 
made  an  absolute  separation  of  these  three  powers  their 
leading  principle,  have  been  obliged  to  depart  from  it.  It  is 
a  principle,  in  fact,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
state  governments.  In  the  government  of  New  York,  the 
executive  and  judiciary  have  a  negative  similar  to  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  junction  of  all 
the  three  powers,  and  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
happy  effects.  In  this  state,  and  most  of  the  others,  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers  are  dependent  on  the  legis- 
lature. Has  not  the  legislature  of  this  state  the  power  of 
appointing  the  judges  ?  Is  it  not  in  their  power  also  to  fix 
their  compensation  ?  What  independence  can  there  be  in 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  he  obsequious  and  cringing  for 
their  office  and  salary  ?  Are  not  our  judges  dependent  on 
the  legislature  for  every  morsel  they  eat?  It  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  what  effect  this  may  have  on  human  nature.  The 
meaning  of  this  maxim  I  take  to  be  this  —  that  the  whole 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  should  not  be  exclu- 
sively blended  in  any  one  particular  instance.  The  Senate 
try  impeachments.  This  is  their  only  judicial  cognizance* 
As  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  a  judiciary  —  such  as  the  decis- 
ion of  controversies,  the  trial  of  criminals,  &c.  —  the  judiciary 
is  perfectly  separate  and  distinct  from  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  England,  have 
great  judicial  powers;  yet  this  is  not  considered  as  a  blemish 
in  their  constitution.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  not  the 
whole  legislative  power.  Montesquieu,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  laid  down  this  maxim,  was  writing  in  praise  of  the 
British  government.  At  the  very  time  he  recommended  this 
distinction  of  powers,  he  passed  the  highest  eulogium  on  a 
constitution  wherein    they  were  all  partially  blended.     So 
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that  the  meaning  of  the  maxim,  as .  laid  down  by  him  and 
other  writers,  must  be,  that  these  three  branches  must 
not  be  entirely  blended  in  one  body.  And  this  system 
before  you  comes  up  to  the  maxim  more  completely  than 
the  favorite  government  of  Montesquieu.  The  gentleman 
from  Anson  has  said  that  the  Senate  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  President,  because  they  must  confirm  the 
nomination  of  officers.  The  necessity  of  their  interfering  in 
the  appointment  of  officers  resulted  from  the  same  reason 
which  produced  the  equality  of  suffrage.  In  other  countries, 
the  executive  or  chief  magistrate,  alone,  nominates  and 
appoints  officers.  The  small  states  would  not  agree  that 
tne  House  of  Representatives  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  to  offices ;  and  the  extreme  jealousy  of  all  the 
states  would  not  give  it  to  the  President  alone.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  more  proper  as  it  is  than  it  would  be  in  cither 
of  those  cases.  The  interest  of  each  state  will  be  equally 
attended  to  in  appointments,  and  the  choice  will  be  more 
judicious  by  the  junction  of  the  Senate  to  the  President. 
Except  in  the  appointments  of  officers,  and  making  of  trea- 
ties, he  is  not  joined  with  them  in  any  instance.  He  is  per- 
fectly independent  of  them  in  his  election.  It  is  impossible 
for  human  ingenuity  to  devise  any  mode  of  election  better 
calculated  to  exclude  undue  influence.  He  is  chosen  by  the 
electors  appointed  by  the  people.  He  is  elected  on  the 
same  day  in  every  state,  so  that  then^  can  be  no  possible  com- 
bination between  the  electors.  The  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  the  only  influence  to  procure  his  election.  If  he 
makes  a  judicious  nomination,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Senate  will  not  concur  in  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  the  legis- 
latures will  choose  the  most  depraved  men  in  the  states  to 
represent  them  in  Congress  ?  Should  he  nominate  unworthy 
characters,  can  it  be  reasonably  concluded  that  they  will 
confirm  it  ?  He  then  says  that  the  senators  will  have  influ- 
ence to  get  themselves  reelected;  nay,  that  they  will  be 
perpetually  elected. 

I  have  very  little  apprehension  on  this  ground.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  man  who  is  once  a  senator  will  very 
probably  be  out  for  the  next  six  years.  Legislative  influ- 
ence changes.  Other  persons  rise,  who  have  particular  con- 
nections to  advance  them  to  office.  If  the  senators  stav  six 
years  out  of  the  state  governments,  their  influence  will  be 
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greatly  diminished.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  most  influ' 
ential  charaeter  to  get  himself  reelected  after  being  out  of 
the  country  so  long.  There  will  be  an  entire  change  in  six 
years.  Such  futile  objections,  I  fear,  proceed  from  an  aver 
sion  to  any  general  system.  The  same  learned  gentleman 
says  that  it  would  be  better^  were  a  council,  consisting  of 
one  from  every  state,  substituted  to  the  Senate.  Another 
^ntleman  has  objected  to  the  smallness  of  this  number. 
This  shows  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  all  men's  minds, 
I  beg  this  committee  to  place  these  two  objections  together, 
and  see  their  glaring  inconsistency.  If  there  were  thirteen 
counsellors,  in  the  manner  he  proposes,  it  would  destroy  the 
responsibility  of  the  President.  He  must  have  acted  also 
with  a  majority  of  them.  A  majority  of  them  is  seven, 
which  would  be  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  these  would  be 
four,  and  every  act  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  President  is  necessary  could  be  decided  by  these 
four.  Nay,  less  thau  a  majority — even  one  —  would  suffice 
to  enable  them  to  do  the  most  important  acts.  This,  sir, 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  council.  The  dearest  interests  of 
the  community  would  be  trusted  to  two  men.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  the  loudest  clamors  would  have  been  raised,  with 
justice,  against  the  Constitution,  and  these  gentlemen  would 
have  loaded  their  own  proposition  with  the  most  virulent 
abuse. 

On  a  due  consideration  of  this  clause,  it  appears  that  this 
power  could  not  have  been  lodged  as  safely  any  where  else 
as  where  it  is.  The  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  M'Dowall) 
has  spoken  of  a  consolidation  in  this  government.  That  is 
a  very  strange  inconsistency,  when  he  points  out,  at  the  same 
time,  the  necessity  of  lodging  the  power  of  making  treaties 
with  the  representatives,  where  the  idea  of  a  consolidation 
can  alone  exist ;  and  when  he  objects  to  placing  it  in  tho 
Senate,  where  the  federal  principle  is  completely  preserved. 
As  the  Senate  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
whatever  might  affect  the  states  in  their  political  capacity 
ought  to  be  left  to  them.  This  is  the  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting a  consolidation.  How  extremely  absurd  is  it  to  call 
that  disposition  of  power  a  consolidation  of  the  states,  which 
must  to  all  eternity  prevent  it!  I  have  only  to  add  the 
principle  upon  which  the  General  Convention  went  —  that 
the  power  of  making  treaties  could   nowhere  be  so  safely 
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lodged  as  in  the  President  and  Sqnate;  and  the  extreme 
jealousy  subsisting  between  some  of  the  states  would  not 
admit  of  it  elsewhere.  If  any  man  will  examine  the  opera- 
tion of  that  jealousy,  in  his  own  breast,  as  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina,  he  will  soon  feel  the  inflexibility  that  results  from 
it,  and  })erhaps  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  propriety 
of  this  arrangement. 

Mr,  M'DOWALL  declared,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  t)efore,  and  that  he  believed  the  observations  which 
the  gentleman  had  made,  on  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
his  remarks,  would  have  very  little  weight  with  the  com- 
mittee ;  that  giving  such  extensive  powers  to  so  few  men  in 
the  Senate  was  extremely  dangerous ;  and  that  he  was  not 
the  more  reconciled  to  it  from  its  being  brought  about  by 
the  inflexibility  of  the  small,  pitiful  states  to  the  north.  He 
supposed  that  eight  members  in  the  Senate  from  those  states, 
with  the  President,  might  do  the  most  important  acts. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  objects 
to  the  smallness  of  the  number,  and  to  their  want  of  re- 
sponsibility. He  argues  as  if  the  senators  were  never  to  at- 
tend, and  as  if  the  northern  senators  were  to  attend  more 
regularly  than  those  from  the  south.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  absent  on 
the  most  important  occasions.  What  responsibility  is  there 
in  the  present  Congress  that  is  not  in  the  Senate  ?  What 
responsibility  is  there  in  our  state  legislature  ?  The  senators 
are  as  responsible  as  the  members  of  our  legislature.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  though  the  senators  are  not  impeachable, 
yet  the  President  is.  He  may  be  impeached  and  punished 
for  giving  his  consent  to  a  treaty,  whereby  the  interest  of 
the  community  is  manifestly  sacrificed. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  worthy  gentleman 
from  Halifax  has  endeavored  to  obviate  my  objections  against 
the  want  of  responsibility  in  the  President  and  senators, 
and  against  the  extent  of  their  power.  He  has  not  removed 
my  objections.  It  is  totally  out  of  their  power  to  show  any  de- 
CTee  of  responsibility.  The  executive  is  tried  by  his  advisers. 
The  reasons  I  urged  are  so  cogent  and  strong  with  me,  that 
I  cannot  approve  of  this  clause.  I  can  see  nothing  of  any 
weight  against  them.  [Here  Mr.  Spencer  spoke  so  low  tljat 
he  could  not  distinctly  be  heard.]  I  would  not  give  the 
President  and  senators  power  to  make  treaties,  because  it 
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destroys  their  responsibility.  If  a  bad  treaty  be  made,  and 
he  impeached  for  it,  the  Senate  will  not  pronounce  sentence 
against  him,  because  they  advised  him  to  make  it.  If  they 
had  legislative  power  only,  it  would  be  unexceptionable ;  but 
when  they  have  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  such  ex- 
tensive executive  powers,  it  gives  them  such  weight  as  is 
inadmissible.  Notwithstanding  what  gentlemen  have  said  in 
defence  of  the  clause,  the  influence  of  the  Senate  still  remains 
equally  formidable  to  me.  The  President  can  do  nothing 
unless  they  concur  with  him.  In  order  to  obtain  their  con- 
currence, he  will  compromise  with  them.  Had  there  been 
such  a  council  as  I  mentioned,  to  advise  him,  the  Senate  would 
not  have  had  such  dangerous  influence,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  would  have  been  secured.  This  seems  ol>- 
viously  clear  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  rise  to  make  one 
observation  on  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  He  told  us, 
that  if  the  Senate  were  not  amenable,  the  President  was. 
I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  be  not  inconsistent 
that  they  should  punish  the  President,  whom  they  advised 
themselves  to  do  what  he  is  impeached  for.  My  objection 
still  remains.     I  cannot  find  it  in  the  least  obviated. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH  desired  to  be  informed  whether 
treaties  were  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament  in  Great 
Britain  before  they  were  valid. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objections  to  this 
clause  deserve  great  consideration.  I  believe  it  will  be  easy 
to  obviate  the  objections  against  it,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  necessary,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Halifax,  to  vest  this  power  in  some  body  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  states,  where  their  voices  should 
be  equal ;  for  in  this  case  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  is ' 
particularly  concerned,  and  the  great  caution  of  giving  the 
states  an  equality  of  suffirage  in  making  treaties,  was  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  care  of  that  sovereignty,  and 
attending  to  their  interests,  as  political  bodies,  in  foreign  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  objected  to  as  improper,  because,  if  the 
President  or  Senate  should  abuse  their  trust,  there  is  not 
sufficient  responsibility,  since  he  can  only  be  tried  by  the 
Senate,  by  whose  advice  he  acted ;  and  the  Senate  cannot 
be  tried  at  all.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  when  any  man 
is  impeached,  it  must  be  for  an  error  of  the  heart,  and  not 
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of  the  head.  God  forbid  that  a  man,  id  any  country  in  the 
world,  should  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  want  of  judgment. 
This  is  not  the  case  here.  As  to  errors  of  the  heart,  there 
is  sufficient  responsibility.  Should  these  be  committed,  there 
is  a  ready  way  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  answers  every  purpose  that  could  be  de- 
sired by  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberty.  I  presume  that, 
if  the  rresident,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  should  make 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  and  that  treaty  should  be 
deemed  unwise,  or  against  the  interest  of  the  country,  yet 
if  nothing  cx)uld  be  objected  against  it  but  the  diSerence  of 
opinion  between  them  and  their  constituents,  they  could  not 
jusdy  be  obnoxious  to  punishment.  If  they  were  punishable 
for  exercising  their  own  judgment,  and  not  that  of  their 
constituents,  no  man  who  regarded  his  reputation  would 
accept  the  office  either  of  a  senator  or  President.  What- 
ever mistake  a  man  may  make,  he  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished for  it,  nor  his  posterity  rendered  infamous.  But  if  a 
man  l)e  a  villain,  and  wilfully  almse  his  trust,  he  is  to  be  held 
up  as  a  public  offender,  and  ignominiously  punished.  A  pub- 
lic oflScer  ought  not  to  act  from  a  principle  of  fear.  Were 
he  punishable  for  want  of  judgment,  he  would  be  contin- 
ually in  dread ;  but  when  he  knows  that  nothing-  but  real 
guilt  can  disgrace  him,  he  may  do  his  duty  firmly,  if  he  be 
an  honest  man  ;  and  if  he  be  not,  a  just  fear  of  disgrace 
may,  perhaps,  as  to  the  public,  have  nearly  the  effect  of  an 
intrinsic  principle  of  virtue.  According  to  these  principles, 
I  suppose  the  only  instances,  in  which  the  President  would 
be  liable  to  impeachment,  would  be  where  he  had  received 
a  bribe,  or  had  acted  from  some  corrupt  motive  or  other.  If 
the  President  had  received  a  bribe,  without  the  privity  or 
knowledge  of  the  Senate,  from  a  foreign  power,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  that  bribe,  had  address  enough  with  the 
Senate,  by  artifices  and  misrepresentations,  to  seduce  their 
consent  to  a  pernicious  treaty,  —  if  it  appeared  afterwards 
that  this  was  the  case,  would  not  that  Senate  be  as  compe- 
tent to  try  him  as  any  other  persons  whatsoever  ?  Would 
ihey  not  exclaim  against  his  villany  ?  Would  they  not  feel 
a  particular  resentment  against  him,  for  being  made  the 
instrument  of  his  treacherous  purposes?  In  this  situation,  if 
any  objection  could  he  made  against  the  Senate  as  a  proper 
tribunal,  it  might  more  properly  be  made  by  the  President 
himself,  lest  their  resentment  should  operate  too  strongly, 
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rather  than  by  the  public,  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  par* 
tiality.  The  President  must  certauily  be  punishable  for 
giving  false  information  to  the  Senate.  He  is  to  regulate 
all  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  im- 
part to  the  Senate  every  material  intelligence  he  receives.  If 
it  should  appear  that  he  has  not  given  them  full  information, 
but  has  concealed  important  intelligence  which  he  ought  to 
have  communicated,  and  by  that  means  induced  them  to 
enter  into  measures  injurious  to  their  country,  and  which 
they  would  not  have  consented  to  had  the  true  state  of  things 
been  disclosed  to  them,  —  in  this  case,  I  ask  whether,  upon 
an  impeachment  for  a  misdemeanor  upon  such  an  account, 
the  Senate  would  probably  favor  him.  With  respect  to  the 
impeachability  of  the  Senate,  that  is  a  matter  of  doubt- 
There  have  been  no  instances  of  impeachment  for  legis- 
lative misdemeanors ;  and  we  shall  find,  upon  examination, 
that  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  such  impeachments 
would  more  than  preponderate  the  advantage's.  There  is 
no  greater  honor  in  the  world  than  being  the  representative 
of  a  free  people.  There  is  no  trust  on  which  the  happiness 
of  the  people  has  a  greater  dependence.  Yet  who  ever 
heard  of  impeaching  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  any 
legislative  miscoiiduct  ?  It  would  be  a  great  check  on  the 
public  business,  if  a  member  of  the  Assembly  was  liable  to 
punishment  for  his  conduct  as  such.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
the  case,  not  only  in  other  countries,  but  even  in  this,  that 
division  and  diiferences  in  opinion  will  continually  arise.  On 
many  questions  there  will  be  two  or  more  parties.  These 
often  judge  with  little  charity  of  each  other,  and  attribute 
every  opposition  to  their  own  system  to  an  ill  motive.  We 
know  this  very  well  from  experience ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
this  constant  suspicion  is  frequently  unjust.  I  believe,  in 
general,  both  parties  really  think  themselves  right,  and  that 
the  majority  of  each  commonly  act  with  equal  innocence  of 
intention.  But,  with  the  usual  want  of  charity  in  these  cases, 
how  dangerous  would  it  be  to  make  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature liable  to  impeachment!  A  mere  difference  of  opinion 
might  be  interpreted,  by  the  malignity  of  party,  into  a  de- 
liberate, wicked  action. 

It  therefore  apj)ears  to  me  at  least  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  render  the  Senate  impeachable  at  all  • 
especially  as,  in  the  branches  of  executive  government,  where 
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their  concurrence  is  required,  the  President  is  the  primary 
agent,  and  plainly  responsible,  and  they,  in  fact,  are  but  a 
council  to  validate  proper,  or  restrain  improper,  conduct  in 
him ;  but  if  a  senator  is  impeachable,  it  could  only  be  for 
corruption,  or  some  other  wicked  motive,  in  which  case, 
surely  those  senators  who  had  acted  from  upright  motives 
would  be  competent  to  try  him.  Suppose  there  had  been 
such  a  council  as  was  proposed,  consisting  of  thirteen,  one 
from  each  state,  to  assist  the  President  in  making  treaties, 
&c. ;  more  general  alarm  would  have  been  excited,  and 
stronger  opposition  made  to  this  Constitution,  than  even  at 
present.  The  power  of  the  President  would  have  appeared 
more  formidable,  and  the  states  would  have  lost  one  half  of 
their  security ;  since,  instead  of  two  representatives,  which 
each  has  now  for  those  purposes,  they  would  have  had  but 
one.  A  gentleman  from  New  Hanover  has  asked  whether 
it  is  not  the  practice,  in  Great  Britain,  to  submit  treaties  to 
Parliament,  before  they  are  esteemed  as  valid.  The  king 
has  the  sole  authority,  by  the  laws  x)f  that  country,  to  make 
treaties.  After  treaties  are  made,  they  are  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the  two  houses,  where,  of  late  years,  the  most  im- 
portant measures  of  government  have  been  narrowly  exam- 
mcd.  It  is  usual  to  move  for  an  address  of  approbation ; 
and  such  has  been  the  complaisance  of  Parliament  for  a  long 
time,  that  this  seldom  hath  been  withheld.  Sometimes  they 
{KISS  an  act  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  made ;  but  this,  1 
believe,  is  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  confirmation,  but  to 
make  alterations  in  a  particular  system,  which  the  change  of 
circumstances  requires.  The  constitutional  power  of  making 
treaties  is  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  the  power  with  whom  a 
treaty  is  made  considers  it  as  binding,  without  any  act  of 
Parliament,  unless  an  alteration  by  such  is  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  itself,  which  I  believe  is  sometimes  the  case.  When 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  in  1763,  it  contained  stipula- 
tions for  the  surrender  of  some  islands  to  the  French.  The 
islands  were  given  up,  I  believe,  without  any  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  power  of  making  treaties  is  very  important,  and 
must  be  vested  somewhere,  in  order  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  other  countries,  and  to  be  able  to  terminate 
a  war  when  it  is  begun.  Were  it  known  that  our  govern- 
ment was  weak,  two  or  more  European  powers  might  com- 
bine against  us.     Would  it  not  be  politic  to  have  some  power 
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in  this  country,  to  obviate  this  danger  by  a  treaty  ?  If  this 
power  was  injudiciously  limited,  the  nations  where  the  power 
was  possessed  without  restriction  would  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  us  in  negotiation  ;  and  every  one  must  know, 
according  to  modem  policy,  of  what  moment  an  advantage 


in  negotiation  is.  The  honorable  member  from  Anson  said 
that  the  accumulation  of  all  the  different  branches  of  power 
in  the  Senate  would  be  dangerous.  The  experience  of  other 
countries  shows  that  this  fear  is  without  foundation.  What 
is  the  Senate  of  Great  Britain  opposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, although  it  be  composed  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  of 
vast  fortunes,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  people  ? 
Their  weight  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Commons.  Here 
is  a  strong  instance  of  the  accumulation  of  powers  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  government  without  producing  any  incon- 
venience. That  Senate,  sir,  is  a  separate  branch  of  the 
legislature,  is  the  great  constitutional  council  of  the  crown, 
and  decides  on  lives  and  fortunes  in  impeachments,  besides 
being  the  ultimate  tribunal  for  trying  controversies  respecting 
private  rights.  Would  it  not  appear  that  all  these  things 
should  render  them  more  formidable  than  the  other  house  ? 
Yet  the  Commons  have  generally  been  able  to  carry  every 
thing  before  them.  The  circum^nce  of  their  representing 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  alone  gives  them  great  weight. 
This  weight  has  great  authority  added  to'it,  by  their  possess- 
ing the  right  (a  right  given  to  the  people's  representatives  in 
Congress)  of  exclusively  originating  money  bills.  The  au- 
thority over  money  will  do  every  thing.  A  government  can- 
not be  supported  without  money.  Our  representatives  may 
at  any  time  compel  the  Senate  to  agree  to  a  reasonable 
measure,  by  withholding  supplies  till  the  measure  is  consented 
to.  There  was  a  great  debate,  in  the  Convention,  whether 
the  Senate  should  have  an  equal  power  of  originating  money 
bills.  It  was  strongly  insisted,  by  some,  that  they  should; 
but  at  length  a  majority  thought  it  unadvisable,  and  the 
clause  was  passed  as  it  now  stands.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  representatives  had  a  great  share  in  establish- 
ing this  excellent  regulation,  and  rn  my  opinion  they  deserve 
the  public  thanks  for  it.  It  has  been  objected  that  this 
power  must  necessarily  injure  the  people,  inasmuch  as  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Senate  might  alone  be  assembled,  and  eight 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  decision.     This  is  on  a  suppositior. 

VOL.  IV.  17 
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that  manj  of  the  senators  would  neglect  attending.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  who  will  be  honored  with  seats 
in  Congress  will  faithfully  execute  their  trust,  as  well  in  at- 
tending as  in  every  other  part  of  their  duty.  An  objection 
of  this  sort  will  go  against  all  government  whatever.  Pos- 
sible abuse,  and  neglect  of  attendance,  are  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  any  government  which  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  able  to  construct.  When  it  is  known  of  how  much 
importance  attendance  is,  no  senator  would  dare  to  incur  the 
universal  resentment  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  grossjy  absent- 
ing himself  from  his  duty.  Do  gentlemen  mean  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  provided,  by  the  Constitution,  that  the  whole 
body  should  attend  before  particular  business  was  done  ? 
Then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  few  men,  by  neglecting 
to  attend,  to  obstruct  the  public  business,  and  possibly  bring 
on  the  destruction  of  their  country.  If  this  power  be  im- 
properly vested,  it  is  incumbent  on  gentlemen  to  tell  us  in 
what  body  it  could  be  more  safely  and  properly  lodged. 

I  believe,  on  a  serious  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Halifax,  to  vest  the  power  in  the  Senate,  or  in 
some  other  body  representing  equally  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  and  that  the  pow^,  as  given  in  the  Constitution,  is 
not  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  evils  which  some  gentle- 
men apprehend.  The  only  real  security  of  liberty,  in  any 
country,  is  the  jealousy  and  circumspection  of  the  people 
themselves.  Let  them  be  watchful  over  their  rulers.  Should 
they  find  a  combination  against  their  lil)erties,  and  all  other 
methods  appear  insufficient  to  preserve  them,  they  have, 
thank  God,  an  ultimate  remedy.  That  power  which  crea- 
ted the  government  can  destroy  it.  Should  the  government, 
on  trial,  be  found  to  want  amendments,  those  amendments 
can  be  made  in  a  regular  method,  in  a  mode  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Virginia,  have  all  proposed  amendments; 
but  they  all  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
adoption.  A  constitutional  mode  of  altering  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  is,  perhaps,  what  has  never  been  known  among 
mankind  before.  We  have  this  security,  ii^  addition  to  the 
natural  watchfulness  of  the  people,  which  I  hope  will  never 
be  found  wanting  The  objections  I  have  answered  de- 
served all  possible  attention ;  and  for  my  part,  I  shall  always 
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respect  that  jealousy  which  arises  from  the  love  of  public 
liberty. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  used  to  show  that  this  power  is  proper.  If  the 
whole  legislative  body  —  if  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
not  interfere  in  making  treaties,  I  think  they  ought  at  least 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  whole  Senate.  The  worthy  gen- 
tleman last  up  has  mentioned  two  cases  wherein  he  supposes 
that  impeachments  will  be  fairly  tried  by  the  senators.  He 
supposes  a  case  where  the  President  had  been  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption, and  by  that  means  had  brought  over  and  got  the 
sanction  of  two  thirds  of  the  senators ;  and  that,  if  it  should 
be  afterwards  found  that  he  brought  them  over  by  artifices^ 
they  would  be  a  proper  body  to  try  him.  As  they  will  be 
ready  to  throw  the  odium  off  their  own  shoulders  on  him, 
they  may  pronounce  sentence  against  him.  He  mentions 
another  case,  where,  if  a  majority  was  obtained  by  bribing 
some  of  the  senators,  those  who  were  innocent  might  try 
those  who  were  guilty.  I  think  that  these  cases  will  happen 
but  rarely  in  comparison  to  other  cases,  where  the  senators 
may  advise  the  President  to  deviate  from  his  duty,  and 
where  a  majority  of  them  may  be  guilty.  And  should  they 
be  tried  by  their  own  body  when  thus  guilty,  docs  not  ev- 
ery body  see  the  impropriety  of  it  ?  It  is  universally  dis- 
graceful, odious,  and  contemptible,  to  have  a  trial  where  the 
judges  are  accessory  to  the  misdemeanor  of  the  accused. 
Whether  the  accusation  against  him  be  true  or  not,  if  afraid 
for  themselves,  they  will  endeavor  to  throw  the  odium  upon 
him.  There  is  an  extreme  difference  between  the  case  of 
trying  this  officer  and  that  of  trying  their  own  members. 
They  are  so  different,  that  I  consider  they  will  always  acquit 
their  own  members ;  and  if  they  condemn  the  President,  it 
will  be  to  exonerate  themselves.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
powers  are  too  extensive,  and  not  sufficiently  guarded.  I 
do  not  wish  that  an  aristocracy  should  be  instituted.  An 
aristocracy  may  arise  out  of  this  government,  though  the 
members  be  not  hereditary.  I  would  therefore  wish  that 
every  guard  should  be  placed,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  I  wish 
gentlemen  would  reflect  that  the  powers  of  the  Senate  are 
so  great  in  their  legislative  and  judicial  capacities,  that,  when 
added  to  their  executive  powers,  particularly  their  interfe- 
rence in  the  appointment  of  all  officers  in  the  continent,  they 
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will  render  their  power  so  enormous  as  to  enable  them  to 
destroy  our  rights  and  privileges.  This,  sir,  ought  to  be 
strictly  guarded  against. 

Mr.  IKEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  gentle- 
man must  be  mistaken.  He  suggests  that  an  aristocracy 
will  arise  out  of  this  government.  Is  there  any  thing  like 
an  aristocracy  in  this  government  ?  This  insinuation  is  un- 
candidly  calculated  to  alarm  and  catch  prejudices.  In  this 
government  there  is  not  the  least  symptom  of  an  aristocracy, 
which  is,  where  the  government  is  in  a  select  body  of  men 
entirely  independent  of  the  people;  as,  for  instance,  an  he- 
reditary nobility,  or  a  senate  for  life,  filling  up  vacancies  by 
their  own  authority.  Will  any  member  of  this  government 
hold  his  station  by  any  such  tenure  ?  Will  not  all  authority 
flow,  in  every  instance,  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  peo- 
ple ?  It  is  contended,  by  that  gentleman,  that  the  addition 
of  the  power  of  making  treaties  to  their  other  powers,  will 
make  the  Senate  dangerous ;  that  they  would  be  even  dan- 
gerous to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  gentleman 
has  not  proved  this  in  theory.  Whence  will  he  adduce  an 
example  to  prove  it  ?  What  passes  in  England  directly  dis- 
proves his  assertion.  In  that  country,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  chosen  under  undue  influence  ;  frequently  by 
direct  bribery  and  corruption.  They  are  elected  for  seven 
years,  and  many  of  the  members  hold  offices  under  the 
crown  —  some  during  pleasure,  others  for  life.  They  are  also 
not  a  genuine  representation  of  the  people,  but,  from  a 
change  of  circumstances,  a  mere  shadow  of  it.  Yet,  under 
these  disadvantages,  they  having  the  sole  power  of  origina- 
ting money  bills,  it  has  been  found  that  the  power  of  the 
king  and  lords  is  much  less  considerable  than  theirs.  The 
high  prerogatives  of  the  king,  and  the  great  power  and 
wealth  of  the  lords,  have  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  debates.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
such  representatives, —  mere  shadows  of  representatives, —  by 
having  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  the  sacred  name  of  the 
people,  to  rely  upon,  are  an  overmatch  for  the  king  and  lords, 
who  have  such  great  hereditary  qualifications,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  our  own  representatives,  who  will  be  a  genu- 
ine representation  of  the  people,  and  having  equally  the  right 
of  originating  money  biUs,  will,  at  least,  be  a  match  for  the 
Senate,  possessing  qualifications  so  inferior,  to  those  of  the. 
House  of  Lords  m  England. 
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It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Senate  is  placed  then; 
for  a  very  valuable  purpose  -^  as  a  guard  against  any  attempt 
of  consolidation.  The  members  of  the  Convention  were  as 
much  averse  to  consolidation  as  any  gentleman  on  this  floor ; 
but  without  this  institution,  (I  mean  the  Senate,  where  the 
suffrages  of  the  states  are  equal,)  the  danger  would  be  greater. 
There  ought  to  be  some  power  given  to  the  Senate  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  people  by  their  biennial  represen-^ 
tation  in  the  other  house,  in  order  to  preserve  completely  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states.  If  the  people,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  representatives,  possessed  a  share  in  making 
treaties  and  appointing  officers,  would  there  not  be  a  greater 
balance  of  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  such 
a  government  ought  to  possess  ?  It  is  true  that  it  would  be 
very  improper  if  the  Senate  had  authority  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  protecting  the  people.  It 
would  be  equally  so  if  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
able  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  protecting  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states.  It  is  probable  that  either  house  would  have  suf- 
ficient authority  to  prevent  much  mischief.  As  to  the  sug-. 
gestion  of  a  tendency  to  aristocracy,  it  is  totally  groundless. 
1  disdain  every  principle  of  aristocracy.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  an  aristocratical  principle  in  this  government. 
The  President  is  only  chosen  for  four  years  —  liable  to  be 
impeached  —  and  dependent  on  the  people  at  large  for  his 
reelection.  Can  this  mode  of  appointment  be  said  to  have 
an  aristocratical  principle  in  it  ?  The  Senate  is  chosen  by 
the  legislatures.  Let  us  consider  the  example  of  other 
states,  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  their  Senate.  In 
this  point,  most  of  them  differ;  though  they  almost  all 
concur  in  this,  that  the  term  of  election  for  senators  is  longer 
than  that  for  representatives.  The  reason  of  this  is,  to  in- 
troduce stability  into  the  laws,  and  to  prevent  that  muta- 
bility which  would  result  from  annual  elections  of  l)oth 
branches.  In  New  York,  they  are  chosen  for  three  years ; 
in  Virginia,  they  arc  chosen  for  four  years ;  and  in  Maryland, 
they  are  chosen  for  five  years.  In  this  Constitution,  although 
they  are  chosen  for  six  years,  one  third  go  out  every  second 
year,  (a  method  pursued  in  some  of  the  state  ccmstitutions,) 
which  at  the  same  time  secures  stability  to  the  laws,  and  a 
due  dependence  on  the  state  legislatures.  Will  any  man 
say  that  there  are  any  aristocratical  principles  in  a  body  who 
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have  no  power  iudependent  of  the  people,  and  whereof  one 
third  of  the  members  are  chosen,  every  second  year,  by  a 
wise  and  select  body  of  electors  ?  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
it  will  not  be  considered  that  there  are  any  aristocratical 
principles  in  this  government,  and  that  it  will  be  given  up  as 
a  point  not  to  be  contended  for.  The  gentleman  contends 
that  a  council  ought  to  be  instituted  in  this  case.  One  ob- 
jection ought  to  be  compared  with  another.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected against  the  Constitution  that  it  will  be  productive  of 
i  expense.     Had  there  been  a  council,  it  would  have 

ien  objected  that  it  was  calculated  for  creating  new  offices, 
and  increasing  the  means  of  undue  influence.  Though  he 
approves  of  a  council,  others  would  not.  As  to  offices,  the 
Senate  has  no  other  influence  but  a  restraint  on  improper 
appointments.  The  President  proposes  such  a  man  for  such 
an  office.  The  Senate  has  to  consider  upon  it.  If  they 
think  him  improper,  the  President  must  nominate  another, 
whose  appointment  ultimately  again  depends  upon  the  Senate. 
Suppose  a  man  nominated  by  the  President ;  with  what  face 
would  any  senator  object  to  him  without  a  good  reason  ? 
There  must  be  some  decorum  in  every  public  body.  He 
would  not  say,  ^<  I  do  not  choose  this  man,  because  a  friend 
of  mine  wants  the  office."  Were  he  to  object  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  President,  without  assigning  any  reason,  his 
conduct  would  be  reprobated,  and  still  might  not  answer  his 
purpose.  Were  an  office  to  be  vacant,  for  which  a  hundred 
men  on  the  continent  were  equaUy  well  qualified,  there 
would  be  a  hundred  chances  to  one  whether  his  friend  would 
be  nominated  to  it.  This,  in  effect,  is  but  a  restriction  on 
the  President.  The  power  of  the  Senate  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  abused  were  it  vested  in  a  council  of  thirteen,  of 
which  there  would  be  one  from  each  state.  One  man  could 
be  more  easily  influenced  than  two.  We  have  therefore  a 
double  security.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that,  if  you  take 
all  the  powers  of  the  President  and  Senate  together,  the 
vast  influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  pre- 
ponderate against  them  in  every  case  where  the  public  good 
IS  really  concerned. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  I  am 
sorry  to  take  up  any  time.  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations; for  it  would  be  an  Herculean  task,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  this  committee,  to  mention  every  thing.     It  has 
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indeed  been  objected,  and  urged,  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senate  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  states.  When 
we  consider  the  length  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  electa 
ed,  and  the  extent  of  their  powers,  we  must  be  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  real  security.  A  gentleman  has  said  that 
the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  are  rogues.  It  is,  then, 
probable  that  they  may  be  corrupted.  In  this  case,  we  have 
not  a  sufficient  check  on  those  gentlemen  who  are  gone  six 
years.  A  parallel  is  drawn  between  them  and  the  members 
of  our  Assembly  ;  but  if  you  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  find 
that  the  comparison  is  not  good.  There  is  a  responsibility 
in  the  members  of  the  Assembly:  at  the  end  of  a  year  they 
are  liable  to  be  turned  out.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  senators.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  the  extreme  dif-. 
ference  between  the  two  cases.  Much  is  said  alx)ut  treaties. 
I  do  not  dread  this  so  much  as  what  will  arise  from  the  jar- 
ring interests  of  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and  the  Middle 
States.  They  are  different  in  soil,  climate,  customs,  prod* 
uce,  and  every  thing.  Regulations  will  be  made  evidently 
to  the  disadvantage  of  some  part  of  the  community,  and  most 
probably  to  ours.  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the 
committee. 

3d  clause  of  the  2d  section  of  the  2d  article  read. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  part, 
that  the  power  of  appointing  officers  was  something  like  a 
monarchical  power.  Congress  are  not  to  be  sitting  at  all 
times ;  they  will  only  sit  from  time  to  time,  as  the  public 
business  may  render  it  necessary.  Therefore  the  executive 
ought  to  make  temporary  appointments,  as  well  as  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers.  This  power  can 
be  vested  nowhere  but  in  the  executive,  because  he'  is  per- 
petually acting  for  the  public ;  for,  though  the  Senate  is  to 
advis(«  him  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  &c.,  yet,  during 
the  recess,  the  President  must  do  this  business,  or  else  it  will 
be  neglected  ;  and  such  neglect  may  occasion  public  incon- 
veniences. But  there  is  an  objection  made  to  another  part, 
that  has  not  yet  been  read.  His  power  of  adjourning  both 
houses,  when  they  disagree,  has  been  by  some  people  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  length  of  time.  If  gentlemen  look 
at  another  part  of  the  Constitution,  they  "will  find  that  there 
is  a  positive  injunction,  that  the  Congress  must  meet  at  least 
once  in  every  year ;  so  that  he  cannot,  were  he  so  inclinedi 
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prevent  their  meeting  within  a  year.  .  One  of  the  best  pro- 
visions contained  in  it  is,  that  he  shall  commission  all  officers 
of  the  United  3tates,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.  If  he  takes  care  to  see  the  laws  faith- 
fully executed,  it  will  be  more  than  is  done  in  any  govern- 
ment on  the  continent ;  for  I  will  venture  to  say  that  our 
government,  and  those  of  the  other  states,  are,  with  re- 
spect to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  in  many  respects  mere 
ciphers. 

Rest  of  the  article  read  without  any  observations. 

Article  3d,  1st  and  2d  sections,  read. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  objections  to 
thb  article.  I  object  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
.federal  court  in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  controversies  between  the  citizens 
Gff  different  states,  and  a  few  other  instances.  To  these  I 
object,  because  I  believe  they  will  be  oppressive  in  their 
operation.  I  would  wish  that  the  federal  court  should  not 
interfere,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  controversies  to  the 
decision  of  which  the  state  judiciaries  might  be  fully  compe- 
tent, nor  with  such  controversies  as  must  carry  the  people  a 
great  way  from  home.  With  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
very  extensive  objects  of  the  plan  of  government,  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  arise,  and  the  multiplicity  of  laws  that 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  them,  the  objection  against  it 
will  appear  to  be  well  founded.  If  we  consider  nothing  but 
the  articles  of  taxation,  duties,  and  excises,  and  the  laws 
that  might  be  made  with  respect  to  these,  the  cases  will  be 
almost  infinite.  If  we  consider  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
that  a  stamp  duty  shall  take  place  throughout  the  continent ; 
that  all  contracts  shall  be  on  stamp  paper ;  that  no  contracts 
shall  l)e  of  validity  but  what  would  be  thus  stamped,  —  these 
cases  will  be  so  many  that  the  consequences  would  be  dread- 
ful. It  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  judges  to  the  federal 
Supreme  Court,  and  other  inferior  departments,  and  such  a 
number  of  inferior  courts  in  every  district  and  county,  with 
a  correspondent  number  of  officers,  that  it  would  cost  an 
immense  expense  without  any  apparent  necessity,  which 
must  operate  to  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants.  There  will 
lie,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  clashings  and  animosities 
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between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  and  of  the  state 
courts,  so  that  they  will  keep  the  country  in  hot  water.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  impropriety  of  this  was  mentioned  hj 
some  in  the  Convention.  I  cannot  see  the  reasons  of  giving 
the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  in  these  cases ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  will  occasion  great  expense  unnecessarily.  The  state  ju- 
diciaries will  have  very  little  to  do.  It  will  be  almost  useless 
to  keep  them  up.  As  all  officers  are  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  general  government,  it  will  carry  every  thing 
before  it.  This  will  produce  that  consolidation  through  the 
United  States  which  is  apprehended.  I  am  sure  that  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  can  sec  no  power 
that  can  keep  up  the  little  remains  of  the  power  of  the  states. 
Our  rights  are  not  guarded.  There  is  no  declaration  of 
rights,  to  secure  to  every  member  of  the  society  those  un- 
alienable rights  which  ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  any  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  bill  of  rights  would  be  a  check  upon  men 
in  power.  Instead  of  such  a  bill  of  rights,  this  ConstitUi- 
tiou  has  a  clause  which  may  warrant  encroachments  on  the 
power  of  the  respective  state  legislatures.  I  know  it  is  said 
that  what  is  not  given  up  to  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  individual  states.  I  know  it  ought  to  be  so, 
and  should  be  so  understood  ;  but,  sir,  it  is  not  declared  to 
be  so.  In  the  Confederation  it  is  expressly  declared  that  all 
rights  and  powers,  of  any  kind  whatever,  of  the  several 
states,  which  are  not  given  up  to  the  United  States,  are 
expressly  and  absolutely  retained,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
states.  There  ought  to  be  a  bill  of  rights,  in  order  that 
those  in  power  may  not  step  over  the  boundary  between 
the  powers  of  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  they  may  do  when  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them. 
They  may  do  so  without  a  bill  of  rights;  notice  will  not  be 
readily  taken  of  the  encroachments  of  rulers,  and  they  may 
go  a  groat  length  before  the  people  are  alarmed.  Oppression 
may  tliereforc  take  place  by  degrees;  but  if  there  were  ex- 
press terms  and  bounds  laid  down,  when  these  were  passed 
by,  the  people  would  take  notice  of  them,  and  oppressions 
would  not  be  carried  on  to  such  a  length.  I  look  upon  it, 
therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  something  to  confine  the 
power  of  this  government  within  its  proper  boundaries.  I 
know  that  several  writers  have  said  that  a  bill  of  rii^hts  is 
not  necessary  in  this  country ;  that  some  states  had  them 
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not,  and  that  others  had.  To  these  I  answer,  that  those 
states  that  have  them  not  as  bills  of  rights,  strictly  so  called, 
have  them  in  the  frame  of  their  constitution,  which  is  nearly 
the  same. 

There  has  been  a  comparison  made  of  our  situation  with 
Great  Britain.  We  have  no  crown,  or  prerogative  of  a  king, 
like  the  British  constitdtion.  I  take  it,  that  the  subject  has 
been  misunderstood.  In  Great  Britain,  when  the  king  at- 
tempts to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  declaration  and 
bill  of  rights  are  a  guard  against  him.  A  bill  of  rights 
would  be  necessary  here  to  guard  against  our  rulers.  I  wish 
to  have  a  bill  of  rights,  to  secure  those  unalienable  rights, 
which  are  called  by  some  respectable  writers  the  residuum 
of  human  rights,  which  are  never  to  be  given  up.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  would  give  security  to  individuals,  it  would 
add  to  the  general  strength.  It  might  not  be  so  necessary 
to  have  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  if  such  means  had  not  been  made  use  of  as  endan- 
ger a  consolidation  of  all  the  states ;  but  at  any  event,  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  one,  because,  though  it  might  not 
be  of  any  other  service,  it  would  at  least  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  would  keep  the  states  from  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  a  consolidated  government.  For  the  reasons  I 
before  gave,  I  think  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court, 
with  respect  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  the  appeals  in  all  cases  between  citizens* 
of  different  states,  &c.,  is  inadmissible.  I  do  not  see  the 
Dccessity  that  it  should  be  vested  with  the  cognizance  of  all 
these  matters.  I  am  desirous,  and  have  no  objection  to 
their  having  one  Supreme  Federal  Court  for  general  matters ; 
but  if  the  federal  courts  have  cognizance  of  those  subjects 
which  I  mentioned,  very  great  oppressions  may  arise.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  oppressive  than  the  cognizance  with  respect 
to  controversies  between  citizens  of  different  states.  In  all 
cases  of  appeal,  those  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  had  bet- 
ter pay  down  in  the  first  instance,  though  it  be  unjust,  than 
be  at  such  a  dreadful  expense  by  going  such  a  distance  to 
the  Supreme  Federal  Court.  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
states  have  proposed,  by  way  of  amendments,  to  strike  out 
a  great  part  of  these  two  clauses.  If  they  be  admitted  as 
they  are,  it  will  render  the  country  entirely  unhappy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  see  no  inconvenience   from  reducing  the 
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power  as  has  been  proposed.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  happiness  of  the  people  to  admit  these 
two  clauses.  The  state  courts  are  sufficient  to  decide  the 
common  controversies  of  the  people,  without  distressing 
them  by  carrying  them  to  such  far-distant  tribunals.  If  1 
did  not  consider  these  two  clauses  to  be  dangerous,  I  should 
not  object  to  them.  I  mean  not  to  object  to  any  thing  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  wish  to  be  candid,  and  not 
be  prejudiced  or  warped. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  insinu- 
ates that  differences  existed  in  the  Federal  Convention  re- 
specting the  clauses  which  he  objects  to.  Whoever  told 
him  so  was  wrong ;  for  I  declare  that,  in  that  Convention, 
the  unanimous  desire  of  all  was  to  keep  separate  and  distinct 
the  objects  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  from  that  of  the 
state  judiciary.  They  wished  to  separate  them  as  judi- 
ciously as  possible,  and  to  consult  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  the  people.  The  gentleman  objects  to  the  cognizance 
of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  objection  is  very 
astonishing.  When  any  government  is  established,  it  ought 
to  have  power  to  enforce  its  laws,  or  else  it  might  as  well 
have  no  power.  What  but  that  is  the  use  of  a  judiciary  ? 
The  gentleman,  from  his  profession,  must  know  that  no 
government  can  exist  without  a  judiciary  to  enforce  its  laws, 
by  distinguishing  the  disol)edient  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  imposing  sanctions  for  securing  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  As  to  the  inconvenience  of  distant  attendance.  Con- 
gress has  power  of  establishing  inferior  tribunals  in  each 
state,  so  as  to  accommodate  every  citizen.  As  Congress 
have  it  in  their  power,  will  they  not  do  it?  Are  we  to  elect 
men  who  will  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  betray  us  ? 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hoped  that  some 
gentleman  more  capable  than  myself  would  have  obviated 
the  objections  to  this  part.  The  objections  offered  by  the 
gentleman  appear  to  me  totally  without  foundation.  He 
told  us  that  these  clauses  tended  to  a  consolidation  of  the 
states.  I  cannot  see  how  the  states  are  to  be  consolidated 
by  establishing  these  two  clauses.  He  enumerated  a  num- 
ber of  cases  which  would  be  involved  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  federal  courts ;  customs,  excises,  duties,  stamp  duties  — 
a  stamp  on  every  article,  on  every  contract — in  order  to  bring 
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alt  persons  into  the  federal  court;  and  said  that  there  would 
be  necessarily  courts  in  every  district  and  county,  which 
would  be  attended  with  enormous  and  needless  expense,  for 
that  the  state  courts  could  do  every  thing.  He  went  on  fur- 
ther, and  said  that  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  having 
sheriifs  and  other  officers  in  these  inferior  departments.  A 
wonderful  picture  indeed,  drawn  up  in  a  wonderful  manner ! 
J  will  venture  to  say  that  the  gentleman's  suggestions  are 
not  warranted  by  any  reasonable  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  laws  can,  in  general,  be  executed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  states.  State  courts  and  state  officers  will,  for 
the  most  part,  probably  answer  the  purpose  of  Congress  as 
well  as  any  other.  But  the  gentleman  says  that  the  state 
courts  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  federal  courts.  This  is 
only  a  general  assertion,  unsupported  by  any  probable  rea- 
sons or  arguments.  The  objects  of  each  are  separate  and 
distinct.  I  suppose  that  whatever  courts  there  may  be,  they 
will  be  established  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  we  must  suppose  from  the  mode  of  electing  and 
appointing  the  members  of  the  government.  State  officers 
will  as  much  as  possible  be  employed,  for  one  very  consider- 
able reason  —  I  mean,  to  lessen  the  expense.  But  he 
imagines  that  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  officers  will  tend  to 
the  subversion  of  our  state  governments  and  of  our  liberty. 
Can  any  government  exist  without  fidelity  in  its  officers  ? 
Ought  not  the  officers  of  every  government  to  give  some 
security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust  ?  The  offi- 
cers are  only  to  be  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore  will  only  be  bound  by  their  oath  so  far  as  it  shall 
be  strictly  pursued.  No  officer  will  be  bound  by  his  oath  to 
support  any  act  that  would  violate  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  gentleman  has  wandered  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  — 
what  has  so  often  been  said  out  of  doors  —  that  there  is  no 
declaration  of  rights;  that  consequently  all  our  rights  are 
taken  away.  It  would  be  very  extraordinary  to  have  a  bill 
of  rights,  because  the  powers  of  Congress  are  expressly  de- 
fined ;  and  the  very  definition  of  them  is  as  valid  and  effica- 
cious a  check  as  a  bill  of  rights  could  be,  without  the  danger- 
ous implication  of  a  bill  of  rights.  The  powers  of  Congress 
are  limited  and  enumerated.  We  say  we  have  given  them 
those  powers,  but  we  do  not  say  we  have  given  them  more 
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We  retain  all  those  rights  which  we  have  not  given  away  to 
the  general  government.  The  gentleman  is  a  professional 
man.  If  a  gentleman  had  made  his  last  will  and  testament^ 
and  devised  or  bequeathed  to  a  particular  person  the  sixth 
part  of  his  property,  or  any  particular  specific  legacy,  could 
It  be  said  that  that  person  should  have  the  whole  estate  ?  If 
they  can  assume  powers  not  enumerated,  there  was  no  oc* 
casion  for  enumerating  any  powers.  The  gentleman  is 
learned.  Without  recurring  to  his  learning,  he  may  only 
appeal  to  his  common  sense ;  it  will  inform  him  that,  if  we 
had  all  power  before,  and  give  away  but  a  part,  we  still  re- 
tain the  rest.  It  is  as  plain  a  thing  as  possibly  can  be,  that 
Congress  can  have  no  power  but  what  we  expressly  give 
them.  There  is  an  express  clause  which,  however  disin- 
genuously it  has  been  perverted  from  its  true  meaning,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  they  are  confined  to  those  powers  which 
are  given  them.  This  clause  enables  them  to  ^^  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  w 
any  department  or  officers  thereof."  This  clause  specifies 
that  they  shall  make  laws  to  carry  into  execution  all  the 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution ;  consequently,  they  can 
make  no  laws  to  execute  any  other  power.  This  clause 
gives  no  new  power,  but  declares  that  those  already  given 
are  to  be  executed  by  proper  laws.  I  hope  this  will  satisfy 
gentlemen. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  learned  member 
from  Anson  says  that  the  federal  courts  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  opinion  which 
I  have  always  entertained  is,  that  they  will,  in  these  cases, 
as  well  as  in  several  others,  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  suite  courts,  and  not  exclusive  jurisdiction.  I  see  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  which  hinders  a  man  from  bringing  suit 
wherever  he  thinks  he  can  have  justice  done  him.  The  juris- 
diction of  these  courts  is  established  for  some  purposes  with 
which  the  state  courts  have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion takes  no  power  from  the  state  courts  which  they  now 
have.  They  will  have  the  same  business  which  they  have 
now,  and  if  so,  they  will  have  enough  to  employ  their  time.' 
We  know  that  the  gentlemen  who  preside  in  our  superior 
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courts  have  more  business  than  they  can  determine.  Their 
complicated  jurisdiction,  and  the  g;reat  extent  of  country, 
occasions  them  a  vast  deal  of  business.  The  addition  of  the 
business  of  the  United  States  would  be  no  manner  of  advan- 
tage to  them.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  there  ought  to 
be  one  Supreme  Court  for  national  purposes.  But  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  necessary.  It  appears 
to  me,  sir,  that  it  would  have  been  the  highest  absurdity  to 
undertake  to  define  what  rights  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  entitled  to ;  for  that  would  be  as  much  as  to  say 
they  were  entitled  to  nothing  else.  A  bill  of  rights  may  be 
necessary  in  a  monarchical  government,  whose  powers  are 
undefined.  Were  we  in  the  situation  of  a  monarchical  coun- 
try ?  No,  sir.  Every  right  could  not  be  enumerated,  and 
the  omitted  rights  would  be  sacrificed,  if  security  arose  from 
an  enumeration.  The  Congress  cannot  assume  any  other 
powers  than  those  expressly  given  them,  without  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Such  objections  as  this,  I  hope, 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  minds  of  any  members  in  this 
house.  When  gentlemen  object,  generally,  that  it  tends  to 
consolidate  the  states  and  destroy  their  state  judiciaries,  they 
ought  to  be  explicit,  and  explain  their  meaning.  They  make 
use  of  contradictory  arguments.  The  Senate  represents  the 
states,  and  can  alone  prevent  this  dreaded  consolidation ;  yet 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  are  objected  to.  The  rights  of  the 
people,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  federal 
courts.  I  do  not  know  how  inferior  courts  will  be  regulated. 
Some  suppose  the  state  courts  will  have  this  business. 
Others  have  imagined  that  the  continent  would  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  districts,  where  courts  would  be  held  so  as 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  people.  Whether  this  or  some 
other  mode  will  be  appointed  by  Congress,  I  know  not ;  but 
this  1  am  sure  of,  that  the  state  judiciaries  are  not  divested 
of  their  present  judicial  cognizance,  and  that  we  have  every 
security  that  our  ease  and  convenience  will  be  consulted. 
Unless  Congress  had  this  power,  their  laws  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman up  last  has  given  me  information  on  the  subject  which 
I  had  never  heard  before.  Hearing  so  many  opinions,  I  did 
not  know  which  was  right.  The  honorable  gendeman  has 
said  that  the  state  courts  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
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would  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  I  beg  the  committee  to 
reflect  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  measures. 
It  has  ever  been  considered  that  the  trial  by  jury  was  one 
of  the  greatest  rights  of  the  people.  I  ask  whether,  if  such 
causes  go  into  the  federal  court,  the  trial  by  jury  is  not  cut 
off,  and  whether  there  i%  any  security  that  we  shall  have 
justice  done  us.  I  ask  if  there  be  any  security  that  we  shall 
have  juries  in  civil  causes.  In  criminal  cases  there  are  to 
be  juries,  but  there  is  no  provision  made  for  having  civil 
causes  tried  by  jury.  This  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  in- 
consistent with  the  security  of  that  great  right.  If  it  be 
not,  I  would  wish  to  hear  how  it  is  secured.  I  have  listened 
with  attention  to  what  the  learned  gentlemen  have  said^ 
and  have  endeavored  to  see  whether  their  arguments  had 
any  weight ;  but  I  found  none  in  them.  Many  words  have 
been  spoken,  and  long  time  taken  up ;  but  with  me  they 
have  gone  in  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other.  It  would 
give  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  tried  by  jury  was 
secured. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objections  to 
this  part  of  the  Constitution  have  not  been  answered  to  my 
satisfaction  yet.  We  know  that  the  trial  by  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  for  property.  If 
causes  are  to  be  decided  at  such  a  great  distance,  the  poor 
will  be  oppressed ;  in  land  affairs,  particularly,  the  wealthy 
suitor  will  prevail.  A  poor  man,  who  has  a  just  claim  on  a 
piece  of  land,  has  not  substance  to  stand  it.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  any  man,  of  common  circumstances,  can  stand 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  going  from  Georgia  to  Philadel- 
phia, there  to  have  a  suit  tried  ?  And  can  it  be  justly  de- 
termined without  the  l)enefit  of  a  trial  by  jury  ?  These  are 
things  which  have  justly  alarmed  the  people.  What  made 
the  people  revolt  from  Great  Britain  ?  The  trial  by  jury, 
that  great  safeguard  of  liberty,  was  taken  away,  and  a  stamp 
duty  was  laid  upon  them.  This  alarmed  them,  and  led  them 
to  I'ear  that  greater  oppressions  would  take  place.  We  then 
resisted.  It  involved  us  in  a  war,  and  caused  us  to  relin- 
quish a  government  which  made  us  happy  in  every  thing 
else.  The  war  was  very  bloody,  but  we  got  our  independ- 
ence. We  are  now  giving  away  our  dear-bought  rights. 
We  ought  to  consjfler  what  we  are  about  to  do  before  we 
determine. 
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Mr.  SPAIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trial  by  jury  was 
not  forgotten  in  the  Convention  ;  the  subject  took  up  a  con- 
siderable time  to  investigate  it.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
any  one  unifonn  regulation  for  all  the  states,  or  that  would 
include  all  cases  where  it  would  be  necessary.  It  was  im- 
possible, by  one  expression,  to  em^ace  the  whole.  There 
are  a  number  of  equity  and  maritime  cases,  in  some  of  the 
states,  in  which  jury  trials  are  not  used.  Had  the  Conven- 
tion said  that  all  causes  should  be  tried  by  a  jury,  equity 
and  maritime  cases  would  have  been  included.  It  was 
therefore  left  to  the  legislature  to  say  in  what  cases  it  should 
be  used ;  and  as  the  trial  by  jury  is  in  full  force  in  the  state 
courts,  we  have  the  fullest  security. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  waited  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  hopes  that  some  other  gentleman  would 
fully  discuss  this  point.  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
speak  on  every  subject  whereon  I  think  I  can  throw  any 
light ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  some  things  ought  to  be 
said  which  no  gentleman  has  yet  mentioned.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Hanover  said  that  our  arguments  went  in  at 
one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other.  This  sort  of  language,  on 
so  solemn  and  important  an  occasion,  gives  me  pain.  [Mr. 
Bloodworth  here  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  convey 
any  disrespectful  idea  by  such  an  expression ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  an  absolute  neglect  of  their  arguments,  but  that 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  convince  him  ;  that  he  should  be 
sorry  to  give  pain  to  any  gentleman  ;  that  he  had  listened, 
and  still  would  listen,  with  attention,  to  what  would  be  said. 
Mr.  Iredell  then  continued.]  I  am  by  no  means  surprised 
at  the  anxiety  which  iis  expressed  by  gentlemen  on  this  sub- 
ject. Of  all  the  trials  that  ever  were  instituted  in  the  world, 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best,  and  that  which  I  hope  will 
continue  the  longest.  If  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
Convention  had  designedly  omitted  it,  no  man  would  be 
more  ready  to  condemn  their  conduct  than  myself.  But  I 
have  been  told  that  the  omission  of  it  arose  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  one  uniform,  unexceptionable  mode ; 
this  mode  of  trial  being  different,  in  many  particulars,  in  the 
several  states.  Gentlemen  will  he  pleased  to  consider  that 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  an  article  fixed  in  the 
Constitution,  and  a  regulation  by  law.  ^n  article  in  the 
Constitution,  however  inconvenient  it  may  prove  by  experi- 
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ence,  can  only  be  altered  by  altering  the  Constitution  itself, 
which  manifestly  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done  often. 
When  regulated  by  law,  it  can  easily  he  occasionally  altered 
so  as  best  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  people.  Had 
there  been  an  article  in  the  Constitution  taking  away  that 
trial,  it  would  justly  have  excited  the  public  indignation.  It 
is  not  taken  away  by  the  Constitution.  Though  that  does 
not  provide  expressly  for  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  it  does 
not  say  that  there  shall  not  be  such  a  trial.  The  reasons  of 
the  omission  have  been  mentioned  by  a  member  of  the  late 
,General  Convention,  (Mr.  Spaight.)  There  are  different 
practices  in  regard  to  this  trial  in  different  states.  In  some 
cases,  they  have  no  juries  in  admiralty  and  equity  cases ;  in 
others,  they  have  juries  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  suits  at 
common  law.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  if  any  gentleman  of 
ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  only  endeavor  to 
fix  upon  any  one  rule  that  would  be  pleasing  to  all  the  states 
under  the  impression  of  their  present  different  habits,  he  will* 
l)e  convinced  that  it  is  impracticable.  If  the  practice  of  any 
particular  state  had  been  adopted,  others,  probably,  whose 
practice  had  been  different,  would  have  been  discontented. 
This  is  a  consequence  that  naturally  would  have  ensued,  had 
the  provision  been  made  in  the  Constitution  itself.  But 
when  the  regulation  is  to  be  by  law,  —  as  that  law,  when 
found  injudicious,  can  be  easily  repealed,  a  majority  may 
Ire  expected  to  agree  upon  some  method,  since  some  method 
or  other  must  be  first  tried,  and  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
the  favorite  method  of  one  state  l)eing  in  time  preferred.  It 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  Congress  would  dare  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  this  valuable  privilege.  Their  own  in- 
terest will  operate  as  an  additional  guard,  as  none  of  them 
could  tell  how  soon  they  might  have  occasion  for  such  a 
trial  themselves.  The  greatest  danger  from  ambition  is  in 
criminal  cases.  But  here  they  have  no  option.  The  trial 
must  be  by  jury,  in  the  state  wherein  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  will  in  the  mean  time 
secure  the  citizen  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  which  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  tyranny  in  all  ages. 

As  to  the  clause  respecting  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  Union,  which  the  honorable 
member  objected  to,  it  must  be  observed,  that  laws  are  use- 
less unless  they  are  executed.     At  present.  Congress  have 
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powers  which  they  cannot  execute.  After  making  laws 
which  affect  the  dearest  interest  of  the  people,  in  the  con- 
stitutional mode,  they  have  no  way  of  enforcing  them.  The 
situation  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  lately  served  in  Con- 
gress must  have  been  very  disagreeable.  Congress  have 
power  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  nations,  but 
(»nnot  compel  the  observance  of  treaties  that  they  make. 
They  have  been  much  distressed  by  their  inability  to  pay 
the  pressing  demands  of  the  public  creditors.  They  have 
been  reduced  so  low  as  to  borrow  principal  to  pay  interest. 
Such  are  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  unhappy  sit- 
uation !  These  are  the  effects  of  the  pernicious  mode  of 
requisitions !  Has  any  state  fully  paid  its  quota  ?  I  believe 
not,  sir.  Yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  has  been 
owing  altogether  to  an  unwillingness  to  pay  the  debts.  It 
may  have  been  in  some  instances  the  case,  but  I  believe 
not  in  all.  Our  state  legislature  has  no  way  of  raising  any 
considerable  sums  but  by  laying  direct  taxes.  Other  states 
have  imports  of  consequence.  These  may  afford  them  a 
considerable  relief;  but  our  state,  perhaps,  could  not  have 
raised  its  full  quota  by  direct  taxes,  without  imposing  bur- 
dens too  heavy  for  the  people  to  bear.  Suppose,  in  this  sit- 
uation. Congress  had  proceeded  to  enforce  their  requisitions, 
by  sending  an  army  to  collect  them  ;  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  ?  Civil  war^  in  which  the  innocent  must 
have  suffered  with  the  guilty.  Those  who  were  willing  to 
pay  would  have  l)een  equally  distressed  with  those  who  were 
unwilling.  Requisitions  thus  having  failed  of  their  purpose, 
it  is  proposed,  by  this  Constitution,  that,  instead  of  collect- 
ing taxes  by  the  sword,  application  shall  l)e  made  by  the 
government  to  the  individual  citizens.  If  any  individual 
disobeys,  the  courts  of  justice  can  give  immediate  relief. 
This  is  the  only  natural  and  effectual  method  of  enforcing 
laws.  As  to  the  danger  of  concurrent  jurisdictions,  has  any 
inconvenience  resulted  from  the  concurrent  jurisdictions,  i^n 
sundry  cases,  of  the  superior  and  county  courts  of  this  state  ? 
The  inconvenience  of  attending  at  a  great  distance,  which 
has  been  so  much  objected  to,  is  one  which  would  be  so 
general,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  majority  would 
always  feel  themselves  and  their  constituents  personally  in- 
terested in  preventing  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
proper  care  will  be  taken  to  lessen  this  evil  as  much  as  pos* 
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sible;  and,  in  particular,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Suprei 
Court  will  not  be  allowed  but  in  cases  of  great  importance, 
where  the  object  may  be  adequate  to  the  expense.  The 
Supreme  Court  may  possibly  be  directed  to  sit  alternately 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  propriety  of  having  a  Supreme  Court  in  every  gov- 
ernment must  be  obvious  to  every  man  of  reflection.  There 
can  be  no  other  way  of  securing  the  administration  of  justice 
uniformly  in  the  several  states.  There  might  be,  otherwise, 
as  many  different  adjudications  on  the  same  subject  as  there 
are  states.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  this  government  be 
established,  connections  still  more  intimate  than  the  present 
will  subsist  between  the  different  states.  The  same  measure 
of  justice,  therefore,  as  to  the  objects  of  their  common  con- 
cern, ought  to  prevail  in  all.  A  man  in  North  Carolina,  for 
instance,  if  he  owed  £100  here,  and  was  compellable  to 
pay  it  in  good  money,  ought  to  have  the  means  of  recovering 
the  same  sum,  if  due  to  him  in  Rhode  Island,  and  not  merely 
the  nominal  sum,  at  about  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  its  intrin- 
sic value.  To  obviate  such  a  grievance  as  this,  the  Constitu- 
tion has  provided  a  tribunal  to  administer  equal  justice  to  all. 

A  gentleman  has  said  that  the  stamp  act,  and  the  taking 
away  of  the  trial  by  jury,  were  the  principal  causes  of 
resistance  to  Great  Britain,  and  seemed  to  infer  that  opposi- 
tion would  therefore  be  justified  on  this  part  of  the  system. 
The  stamp  act  was  much  earlier  than  the  immediate  cause 
of  our  independence.  But  what  was  the  great  ground  of  op- 
position to  the  stamp  act?  Surely  it  was  because  the  act 
was  not  passed  by  our  own  representatives,  but  by  those  of 
Great  Britain.  Under  this  Constitution,  taxes  are  to  be 
imposed  by  our  own  representatives  in  the  General  Con- 
gress. The  fewness  of  their  numbers  will  be  compensated 
by  the  weight  and  importance  of  their  characters.  Our  rep- 
resentatives will  be  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  other  states. 
This  case  is  certainly  not  like  that  of  taxation  by  a  foreign 
legislature.  In  respect  to  the  trial  by  jury,  its  being  taken 
away,  in  certain  cases,  was,  to  be  sure,  one  of  the  causes  as- 
signed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  that  was 
done  by  a  foreign  legislature,  which  might  continue  it  so 
forever;  and  therefore  jealousy  was  justly  excited.  But 
this  Constitution  has  not  taken  it  away,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  our  own  legislature  to  act,  in  this  respect,  as 
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their  wisdom  shall  direct.  In  Great  Britain,  the  people 
speak  of  the  trial  by  jury  with  admiration.  No  monarch,  or 
minister,  however  arbitrary  in  his  principles,  would  dare  to 
attack  that  noble  palladium  of  liberty.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  in  its  favor  would,  in  such  a  case,  produce  gen- 
eral resistance.  That  trial  remains  unimpaired .  there,  al- 
though they  have  a  considerable  standing  army,  and  their 
Parliament  has  authority  to  abolish  it,  if  they  please.  But 
wo  to  those  who  should  attempt  it !  If  it  be  secure  in  that 
country,  under  these  circumstances,  can  we  believe  that  Con- 
gress either  would  or  could  take  it  away  in  this?  Were 
they  to  attempt  it,  their  authority  would  be  instantly  resist- 
ed. They  would  draw  down  on  themselves  the  resent- 
ment and  detestation  of  the  people.  They  and  their  fami- 
lies, so  long  as  any  remained  in  being,  would  be  held  in 
eternal  infamy,  and  the  attempt  prove  as  unsuccessful  as  it 
was  wicked. 

With  regard  to  a  bill  of  rights,  this  is  a  notion  originating 
in  England,  where  no  written  constitution  is  to  be  found,  and 
the  authority  of  their  government  is  derived  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  Magna  Charta  itself  is  no  constitution, 
but  a  solemn  instrument  ascertaining  certain  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, by  the  legislature  for  the  time  being ;  and  every  ar- 
ticle of  which  the  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter.  This, 
and  a  bill  of  rights  also,  the  invention  of  later  times,  were 
occasioned  by  great  usurpations  of  the  crown,  contrary,  as 
was  conceived,  to  the  principles  of  their  government,  about 
which  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions.  But  neither  that  in- 
strument, nor  any  other  instrument,  ever  attempted  to  abridge 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  which  is  supposed  to  be  without 
any  limitation  whatever.  Had  their  constitution  been  fixed 
and  certain,  a  bill  of  rights  would  have  been  useless,  for  the 
constitution  would  have  shown  plainly  the  extent  of  that 
authority  which  they  were  disputing  about.  Of  what  use, 
therefore,  can  a  bill  of  rights  be  in  this  Constitution,  where 
the  people  expressly  declare  how  much  power  they  do  give, 
and  consequently  retain  all  they  do  not  ?  It  is  a  declaration 
of  particular  powers  by  the  people  to  their  representatives, 
for  particular  purposes.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
power  of  attorney,  under  which  no  power  can  be  exercised 
but  what  is  expressly  given.  Did  any  man  ever  hear,  be- 
fore, that  at  the  end  of  a  power  of  attorney  it  was  said  that 
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the  attorney  should  not  exercise  more  power  than  was  the.e 
given  him  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  had  lands  in  tbo 
counties  of  Anson  and  Caswell,  and  he  should  give  another  a 
power  of  attorney  to  sell  his  lands  in  Anson,  would  the  othenr 
have  any  authority  to  sell  the  lands  in  Caswell  I  —  or  could 
he,  without  absurdity,  say,  "  'Tis  true  you  have  not  expressly 
authorized  me  to  sell  the  lands  in  Caswell ;  but  as  you  had 
lands  there,  and  did  not  say  I  should  not,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  sell  those  lands  as  the  other."  A  bill  of  rights,  as  I 
conceive,  would  not  only  be  incongruous,  but  dangerous. 
No  man,  let  his  ingenuity  be  what  it  will,  could  enumerate  all 
the  individual  rights  not  relinquished  by  this  Constitution. 
Suppose,  therefore,  an  enumeration  of  a  great  many,  but  an 
omission  of  some,  and  that,  long  after  all  traces  of  our  present 
disputes  were  at  an  end,  any  of  the  omitted  rights  should  be 
invaded,  and  the  invasion  be  complained  of;  what  would 
be  the  plausible  answer  of  the  government  to  such  a  com- 
plaint ?  Would  they  not  naturally  say,  "  We  live  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  time  when  this  Constitution  was  estab^ 
lished.  We  can  judge  of  it  much  better  by  the  ideas  of  it 
entertained  at  the  time,  than  by  any  ideas  of  our  own.  The 
bill  of  rights,  passed  at  that  time,  showed  that  the  people 
did  not  think  every  power  retained  which  was  not  given, 
else  this  bill  of  rights  was  not  only  useless,  but  absurd.  Bnt 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  charge  an  absurdity  upon  our  ances- 
tors, who  have  given  such  strong  proofs  of  their  good  sense, 
as  well  as  their  attachment  to  liberty.  So  long  as  the  rights 
enumerated  in  the  bill  of  rights  remain  unviolated,  you  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  This  is  not  one  of  them."  Thus  a 
bill  of  rights  might  operate  as  a  snare  rather  than  a  pro- 
tection. If  we  had  formed  a  general  legislature,  with  un- 
defined powers,  a  bill  of  rights  would  not  only  have  been 
proper,  but  necessary ;  and  it  would  have  then  operated  as 
*  an  exception  to  the  legislative  authority  in  such  particulars. 
It  has  this  effect  in  respect  to  some  of  the  American  con- 
stitutions, where  the  powers  of  legislation  are  general.  But 
where  they  are  powers  of  a  particular  nature,  and  expressly 
defined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Constitution  before  us,  I  think, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  a  bill  of  rights  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  would  be  absurd  and  dangerous. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  learned  gen- 
tleman made  use  of  several  arguments  to  induce  us  to  believe 
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that  the  tiial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  was  not  in  danger,  and 
observed  that,  in  criminal  cases,  it  is  provided  that  the  trial 
is  to  be  in  the  state  where  the  crime  was  committed.  Sup- 
pose a  crime  is  committed  at  the  Mississippi ;  the  man  may 
be  tried  at  Edenton.  They  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  people 
of  the  vicinage ;  for  when  the  trial  is  at  such  an  immense 
dbtance,  the  principal  privilege  attending  the  trial  by  jury  is 
taken  away ;  therefore  the  trial  ought  to  be  limited  to  a  dis- 
trict or  certain  part  of  the  state.  It  has  been  said,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Edcnton,  that  our  representatives  will  have 
virtue  and  wisdom  to  regulate  all  these  things#  But  it  would 
f^ve  me  much  satisfaction,  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  to 
see  it  absolutely  secured.  The  depravity  of  mankind  mili- 
tates against  such  a  degree  of  confidence.  I  wish  to  see 
every  thing  fixed. 

Gov,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  observations  of 
the  gentleman  last  up  confirm  what  the  other  gentleman 
said.  I  mean  that,  as  there  are  dissimilar  modes  with  respect 
to  the  trial  by  jury  in  different  states,  there  could  be  no  gen- 
eral rule  fixed  to  accommodate  all.  He  says  that  this  clause 
is  defective,  because  the  trial  is  not  to  be  by  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage.  Let  us  look  at  the  state  of  Virginia,  where,  as 
long  as  I  have  known  it,  the  laws  have  been  executed  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  inhabitants,  and,  I  believe,  as  well  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Union.  In  that  country,  juries  are  summoned 
every  day  from  the  by-standers.  We  may  expect  less  par- 
tiality when  the  trial  is  by  strangers ;  and  were  I  to  be  tried 
for  my  property  or  life,  1  would  rather  be  tried  by  disinter- 
ested men,  who  were  not  biased,  than  by  men  who  were 
perhaps  intimate  friends  of  my  opponent.  Our  mode  is  dif- 
ferent from  theirs ;  but  whether  theirs  be  better  than  ours  or 
not,  is  not  the  question.  It  would  be  improper  for  our  dele- 
gates to  impose  our  mode  upon  them,  or  for  theirs  to  impose 
their  mode  upon  us.  The  trial  will  probably  be,  in  each  * 
state,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  used  in  such  state,  or  otherwise 
regulated  as  conveniently  as  possible  for  the  people.  The 
delegates  who  are  to  meet  in  Congress  will,  I  hope,  be  men 
of  virtue  and  wisdom.  If  not,  it  will  be  our  own  fault. 
They  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  necessary  regula- 
tions to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  each  state.  In  the 
Constitution,  the  general  principles  only  are  laid  down.  It 
will  be  the  object  of  the  future  legislation  to  Congress  to 
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make  such  law&  as  will  be  most  coDvenient  for  the  people. 
With  regard  to  a  bill  of  rights,  so  much  spoken  of,  what  tae 
gentleman  from  Edenton  has  said,  I  hope,  will  obviate  the 
objections  against  the  want  of  it.  In  a  monarchy,  all  power 
may  be  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  monarch,  except  what 
may  be  reserved  by  a  bill  of  rights.  In  England,  in  every 
instance  where  the  rights  of  the  people  are  not  declaredt 
the  prerogative  of  the  king  is  supposed  to  extend.  But  in 
this  country,  we  say  that  what  rights  we  do  not  give  away 
remain  with  us. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  footing  on 
which  the  trial  by  jury  is,  in  the  Constitution,  does  not  sat* 
isfy  me.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  ;  but  if  I  understand  the 
thing  right,  the  trial  by  jury  is  taken  away.  If  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court  has  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  it  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  be  taken  away.  The  honorable  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  Convention  told  us  that  the  clause,  as  it  now 
stands,  resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  mode  of  trial. 
I  think  it  was  easy  to  have  put  it  on  a  secure  footing.  But, 
if  the  genius  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  so  dis* 
similar  that  our  liberties  cannot  be  secured,  we  can  never 
hang  long  together.  Interest  is  the  band  of  social  union ; 
and  when  this  is  taken  away,  the  Union  itself  must  dissolve. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  take  the  in- 
terest of  the  states  to  be  so  dissimilar ;  I  take  them  to  be 
all  nearly  alike,  and  inseparably  connected.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  constitutional  rule  for  the  government  of  all 
the  different  states  in  each  particular.  But  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  legislature  to  make  laws  to  accommodate  the  people 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  as  circumstances  may  arise. 
Jury  trial  is  not  taken  away  in  such  cases  where  it  may  he 
found  necessary.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  cognir 
zance  of  the  appeal,  it  does  not  follow  but  that  the  trial  by 
jury  may  be  had  in  the  court  below,  and  the  testimony  trans- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  will  then  finally  determine, 
on  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances.  This  is  well  known 
to  be  the  practice  in  some  of  the  states.  In  our  own  state, 
indeed,  when  a  cause  is  instituted  in  the  county  court,  and 
afterwards  there  is  an  appeal  upon  it,  a  new  trial  is  had  in 
the  superior  court,  as  if  no  trial  had  been  had  before.  In 
other  countries,  however,  when  a  trial  is  had  in  an  inferior 
court,  and  an  appeal  is  taken,  no  testimony  x:an  be  given  in 
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tke  court  above,  but  the  court  determines  upon  the  circum- 
stances appearing  upon  the  record.  If  I  am  right,  the  plain 
inference  is,  that  there  may  be  a  trial  in  the  interior  courts, 
and  that  the  record,  including  the  testimony,  may  be  sent  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  jury 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  em- 
panel a  jury  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  may 
save  great  expense,  and  be  very  convenient  to  the  people. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  every  regulation  at  once.  Congress, 
who  are  our  own  representatives,  will  undoubtedly  make 
such  regulations  as  will  suit  the  convenience  and  secure  the 
liberty  of  the  people. 

Mr.  IREDELL  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  might 
be  juries  in  the  Superior  Court  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  courts, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  it  so. 

Tuesday,  July  2d,  1788. 

Mr.  KENNION  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  to  be  excused 
for  making  some  observations  on  what  was  said  yesterday, 
by  gentlemen,  in  favor  of  these  two  clauses.  The  motion 
which  was  made  that  the  committee  should  rise,  precluded 
me  from  speaking  then.  The  gentlemen  have  showed  much 
moderation  and  candor  in  conducting  this  business ;  but  I 
still  think  that  my  observations  are  well  founded,  and  that 
some  amendments  are  necessary.  The  gentleman  said,  all 
nuatters  not  given  up  by  this  form  of  government  were  re- 
tained by  the  respective  states.  1  know  that  it  ought  to  be 
so;  it  is  the  general  doctrine,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  expressly  declared  in  the  Constitution,  and  not 
left  to  mere  construction  and  opinion.  I  am  authorized  to 
say  it  was  heretofore  thought  necessary.  The  Confedera- 
tion says,  expressly,  that  all  that  was  not  given  up  by  the 
United  States  was  retained  by  the  respective  states.  If  such 
a  clause  had  been  inserted  in  this  Constitution,  it  would 
have  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  bill  of  rights.  But  that  not 
being  the  case,  it  was  necessary  that  a  bill  of  rights,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  should  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
observed  that,  as  the  Constitution  is  to  be  a  delegation  of 
power  from  the  several  states  to  the  United  States,  a  bill  of 
rights  was  unnecessary.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  is 
a  different  case. 
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The  states  do  not  act  in  their  political  capacities,  but  cbe 
government  is  proposed  for  individuals.  The  very  captioa 
of  the  Constitution  shows  that  this  is  the  case.  The  ex- 
pression, "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  shows 
that  this  government  is  intended  for  individuals ;  there  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  a  bill. of  rights.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  have  the  power  of  executing  its 
laws.  Heretofore,  because  all  the  laws  of  the  Confedera- 
tion were  binding  on  the  states  in  their  political  capacities^ 
courts  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  now  the  thing  is 
entirely  different.  The  laws  of  Congress  will  be  binding 
on  individuals,  and  those  things  which  concern  individuals 
will  be  brought  properly  before  the  courts.  In  the  next 
place,  all  the  officers  are  to  take  an  oath  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  general  government,  and  are  bound  to  support  every 
act  of  the  government,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  This 
is  a  fourth  reason  for  securing  the  rights  of  individuals.  It 
was  also  observed  that  the  federal  judiciary  and  the  courts 
of  the  states,  under  the  federal  authority,  would  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  respect  to  any  subject  that  might 
arise  under  the  Constitution.  I  am  ready  to  say  that  I  most 
heartily  wish  that,  whenever  this  government  takes  place, 
the  two  jurisdictions  and  the  two  governments  —  that  is,  the 
general  and  the  several  state  governments  —  may  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  there  may  be  no  interference,  but  that 
every  thing  may  be  rightly  conducted.  But  I  will  never 
concede  that  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  business  between  the 
two  different  courts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  wisdom 
enough  in  this  state  to  decide  the  business,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  federal  assistance  to  do  our  business.  The  worthy 
gentleman  from  Edenton  dwelt  a  considerable  time  on  the 
observations  on  a  bill  of  rights,  contending  that  they  were 
proper  only  in  monarchies,  which  were  founded  on  different 
principles  from  those  of  our  government;  and,  therefore, 
though  they  might  be  necessary  for  others,  yet  they  were 
not  necessary  for  us.  I  still  think  that  a  bill  of  rights  is 
necessary.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  nature  of  human 
societies.  When  individuals  enter  into  society,  they  give  up 
some  rights  to  secure  the  rest.  There  are  certain  human 
rights  that  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  and  which  ought  ib 
some  manner  to  be  secured.  With  respect  to  these  ^reat 
essential  rights,  no  latitude  ought  to  be  left.     They  are  the 
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most  inestimable  gifts  of  the  great  Creator^  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  ought  to  be  secured.  They 
ought  to  be  secured  to  individuals  in  conaderation  of  the 
other  rights  which  they  give  up  to  support  society. 

The  trial  by  jury  has  been  also  spoken  of.  Every  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  liberty  need  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  importance  of  this  trial.  Juries  are  called  the 
bulwarks  of  our  rights  and  liberty;  and  no  country  can  ever  be 
enslaved  as  long  as  those  cases  which  alOfect  their  lives  and 
property  are  to  be  decided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  con- 
sent of  twelve  honest,  disinterested  men,  taken  from  the  re- 
spectable body  of  yeomanry.  It  is  highly  improper  that  any 
clause  which  regards  the  security  of  the  trial  by  jury  should 
be  any  way  doubtful.  In  the  clause  that  has  been  read,  it 
IS  ascertained  that  criminal  cases  are  to  be  tried  by  jury  in 
the  states  where  they  are  committed.  It  has  been  objected 
to  that  clause,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  1  think 
that  it  is  not.  It  was  observed  that  one  may  be  taken  to  a 
great  distance.  One  reason  of  the  resistance  to  the  British 
^vernment  was,  because  they  required  that  we  should  be 
carried  to  the  country  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried  by  juries 
of  that  country.  But  we  insisted  on  being  tried  by  juries  of 
the  vicinage,  in  our  own  country.  I  think  it  therefore  proper 
that  something  explicit  should  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
vicinage. 

With  regard  to  that  part,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  laAV  and  fact,  it  has 
been  observed  that,  though  the  federal  court  might  decide 
without  a  jury,  yet  the  court  below,  which  tried  it,  might 
have  a  jury.  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  benefit  would  be 
received  in  the  suit  by  having  a  jury  trial  in  the  court  below, 
when  the  verdict  is  set  aside  in  the  Supreme  Courts  It  was 
intended  by  this  clause  that  the  trial  by  jury  should  be  sup- 
pressed in  the  superior  and  inferior  courts.  It  has  been  said, 
m  defence  of  the  omission  concerning  the  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  cases,  that  one  general  regulation  could  not  be  made ; 
that  in  several  cases  the  constitution  of  several  states  did  not 
require  a  trial  by  jury,  —  for  instance,  in  cases  of  equity  and 
admiralty,  —  Avhereas  in  others  it  did,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  proper  to  leave  this  subject  at  large.  I  am  sure  that, 
for  the  security  of  liberty,  they  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
pains  of  drawing  some  line.     I  think  that  the  respectable 
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»  to  put  mattois  M  such  a  fixiting  aa  that  there  abpqli/Jtf^ 
OP  danger.  They  might  have  provided  that  all  thoq^.Qi^ 
which  are  now  triable  by  a  Jury  should  be  tried  in  eachi^tillp 
by  A  jury,  according  to  the  mode  usually  practised  in  .mmA 
state.  This  would  have  been  easily  done»  if  they  had  bMl 
at  the  trouble  of  writing  five  or  six  lines*  Had  it  been  4tNMIk 
we  should  have  been  entitled  to  say  that  our  rights  and  UWr- 
ties  were  not  endangeredL  If  we  adopt  thb  clause  as  it  JkiJ 
tbiiiky  notwithstanding  what  gentlemen  have  said,  that  tbew 
will  be  danger.  There  ought  to  be  some  amendments  UkJt^ 
to  put  this  matter  on  a  sure  footing.  There  does  not  appMir 
to  me  to  be  any  kind  of  necessity  that  the  federal  Owdt 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  the  body  of  the  country.  I  jMI 
ready  to  give  up  that,  in  the  cases. expressly  enumerated^ilM 
appellate  jurisdictbn  (except  in  one  or  two  instances)  might 
be  given.  I  wish  them  also  to  have  jurisdiction  in  maritiolp 
affairs,  and  to  try  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas.  ^Bnt 
in  the  body  of  a  state,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  tfaK 
state  might  extend  to  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  iif 
Congress.  It  must  be  unnecessary  for  the  federal  courtft  1)^ 
do  it,  and  would  create  trouble  and  expense  which  might  kt. 
avcHded.  In  all  cases  where  appeals  are  proper,  1  will  agras 
that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  one  Supreme  CqiiKb 
Were  those  things  properly  regulated,  so  that  the  SupfMi 
Court  might  not  be  oppressive,  I  should  have  no  objectiili 

to  it.  :i\t 

Mr.  DAVI£.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  and  to-dajj 
have  given  particular  attention  to  the  observations  of  the  gi9t 
tleman  last  up.  I  believe,  however,  that,  before  we  tsfcn 
into  consideration  these  important  clauses,  it  will  be  necatr 
sary  to  consider  in  what  manner  laws  can  be  executed.  \Sw 
my  own  part,  I  know  but  two  ways  in  which  the  laws  cm 
be  executed  by  any  government.  If  there  be  any  otherf<jit 
is  unknown  to  me.  The  first  mode  is  coercion  by  militai^jr 
force,  and  the  second  is  coercion  through  the  judicitnjr^ 
With  respect  to  coercion  by  force,  I  shall  suppose  that  it  it 
so  extremely  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  tbt 
feelings  of  a  free  people,  that  no  man  will  support  it.  - :  It 
must,  in  the  end,  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  liheilgr 
of  the  people.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ratioml 
^    way  of  enforcing  the  laws  but  by  the  iostrumentality  of /ibf 
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judiciary.  From  these  premises  we  are  left  only  to  consider 
how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary  ought  to  extend.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  judiciary  ought  to  be  competent  to 
the  decision  of  any  question  arising  out  of  the  Constitution 
Itself  On  a  review  of  the  principles  of  all  free  governments, 
it  seems  to  me  also  necessary  that  the  judicial  power  should 
be  coextensive  with  the  legislative. 

It  is  necessary  in  all  governments,  but  particularly  in  a 
federal  government,  that  its  judiciary  should  be  competent 
to  the  decision  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  constitu- 
tion. If  I  understand  the  gentleman  right,  his  objection 
was  not  to  the  defined  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  general  juris- 
diction, which  is  expressed  thus:  "The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  thcvUnited  States,  and  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ; "  and  also 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  some  instances.  Every  member 
who  has  read  the  Constitution  with  attention  must  observe 
that  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  in  it,  both  of  a 
positive  and  negative  nature,  which,  being  intended  for  the 
eeneral  advantage  of  the  community,  ought  not  to  be  vio- 
lated by  any  future  legislation  of  the  particular  states.  Every 
member  will  agree  that  the  positive  regulations  ought  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  that  the  negative  restrictions 
ought  not  to  disregarded  or  violated.  Without  a  judiciary, 
the  injunctions  of  the  Constitution  may  be  disobeyed,  and 
the  positive  regulations  neglected  or  contravened.  There 
are  certain  prohibitory  provisions  in  this  Constitution,  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  which  must  strike  every  reflecting 
mind,  and  certainly  meet  with  the  warmest  approbation  oi 
every  citizen  of  this  state.  It  provides,  "  that  no  state  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  that  no  preference 
shaJI  l)e  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ;  and  that  no 
state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts."  These  restrictions  ought  to  supercede  the 
laws  of  particular  states.  With  respect  to  the  prohibitory 
provision — that  no  duty  or  impost  shall  be  laid  by  any  par- 
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ticular  state — which  is  so  highly  in  favor  of  us  and  the  other 
non-importing  states,  the  importing  states  might  make  laws 
laying  duties  notwithstanding,  and  the  Constitution  might 
be  violated  with  impunity,  if  there  were  no  power  in  the 
general  government  to  correct  and  counteract  such  laws* 
This  great  object  can  only  be  safely  and  completely  ob* 
tained  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  federal  judiciary.  Would 
not  Virginia,  who  has  raised  many  thousand  pounds  out  of 
our  citizens  by  her  imposts,  still  avail  herself  of  the  same 
advantage  if  there  were  no  constitutional  power  to  counter- 
act her  regulations  ?  If  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution 
were  left  to  her  own  courts,  might  she  not  still  continue  the 
same  practices  ?  But  we  are  now  to  look  for  justice  to  the 
controlling  power  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  Virginians  were  to  continue  to  oppress  us  by  layine 
duties,  we  can  be  relieved  by  a  recurrence  to  the  generad 
judiciary.  This  restriction  in  the  Constitution  is  a  funda* 
mental  principle,  which  is  not  to  be  violated,  but  which 
would  have  been  a  dead  letter,  were  there  no  judiciary  con- 
stituted to  enforce  obedience  to  it.  Paper  money  and  private 
contracts  were  in  the  same  condition.  W^ithout  a  general 
controlling  judiciary,  laws  might  be  made  in  particular  states 
to  enable  its  citizens  to  defraud  the  citizens  of  other  states. 
Is  it  probable,  if  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  owed  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  citizen  of  this  state,  that  the  latter  would  be 
certain  of  recovering  the  full  value  in  their  courts?  That 
state  might  in  future,  as  they  have  already  done,  make  pine- 
barren  acts  to  discharge  their  debts.  They  might  say  that 
our  citizens  should  be  paid  in  sterile,  inarable  lands,  at  an 
extravagant  price.  They  might  pass  the  most  iniquitous 
instalment  laws,  procrastinating  the  payment  of  debts  due 
from  their  citizens,  for  years  —  nay,  for  ages.  Is  it  probable 
that  we  should  get  justice  from  their  own  judiciary,  who 
might  consider  themselves  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
own  state?  Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  justice  ?  To 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  Gentlemen  must  have 
observed  the  contracted  and  narrow-minded  regulations  of 
the  individual  states,  and  their  predominant  disposition  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  own  citizens  to  the  prejudice 
of  others.  Will  not  these  evils  be  continued  if  there  be  no 
restraint  ?  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  one  com- 
mon interest ;  they  are  all  members  of  the  same  community, 
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uiH  oughi  10  have  jdsdce  admiimtered  to  them  equally  iik 
wwj  part  of  the  canlinent,  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
iame  despatch,  and  on  the  same  principles;  It  is  therefore 
dksolutely^  necessary  that  the  judiciary  of  the  Union  should 
lave  jurisdicuon  in  all  cases  arising  in  law  and  equity  under 
lie  Constitution.  Surety  there  should  be  somewhere  a 
bimsibtutional  authority  for  carrying  into  execution  constitu* 
ifional  provisions ;  otherwise,  as  I  have  already  said,  they 
svould  be  a  dead  letter. 

- !  With  respect  to  their  having  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising 
voder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  although  I  have  a  very 

Sjh  respect  for  die  gentleman,  I  heard  his  objection  to  it 
th  surprise.  I  thought,  if  there  were  any  political  axiom 
diider  the  sun,  it  must  be,  that  the  judicial  power  ought  to  be 
OaSztensive  with  the  legislative.  The  fcNleral  government 
Meht  to  possess  the  means  of  carrying  the  lavrs  mto  execu- 
tnu  Tnis  position  will  not  be  disputed.  A. government 
winrid  be  a  jelo  lie  5e  to  put  the  execution  of  its  laws  under 
tin  control  of  any  other  body.  *  If  l^ws  are  not  to  be  carried 
BNo  execution  by  the  interposition  of  the  judiciary,  how  is  it 
io  be  done  ? 

'  I  have  already  observed  that  the  mind  of  every  honest 
aan,  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
OMst  have  the  hiehest  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  military 
coercion.  The  only  means,  dien,  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  legislative  authority  must  be  through  the  medium  of  die 
officers  of  peace.  Did  the  gendeman  carry  his  olgection  to 
the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  to  treaties  ?  It  is  another 
principle,  which  I  imagine  will  not  be  controverted,  that 
the  eeneral  judiciary  ought  to  be  competent  to  the  decision 
of  aU  questions  which  involve  the  general  welfare  or  peace 
of  the  Union.  It  was  necessary  that  treaties  should  operate 
as  laws  upon  individuals.  They  ought  to  be  binding  upon 
OS  die  moment  they  are  made.  They  invdve  in  their  na- 
ture not  only  our  own  rights,  but  those  of  foreigners.  If  the 
riffhts  of  foreigners  were  left  to  be  decided  ultimately  by 
thirteen  distinct  judiciaries,  there  would  necessarily  be  un- 

St  and  contradictory  decisbns.  If  our  Courts  of  justice 
not  decide  in  favor  of  foreign  citisens^  and  subjects  when 
Ibey  ought,  it  might  involve  the  whdie  Union  in  a  warr 
diere  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  paramount  tribunal,  which 
should  have  ample  power  to  eany  them  into  eflbM.    To^the 
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decision  of  all  causes  which  might  involve  the  peace  of  the 
Union  may  be  referred,  also,  that  of  controversies  between 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  states  and  the  citizens  of- 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  laid  down  by  all  writers 
that  the  denial  of  justice  is  one  of  the  just  causes  o^  war. 
If  these  controversies  were  left  to  the  decision  of  particular 
states,  it  would  be  in  their  power,  at  any  time,  to  involve 
the  continent  in  a  war,  usually  the  greltest  of  all  national 
calamities.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  where  the  peace  of  the 
Union  is  affected,  the  general  judiciary  ought  to  decide.  It 
has  generally  been  given  up,  that  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  should  also  be  determined  by  them. 
It  has  been  equally  ceded,  by  the  strongest  opposers  to  this 
government,  that  the  federal  courts  should  have  cognizance 
of  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  between  a  state 
and  the  citizens  of  another  state,  and  between  the  citizens 
of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  the  grant  of  diiferent 
states.  Its  jurisdiction  in  these  cases  is  necessary  to  secure 
impartiality  in  decisions,  and  preserve  tranquillity  among  the 
states.  It  is  im|)ossible  that  there  should  be  impartiality 
when  a  party  affected  is  to  be  judge. 

The  security  of  impartiality  is  the  principal  reason  for 
giving  up  the  ultimate  decision  of  controversies  between 
citizens  of  different  states.  It  is  essential  to  the  interest 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  that  the  hands  of  the  states 
should  be  bound  from  making  paper  money,  instalment  laws, 
or  pine-barren  acts.  By  such  iniquitous  laws  the  merchant 
or  farmer  may  be  defrauded  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  just 
claims.  But  in  the  federal  court,  real  money  will  be  recov- 
ered with  that  speed  which  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
circumstances  of  individuals.  The  tedious  delays  of  judicial 
proceedings,  at  present,  in  some  states,  are  ruinous  to  cred- 
itors. In  Virginia,  many  suits  are  twenty  or  thirty  years 
spun  out  by  legal  ingenuity,  and  the  defective  construction 
of  their  judiciary.  A  citizen  of  Massachusetts  or  this  coun- 
try might  be  ruined  before  he  could  recover  a  debt  in  tliat 
state.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  justice, 
that  we  recur  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  where 
justice  must  be  equally  administered,  and  where  a  debt  may 
be  recovered  from  the  citizen  of  one  state  as  soon  as  from 
the  citizen  of  another. 

As  to  a  bill  of  rights,  which  has  been  brought  forward  iv 
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a  manner  I  cannot  account  for,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing.  The  learned  gentleman  has  said  that,  by  a  concur* 
rent  jurisdiction,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  must  neces- 
sarily clash  with  the  laws  of  the  individual  states,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  laws  of  the  states  will  be  obstructed, 
and  the  state  governments  absorbed.  This  cannot  be  the 
case.  There  is  not  one  instance  of  a  power  given  to  the 
United  States,  wheftby  the  internal  policy  or  administration 
of  the  states  is  affected.  There  is  no  instance  that  can  be 
pointed  out  wherein  the  internal  policy  of  the  state  can  be 
affected  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  He  men- 
tioned impost  laws.  It  has  been  given  up,  on  all  hands, 
that,  if  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  federal  court,  it  was  on 
this  account.  Money  is  difficult  to  be  got  into  the  treasury. 
The  poAver  of  the  judiciary  to  enforce  the  federal  laws  is 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue^. 
It  is  well  known,  in  this  state,  with  what  reluctance  and 
backwardness  collectors  pay  up  the  public  moneys.  We 
have  been  making  laws  after  laws  to  remedy  this  evil,  and 
still  find  them  ineffectual.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  nepessary  to 
enable  the  general  government  to  compel  the  delinquent  re- 
ceivers to  be  punctual  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  admits 
that  the  general  government  ought  to  legislate  upon  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  states. 

Its  laws  will  otherwise  be  ineffectual,  but  particularly  with 
respect  to  treaties.  We  have  seen  with  what  little  ceremo- 
ny the  states  violated  the  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  enforce  its  observance.  The  same 
cause  will  produce  the  same  effect.  We  need  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  similar  violations  will  always  meet  Avith  equal 
impunity.  I  think  he  must  be  of  opinion,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  judiciary  could  not  have 
been  constructed  otherwise  with  safety  or  propriety.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  Constitution  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
that  the  laws  should  be  executed,  justice  equally  done  to 
all  the  community,  and  treaties  observed.  These  ends  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  general,  paramount  judiciary. 
These  are  my  sentiments,  and  if  the  honorable  gentleman 
will  prove  them  erroneous,  I  shall  readily  adopt  his  opinions. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
a  few  observations.  One  of  the  gentleman's  objections  to 
the  Constitution  now  under  consideration  is,  that  it  is  not 
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the  act  of  the  states,  but  of  the  people  ;  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  the  act  of  the  states ;  and  he  iustances  the  delegation  of 
power  by  the  states  to  the  Confederation,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  as  a  proof  of  this  position.  I  hope,  sir, 
that  all  power  is  in  the  people,  and  not  in  the  state  govern- 
ments. If  he  will  not  deny  the  authority  of  the  people  to 
delegate  power  to  agents,  and  to  devise  such  a  government 
as  a  majority  of  them  thinks  will  promote  their  happiness, 
he  will  withdraw  his  objection.  .,  The  people,  sir,  are  the 
only  proper  authority  to  form  a  government.  They,  sir, 
have  formed  their  state  governments,  and  can  alter  them  at 
pleasure.  Their  transcendent  power  is  competent  to  form 
this  or  any  other  government  which  they  think  promotive  of 
their  happiness.  But  the  gentleman  contends  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  bill  of  rights,  or  something  of  that  kind  — • 
something  declaring  expressly,  that  all  power  not  expressly 
given  to  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  retained  by  the  states ; 
and  he  produces  the  Confederation  as  an  authority  for  its 
necessity.  When  the  Confederation  was  made,  we  were 
by  no  means  so  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment as  we  are  now.  We  were  then  jealous  of  the 
power  of  our  rulers,  and  had  an  idea  of  the  British  govern- 
ment when  we  entertained  that  jealousy.  There  is  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment as  the  people  of  America  generally  are.  We  know 
now  that  it  is  agreed  upon  by  most  writers,  and  men  of 
judgment  and  reflection,  that  all  power  is  in  the  people, 
and  immediately  derived  from  them.  The  gentleman  surely 
must  know  that,  if  there  be  certain  rights  which  never  can, 
nor  ought  to,  be  given  up,  these  rights  cannot  be  said  to  be 
given  away,  merely  because  we  have  omitted  to  say  that  we 
have  not  given  them  up.  Can  any  security  arise  from  de- 
claring that  we  have  a  right  to  what  belongs  to  us  ?  Where 
is  the  necessity  of  such  a  declaration  ?  If  we  have  this  In- 
herent, this  unalienable,  this  indefeasible  title  to  those  rights, 
if  they  are  not  given  up,  are  they  not  retained  ?  If  Con- 
gress should  make  a  law  beyond  the  powers  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  should  we  not  say  to  Congress,  "  You 
have  no  authority  to  make  this  law.  There  are  limits  be- 
yond which  you  cannot  go.  You  cannot  exceed  the  power 
prescril)ed  by  the  Constitution.     You  are  amenable  to  us  for 
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jfour  conduct.    This  act  is  imconstitQtioiial.    We  will  dis- 
itofflrd  it,  and  punish  jou  for  the  attempt." 

But  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  most  tenacious  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  states.  The  honcnraUe  gentleman 
must  know,  that  the  doctrine  of  reservation  of  power  not 
lelinquished,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  states  is  not  impaired.  He  asks,  with  respect  to  the 
trial  by  jury,  ^<  When  the  cause  has  gone  up  to  the  superior 
court,  and  the  verdict  is  apt  aside,  what  benefit  arises  from 
having  had  a  jury  trial  in  the  inferior^court  ?  "  I  would  ask 
die  gentleman,  <<  What  is  the  reason,  that,  on  a  special  ver- 
dict or  case  agreed,  the  dec'sion  is  left  to  the  court  ? '' 
There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  juries  cannot  decide. 
When  a  jury  finds  the  fact  specially,  or  when  it  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  the  decision  is  referred  to  the  court. 
If  the  law  be  against  the  party,  the  court  decides  a^nst 
him ;  if  the  law  be  for  him,  the  court  judges  accordmgly. 
He,  as  well  as  every  gendeman  here,  must  know  that,  un- 
der the  Confederation,  Congrete  set  aside  juries.  There 
was  an  appeal  given  to  Congress :  did  Congress  determine 
by  a  jury?  Every  party  carried  his  testimony  in  writing 
to  the  judges  of  appeal^  and  Congress  determined  upon  it. 

The  distinction  between  matters  of  law  and  of  fact  has 
not  been  sufficiently  understood,  or  has  been  intentionally 
misrepresented.  On  a  demurrer  in  law,  in  which  the  facts 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  the  law  arising  thereupon 
is  referred  to  the  court.  An  inferior  court  may  give  an  er- 
roneous judgment ;  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  this  court 
to  the  Supreme  Federal  Court,  and  a  right  decision  had. 
Hiis  is  an  instance  wherein  it  can  have  cognizance  of  mat- 
ter of  law  solely.  In  cases  where  the  existence  of  facts  has 
been  first  disputed  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  afterwards  es- 
taUished  as  in  a  special  verdict,  the  consideration  of  these 
facts,  blended  with  the  law,  is  left  to  the  court.  In  such 
cases,  inferior  courts  may  decide  contrary  to  justice  and  laW, 
and  appeals  may  be  had  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  an 
instance  wherein  it  may  be  said  they  have  jurisdiction  both 
ta  to  law  and  fact.  But  where  facts  only  are  disputed,  and 
where  they  are  once  established  by  a  verdict,  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  cannot,  I  conceive,  set 
Uride  these  facts ;  for  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  power 
io  to  do  by  this  Constitution. 
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Tbe  federal  court  has  jurisdiction  only  in  some  instances. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  no  court  but  the  state 
courts  can  have  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  except  where, 
parties  claim  land  under  the  grant  of  different  states,  or  the 
subject  of  dispute  arises  under  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
state  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  every  other  pos- 
sible controversy  that  can  arise  between  the  inhabitants  of 
their  own  states ;  nor  can  the  federal  courts  intermeddle 
with  such  disputes,  either  originally  or  by  appeal.  There  is 
a  number  of  other  instances,  where,  though  jurisdiction  is 
given  to  the  federal  court,  it  is  not  taken  away  from  the 
state  courts.  If  a  man  in  South  Carolina  owes  me  money, 
I  can  bring  suit  in  the  courts  of  that  state,  as  well  as  in  any 
inferior  federal  court.  I  think  gentlemen  cannot  but  see 
the  propriety  of  leaving  to  the  general  government  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  inferior  federal  tribunals.  This  is  a  power 
Avhich  our  own  state  legislature  has.  We  may  trust  Congress 
as  well  as  them. 

Mr.  SPENCER  answered,  that  the  gentleman  last  up 
had  misunderstood  him.  He  did  not  object  to  the  caption 
of  the  Constitution,  but  he  instanced  it  to  show  that  the 
United  States  were  not,  merely  as  states,  the  objects  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  that  the  laws  of  Congress  were  to  operate 
upon  individuals,  and  not  upon  states.  He  then  continued : 
I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  laws  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment should  not  operate  upon  individuals.  1  before  ob- 
served that  this  was  necessary,  as  laws  could  not  be  put  in 
execution  against  states  without  the  agency  of  the  sword, 
which,  instead  of  answering  the  ends  of  government,  Avould 
destroy  it.  I  endeavored  to  show  that,  as  the  government 
was  not  to  operate  against  states,  but  against  individuals,  the 
rights  of  individuals  ought  to  be  properly  secured.  In  order 
to  constitute  this  security,  it  appears  to  me  there  ought  to 
be  such  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  as  there  was  in  the  Con- 
federation, expressly  declaring,  that  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  are  not  given  up  by  it,  remain  in  the  states. 
Such  a  clause  would  render  a  bill  of  rights  unnecessary. 
But  as  there  is  no  such  clause,  I  contend  that  there  should 
be  a  bill  of  rights,  ascertaining  and  securing  the  great  rights 
of  the  states  and  people.  Besides  my  objection  to  the  revis- 
ion of  facts  by  the  federal  court,  and  the  insecurity  of  jury 
trial,  1  consider  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  those  courts 
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with  the  state  courts  as  extremely  dangerous.  It  must  be 
obyi(Nis  to  every  one  that,  if  they  have  such  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  they  must  in  time  take  away  the  business  from 
the  state  courts  entirely.  I  do  not  deny  the  propriety  of 
having  federal  courts ;  but  they  should  be  confined  to  federal 
business,  and  ou^ht  not  to  interfere  in  those  cases  where  the 
state  courts  are  fully  competent  to  decide.  The  state  courts 
can  do  their  business  without  federal  assistance.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  any  gentleman  may  suppose  that  I  may,  from 
my  office,  be  biased  in  favor  of  the  state  jurisdiction.  I  am 
no  more  interested  than  any  other  individual.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  affect  the  respectable  office  which  I  hold.  Those 
courts  will  not  take  place  immediately,  and  even  when  they 
do,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  their  concurrent  jurisdiction 
will  materially  affect  the  state  judiciaries.  I  therefore  con- 
Bider  myself  as  disinterested.  I  only  wish  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment so  constructed  as  to  promote  the  happiness,  harmony, 
and  liberty,  of  every  individual  at  home,  and  render  us  re- 
spectable as  a  nation  abroad.  I  wish  the  question  to  be 
decided  coolly  and  calmly  —  with  moderation,  candor,  and 
deliberation. 

Mr.  MACLAINE  replied,  that  the  gentleman's  objections 
to  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights  had  been  sufficiently  answered ; 
that  the  federal  jurisdiction  was  well  guarded,  and  that  the 
federal  courts  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  cognizance,  in  any  one 
case,, where  it  could  be  alone  vested  in  the  state  judiciaries 
with  propriety  or  safety.  The  gentleman,  he  said,  had  ac- 
knowledged that  the  laws  of  the  Union  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted under  the  existing  government ;  and  yet  he  objected 
to  the  federal  judiciary's  having  cognizance  of  such  laws, 
though  it  was  the  only  probable  means  whereby  they  could 
be  enforced.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  yet  it  was  disregarded,  for 
want  of  a  federal  judiciary.  The  state  judiciaries  did  not 
enforce  an  observance  of  it.  The  state  courts  were  highly 
improper  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  federal 
laws,  as  they  were  bound  to  judge  according  to  the  state 
laws,  which  might  be  repugnant  to  those  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  some  remarks  that  have  been  made  on 
this  pan  of  the  Constitution.  The  honorable  gentleman 
said  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  the  Convention  should 
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not  have  taken  the  trouUe  to  make  an  addition  of  five  or 
six  lines,  to  secure  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Sir,  if 
by  the  addition,  not  only  of  five  or  six  lines,  but  of  five  or 
six  hundred  lines,  this  invaluable  object  could  have  been 
secured,  I  should  have  thought  the  Convention  criminal  in 
omitting  it ;  and  instead  of  meriting  the  thanks  of  their 
country,  as  I  think  they  do  now,  they  might  justly  have 
met  with  its  resentment  and  indignation.  I  am  persuaded 
the  omission  arose  from  the  real  difliculty  of  the  case.  The 
gentleman  says  that  a  mode  might  have  been  provided, 
whereby  the  trial  by  jury  might  have  been  secured  satis- 
factorily to  all  the  states.  I  call  on  him  to  show  that  mode. 
I  know  of  none ;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
devise  one  to  which  some  states  woula  not  have  objected.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  it  might  have  been  provided  that  it  should 
be  as  it  had  been  hereto^re.  Had  this  been  the  case,  surely 
it  would  have  been  highly  incongruous. 

The  trial  by  jury  is  different  in  different  states.  It  is  reg- 
ulated in  one  way  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  m 
another  way  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  is  established  in  a 
different  way  from  either  in  several  other  states.  Had  it, 
then,  been  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  that  the  trial  by  jury 
should  be  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  there  would  have  been 
an  example,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  of  a  judiciary 
belonging  to  the  same  government  being  different  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country.  What  would  you  think  of 
an  act  of  Assembly  which  should  require  the  trial  by  jury  to 
be  had  in  one  mode  in  the  county  of  Orange,  and  in  another 
mode  in  Granville,  and  in  a  manner  different  from  both  in 
Chatham  ?  Such  an  act  of  Asseinbly,  so  manifestly  inju- 
dicious, impolitic,  and  unjust,  would  be  repealed  next  year. 

But  what  would  you  say  of  our  Constitution,  if  it  au- 
thorized such  an  absurdity  ?  The  mischief,  then,  could  not 
be  removed  without  altering  the  Constitution  itself.  It 
must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  addition  contended  for 
would  not  have  answered  the  purpose.  If  the  method  of 
any  particular  state  had  been  established,  it  would  have  been 
objected  to  by  others,  because,  whatever  inconveniences  it 
might  have  been  attended  with,  nothing  but  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  itself  could  Ijdve  removed  them ;  whereas,  as  it 
is  now,  if  any  mode  established  by  Congress  is  found  in- 
convenient, it  can  easily  be  altered  by  a  single  act  of  legi^ 
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lation  Let  anj  gentleman  consider  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Convention  was  placed.  A  union  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Every  thing  could  be  agreed  upon  except  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  They  were  all 
anxious  to  establish  it  on  the  best  footing,  but  found  they 
could  fix  upon  no  permanent  rule  that  was  not  liable  to  great 
objections  and  difficulties.  If  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  they  had  still  less  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
states  would  have  unanimously  agreed  to  any  one  plan  that 
could  be  proposed.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to 
leave  all  such  regulations  to  the  legislature  itself,  conceiving 
there  could  be  no  real  danger,  in  this  case,  from  a  body  com- 
posed of  our  own  representatives,  who  could  have  no  temp- 
tation to  undermine  this  excellent  mode  of  trial  in  civil  cases, 
and  who  would  have,  indeed,  a  personal  interest,  in  common 
with  others,  in  making  the  administration  of  justice  between 
man  and  man  secure  and  easy. 

In  criminal  cases,  however,  no  latitude  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed. In  these  the  greatest  danger  from  any  government 
subsists,  and  accordingly  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be 
a  trial  by  jury,  in  all  such  cases,  in  the  state  wherein  the 
offence  is  committed.  I  thought  the  objection  against  the 
want  of  a  bill  of  rights  had  been  obviated  unanswerably. 
It  appears  to  me  most  extraordinary.  Shall  we  give  up  any 
thing  but  what  is  positively  granted  by  that  instrument? 
It  would  be  the  greatest  absurdity  for  any  man  to  pretend 
that,  when  a  legislature  is  formed  for  a  particular  pur|)ose,  it 
can  have  any  authority  but  what  is  so  expressly  given  to  it, 
any  more  than  a  man  acting  under  a  power  of  attorney  could 
depart  from  the  authority  it  conveyed  to  him,  according  to 
an  instance  which  I  stated  when  speaking  on  the  subject 
before.  As  for  example  :  —  if  I  had  three  tracts  of  land,  one 
in  Orange,  another  in  Caswell,  and  another  in  Chatham, 
and  I  gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  a  man  to  sell  the  two 
tracts  in  Orange  and  Caswell,  and  he  should  attempt  to  sell 
my  land  in  Chatham,  would  any  man  of  common  sense  sup- 
pose he  had  authority  to  do  so  ?  In  like  manner,  I  say,  the 
future  Congress  can  have  no  right  to  exercise  any  power 
but  what  is  contained  in  that  paper.  Negative  words,  in 
my  opinion,  could  make  the  matter  no  plainer  than  it  was 
before.  The  gentleman  says  that  unalienable  rights  ought 
not  10  be  given  up.     Thc»e  rights  which  are  unalienable 
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are  not  alienated.  They  still  remain  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  If  any  right  be  given  up  that  ought  not  to 
be,  let  it  be  shown.  Say  it  is  a  thing  which  affects  your 
country,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  surrendered :  this 
would  1)0  reasonable.  But  when  it  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  power  not  given  up  would  be  a  usurpation,  it 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous,  to  enumerate  a 
number  of  rights  which  are  not  intended  to  be  given  up ; 
because  it  would  he  implying,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
every  right  not  included  in  the  exception  might  be  impaired 
by  the  government  without  usurpation ;  and  it  would  be 
im|)ossible  to  enumerate  every  one.  Let  any  one  make 
what  collection  or  enumeration  of  rights  he  pleases,  I  will 
immediately  mention  twenty  or  thirty  more  rights  not  con- 
tained in  it. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened 
with  attention  to  the  gentleman's  arguments;  but  whether 
it  be  for  want  of  sufficient  attention,  or  from  the  grossness 
of  my  ideas,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  his  defence  of  the 
omission,  with  respect  to  the  trial  by  jury.  He  says  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  fall  on  any  satisfactory  mode  of 
regulating  the  trial  by  jury,  because  there  are  various  cus- 
toms relative  to  it  in  the  different  states.  Is  this  a  satisfac- 
tory cause  for  the  omission  ?  Why  did  it  not  provide  that 
the  trial  by  jury  should  be  preserved  in  civil  cases  ?  It  has 
said  that  the  trial  should  be  by  jury  in  criminal  cases ;  and 
yet  this  trial  is  different  in  its  manner  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  different  states.  If  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  it  in 
criminal  cases,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  concerning  it, 
why  has  it  not  been  possible  to  secure  it  in  civil  cases? 
I  wish  this  to  be  cleared  up.  By  its  not  being  provided  for, 
it  is  expressly  provided  against.  I  still  see  the  necessity  of 
a  bill  of  rights.  Gentlemen  use  contradictory  arguments  on 
this  subject,  if  I  recollect  right.  Without  the  most  express 
restrictions,  Congress  may  trample  on  your  rights.  Every 
possible  precaution  should  be  taken  when  we  grant  powers. 
Rulers  are  always  disposed  to  abuse  them.  I  beg  leave  to 
call  £;cntlemen's  recollection  to  what  happened  under  our 
Confederation.  By  it,  nine  states  are  required  to  make  a 
treaty ;  yet  seven  states  said  that  they  could,  with  propriety, 
repeal  part  of  the  instructions  given  our  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  which  prohibited  him  from  making  a  treaty  to  give 
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up  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  by  which  repeal  the  rest  of  his 
instructions  enabled  him  to  make  such  treaty.  Seven  states 
actually  did  repeal  the  prohibitory  part  of  these  instructions, 
and  they  insisted  it  was  legal  and  proper.  This  was  in  fact 
a  violation  of  the  Confederation.  If  gendemen  thus  put 
what  construction  they  please  upon  words,  how  shall  we 
be  redressed,  if  Congress  shall  say  that  all  that  is  not  ex- 
pressed is*  given  up,  and  they  assume  a  power  which  is 
expressly  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  mankind  ?  Where 
is  the  power  to  pretend  ^o  deny  its  legality  ?  This  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  explained. 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  express- 
es admiration  as  to  what  we  object  with  respect  to  a  bill  of 
rights,  and  insists  that  what  is  not  given  up  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  retained.  He  must  recollect  I  said,  yesterday,  that 
we  could  not  guard  with  too  much  care  those  essential  rights 
and  liberties  which  ought  never  to  be  given  up.  There  is 
no  express  negative  —  no  fence  against  their  being  trampled 
upon.  They  might  exceed  the  proper  boundary  without 
being  taken  notice  of.  When  there  is  no  rule  but  a  vague 
doctrine,  they  might  make  great  strides,  and  get  possession 
of  so  much  power  that  a  general  insurrection  of  the  people 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  an  alteration  about.  But  if  a 
boundary  were  set  up,  when  the  boundary  is  passed,  the 
people  would  take  notice  of  it  immediately.  These  are  the 
observations  which  I  made  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when 
he  reflects,  he  will  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  it.  I  ac- 
knowledge, however,  that  the  doctrine  is  right ;  but  if  that 
Constitution  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  people,  I  would  have  a 
bill  of  rights,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  satisfy  them. 

Mr.  LOCKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  throw  some  par- 
ticular light  upon  the  sutject,  according  to  my  conceptions. 
I  think  the  Constitution  neither  safe  nor  beneficial,  as  it 
grants  powers  unbounded  with  restrictions.  One  gentleman 
has  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  cognizance  of  causes 
to  the  federal  court,  because  there  was  partiality  in  the 
judges  of  the  states ;  that  the  state  judges  could  not  be 
depended  upon  in  causes  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union.  I  agree  that  impartiality  in  judgps  is  in- 
dispensable ;  but  I  think  this  alteration  will  not  produce  more 
impartiality  than  there  is  now  in  our  courts,  whatever  evils 
it  may  bring  forth.     Must  there  not  be  judges  in  the  federal 
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courts,  and  those  judges  taken  from  some  of  the  states? 
The  same  partialitj,  therefore,  may  be  in  them.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  this  state  to  give 
this  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  the  same  passions,  dispositions,  and  failings  of  humanity 
which  attend  the  state  judges,  will  be  equally  the  lot  of  the 
federal  judges.  To  justify  giving  this  cognizance  to  those 
courts,  it  must  be  supposed  that  all  justice  and  equity  are 
given  up  at  once  in  the  states.  Such  reasoning  is  very 
strange  to  me.  I  fear  greatly  for  this  state,  and  for  other 
states.  I  find  there  has  a  considerable  stress  been  laid  upon 
the  injustice  of  laws  made  heretofore.  Great  reilectionis  are 
thrown  on  South  Carolina  for  passing  pine-batren  and  instalr 
ment  laws,  and  on  this  state  for  making  paper  money.  I 
wish  those  gentlemen  who  made  those  observations  would 
consider  the  necessity  which  compelled  us  in  a  great  measure 
to  make  such  money.  I  never  thought  the  law  which  au* 
thorized  it  a  good  law.  If  the  evil  could  have  been  avoided, 
it  would  have  been  a  very  bad  law ;  but  necessity,  sir,  justi* 
fied  it  in  some  degree.  I  believe  I  have  gained  as  little  by 
it  as  any  in  this  house.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  future  by 
what  we  have  seen,  we  shall  find  as  much  or  more  injustice 
in  •Congress  than  in  our  legislature.  Necessity  compelled 
them  to  pass  the  law,  in  order  to  save  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  ruin.  I  hope  to  be  excused  in  observing  that  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  our  late  Continental  army  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  with  which  they  had  valiantly  and  success- 
fully fought  for  their  country,  without  receiving  or  being 
promised  and  assured  of  some  compensation  for  their  past 
services.  What  a  situation  would  this  country  have  been  in, 
if  they  had  had  the  power  over  the  purse  and  sword !  If 
they  had  the  powers  given  up  by  this  Constitution,  what  a 
wretched  situation  would  this  country  have  been  in  !  Con- 
gress was  unable  to  pay  them,  but  passed  many  resolutions 
and  laws  in  their  favor,  particularly  one  that  each  state  should 
make  up  the  depreciation  of  the  pay  of  the  Continental  line, 
who  were  distressed  for  the  want  of  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  This  state  could  not  pay  her  propor- 
tion in  specie.  To  have  laid  a  tax  for  that  purpose  would 
have  been  oppressive.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  only 
expedient  was  to  pass  a  law  to  make  paper  money,  and  make 
it  a  tender.     The  Continental  line  was  satisfied,  and  ap« 
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proved  of  the  measure,  it  being  done  at  their  instance  in 
some  degree.  Notwithstanding  it  was  supposed  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  state,  it  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  it. 
Saving  expense  is  a  very  great  object,  but  this  incurred 
much  expense.  This  subject  has  for  many  years  embroiled 
the  state ;  but  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  distress 
of  the  people  are  so  great,  that  the  public  measures  must  be 
accommodated  to  their  circumstances  with  peculiar  delicacy 
and  caution,  or  another  insurrection  may  be  the  consequence. 
As  to  what  the  gentleman  said  of  the  trial  by  jury,  it  sur- 
prises me  murh  to  hear  gentlemen  of  such  great  abilities 
speak  such  language.  It  is  clearly  insecure,  nor  can  ingenu- 
ity and  subtle  arguments  prove  the  contrary.  I  trust  this 
country  is  too  sensible  of  the  value  of  liberty,  and  her  citi- 
zens have  I)Ought  it  too  dearly,  to  give  it  up  hastily. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  some  other 
gentleman  will  answer  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  last.  1  only  rise  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  member  from  New  Hanover  —  which  was,  if  there  was 
such  a  difficulty,  in  establishing  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases, 
that  the  Convention  could  not  concur  in  any  mode,  why  the 
difficulty  did  not  extend  to  criminal  cases  ?  I  l)eg  leave  to 
say,  that  the  difficulty,  in  this  case,  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  as  on  the  difference  of  the  sub- 
jects of  controversy,  and  the  laws  relative  to  them.  In 
some  states,  there  are  no  juries  in  admiralty  and  equity  cases. 
In  other  states,  there  are  juries  in  such  cases.  In  some 
states,  there  are  no  distinct  courts  of  equity,  though  in  most 
states  there  are.  I  believe  that,  if  a  uniform  rule  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  it  would  have  displeased  some 
states  so  far  that  they  would  have  rejected  the  Constitution 
altogether.  Had  it  l)een  declared  generally,  as  the  gentle- 
man mentioned,  it  would  have  included  equity  and  maritime 
cases,  and  created  a  necessity  of  deciding  them  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  decided  hereto- 
fore in  many  of  the  states ;  which  would  very  probably  have 
met  with  the  disapprobation  of  those  states. 

We  have  been  told,  and  I  believe  this  was  the  real  reason, 
why  tliey  could  not  concur  in  any  general  rule.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  characters  of  those  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
Convention,  and  I  believe  they  were  not  capable  of  over- 
kx>king  the  importance  of  the  trial  by  jury,  much  less  of 
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designedly  plotting  against  it.  But  I  fully  believe  that  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  thing  was  the  cause  of  the  omission.  I 
trust  sufficient  reasons  have  been  offered,  to  show  that  it  if 
in  no  danger.  As  to  criminal  cases,  I  must  observe  that  the 
great  instrument  of  arbitrary  power  is  criminal  prosecutions. 
By  the  privileges  of  the  habeas  corpus^  no  man  can  be  con- 
fined without  inquiry ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  he  has 
been  committed  contrary  to  law,  he  must  be  discharged. 
That  diversity  which  is  to  be  found  in  civil  controversies, 
does  not  exist  in  criminal  cases.  That  diversity  which  con- 
tributes to  the  security  of  property  in  civil  cases,  would  have 
pernicious  effects  in  criminal  ones.  There  is  no  other  safe 
mode  to  try  these  but  by  a  jury.  If  any  man  had  the  means 
of  trying  another  his  own  way,  or  were  it  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  arbitrary  judges,  no  man  would  have  that  security  for 
life  and  liberty  which  every  freeman  ought  to  have.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  no  state  on  the  continent  is  a  man  tried  on  a 
criminal  accusation  but  by  a  jury.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  fixed,  in  the  Constitution,  that  the  trial 
should  be  by  jury  in  criminal  cases;  and  such  difficulties  did 
not  occur  in  this  as  in  the  other  case.  The  worthy  gentle- 
man says,  that  by  not  being  provided  for  in  civil  cases,  it  is 
expressly  provided  against,  and  that  what  is  not  expressed 
is  given  up.  Were  it  so,  no  man  would  be  more  against 
this  Constitution  than  myself.  I  should  detest  and  oppose 
it  as  much  as  any  man.  But,  sir,  this  cannot  be  the  case. 
I  beg  leave  to  say  that  that  construction  appears  to  me  ab- 
surd and  unnatural.  As  it  could  not  be  fixed  either  on  the 
principles  of  uniformity  or  diversity,  it  must  be  left  to  Con- 
gress to  modify  it.  If  they  establish  it  in  any  manner  by 
law,  and  find  it  inconvenient,  they  can  alter  it.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple will  never  attempt  to  establish  a  mode  oppressive  to 
their  constituents,  as  it  will  be  their  own  interest  to  take 
care  of  this  right.  But  it  is  observed  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  fence  provided  against  future  encroachments  of  power.  If 
there  be  not  such  a  fence,  it  is  a  cause  of  objection.  I  read- 
ily agree  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  fence.  The  instru- 
ment ought  to  contain  such  a  definition  of  authority  as  would 
leave  no  doubt ;  and  if  there  be  any  ambiguity,  it  ought  not 
to  be  admitted.  He  says  this  construction  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  people,  though  he  acknowledges  it  is  a  right  one. 
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In  mj  opinbn,  there  is  no  man,  of  any  reason  at  all,  but 
must  be  satisfied  with  so  clear  and  plain  a  definition.  If 
the  Congress  should  claim  any  power  not  given  them,  it 
would  be  as  bare  a  usurpation  as  making  a  king  in  America. 
If  this  Constitution  be  adopted,  it  must  be  presumed  the  in- 
strument will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  in  America,  to 
see  whether  authority  be  usurped ;  and  any  person  by  in- 
specting it  may  see  if  the  power  claimed  be  enumerated.  If 
it  be  not,  he  will  know  it  to  be  a  usurpation. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentleman  lately 
up  (Mr.  Locke)  has  informed  us  of  his  doubts  and  fears 
respecting  the  federal  courts.  He  is  afraid  for  this  state 
and  other  states.  He  supposes  that  the  idea  of  cognizance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Union  to  federal  courts,  must  have  arisen 
firom  suspicions  of  partiality  and  want  of  common  integrity 
in  our  state  judges.  The  worthy  gentleman  is  mistaken  in 
his  construction  of  what  I  said.  I  did  not  personally  reflect 
on  the  members  of  our  state  judiciary ;  nor  did  1  impute 
the  impropriety  of  vesting  the  state  judiciaries  with  exclu* 
81  ve  jurisdiction  over  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  to  any  want  of  probity  in  the  judges. 
But  if  they  be  the  judges  of  the  local  or  state  laws,  and 
receive  emoluments  for  acting  in  that  capacity,  they  will  be 
improper  persons  to  judge  of  the  laws  of  the  Union.  A 
federal  judge  ought  to  be  solely  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  receive  his  salary  from  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States.     It  is  impossible  for  any  judges,  receiving 

Cy  from  a  single  state,  to  be  impartial  in  cases  where  the 
»1  laws  or  interests  of  that  state  clash  with  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  or  the  general  interests  of  America.  We  have  in- 
stances here  which  prove  this  partiality  in  such  cases.  It  is 
also  so  in  other  states.  The  gentleman  has  thrown  out 
something  very  uncommon.  He  likens  the  power  given  by 
this  Constitution  to  giving  the  late  army  the  purse  and  the 
sword.  I  am  much  astonished  that  such  an  idea  should  be 
thrown  out  by  that  gentleman,  l)ecause  his  respectability  is 
well  known.  If  he  considers  for  a  moment,  he  must  see  that 
his  observation  is  bad,  and  that  the  comparison  is  extremely 
absurd  and  improper.  The  purse  and  the  sword  must  be 
given  to  every  govemnpent  The  sword  is  given  to  the  ex- 
ecutive magistrate ;  but  the  purse  remains,  by  this  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  representatives  of  the  people.     We  know  very 
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well  that  they  cannot  raise  one  shilling  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  money  bills  do  not  evea 
originate  in  the  Senate ;  they  originate  solely  in  the  other 
house.  Every  appropriation  must  be  by  law.  We  know, 
therefore,  that  no  executive  magistrate  or  officer  can  appro- 
priate a  shillings  but  as  he  is  authorized  by  law.  With 
respect  to  paper  money,  the  gentleman  has  acted  and  spoken 
with  great  candor.  He  was  against  paper  money  from  the 
first  emission.  There  was  no  other  way  to  satisfy  the  late 
army  but  by  paper  money,  there  being  not  a  shilling  of  specie 
in  the  state.  There  were  other  modes  adopted  by  other 
states,  which  did  not  produce  such  inconveniences.  There 
was,  however,  a  considerable  majority  of  that  assembly  who 
adopted  the  idea,  that  not  one  shilling  more  paper  money 
should  be  made,  because  of  the  evil  consequences  that  must 
necessarily  follow.  The  experience  of  this  country,  for 
many  years,  has  proved  that  such  emissions  involve  us  in 
debts  and  distresses,  destroy  our  credit,  and  produce  no 
good  consequences;  and  yet,  contrary  to  all  good  policy, 
the  evil  was  repeated. 

With  respect  to  our  public  security  and  paper  money, 
the  apprehensions  of  gentlemen  are  groundless.  I  believe 
this  Constitution  cannot  affect  them  at  all.  In  the  10th 
section  of  the  1st  article,  it  is  provided,  among  other  re- 
strictions, '<  that  no  state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  or  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts." Now,  sir,  this  has  no  retrospective  view.  It  looks 
to  futurity.  It  is  conceived  by  many  people,  that  the  mo- 
ment this  new  Constitution  is  adopted,  our  present  paper 
money  will  sink  to  nothing.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that, 
instead  of  sinking,  it  will  appreciate,  if  we  adopt,  it  will 
rise  in  value,  so  that  twenty  shillings  of  it  will  be  equal  to 
two  Spanish  milled  dollars  and  a  half.  Paper  money  is  as 
good  as  gold  and  silver  where  there  are  proper  funds  to 
redeem  it,  and  no  danger  of  its  being  increased.  Before 
the  late  war,  our  paper  money  fluctuated  in  value.  Thirty- 
six  years  ago,  when  I  came  into  this  country,  our  paper 
money  was  at  seven  shillings  to  the  dollar.  A  few  years 
before  the  late  war,  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  re- 
monstrated to  the  ministry  of  that  country,  that  they  lost 
much  of  their  debts  by  paper  money  losing  its  value.     This 
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caused  an  order  to  be  made  through  all  the  states  not  to 
pass  any  money  bills  whatever.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that 
our  paper  money  appreciated.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  our  paper  money  in  circulation  was  equal  to  gold 
or  silver.  But  it  is  said  that,  on  adoption,  all  debts  con- 
tracted heretofore  must  then  be  p^d  in  gold  or  silver  coin. 
I  believe  that,  if  any  gentleman  will  attend  to  the  clause 
above  recited,  he  will  find  that  it  has  no  retrospective,  but 
a  prospective  view.  It  does  not  look  back,  but  forward.  It 
does  not  destroy  the  paper  money  which  is  now  actually 
made,  but  prevents  us  from  making  any  more.  This  is 
much  in  our  favor,  because  we  may  pay  in  the  money  we 
contracted  for,  (or  such  as  is  equal  in  value  to  it ;)  and  the 
very  restriction  against  an  increase  of  it  will  add  to  its 
value.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
scale  of  depreciation,  to  fix  the  value  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
against  this  in  the  Constitution.  On  the  contrary,  it  favors 
it.  I  should  be  much  injured  if  it  was  really  to  be  the  case 
that  the  paper  money  should  sink.  After  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  I  should  think  myself,  as  a  holder  of  our  paper 
money,  possessed  of  Continental  security.  I  am  convinced 
our  money  will  be  good  money ;  and  if  I  was  to  speculate 
in  any  thing,  I  would  in  paper  money,  though  I  never  did 
speculate.  I  should  be  satisfied  that  I  should  make  a  profit. 
Why  say  that  the  state  security  will  he  paid  in  gold  and 
silver  after  all  these  things  are  considered?  Every  real, 
actual  debt  of  the  state  ought  to  be  discharged  in  real,  and 
not  nominal  value,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  BASS  took  a  general  view  of  the  original  and  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court.  He  considered  the 
Constitution  neither  necessary  nor  proper.  He  declared 
that  the  last  part  of  the  1st  paragraph  of  the  2d  section 
appeared  to  him  totally  inexplicable.  He  feared  that  dread- 
ful oppression  would  be  committed  by  carrying  people  too 
great  a  distance  to  decide  trivial  causes.  He  observed  that 
gentlemen  of  the  law  and  men  of  learning  did  not  concur  in 
die  explanation  or  meaning  of  this  Constitution.  For  his 
part,  he  said,  he  could  not  understand  it.  although  he  took 
ereat  pains  to  find  out  its  meaning,  and  although  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  possession  of  common  sense  and  reason. 
He  always  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  compact  be- 
tween the  governors  and  govern^.     Some  called   this  a 
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compact ;  others  said  it  was  not  From  the  contrariety  of 
opinions,  t^  thought  the  thing  was  either  uncommonly  difit- 
cult,  or  absolutely  unintelligible.  He  wished  to  reflect  on 
no  gentleman,  and  apologized  for  his  ignorance,  by  ob- 
serving that  he  never  went  to  school,  and  had  been  bom 
blind ;  but  he  wished  for  information,  and  supposed  that 
every  gentleman  would  consider  his  desire  as  laudable. 

^lr.  MACLAINE  first,  and  then  Mr.  IREDELL,  en- 
deavored to  satisfy  the  gentleman,  by  a  particular  explanation 
of  the  whole  paragraph.  It  was  observed  that,  if  there 
should  be  a  controversy  between  this  state  and  the  king  of 
France  or  Spain,  it  must  be  decided  in  the  federal  court. 
Or  if  there  should  arise  a  controversy  between  the  French 
king,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  or  one  of  their  subjects  CMr 
citizens,  and  one  of  our  citizens,  it  must  be  decided  there 
also.  The  distinction  between  the  words  citizen  and  subjed 
was  explained  —  that  the  former  related  to  individuals  of 
popular  governments,  the  latter  to  those  of  monarchies ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  dispute  between  this  state,  or  a  citizen  of  it, 
and  a  person  in  Holland.  The  words  foreign  citizen  would 
properly  refer  to  such  persons.  If  the  dispute  was  between 
this  state  and  a  person  in  France  or  Spain,  the  words  foreign 
subject  would  apply  to  this ;  and  all  such  controversies  might 
be  decided  in  the  federal  court  —  that  the  words  citizens  or 
subjects,  in  that  part  of  the  clause,  could  only  apply  to 
foreign  citizens  or  foreign  subjects ;  and  another  part  of  the 
constitution  made  this  plain,  by  confining  disputes,  in  gen- 
eral, between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  to  the  single  case 
of  their  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states. 

The  last  clause  of  the  2d  section  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  objection  was 
made  yesterday  by  a  gentleman  against  this  clause,  because 
it  confined  the  trial  to  the  state ;  and  he  observed  that  a 
person  on  the  Mississippi  might  be  tried  in  Edenton. 

Gentlemen  ought  to  consider  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Convention,  when  devising  a  general  rule  for  all  the 
states,  to  descend  to  particular  districts.  The  trial  by  jury 
is  secured  generally,  by  providing  that  the  trial  shall  be  in 
the  state  where  the  crime  was  committed.  It  is  left  to 
Congress  to  make  such  regulations,  by  law,  as  will  suit  the 
circumstances  of  each  state.  It  would  have  been  impolitic 
to  fix  the  mode  of  proceeding,  because  it  would  alter  the 
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present  mode  of  proceeding,  in  such  cases,  in  this  state,  or 
m  several  others ;  for  there  is  such  a  dissimilarityJn  the  pro- 
ceedings of  different  states,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  general  law  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
whole.  But  as  the  trial  is  to  be  in  the  state,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  the  usual  and  common  mode  practised 
in  the  state. 

3d  section  read  without  any  observation. 

Article  4th.  The  1st  section,  and  two  first  clauses  of  the 
2d  section,  read  without  observation. 

The  last  clause  read. 

Mr.  IREDELL  l)egged  leave  to  explain  the  reason  of 
this  clause.  In  some  of  the  Northern  States  they  have 
emancipated  all  their  slaves.  If  any  of  our  slaves,  said  he, 
go  there,  and  remain  there  a  certain  time,  they  would,  by 
the  present  laws,  be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  so  that  their 
masters  could  not  get  them  again.  This  would  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States ;  and 
to  prevent  it,  this  clause  is  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 
Though  the  word  slave  is  not  mentioned,  this  is  the  meaning 
of  it.  The  northern  delegates,  owing  to  their  particular 
scruples  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  did  not  choose  the  word 
slave  to  be  mentioned. 

The  rest  of  the  4th  article  read  without  any  observation. 

Article  5th. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
clause.  In  every  other  constitution  of  government  that  I 
have  ever  heard  or  read  of,  no  provision  is  made  for  neces- 
sary amendments.  The  misfortune  attending  most  constitu- 
tions which  have  been  deliberately  formed,  has  been,  that 
those  who  formed  them  thought  their  wisdom  equal  to  all 
possible  contingencies,  and  that  there  could  be  no  error  in 
what  they  did.  The  gentlemen  who  framed  this  Constitu- 
tion thought  with  much  more  diffidence  of  their  capacities ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  witliput  a  provision  for  amendment  it  would 
have  been  more  justly  liable  to  objection,  and  the  characters 
of  its  framers  would  have  appeared  much  less  meritorious. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  system, 
and  should  strongly  recommend  it  to  every  candid  mind. 
The  Constitution  of  any  government  which  cannot  be  regu- 
larly amended  when  its  defects  are  experienced,  reduces  the 
peonle  to  this  dilemma — they  must  either  submit  to  its 
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oppressions,  or  bring  about  amendments,  more  or  less,  by  a 
civil  war.  Happy  this,  the  country  we  live  in !  The  Con- 
stitution before  us,  if  it  be  adopted,  can  be  altered  with  as 
much  regularity,  and  as  little  confusion,  as  any  act  of  As- 
sembly ;  not,  indeed,  quite  so  easily,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely impolitic  ;  but  it  is  a  most  happy  circumstance,  that 
there  is  a  remedy  in  the  system  itself  for  its  own  fallibility, 
so  that  alterations  can  without  difficulty  be  made,  agreeaUe 
to  the  general  sense  of  the  people.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  amendments  may  be  made.  The  propo- 
sition for  amendments  may  arise  from  Congress  itself,  when 
two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary.  If  they 
should  not,  and  yet  amendments  be  generally  wished  for  by 
the  people,  two  thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
states  may  require  a  general  convention  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  case  Congress  are  under  the  necessity  of  convening 
one.  Any  amendments  which  either  Congress  shall  propose, 
or  which  shall  be  proposed  by  such  general  convention,  are 
afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
states,  or  conventions  called  for  that  purpose,  as  Congress 
shall  think  proper,  and,  upon  the  rati6cation  of  three  fourths 
of  the  states,  will  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  By 
referring  this  business  to  the  legislatures,  expense  would  be 
saved ;  and  in  general,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  would 
speak  the*  genuine  sense  of  the  people.  •  It  may,  however, 
on.  some  occasions,  be  better  to  consult  an  immediate  dele- 
gation for  that  special  purpose.  This  is  therefore  left  dis- 
cretionary. It  is  highly  probable  that  amendments  agreed 
to  in  either  of  these  methods  would  be  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare,  when  so  large  a  majority  of  the  states  con- 
sented to  them.  And  in  one  of  these  modes,  amendments 
that  are  now  wished  for  may,  in  a  short  time,  be  made  to 
this  Constitution  by  the  states  adopting  it. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  1st  and  4th  clauses 
in  the  9th  section  of  the  1st  article  are  protected  from  any 
alteration  till  the  year  1808 ;  and  in  order  that  no  consolida- 
tion should  take  place,  it  is  provided  that  no  state  shall,  by 
any  amendment  or  alteration,  be  ever  deprived  of  an  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  without  its  own  consent.  The  first 
two  prohibitions  are  with  respect  to  the  census,  (according  to 
which  direct  taxes  are  imposed,)  and  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portation of  slaves.  As  to  the  first,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
VOL.  IV.  23 
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there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States.  The  Northern  States  have  been  much 
longer  settled,  and  are  much  fuller  of  peo[de,  than  the 
Southern,  but  have  not  land  in  equal  proportion,  nor  scarcely 
any  slaves.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  regulated  with 
great  difficulty,  and  by  a  spirit  of  concession  which  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  disturb  for  a  good  many  years.  In  twenty 
years,  there  will  probably  be  a  great  alteration,  and  then  the 
subject  may  be  reconsidered  with  less  difficulty  and  greater 
coolness.  In  the  mean  time,  the  compromise  was  upon  the 
best  footing  that  could  be  obtained.  A  compromise  like- 
wise took  place  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  slaves.  It  is 
probable  that  all  the  members  reprobated  this  inhuman 
traffic ;  but  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  not 
consent  to  an  immediate  prohibition  of  it  —  one  reason  of 
which  was,  that,  during  the  last  war,  they  lost  a  vast  num- 
ber of  negroes,  which  loss  they  wish  to  supply.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  left  to  the  states  to  admit  or  prohibit  the 
importation,  and  Congress  may  impose  a  limited  duty 
upon  it. 

Mr.  BASS  observed,  that  it  was  plain  that  the  introduction 
of  amendments  depended  altogether  on  Congress. 

Mr.  IREDELL  replied,  that  it  was  very  evident  that  it 
did  not  depend  on  the  will  of  Congress ;  for  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  two  thirds  of  the  states  were  authorized  to  make 
application  for  calling  a  convention  to  propose  amendments, 
and,  on  such  application,  it  is  provided  that  Congress  sliall 
call  such  convention,  so  that  they  will  have  no  option. 

Article  6th.     1st  clause  read  without  any  observation. 

2d  clause  read. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  This  clause  is  supposed  to  give  too 
4aiuch  power,  when,  in  fact,  it  only  provides  for  the  execu- 
tion of  those  powers  which  are  already  given  in  the  forego- 
ing articles.  What  does  it  say  ?  That  "  this  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  but  that,  as  we  have  given  power,  we  will 
support  the  execution  of  it  ?    We  should  act  like  children,  to 
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give  power  ami  deny  the  legality  of  executing  it.  It  is  say- 
ing no  more  than  that,  when  we  adopt  the  governmenti  we 
will  maintain  and  obey  it ;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
Constitution  of  this  state  had  said  that,  when  a  law  is  passed 
in  conformity  to  it,  we  must  obey  that  law.  Would  this  be 
objected  to  ?  Then,  when  the  Congress  passes  a  law  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  it  is  to  be  binding  on  the 
people.  If  Congress,  under  pretence  of  executing  one 
power,  should,  in  fact,  usurp  another,  they  will  violate  the 
Constitution.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  this  explanation, 
which  appears  to  me  the  plainest  in  the  world,  will  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  his 
explanation  is  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
had  gone  farther.  I  readily  agree  that  it  is  giving  them  no 
more  power  than  to  execute  their  laws.  But  how  far  does 
this  go  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  sweep  off  all  the  constitutions 
of  the  states.  It  is  a  total  repeal  of  every  act  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  states.  The  judges  are  sworn  to  uphold  it.  It. 
will  produce  an  abolition  of  the  state  governments.  Its 
sovereignty  absolutely  annihilates  them. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  power  delegated 
to  Congress  is  to  be  executed  by  laws  made  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  necessary  to  particularize  the  powers  intended  to  be 
given,  in  the  Constitution,  as  having  no  existence  before; 
but,  after  having  enumerated  what  we  give  up,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  whatever  is  done,  by  virtue  of  that  authority,  is 
legal  without  any  new  authority  or  power.  The  question, 
then,  under  this  clause,  will  always  be,  whether  Congress 
has  exceeded  its  authority.  If  it  has  not  exceeded  it,  we 
must  obey,  otherwise  not.  This  Constitution,  when  adopted, 
will  become  a  part  of  our  state  Constitution ;  and  the  latter 
must  yield  to  the  former  only  in  those  cases  where  power  is 
given  by  it.  It  is  not  to  yield  to  it  in  any  other  case  what- 
ever. For  instance,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of 
this  state  establishing  the  authority  of  a  federal  court.  Yet 
the  federal  court,  when  established,  will  be  as  constitutional 
as  the  superior  court  is  now  under  our  Constitution.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  merely  a  general  clause,  the  amount  of  which  is 
that,  when  they  pass  an  act,  if  it  be  in  the  execution  of  a 
power  given  by  the  Constitution,  it  shall  be  binding  on  the 
people,  otherwise  not.     As  to  the  sufficiency  or  extent  o^  the 
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poorer,  that  is  another  consideration,  and  has  been  discussed 
before. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  This  clause  wiU  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  law  which  will  come  in  competition  with  the 
laws  6f  the  United  States.  Those  laws  and  regulations 
which  have  been,  or  shall  be,  made  in  this  state,  must  be 
destroyed  by  it,  if  they  come  in  competition  with  the  powers 
of  Congress.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  define  the  extent  of  its 
operation  ?  Is  not  the  force  of  our  tender-laws  destroyed  by 
it  ?  The  worthy  gentleman  from  Wilmington  has  endeavored 
to  obviate  the  objection  as  to  the  Constitution's  destroying 
the  credit  of  our  paper  money,  and  paying  debts  in  coin,  but 
unsatisfactorily  to  me.  A  man  assigns,  by  legal  action,  a 
bond  to  a  man  in  another  state  ;  could  that  bond  be  paid  by 
money  ?  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to  be  wrong.  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  frequently  so.  I  endeavor  to  be  open  to  con- 
viction. This  clause  seems  to  me  too  general,  and  I  think 
its  extent  ought  to  be  limited  and  defined.  I  should  suppose 
every  reasonable  man  would  think  some  amendments  to  it 
were  necessary. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  destroy 
the  state  sovereignty  is  a  very  popular  argument.  I  beg 
leave  to  have  the  attention  of  the  committee.  Government 
is  formed  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  powers  given  it  are  for  their  own  good.  We 
have  found,  by  several  years'  experience,  that  government, 
taken  by  itself  nominally,  without  adequate  power,  is  not 
sufficient  to  promote  their  prosperity.  Sufficient  powers 
must  be  given  to  it.  The  powers  to  be  given  the  general 
government  are  proposed  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  authority 
of  the  state  governments,  in  order  to  protect  and  secure  the 
Union  at  large.  This  proposal  is  made  to  the  people.  No 
man  will  deny  their  authority  to  delegate  powers  and  recall 
them,  in  all  free  countries.  But,  says  the  gentleman  last  up, 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  will  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. It  may  be  justly  said  that  it  diminishes  the  power 
of  the  state  legislatures,  and  the  diminution  is  necessary  to 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  people ;  but  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  members  of  the  general  government, — the  Presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives,  —  whom  we  send  thither, 
by  our  free  suffiages,  to  -consult  our  common  interest,  will 
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not  wish  to  destroy  the  state  governments,  because  the  ex- 
istence of  the  general  government  will  depend  on  that  of  the 
state  governments* 

But  what  is  the  sovereignty,  and  who  is  Congress  ?  One 
branch,  the  people  at  large  ;  and  the  other  branch,  the  states 
by  their  representatives*  Do  people  fear  the  delegation  of 
power  to  themselves  —  to  their  own  representatives  ?  But 
he  objects  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  to  be  the  supreme 
laws  of  the  land.  Is  it  not  proper  that  their  laws  should  be 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  paramount  to  thosfe  of  any  particu- 
lar state? — or  is  it  proper  that  the  laws  of  any  particular 
state  should  control  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  Shall  a 
part  control  the  whole  ?  To  permit  the  local  laws  of  any 
state  to  control  the  laws  of  the  Union,  would  be  to  give  the 
general  government  no  powers  at  all.  If  the  judges  are  not 
to  be  bound  by  it,  the  powers  of  Congress  will  be  nugatory. 
This  is  self-evident  and  plain.  Bring  it  home  to  every  un- 
derstanding ;  it  is  so  clear  it  will  force  itself  upon  it.  The 
worthy  gentleman  says,  in  contradiction  to  what  1  have 
observed,  that  the  clause  which  restrains  the  states  from  emit- 
ting paper  money,  &c.,  will  operate  upon  the  present  cir- 
culating paper  money,  and  that  gold  and  silver  must  pay 
paper  contracts.  The  clause  cannot  possibly  have  a  retro- 
spective view.  It  cannot  affect  the  existing  currency  in  any 
manner,  except  to  enhance  its  value  by  the  prohibition  of 
future  emissions.  It  is  contrary  to  the  universal  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  that  a  law  or  constitution  should  have  a  ret- 
rospective operation,  unless  it  be  expressly  provided  that  it 
shall.  Does  he  deny  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  fix  a 
scale  of  depreciation  as  a  criterion  to  regulate  contracts  made 
for  depreciated  money  ?  As  to  the  question  he  has  put,  of  an 
assigned  bond,  I  answer  that  it  can  be  paid  with  paper 
money.  For  this  reason,  the  assignee  can  be  in  no  better 
situation  than  the  assignor.  If  it  be  regularly  transferred,  it 
will  appear  what  person  had  the  bond  originally,  and  the 
present  possessor  can  recover  nothing  but  what  the  original 
holder  of  it  could.  Another  reason  which  may  be  urged  is, 
that  the  federal  courts  could  have  no  cognizance  of  such  a 
suit.  Those  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  debt  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  same  state.  The  assignor  being  a 
citizen  of  the  same  state  with  the  debtor,  and  assigning  it  to 

a  citizen  of  another  state,  to  avoid  the  intent  of 'the  Constitu- 
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tiQD,  the  assignee  can  derive  no  advantage  from  the  assign- 
ment, except  what  the  assignor  had  a  right  to ;  and  conse- 
quently the  gentleman's  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

Every  gentleman  must  see  the  necessity  for  the  laws  of 
the  Union  to  be  paramount  to  those  of  the  separate  states, 
and  that  the  powers  given  bv  this  Constitution  must  be  ex- 
ecuted. What,  shall  we  ratify  a  government  and  then  say  it 
shall  not  operate  ?  This  would  be  the  same  as  not  to  ratify. 
As  to  the  amendments,  the  best  characters  in  the  country, 
and  those  whom  I  most  highly  esteem,  wish  for  amendments. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  not  organized  to  my  wish.  But  I  ap- 
prehend no  danger  from  the  structure  of  the  government. 
One  gentleman  (Mr.  Bass)  said  he  thought  it  neither  neces- 
sary nor  proper.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  essential  to  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation,  and  our  happiness  and  prosperity 
as  a  free  people.  The  men  who  composed  it  were  men  of 
great  abilities  and  various  minds.  They  carried  their  knowl- 
edge with  them.  It  is  the  result,  not  only  of  great  wisdom 
and  mutual  reflection,  but  of  *^  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession." It  has  trifling  faults,  but  they  are  not  dangerous. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  1  declare  that,  if  gentlemen  propose 
amendments,  if  they  be  not  such  as  would  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment entirely,  there  is  not  a  single  member  here  more 
willing  to  agree  to  them  than  myself. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman :  permit  me,  sir,  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  operation  of  the  clause  so  often 
mentioned.  This  Constitution,  as  to  the  powers  therein 
granted,  is  constantly  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land- 
Every  power  ceded  by  it  must  be  executed,  without  being 
counteracted  by  the  laws  or  constitutions  of  the  individual 
states.     Gentlemen  should  distinguish  that  it  is  not  the  su- 

Ereme  law  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted.  It  can 
e  supreme  only  in  cases  consistent  with  the  powers  specially 
granted,  and  not  in  usurpations.  If  you  grant  any  power  to 
the  federal  government,  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  that 
power  must  be  supreme,  and  uncontrolled  in  their  operation. 
This  consequence  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  and  necessity 
of  the  thing.  The  only  rational  inquiry  is,  whether  those 
powers  are  necessary,  and  whether  they  are  properly  granted. 
To  say  that  you  have  vested  the  federal  government  with 
power  to  legislate  for  the  Union,  and  then  deny  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  laws,  is  a  solecism  in  terms.     With  respect  to  its 
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operation  on  our  own  paper  money,  I  believe  tnat  a  little 
consideration  will  satisfy  every  man  that  it  cannot  have  the 
effect  asserted  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hanover.  The 
Federal  Convention  knew  that  several  states  had  large  sums 
of  paper  money  in  circulation,  and  that  it  was  an  interesting 
property,  and  they  were  sensible  that  those  states  would 
never  consent  to  its  immediate  destruction,  or  ratify  any 
system  that  would  have  that  operation.  The  mischief 
already  done  could  not  be  repaired :  all  that  could  be  done 
was,  to  form  some  limitation  to  this  great  political  evil.  As 
the  paper  money  had  become  private  property,  and  the 
object  of  numberless  contracts,  it  could  not  be  destroyed  or 
intermeddled  with  in  that  situation,  although  its  baneful  tend- 
ency was  obvious  and  undeniable.  It  was,  however,  efiect^ 
ing  an  important  object  to  put  bounds  to  this  growing  mis- 
chief. If  the  states  had  been  compelled  to  sink  the  paper 
money  instantly,  the  remedy  might  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
As  we  could  not  put  an  immediate  end  to  it,  we  were  con- 
tent with  prohibiting  its  future  increase,  looking  forward  to 
its  entire  extinguishment  when  the  states  that  had  an  emis- 
sion circulating  should  be  able  to  call  it  in  by  a  gradual 
redemption. 

In  Pennsylvania,  their  paper  money  was  not  a  tender  in 
discharge  of  private  contracts.  In  South  Carolina,  their 
bills  became  eventually  a  tender;  and  in  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  the  paper 
money  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
The  other  states  were  sensible  that  the  destruction  of  the 
circulating  paper  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  private 
property,  and  that  such  a  measure  would  render  the  acces- 
sion of  those  states  to  the  system  absolutely  impracticable. 
The  injustice  and  pernicious  tendency  of  this  disgraceful 
policy  were  viewed  with  great  indignation  by  the  states  which 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  justice.  In  Rhode  Island,  the 
paper  money  had  depreciated  to  eight  for  one,  and  a  hundred 
per  cent,  with  us.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut had  been  great  sufferers  by  the  dishonesty  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  similar  complaints  existed  against  this  state. 
This  clause  became  in  some  measure  a  preliminary  with  the 
gentlemen  who  represented  the  other  states.  "  You  have,'' 
said  they,  ^*  by  your  iniquitous  laws  and  paper  emissions 
shamefully  defrauded  our  citizens.    The  Confederation  pre- 
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vented  our  compelling  you  to  do  them  justice ;  but  before 
we  confederate  with  you  again,  you  must  not  only  agree  to 
be  honest,  but  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  be  otherwise,'' 
Sir,  a  member  from  Rhode  island  itself  could  not  have  set 
his  face  against  such  language.  The  clause  was,  1  believe, 
unanimously  assented  to :  it  has  only  a  future  aspect,  and 
can  by  po  means  have  a  retrospective  operation ;  and  I 
trust  the  principles  upon  which  the  Convention  proceeded 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  every  honest  man. 

Mr.  CABAKRUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend  that  the 
clause  which  prohibits  the  states  from  emitting  bills  of  credit 
unll  not  affect  our  present  paper  money.  The  clause  has  no 
retrospective  view.  This  Constitution  declares,  in  the  most 
.  positive  terms,  that  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed  by 
the  general  government.  Were  this  clause  to  operate  ret- 
rospectively, it  would  clearly  be  ex  postfactOy  and  repugnant 
to  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution.  How,  then, 
in  the  name  of  God,  can  the  Constitution  take  our  paper 
money  away  ?  If  we  have  contracted  for  a  sum  of  money, 
we  ought  to  pay  according  to  the  nature  of  our  contract. 
Every  honest  man  will  pay  in  specie  who  engaged  to  pay  it. 
But  if  we  have  contracted  for  a  sum  of  paper  money, 
it  must  be  clear  to  every  man  in  this  committee,  that  we 
shall  pay  in  paper  money.  This  is  a  Constitution  for  the 
future  government  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  look 
back.  Every  gentleman  must  be  satisfied,  on  the  least 
reflection,  that  our  paper  money  will  not  be  destroyed.  To 
say  that  it  will  be  destroyed,  is  a  popular  argument,  but  not 
founded  in  fact,  in  my  opinion.  I  had  my  doubts,  but  on 
consideration,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  if  the  payment  of  sums  now  due  be  ex  post  facto.  Will 
it  be  an  ex  post  facto  law  to  compel  the  payment  of  money 
now  due  in  silver  coin  ?  If  suit  be  brought  in  the  federal 
court  against  one  of  our  citizens,  for  a  sum  of  money,  will 
paper  money  be  received  to  satisfy  the  judgment  ?  I  inquire 
for  information ;  my  mind  is  not  yet  satisfied.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  are  to  send  our  own  gentlemen  to  represent  us, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  they  will  put  that  con- 
struction on  it  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  people 
they  represent.  But  it  behoves  us  to  consider  whether  they 
can  do  so  if  they  would,  when  they  mix  with  the  body  of 
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Congress.  The  Northern  States  are  much  more  populous 
than  the  Southern  ones.  To  the  north  of  the  Susquehannah 
there  are  thirtj-six  representatives,  and  to  the  south  of  it 
only  twenty-nine.  They  will  always  outvote  us.  Sir,  we 
ought  to  be  particular  in  adopting  a  Constitution  which  may 
destroy  our  currency,  when  it  is  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  prohibits  the  emission  of  paper  money.  I  am 
not,  for  my  own  part,  for  giving  an  indefinite  power.  Gen<^ 
tlemen  of  the  best  abilities  differ  in  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  The  members  of  Congress  will  differ  too. 
Human  nature  is  fallible.  I  am  not  for  throwing  ourselves 
out  of  the  Union  ;  but  we  ought  to  be  cautious  by  proposing 
amendments.  The  majority  in  several  great  adopting  states 
was  very  trifling.  Several  of  them  have  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  not  m  the  mode  most  satisfactory  to  my  mind. 
^  I  hope  this  Convention  never  will  adopt  it  till  the  amend- 
ments are  actually  obtained. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  this 
clause,  it  cannot  have  the  operation  contended  for.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  affects  our  present  paper 
money.  It  prohibits,  for  the  future,  the  emitting  of  any, 
but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  paper  money  now  actually 
in  circulation  in  several  states.  There  is  an  express  (clause 
which  protects  it.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  ex  past 
facto  law.  This  would  be  ex  post  factoy  if  the  construction 
contended  for  were  right,  as  has  been  observed  by  another 
gentleman.  If  a  suit  were  brought  against  a  man  in  the 
federal  court,  and  execution  should  go  against  his  property, 
I  apprehend  he  would,  under  this  Constitution,  have  a  right 
to  pay  our  paper  money,  there  being  nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution taking  away  the  validity  of  it.  Every  individual  in 
the  United  States  will  keep  his  eye  watchfully  over  those 
who  administer  the  general  government,  and  no  usurpation 
of  power  will  be  acquiesced  in.  The  possibility  of  usurping 
powers  ought  not  to  be  objected  against  it.  Abuse  may 
happen  in  any  government.  The  only  resource  against 
usurpation  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  prevent  its 
exercise.  This  is  the  case  in  all  free  governments  in  the  ^ 
world.  The  people  will  resist  if  the  government  usurp 
powers  not  delegated  to  it.  We  must  run  the  risk  of  abuse. 
VVe  must  take  care  to  give  no  more  power  than  is  necessary  • 
VOL.  IV.  24 
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but,  having  giren  that,  we  must  submit  to  the  possible  dan- 
gers arisiog  from  it. 

With  respect  to  the  great  weight  of  the  Northern  States, 
it  will  not,  on  a  candid  examination,  appear  so  great  as  the 
gentleman  supposes.  At  present,  the  regulation  of  our  rep* 
resentation  is  merely  temporary.  Whether  greater  or  less, 
it  will  hereafter  depend  on  actual  population.  The  extent 
of  this  state  is  very  great,  almost  equal  to  that  of  any  state 
in  the  Union ;  and  our  population  will  probably  be  in  pro- 
portion. To  the  north  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  twenty- 
seven  votes.  To  the  south  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  thirty 
votes,  leaving  Pennsylvania  out.  Pennsylvania  has  eight 
votes.  In  the  division  of  what  is  called  the  northern  and 
southern  interests,  Pennsylvania  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  either  scale.  Though  there  may  be  a  combination 
^ of  the  Northern  States,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  will  coincide  with  theirs.  If,  at  any  time,  she 
join  us,  we  shall  have  thirty-eight  against  twenty-seven. 
Should  she  be  against  us,  they  will  have  only  thirty-five  to 
thirty.  There  are  two  states  to  the  northward,  who  have, 
in  some  respect,  a  similarity  of  interests  with  ourselves. 
What  is  the  situation  of  New  Jersey  ?  It  is,  in  one  respect, 
similar  to  ours.  Most  of  the  goods  they  use  come  through 
New  York,  and  they  pay  for  the  benefit  of  New  York,  as  we 
pay  for  that  of  Virginia.  It  is  so  with  Connecticut ;  so  that, 
m  every  question  between  importing  and  non-importing 
states,  we  may  expect  that  two  of  the  Northern  States 
would  probably  join  with  North  Carolina.  It  is  impossible 
to  destroy  altogether  this  idea  of  separate  interests.  But 
the  difference  between  the  states  does  not  appear  to  me  so 
great  as  the  gentleman  imagines ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  the  South- 
ern States  will  have  greater  weight  than  the  Northern,  as 
they  have  such  large  quantities  of  land  still  uncultivated, 
which  is  not  so  much  the  case  to  the  north.  If  we  should 
suffer  a  small  temporary  inconvenience,  we  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  it  by  having  the  weight  of  population  in  our 
tavoT  in  future. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  in 
Congress,  the  southern  and  northern  interests  divided  at 
Susquehannah.  I  believe  it  is  so  now.  The  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  future  population  is  no  argument  at  all.     Do 
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we  gain  any  thing  when  the  other  states  have  an  equaUty  d 
members  in  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  '^  This  is  no  con- 
sequence at  all.  I  am  sorry  to  mention  it,  but  I  can  produce 
an  instance  which  will  prove  the  facility  of  misconstruction. 
[Here  Mr.  Bloodworth  cited  an  instance  which  took  place  in 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  Indian  trade,  which,  not  having 
been  distinctly  heard,  is  omitted.] 

They  may  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  if  there  be  not  sufficient  guards  and  checks.  I  only 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  there  may  be  misconstructions, 
and  that,  in  so  important  a  case  as  a  constitution,  every  thing 
ought  to  be  clear  and  intelligible,  and  no  ground  left  for  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  CALDWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  evident 
that  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  perspicuity.  In  the  sweep- 
ing clause,  there  are  words  which  are  not  plain  and  evident. 
It  says  that  ^'  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  &c.,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  The  word  pursuance  is 
equivocal  and  ambiguous ;  a  plainer  word  would  be  better. 
They  may  pursue  bad  as  well  as  good  measures,  and  there- 
fore the  word  is  improper ;  it  authorizes  bad  measures.  An- 
other thing  is  remarkable, — that  gentlemen,  as  an  answer 
to  every  improper  part  of  it,  tell  us  that  every  thing  is  to  be 
done  by  our  own  representatives,  who  are  to  be  good  men. 
There  is  no  security  that  they  will  be  so,  or  continue  to  be 
so.  Should  they  be  virtuous  when  elected,  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress will  be  unalterable.  These  laws  must  be  annihilated 
by  the  same  body  which  made  them.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  laws  which  they  make  cannot  be  altered  without  calling 
a  convention.  [Mr.  Caldwell  added  some  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  but  spoke  too  low  to  be  heard.] 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  knew  that  many 
gentlemen  in  this  Convention  were  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  every  article  of  this  Constitution;  but  I  did  not  expect 
that  so  many  would  object  to  this  clause.  The  Constitution 
must  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  otherwise,  it  would  be 
m  the  power  of  any  one  state  to  counteract  the  other  states, 
and  withdraw  itself  from  the  Union.  The  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  by  Congress  ought  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  otherwise,  any  one  state  might  repeal  the  laws 
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of  the  Union  at  large.  Without  this  clause,  the  whole  Con- 
stitution would  be  a  piece  of  blank  paper.  Every  treaty 
should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  without  this,  any 
one  state  might  involve  the  whole  Union  in  war.  The 
worthy  member  who  was  last  up  has  started  an  objection 
which  I  cannot  answer.  I  do  not  know  a  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  so  good  as  the  word  pursuance^  to  express  the 
idea  meant  and  intended  by  the  Constitution.  Can  any  one 
understand  the  sentence  any  other  way  than  this  ?  When 
Congress  makes  a  law  in  virtue  of  their  constitutional 
authority,  it  will  be  an  actual  law.  \  do  not  know  a  more 
expressive  or  a  better  way  of  representing  the  idea  by  words. 
Every  law  consistent  with  the  Constitution  will  have  been 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  granted  by  it.  Every 
usurpation  or  law  repugnant  to  it  cannot  have  been  made  in 
pursuance  of  its  powers.  The  latter  will  be  nugatory  and 
void.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  means  by  saying  the 
laws  of  the  Union  will  be  unalterable.  Are  laws  as  immuta- 
ble as  constitutions  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than 
assimilating  the  one  to  the  other  ?  The  idea  is  not  war 
ranted  by  the  Constitution,  nor  consistent  with  reason. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL  wished  to  know  how  the  taxes  are 
to  be  paid  which  Congress  were  to  lay  in  this  state.x  He 
asked  if  paper  money  would  discharge  them.  He  calculated 
that  the  taxes  would  be  higher,  and  did  not  know  how  they 
could  be  discharged  ;  for,  says  he,  every  man  is  to  pay  so 
much  more,  and  the  poor  man  has  not  the  money  locked  up 
in  his  chest.  He  was  of  opinion  that  our  laws  could  be  re- 
pealed entirely  by  those  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  taxes  must  be  paid  in 
gold  or  silver  coin,  and  not  in  imaginary  money.  As  to  the 
subject  of  taxation,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  intelli- 
gent men  that  there  will  be  no  taxes  laid  immediately,  or,  if 
any,  that  they  will  be  very  inconsiderable.  There  will  be  no 
occasion  for  it,  as  proper  regulations  will  raise  very  large 
sums  of  money.     We  know  that  Congress  will  have  sufficient 

E)wer  to  make  such  regulations.  The  moment  that  the 
onstitution  is  established.  Congress  will  have  credit  with 
foreign  nations.  Our  situation  being  known,  they  can  bor- 
row any  sum.  It  will  be  better  for  them  to  raise  any  money 
the}  want  at  present  by  borrowing  than  by  taxation.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  this  country  gold  and  silver  vanish  when 
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paper  money  is  made.  When  we  adopt,  if  ever,  gold  and 
silver  will  again  appear  in  circulation.  People  win  not  let 
their  hard  money  go,  because  they  know  that  paper  mon  ^y 
cannot  repay  it.  After  the  war,  we  had  more  money  in  gold 
and  silver,  in  circulation,  than  we  have  nominal  money  now. 
Suppose  Congress  wished  to  raise  a  million  of  mone}'  more 
than  the  imposts.  Suppose  they  borrow  it.  They  can 
easily  borrow  it  in  Europe  at  four  per  cent.  The  interest 
of  that  sum  will  be  but  £40,000.  So  that  the  people,  in- 
stead of  having  the  whole  £1,000,000  to  pay,  will  have  but 
£40,000  to  pay,  which  will  hardly  be  felt.  The  proportion 
of  £40,000  for  this  state  would  be  a  trifle.  In  seven  years' 
time,  the  people  would  be  able,  by  only  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  interest  annually,  to  save  money,  and  pay  the  whole 
principal,  perhaps,  afterwards,  without  much  difficulty. 
Congress  will  not  lay  a  single  tax  when  it  is  not  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people  at  large.  The  western  lands  will  also  be 
a  considerable  fund.  The  sale  of  them  will  aid  the  revenue 
greatly,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  impost  will  be 
productive. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  reasons 
and  authorities  to  convince  me,  assertions  are  made.  Many 
respectable  gendemen  are  satisfied  that  the  taxes  will  be 
higher.  By  what  authority  does  the  gentleman  say  that  the 
impost  will  be  productive,  when  our  trade  is  come  to  noth- 
ing ?  Sir,  borrowing  money  is  detrimental  and  ruinous  to 
nations.  The  interest  is  lost  money.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  interest !  We  have  no  way  of  pay- 
ing additional  and  extraordinary  sums.  The  people  cannot 
stand  them.  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  live  uqder  a 
government  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  and 
which  it  would  require  die  greatest  abilities  to  understand. 
It  ought  to  be  plain  and  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  of  ambiguity  ?  It  may  raise  an- 
imosity and  revolutions,  and  involve  us  in  bloodshed.  It 
becomes  us  to  be  extremely  cautious. 

Mr.  MACLAINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  is  the  state  of  our  trade.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
a  very  great  knowledge  in  trade,  but  I  know  something  of  it. 
If  our  trade  be  in  a  low  situation,  it  must  be  the  effect  of 
our  present  weak  government.  I  really  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  raise  almost  what  sums  they  please  by 
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the  impost*  I  know  it  will,  though  the  gentleman  may  call 
it  assertion.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  territory  or 
resources  of  this  country.  The  resources,  under  proper  reg- 
ulations, are  very  great.  In  the  course  ojf  a  few  years,  we 
can  raise  money  without  borrowing  a  single  shilling.  It  is 
not  disgraceful  to  borrow  money.  The  richest  nations  have 
recurred  to  loans  on  some  emergencies.  I  believe,  as  much 
as  I  do  in  my  existence,  that  Congress  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  borrow  money  if  our  government  be  such  as  people 
can  depend  upon.  They  have  been  able  to  borrow  now 
under  the  present  feeble  system.  If  so,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  their  being  able  to  do  it  under  a  respectable  gov* 
emment  ?  . 

Mr.  M'DOWALL  replied,  that  our  trade  was  on  a  con- 
temptible footing ;  that  it  was  come  almost  to  nothing,  and 
lower  in  North  Carolina  than  any  where  ;  that  therefore  lit- 
tle could  be  expected  from  the  impost. 

Mr.  J.  GALLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  make  no 
objection  to  this  clause  were  the  powers  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution sufficiently  defined ;  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  government,  and  especial- 
ly for  a  general  government,  that  its  laws  should  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  But  I  hope  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  will  advert  to  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article. 
This  is  a  negative  which  the  Constitution  of  our  own  state 
does  not  impose  upon  us.  I  wish  the  committee  to  attend 
to  that  part  of  it  which  provides  that  no  state  shall  pass 
any  law  which  will  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Our 
public  securities  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  have  been  so  for  many 
years.  We  well  know  that  this  country  has  taken  those  se- 
curities as  specie.  This  hangs  over  our  heads  as  a  con- 
tract. There  is  a  million  and  a  half  in  circulation  at  least. 
That  clause  of  the  Constitution  may  compel  us  to  make 
good  the  nominal  value  of  these  securities.  I  trust  this 
country  never  will  leave  it  to  the  hands  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  redeem  the  securities  which  they  have  already 
given..  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  they  will  be  purchased  by  speculators,  when  the  citizens 
will  part  with  them,  perhaps  for  a  very  trifling  consideration. 
Those  speculators  will  look  at  the  Constitution,  and  see  that 
they  will  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  They  will  buy  them 
at  a  half-crown  in  the  pound,  and  get  the  full  nominal  value 
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for  them  in  gold  and  sSver.  I  therefore  wish  the  committee 
to  consider  whether  North  Carolina  can  redeem  those  secu- 
rities in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  her  citizens,  and  jus- 
tifiable to  the  world,  if  this  Constitution  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  neither  the  10th 
section,  cited  hy  the  gentleman,  nor  anj  other  part  of  the 
Constitution,  has  vested  the  general  government  with  power 
to  interfere  with  the  public  securities  of  any  state.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  last  thing  which  the  general  govern- 
ment will  attempt  to  do  will  be  this.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  clause  refers  merely  to  contracts  between 
individuals.  *That  section  is  the  best  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is  founded  on  the  strongest  principle  of  justice.  It  is  a 
section,  in  short,  which  I  thought  would  have  endeared  the 
Constitution  to  this  country.  When  the  worthy  gentleman 
comes  to  consider,  he  will  find  that  the  general  government 
cannot  possibly  interfere  with  such  securities.  How  can  it  ? 
It  has  no  negative  clause  to  that  effect.  Where  is  there  a 
negative  clause,  operating  negatively  on  the  states  them- 
selves ?  It  cannot  operate  retrospectively,  for  this  would  be 
repugnant  to  its  own  express  provisions.  It  will  be  left  to 
ourselves  to  redeem  them  as  we  please.  We  wished  we 
could  put  it  on  the  shoulders  of  Congress,  but  could  not. 
Securities  may  be  higher,  but  never  less.  I  conceive,  sir, 
that  this  is  a  very  plain  case,  and  that  it  must  appear  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  committee  that  the  gentleman's  alarms 
arc  groundless. 

Wednesday,  Jw/y  30,  1788. 

The  last  clause  of  the  6th  article  read. 

Mr.  HENRY  ABBOT,  after  a  short  exordium,  which 
was  not  distinctly  heard,  proceeded  thus :  Some  are  afraid, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that,  should  the  Constitution  be  received, 
they  would  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  their  consciences,  which  would  be  taking  from 
them  a  benefit  they  enjoy  under  the  present  constitution. 
They  wish  to  know  if  their  religious  and  civil  liberties  be 
secured  under  this  system,  or  whether  the  general  govern- 
ment may  not  make  laws  infringing  their  religious  liberties. 
The  worthy  member  from  Edenton  mentioned  sundry  politi- 
cal reasons  why  treaties  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.     It  is  feared,  by  some  people,  that,  by  the  power  of 
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making  treaties,  tbey  might  make  a  treaty  engaging  with 
foreign  powers  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  prevent  the  people  firom  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  their  own  consciences.  The 
worthy  member  from  Halifax  has  in  some  measure*  satisfied 
Qiy  mind  on  this  subject.  But  others  may  be  dissatisfied. 
Many  wish  to  know  what  religion  shall  be  established.  I 
believe  a  majority^ of  the  community  are  Presbyterians.  1 
am,  for  my  part,  against  any  exclusive  establishment ;  but  if 
there  were  any,  I  would  prefer  the  Episcopal.  The  exclu- 
sion of  religious  tests  is  by  many  thought  dangerous  and 
impolitic.  They  suppose  that  if  there  be  no  religious  test 
required,  pagans,  dei^s,  and  Mahometans  might  obtain  offices 
among  us,  and  that  the  senators  and  representatives  might 
all  be  pagans.  Every  person  employed  by  the  general  and 
state  governments  is  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  former. 
Some  are  desirous  to  know  how  and  by  whom  they  are  to 
swear,  since  no  religious  tests  are  required  —  whether  they 
are  to  swear  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Proserpine,  or 
Pluto.  We  ought  to  be  suspicious  of  our  liberties.  We 
have  felt  the  effects  of  oppressive  measures,  and  know  the 
happy  consequences  of  being  jealous  of  our  rights.  I  would 
be  glad  some  gentleman  would  endeavor  to  obviate  these  ob- 
jections, in  order  to  satisfy  the  religious  part  of  the  society. 
Could  I  be  convinced  that  the  objections  were  well  founded, 
I  would  then  declare  my  opinion  against  the  Constitution. 

I'Mr.  Abbot  added  several  other  observations,  but  spoke  too 
ow  to  be  heard.] 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  is  more  desira- 
ble than  to  remove  the  scruples  of  any  gentleman  on  this 
interesting  subject.  Those  concerning  religion  are  entitled 
to  particular  respect.  I  did  not  expect  any  objection  to  this 
particular  regulation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  calculated  to 
prevent  evils  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  society. 
Every  person  in  the  least  conversant  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, knows  what  dreadful  mischiefs  have  been  committed 
by  religious  persecutions.  Under  the  color  of  religious  tests, 
the  utmost  cruelties  have  been  exercised.  Those  in  power 
have  generally  considered  all  wisdom  centred  in  themselves ; 
that  they  alone  had  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
and  that  all  opposition  to  their  tenets  was  profane  and  im- 
pious.    The  consequence  of  this  intolerant  spirit  had  been, 
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that  each  church  has  in  turn  set  itself  up  against  every  other ; 
and  persecutions  and  wars  of  the  most  implacable  and  bloody 
nature  have  taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  world.  America 
has  set  an  example  to  mankind  to  think  more  modestly  and 
reasonably  —  that  a  man  may  be  of  different  religious  senti- 
ments from  our  own,  without  being  a  bad  member  of  society. 
The  principles  of  toleration,  to  the  honor  of  this  age,  are 
doing  away  those  errors  and  prejudices  which  have  so  long 
prevailed,  even  in  the  most  intolerant  countries.  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  principles  of  moderation  are  adopted 
which  would  have  been  spurned  at  a  century  or  two  ago.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  find,  when  examples  of  toleration  are  set 
even  by  arbitrary  governments,  that  this  country,  so  im- 
pressed with  the  highest  sense  of  liberty,  should  adopt  prin- 
ciples on  this  subject  that  were  narrow  and  iiiiberaL 

I  consider  the  clause  under  consideration  as  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  that  could  be  adduced,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  formed  this  system  to  establish  a  general 
religious  liberty  in  America.  Were  we  to  judge  from  the 
examples  of  religious  tests  in  other  countries,  we  should  be 
persuaded  that  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  What  is  the  consequence  of  such  in 
England  ?  In  that  country  no  man  can  be  a  member  in  the 
House  t)f  Commons,  or  hold  any  office  under  the  crown, 
without  taking  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church.  This,  in  the  first  instance,  must  degrade  and  pro- 
fane a  rite  which  never  ought  to  be  taken  but  from  a  sincere 
principle  of  devotion.  To  a  man  of  base  principles,  it  is 
made  a  mere  instrument  of  civil  policy.  The  intention  was, 
to  exclude  all  persons  from  offices  but  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  dissenters 
qualify  themselves  for  offices  in  this  manner,  though  they 
never  conform  to  the  Church  on  any  other  occasion ;  and  men 
of  no  religion  at  all  have  no  scruple  to  make  use  of  this  quali- 
fication. It  never  was  known  that  a  man  who  had  no  prin- 
ciples of  religion  hesitated  to  perform  any  rite  when  it  was 
convenient  for  his  private  interest.  No  test  can  bind  such 
a  one.  1  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  a  dis- 
crimination would  neither  be  effectual  for  its  own  purposes, 
nor,  if  it  could,  ought  it  by  any  means  to  be  made.  Upon 
the  principles  I  have  stated,  1  confess  the  restriction  on  the 
power  of  Congress,  in  this  particular,  has  my  hearty  appro- 
voL.  IV.  25  17 
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bation.  They  certaioly  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
establishment  of  any  religion  whatsoever ;  and  I  am  aston- 
ished that  any  gentleman  should  conceive  they  have.  Is 
there  any  power  given  to  Congress  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
Can  they  pass  a  single  act  to  impair  our  religious  liberties  ? 
If  they  could,  it  would  be  a  just  cause  of  alarm.  If  they 
could,  sir,  no  man  would  have  more  horror  against  it  than 
myself.  Happily,  no  sect  here  is  superior  to  another.  As 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  be  free  from  those  persecu- 
tions and  distractions  with  which  other  countries  have  been 
torn.  If  any  future  Congress  should  pass  an  act  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  country,  it  would  be  an  act  which  they 
are  not  authorized  to  pass,  by  the  Constitution,  and  which 
the  people  would  not  obey.  Every  one  would  ask,  "  Who 
authorized  the  government  to  pass  such  an  act  ?  It  is  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  barefaced  usurpation." 
The  power  to  make  treaties  can  never  be  supposed  to  in- 
clude a  right  to  establish  a  foreign  religion  among  ourselves^ 
though  it  might  authorize  a  toleration  of  others. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  people  of  America  may,  per- 
haps, choose  representatives  who  have  no  religion  at  all,  and 
that  pagans  and  Mahometans  may  be  admitted  into  offices. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  exclude  any  set  of  men,  without 
taking  away  that  principle  of  religious  freedom  which  we 
ourselves  so  warmly  contend  for  ?  This  is  the  foundation 
on  which  persecution  has  lieen  raised  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  people  in  power  were  always  right,  and  every 
body  else  wrong.  If  you  admit  the  least  difference,  the 
door  to  persecution  is  opened.  Nor  would  it  answer  the 
purpose,  for  the  worst  part  of  the  excluded  sects  would  com- 
ply with  the  test,  and  the  best  men  only  be  kept  out  of  our 
coimsels.  But  it  is  never  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  of 
America  will  trust  their  dearest  rights  to  persons  who  have 
no  religion  at  all,  or  a  religion  materially  different  from  their 
own.  It  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  religion  was  per- 
mitted to  take  its  own  course,  and  maintain  itself  by  the 
excellence  of  its  own  doctrines.  The  divine  Author  of  our 
religion  never  wished  tor  its  support  by  worldly  authority. 
Has  he  not  said  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it  ?  It  made  much  greater  progress  for  itself,  than 
when  supported  by  the  greatest  authority  upon  earth. 

It  has  been  asked  by  that  respectable  gendeman  (Mr* 
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Abbot)  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  part,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  why  a  guar-' 
aniy  of  religious  freedom  was  not  included.  The  meaning 
of  the  guaranty  provided  was  this :  There  being  thirteen 
governments  confederated  upon  a  republican  principle,  it 
was  essential  to  the  existence  and  harmony  of  the  confeder^ 
acy  that  each  should  be  a  republican  government,  and  that 
no  state  should  have  a  right  to  establish  an  aristocracy  or 
monarchy.  That  clause  was  therefore  inserted  to  prevent 
any  state  from  establishing  any  government  but  a  republican 
one.  Every  one  must  be  convinced  of  the  mischief  that 
would  ensue,  if  any  state  had  a  right  to  change  its  govern- 
ment to  a  monarchy.  If  a  monarchy  was  established  in  any 
one  state,  it  would  endeavor  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  the 
others,  and  would,  probably,  by  degrees  succeed  in  it.  This 
must  strike  the  mind  of  every  person  here,  who  recollects 
the  history  of  Greece,  when  she  had  confederated  govern- 
ments. The  king  of  Macedon,  by  his  arts  and  intrigues, 
got  himself  admitted  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
which  was  the  superintending  government  of  the  Grecian 
republics  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  master  of  them  all. 
It  is,  then,  necessary  that  the  members  of  a  confederacy 
should  have  similar  governments.  But  consistently  with 
this  restriction,  the  states  may  make  what  change  in  their 
own  governments  they  think  proi)er.  Had  Congress  under- 
taken to  guaranty  religious  freedom,  or  any  particular  species 
of  it,  they  would  then  have  had  a  pretence  to  interfere  in  a 
subject  they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Each  state,  so  far  as 
the  clause  in  question  does  not  interfere,  must  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  its  own  principles. 

There  is  a  degree  of  jealousy  which  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy.  Jealousy  in  a  free  government  ought  to  be  respect- 
ed ;  but  it  may  be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  guard  against  all  possible  danger  of  people's 
choosing  their  officers  indiscreetly.  If  they  have  a  right  to 
choose,  they  may  make  a  bad  choice. 

I  met,  by  accident,  with  a  pamphlet,  this  morning,  in 
which  the  author  states,  as  a  very  serious  danger,  that  the 
pope  of  Rome  might  be  elected  President.  I  confess  this 
never  struck  me  before ;  and  if  the  author  had  read  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  President,  perhaps  his  fears  might  have 
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been  quieted.  No  man  but  a  native,  or  who  has  resided  four- 
teen years  in  America,  can  be  chosen  President.  I  know 
not  all  the  qualifications  for  pope,  but  I  believe  he  must  be 
taken  from  the  college  of  cardinals ;  and  probably  there  are 
many  previous  steps  necessary  before  he  arrives  at  this  dig- 
nity. A  native  of  America  must  have  very  singular  good 
fortune,  who,  after  residing  fourteen  years  in  his  own  country, 
should  go  to  Europe,  enter  into  Romish  orders,  obtain  the 
promotion  of  cardinal,  afterwards  that  of  pope,  and  at  length 
be  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  country  as  to  be 
elected  President.  It  would  be  still  more  extraordinary  if 
he  should  give  up  his  popedom  for  our  presidency.  Sir,  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  such  idle  fears  with  any  degree  of  gravity. 
Why  is  it  not  objected,  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitutiou  against  electing  one  of  the  kings  of  Europe  Presi- 
dent?    It  would  be  a  clause  equally  rational  and  judicious. 

I  hope  that  I  have  in  some  degree  satisfied  the  doubts  of 
the  gentleman.  This  article  is  calculated  to  secure  univer- 
sal religious  liberty,  by  putting  all  sects  on  a  level  —  the  only 
way  to  prevent  persecution.  I  thought  nobody  would  have 
objected  to  this  clause,  which  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  the 
highest  approbation.  This  country  has  already  had  the 
honor  of  setting  an  example  of  civil  freedom,  and  I  trust  it 
will  likewise  have  the  honor  of  teaching  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  way  to  religious  freedom  also.  God  grant  both  may  be 
perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time ! 

Mr.  ABBOT,  after  expressing  his  obligations  for  the  ex- 
planation which  had  been  given,  observed  that  no  answer 
had  been  given  to  the  question  he  put  concerning  the  form 
of  an  hath. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  pardon  for  having 
omitted  to  take  notice  of  that  part  which  the  worthy  gentle- 
man has  mentioned.  It  was  by  no  means  from  design,  but 
from  Its  having  escaped  my  memory,  as  I  have  not  the  con- 
veniency  of  taking  notes.  I  shall  now  satisfy  him  in  that 
particular  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power. 

According  to  the  modern  definition  of  an  oath,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  "solemn  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  for  the  truth 
of  what  is  said,  by  a  person  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, according  to  that  form  which  will  bind  his  con- 
science most."     It  was  long  held  that  no  oath  could  be 
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administered  but  upon  the  New  Testament,  except  to  a  Jew^ 
who  was  allowed  to  swear  upon  the  Old.  According  to  this 
notion,  none  but  Jews  and  Christians  could  take  an  oath ; 
and  heathens  were  altogether  excluded.  At  length,  by  the 
operation  of  principles  of  toleration,  these  narrow  notions 
were  done  away.  Men  at  length  considered  that  there  were 
many  virtuous  men  in  the  world  who  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  instructed  cither  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, who  yet  very  sincerely  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  nations  entertain  this  belief  who  do  not 
believe  either  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  people  so  grossly  ignorant  or  barbarous  as  to 
have  no  religion  at  ail.  And  if  none  but  Christians  or  Jews 
could  be  examined  upon  oath,  many  innocent  persons  might 
suffer  for  want  of  the  testimony  of  others.  In  regard  to  the 
form  of  an  oath,  that  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  religion 
of  the  person  taking  it.  I  remember  to  have  read  an  instance 
which  happened  in  England,  I  believe  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  A  man  who  was  a  material  witness  in  a  cause,  refused 
to  swear  upon  the  book,  and  was  admitted  to  swear  with  his 
uplifted  hand.  The  jury  had  a  difficulty  in  crediting  him ; 
but  the  chief  justice  told  them,  he  had,  in  his  opinion,  taken 
as  strong  an  oath  as  any  of  the  other  witnesses,  though,  had 
he  been  to  swear  himself,  he  should  have  kissed  the  book. 
A  very  remarkable  instance  also  happened  in  England,  about 
forty  years  ago,  of  a  person  who  was  admitted  to  take  an 
oath  according  to  the  rites  of  his  own  country,  though  he  was 
a  heathen.  He  was  an  East  Indian,  who  had  a  great  suit  in 
chancery,  and  his  answer  upon  oath  to  a  bill  filed  against 
him  was  absolutely  necessary.  Not  believing  either  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  he  could  not  be  sworn  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner,  but  was  sworn  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Gentoo  religion,  which  he  professed,  by  touching  the  foot  of 
a  })riest.  It  appeared  that,  according  to  the  tenets  of  this 
religion,  its  members  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  It  was  accord- 
ingly held  by  the  judges,  upon  great  consideration,  that  the 
oath  ought  to  be  received ;  they  considering  that  it  ^vas 
probable  those  of  that  religion  were  equally  bound  in  con- 
science by  an  oath  according  to  their  form  of  swearing,  a* 
they  themselves  wete  by  one  of  theirs ;  and  that  it  would  he 
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a  repioach  to  the  justice  of  the  country,  if  a  man,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  of  a  difierent  religion  from  their  own,  should 
be  denied  redress  of  an  injury  he  had  sustained.  Ever  since 
this  great  case,  it  has  been  universally  considered  that,  in 
administering  an  oath,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  the 
person  who  is  to  take  it,  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  If  he 
does,  the  oath  is  to  be  administered  according  to  that  form 
which  it  is  supposed  will  bind  his  conscience  most.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  that  such  a  belief  should  be  entertained, 
because  otherwise  there  would  be  nothing  to  bind  his  con- 
science that  could  be  relied  on ;  since  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  terror  of  punishment  in  this  world  for  perjury  could 
not  be  dreaded.  I  have  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  committee. 
We  niay,  I  think,  very  safely  leave  religion  to  itself;  and  as 
to  the  form  of  the  oath,  I  think  this  may  well  be  trusted  to 
the  general  government,  to  be  applied  on  the  principles  1 
have  mentioned. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  expressed  great  astonishment  that  the 
people  were  alarmed  on  the  subject  of  religion.  This,  he 
said,  must  have  arisen  irom  the  great  pains  which  had  been 
taken  to  prejudice  men's  minds  against  the  Constitution. 
He  begged  leave  to  add  the  following  few  observations  to 
what  had  been  so  ably  said  by  the  gentleman  last  up. 

I  read  the  Constitution  over  and  over,  but  could  not  see 
one  cause  of  apprehension  or  jealousy  on  this  subject. 
When  I  heard  there  were  apprehensions  that  the  pope  of 
Rome  could  be  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  was 
greatly  astonished.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  king 
of  England  or  France,  or  the  Grand  Turk,  could  be  chosen 
to  that  office.  It  would  have  been  as  good  an  argument. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  have  l)een  dangerous,  if  Con* 
gress  could  intermeddle  with  the  subject  of  religion.  True 
religion  is  derived  from  a  much  higher  source  than  human 
laws.  When  any  attempt  is  made,  by  any  government,  to 
restrain  men's  consciences,  no  good  consequence  can  pos- 
sibly follow.  It  is  apprehended  that  Jews,  Mahometans, 
pagans,  &c.,  may  be  elected  to  high  offices  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Those  who  are  Mahom- 
etans, or  any  others  who  are  not  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  can  never  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President,  or 
other  high  office,  but  in  one  of  two  cases.     First,  if  the 
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ueople  of  America  lay  aside  the  Christian  religion  altogether, 
It  may  happen.  Should  this  unfortunately  take  place,  the 
people  will  choose  such  men  as  think  as  they  do  themselves. 
Another  case  is,  if  any  persons  of  such  descriptions  should, 
notwithstanding  their  religion,  acquire  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people  of  America  by  their  good  conduct  and 
practice  of  virtue,  they  may  be  chosen.  I  leave  it  to  gen- 
tlemen's candor  to  judge  what  probability  there  is  of  the 
people's  choosing  men  of  different  sentiments  from  them- 
selves. 

But  great  apprehensions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Eastern  States.  When  you  attend  to  circum- 
stances, this  will  have  no  weight.  I  know  but  two  or  three 
states  where  there  is  the  least  chance  of  establishing  any 
particular  religion.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut are  mostly  Presbyterians.  In  every  other  state,  the 
people  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sects.  In  Rhode 
island,  the  tenets  of  the  Baptists,  I  believe,  prevail.  In 
New  York,  they  are  divided  very  much :  the  most  numerous 
are  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Baptists.  In  New  Jersey, 
they  are  as  much  divided  as  we  are.  In  Pennsylvania,  if 
any  sect  prevails  more  than  others,  it  is  that  of  the  Quakers. 
In  Maryland,  the  Episcopalians  are  most  numerous,  though 
there  are  other  sects.  In  Virginia,  there  are  many  sects ; 
you  all  know  what  their  religious  sentiments  are.  So  in  all 
the  Southern  States  they  differ ;  as  also  in  New  Hampshire. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  gentlemen  will  see  there  is  no  cause 
of  fear  that  any  one  religion  shall  be  exclusively  established. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  thought  that  some  danger  might  arise. 
He  imagined  it  might  be  objected  to  in  a  political  as  well  as 
in  a  religious  view.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  there  was  an 
invitation  for  Jews  and  pagans  of  every  kind  to  come  among 
us.  At  some  future  period,  said  he,  this  might  endanger 
the  character  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  even  those 
who  do  not  regard  religion,  acknowledge  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  best  calculated,  of  all  religions,  to  make  good 
members  of  society,  on  account  of  its  morality.  I  think, 
then,  added  he,  that,  in  a  political  view,  those  gendemen  who 
formed  this  Constitution  should  not  have  given  this  invi- 
tation to  Jews  and  heathens.  All  those  who  have  any  reli- 
gion are  against  the  emigration  of  those  people  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere. 
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Mr  SPENCER  waa  ao  advocate  for  securing  every  un- 
alienable right,  and  that  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  o£  conscience  in  particular.  Be  therefore  thought 
that  no  one  particular  religion  should  be  established.  Reli- 
gious tests,  said  he,  have  been  the  foundation  of  persecutions 
in  all  countries.  Persons  who  are  conscientious  will  not  take 
the  oath  required  by  religious  tests,  and  will  therefore  be  ex- 
cluded from  offices,  though  equally  capable  of  discharging 
them  as  any  member  of  the  society.  It  is  feared,  continued 
he,  that  persons  of  bad  principles,  deists,  atheists,  &c.,  may 
cmue  into  this  country ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  them 
ffom  being  eligible  to  offices.  He  asked  if  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  people  would  choose  men  without  rc- 
nrding  their  characters.  Mr.  Spencer  then  continued  thus: 
Gentlemen  urge  that  the  want  of  a  test  admits  die  most 
vicious  characters  to  offices.  I  desire  to  know  what  test 
could  bind  them.  If  they  were  of  such  principles,  it  would 
not  keep  them  from  enjoying  those  offices.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  exclude  from  offices  conscientious  and  truly 
religious  people,  though  equally  capable  as  others.  Consci- 
entious persons  would  not  take  such  an  oath,  and  would  be 
therefore  excluded.  This  would  be  a  great  -cause  of  objec- 
tion to  a  religious  test.  But  in  this  case,  as  there  is  not  a 
religious  test  required,  it  leaves  religion  on  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  its  own  inherent  validity,  without  an)^  connection 
with  temporal  authority ;  and  no  kind  of  oppression  can  take 
place.  I  confess  it  strikes  me  so.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from 
the  worthy  gendeman.  I  cannot  object  to  this  part  of  the 
Constitution.  I  wish  every  other  part  was  as  good  and 
proper. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  approved  of  the  worthy  member's 
candor.  He  admitted  a  possibility  of  Jews,  pagans,  &c., 
emigrating  to  the  United  States ;  yet,  he  said,  they  could 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  emigration  of  Christians  who 
should  come  from  other  countries ;  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  children  even  of  such  people  would  be  Christians ;  and 
that  this,  with  the  rapid  population  of  the  United  States, 
their  zeal  for  religion,  and  love  of  liberty,  would,  he  trusted^ 
add  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  among  us. 

The  7th  article  read  without  any  objection  against  it. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON,  after  a  short  speech,  which  was  not 
distincdy  heard,  made  a  motion  to  the  following  effect :  — 
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That  this  committee,  hftTing  fully  deliberated  on  the  Constitution  pn>- 
posed  for  the  future  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the 
Federal  Convention  lately  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  day  of  Sep> 
tember  last,  and  having  taken  into  their  serious  consideration  the  present 
critical  situation  of  America,  which  induces  them  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
though  certain  amendments  to  the  said  Constitution  may  be  wished  for, 
yet  that  those  amendments  should  be  proposed  subsequent  to  the  ratifica 
tion  on  the  part  of  this  state,  and  not  previous  to  it, —  they  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  Convention  do  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same 
time  propose  amendments,  to  take  place  in  one  of  the  modes  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LENOIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vjonceive  that  I  shall 
not  be  out  of  order  to  make  some  observations  on  this  last 
part  of  the  system,  and  take  some  retrospective  view  of  some 
other  parts  of  it.  I  think  it  not  proper  for  our  adoption,  as  I 
consider  that  it  endangers  our  liberties.  When  we  consider 
this  system  collectively,  we  must  be  surprised  to  think  that 
any  set  of  men,  who  were  delegated  to  amend  the  Confed- 
eration, should  propose  to  annihilate  it ;  for  that  and  this  sys- 
tem are  utterly  different,  and  cannot  exist  together.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  fullest  confidence  should  be  put  in  those 
characters  who  formed  this  Constitution.  We  will  admit 
them,  in  private  and  public  transactions,  to  be  good  charac- 
ters. But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me,  and  every  other  member  of 
this  committee,  that  they  exceeded  their  powers.  Those 
gentlemen  had  no  sort  of  power  to  form  a  new  constitution 
altogether  ;  neither  had  the  citizens  of  this  country  such  an 
idea  in  their  view.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  princi- 
ples actuated  them.  I  must  conceive  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  politics,  and  that  this  system  does  not  secure  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  freemen.  It  has  some  aristocratical  and 
some  monarchical  features,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  in- 
tended the  establishment  of  one  of  these  governments. 
Whatever  might  be  their  intent,  according  to  my  views,  it 
will  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  aristocracy  that  ever  was 
thought  of — an  aristocracy  established  on  a  constitutional 
lx)ttom !  I  conceive  (and  I  believe  most  of  this  committee 
will  likewise)  that  this  is  so  dangerous,  that  I  should  like  as 
well  to  have  no  constitution  at  all.  Their  powers  are  almost 
unlimited. 

A  constitution  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  one.  The 
most  humble  and  trifling  characters  in  the  country  have 
a  right  to  know  what  foundation  they  stand  upon.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  the  end  of  the  powers  here  proposed,  nor 
VOL.  IV.  26 
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the  reasons  for  granting  them.  The  principal  end  of  a  goq- 
stitution  is  to  set  forth  what  must  be  given  up  for  the  com- 
munitj  at  large,  and  to  secure  those  rights  which  ought  never 
to  be  infringed.  The  proposed  plan  secures  no  right ;  or,  if 
it  does,  it  is  in  so  vague  and  undeterminate  a  manner,  that 
we  do  not  understand  it.  My  constituents  instructed  me  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution.  The  principal 
reasons  are  as  follow :  The  right  of  representation  is  not 
fairly  and  explicitly  preserved  to  the  people,  it  being  easy 
to  evade  that  privilege  as  provided  in  this  system,  and 
the  terms  of  election  being  too  long.  If  our  General  Assem- 
bly be  corrupt,  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  can  make  new  men 
of  them  by  sending  others  in  their  stead.  It  is  not  so  here. 
If  there  be  any  reason  to  think  that  human  nature  is  corrupt, 
and  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  men  to  aspire  to  power, 
they  may  embrace  an  opportunity,  during  their  long  continu- 
ance in  office,  by  means  of  their  powers,  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  six  years, 
and  two  thirds  of  them,  with  the  President, -have  most  ex- 
tensive powers.  They  may  enter  into  a  dangerous  combina 
tion.  And  they  may  be  continually  reelected.  The  Presi- 
dent may  be  as  good  a  man  as  any  in  existence,  but  he  is 
but  a  man.  He  may  be  corrupt.  He  has  an  opportunity  of 
forming  plans  dangerous  to  the  community  at  large.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  this  system,  but  I  conceive, 
whatever  may  have  bt^en  the  intention  of  its  framers,  that  it 
leads  to  a  most  dangerous  aristocracy.  It  appears  to  me 
that,  instead  of  securing  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  melt  them  down  into  one  solid  empire.  If  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  like  a  consolidated  government,  I  hope  they 
will  have  virtue  enough  to  secure  their  rights.  I  am  sorry 
to  make  use  of  the  expression,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
scheme  to  reduce  this  government  to  an  aristocracy.  It 
guaranties  a  republican  form  of  government  to  the  states ; 
when  all  these  powers  are  in  Congress,  it  will  only  be  a  form. 
It  will  be  past  recovery,  when  Congress  has  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  the  sword.  The  power  of  the  sword  is  in  ex- 
ulicit  terms  given  to  it.  The  power  of  direct  taxation  gives 
the  purse.  TThey  may  prohibit  the  trial  by  jury,  which  is  a 
most  sacred  and  valuable  right.  There  is  nothing  contained 
in  this  Constitution  to  bar  them  from  it.  The  federal  courts 
have   also  appellate  cognizance  of  law  and  fact;  the  sole 
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cause  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  people  of  that  trial,  wbick  it 
is  optional  in  them  to  grant  or  not.  We  find  no  provision 
against  infringement  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  Ecclesias* 
tical  courts  may  be  established,  which  will  be  destructive  tc 
our  citizens.  They  may  make  any  establishment  they  think 
proper.  They  have  also  an  exclusive  legislation  in  their 
ten  miles  square,  to  which  may  be  added  their  power  over 
the  militia,  who  may  be  carried  thither  and  kept  there  for 
life.  Should  any  one  grumble  at  their  acts,  he  would  be 
deemed  a  traitor,  and  perhaps  taken  up  and  carried  to  the 
exclusive  legislation,  and  there  tried  without  a  jury.  We 
are  told  there  is  no  cause  to  fear.  When  we  consider  the 
great  powers  of  Congress,  there  is  great  cause  of  alarm. 
They  can  disarm  the  militia.  If  they  were  armed,  they 
would  be  a  resource  against  great  oppressions.  The  laws 
of  a  great  empire  are  difficult  to  be  executed.  If  the  laws 
of  the  Union  were  oppressive,  they  could  not  carry  them  into 
efiect,  if  the  people  were  possessed  of  proper  means  of  de- 
fence. 

It  was  cried  out  that  we  were  in  a  most  desperate  situa** 
tion,  and  that  Congress  could  not  discharge  any  of  their 
most  sacred  contracts.  I  believe  it  to  l)e  the  case.  But 
why  give  more  power  than  is  necessary  ?  The  men  who 
went  to  the  Federal  Convention  went  for  the  express  pur-* 
pose  of  amending  the  government,  by  giving  it  such  addi- 
tional powers  as  were  necessary.  If  we  should  accede  to 
this  system,  it  may  be  thought  proper,  by  a  few  designing 
persons,  to  destroy  it,  in  a  future  age,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  old  system  is  laid  aside.  The  Confederation  was 
binding  on  all  the  states.  It  could  not  be  destroyed  but 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  states.  There  was  an  express 
article  to  that  purpose.  The  men  who  were  deputed  to  the 
Convention,  instead  of  amending  the  old,  as  they  were  solely 
empowered  and  directed  to  do,  proposed  a  new  system.  If 
the  best  characters  departed  so  far  from  their  authority,  what 
may  not  be  apprehended  from  others,  who  may  be  agents  in 
the  new  government  ? 

It  is  natural  for  men  to  aspire  to  power  —  it  is  the  nature 
of  mankind  to  be  tyrannical ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  secure  our  rights  and  liberties  as  far  as  we  can.  But 
it  is  asked  why  we  should  suspect  men  who  are  to  be  chosen 
by  ourselves,  while  it  is  their  interest  to  act  justly,  and  while 
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men  have  self-interest  at  heart.  1  think  the  reasons  whidi 
1  havt.  given  are  sufficient  to  answer  that  question.  We 
ought  to  consider  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  pre- 
dominHnt  thirst  of  power  which  is  in  the  breast  of  every 
one,  the  temptations  our  rulers  may  have,  and  the  unlimited 
confidence  placed  in  them  by  this  system.  These  are  the 
foundation  of  my  fears.  They  would  be  so  long  in  the  gen- 
eral government  that  they  would  forget  the  grievances  of 
the  people  of  the  states. 

But  it  is  said  we  shall  be  ruined  if  separated  from  the 
other  states,  which  will  be  the  case  if  we  do  not  adopt.  If 
80,  I  would  put  less  confidence  in  those  states.  The  states 
are  all  bound  together  by  the  Confederation,  and  the  rest 
cannot  break  from  us  without  violating  the  most  solemn 
compact.     If  they  break  that,  they  will  this. 

But  it  is  urged  that  we  ought  to  adopt,  because  so  many 
other  states  have.  In  those  states  which  have  patronized 
and  ratified  it,  many  great  men  have  opposed  it.  The  mo* 
tives  of  those  states  I  know  not.  It  is  the  goodness  of  the 
Constitution  we  are  to  examine.  We  are  to  exercise  our 
own  judgments,  and  act  independently.  And  as  I  conceive 
we  are  not  out  of  the  Union,  I  hope  this  Constitution  will 
not  be  adopted  till  amendments  are  made.  Amendments 
are  wished  for  by  the  other  states.  It  was  urged  here  that  the 
President  should  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons. 
This  power  is  necessary  with  proper  restrictions.  But  the 
President  may  be  at  the  head  of  a  combination  against  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  may  reprieve  or  pardon  the  whole. 
It  is  answered  to  this,  that  he  cannot  pardon  in  cases  of 
impeachment.  What  is  the  punishment  in  such  cases? 
Only  removal  from  office  and  future  disqualification.  It 
does  not  touch  life  or  property.  He  has  power  to  do  away 
punishment  in  every  other  case.  It  is  too  unlimited,  in  my 
opinion.  It  may  be  exercised  to  the  public  good,  but  maj^ 
also  be  perverted  to  a  different  purpose.  Should  we  get 
those  who  will  attend  to  our  interest,  we  should  be  safe 
under  any  Constitution,  or  without  any.  If  we  send  men 
of  a  different  dis|)osition,  we  shall  be  in  danger.  Let  us 
give  them  only  such  powers  as  are  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

The  President  has  other  great  powers.  He  has  the  nom* 
illation  of  all  officers,  add  a  qualified  negative  on  the^  laws. 
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He  may  delay  the  wiieels  of  government  He  may 
the  Senate  to  ooncur  with  his  proposal.  *  He  has  other  ex-» 
tensive  ))owers.  There  is  no  assurance  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  They  may  make  it  treason  to  write  against  the  most 
arbitrary  proceedings.  They  have  power  to  control  our  elee^ 
tions  as  much  as  they  please.  It  may  be  very  oppressive  on 
this  state,  and  all  the  Southern  States. 

Much  has  been  said  of  taxation,  and  the  inequality  of  it 
on  the  states.  Bat  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  mode  of' 
furnishing  men.  In  what  proportion  are  the  states  to  furnish 
men  ?  Is  it  in  proportion  to  the  whites  and  blacks  ?  I  pre*' 
sume  it  is.  This  state  has  one  hundred  thousand  blacks. 
By  this  Constitution,  fifty  negroes  are  equal  to  thirty  whites. 
This  state,  therefore,  besides  the  proportion  she  must  raise 
for  her  white  people,  must  furnish  an  additional  number  fw 
her  blacks,  in  proportion  as  thirty  is  to  fifty.  Suppose  there 
be  a  state  to  the  oorthward  that  has  sixty  thousand  persons ; 
this  state  must  furnish  as  many  men  for  the  blacks  as  that 
whole  state,  exclusive  of  those  she  must  furnish  for  her 
whites.  Slaves,  instead  of  strengthening,  weaken  the  state ; 
the  regulation,  therefore,  will  greatly  injure  it,  and  the  other 
Southern  States.  There  is  another  clause  which  I  do  not, 
perhaps,  understand.  The  power  of  taxation  seems  to  me 
not  to  extend  to  the  lands  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  for  the  rule  of  taxation  is  the  number  of  the  whites 
and  three  fifths  of  the  blacks.  Should  it  be  the  case  that 
they  have  no  power  of  taxing  this  object,  must  not  direct 
taxation  be  hard  upon  the  greater  part  of  this  state  ?  I  am 
not  confident  that  it  is  so,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
cannot  lay  taxes  on  this  object.  This  will  oppress  the  poor 
people  who  have  large  families  of  whites,  and  no  slaves  to 
assist  them  in  cultivating  the  soil,  although  the  taxes  are  to 
be  laid  in  proportion  to  three  fifths  of  the  negroes,  and  all 
the  whites.  Another  disadvantage  to  this  state  will  arise 
from  it.  This  state  has  made  a  contract  with  its  citizens^ 
The  public  securities  and  certificates  I  allude  to.  These 
may  be  negotiated  to  men  who  live  in  other  states.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  these  gentlemen  will  have  demands  against 
this  state  on  that  account.  The  Constitution  points  out  the 
mode  of  recovery ;  it  must  be  in  the  federal  court  only,  be- 
cause controversies  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  of 
another  state  are  cognizable  only  in  the  federal  courts. 
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They  cannot  be  paid  but  in  gold  and  silver.  Actual  spe* 
de  will  be  recovered  in  that  court.  This  would  be  an  in* 
tolerable  grievance  without  remedy. 

I  wish  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to  be  so  averse  to  this 
system,  as  that  I  should  object  to  all  parts  of  it,  or  attempt 
to  reflect  on  the  reputation  of  those  gentlemen  who  formed 
it ;  though  it  appears  to  me  that  I  would  not  have  agreed  to 
any  proposal  but  the  amendment  of  the  Confederation.  If 
diere  were  any  security  for  the  liberty  of  thte  people,  I  would, 
for  my  own  part,  agree  to  it.  But  in  this  case,  as  millions 
yet  unborn  are  concerned,  and  deeply  interested  in  our  de- 
cision, I  would  have  .the  most  positive  and  pointed  security. 
I  shall  therefore  hope  that,  before  this  house  will  proceed  to 
adopt  this  Constitution,  they  will  propose  such  amendments 
to  it  as  will  make  it  complete ;  and  when  amendments  are 
adopted,  perhaps  I  will  be  as  ready  to  accede  to  it  as  any 
man.  One  thing  will  make  it  aristocratical.  Its  powers  are 
very  indefinite.  There  was  a  very  necessary  clause  in  the 
Confederation,  which  is  omitted  in  this  system.  That  was 
a  clause  declaring  that  every  power,  &c.,  not  given  to  Con- 
gress, was  reserved  to  the  states.  The  omission  of  this 
clause  makes  the  power  so  much  greater.  Men  will  natu- 
rally put  the  fullest  construction  on  the  power  given  them. 
Therefore  lay  all  restraint  on  them,  and  form  a  plan  to  be 
understood  by  every  gentleman  of  this  committee,  and  every 
individual  of  the  community. 

Mr.  SPAIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
formed  this  Constitution.  The  gentJeman  says,  we  exceeded 
our  powers.  I  deny  the  charge.  We  were  sent  with  a  full 
power  to  amend  the  existing  system.  This  involved  every 
power  to  make  every  alteration  necessary  to  meliorate  and 
render  it  perfect.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  arrogated 
powers  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  our  dele- 
gation. There  is  a  clause  which  expressly  provides  for 
future  amendments,  and  it  is  still  in  your  power.  What  the 
Convention  has  done  is  a  mere  proposal.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  improve  the  old  system  without  changing  its  very 
form ;  for  by  that  system  the  three  great  branches  of  govern- 
ment are  blended  together.  All  will  agree  that  the  conces- 
sion of  a  power  to  a  government  so  constructed  is  danger- 
ous. The  proposing  a  new  system,  to  be  established  by  the 
assent  and  ratification  of  nine  states,  arose  from  the  neces* 
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sity  of  the  case.  It  was  thought  extremely  hard  that  one 
state,  or  even  three  or  four  states,  should  be  able  to  prevent 
necessary  alterations.  The  very  refractory  conduct  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  uniformly  opposing  every  wise  and  judicious 
measure,  taught  us  how  impolitic  it  would  be  to  put  tho 

f;eneral  welfare  in  the  power  of  a  few  members  of  the  Union, 
t  was,  therefore,  thought  by  the  Convention,  that,  if  so 
great  a  majority  as  nine  states  should  adopt  it,  it  would  be 
right  to  establish  it.  It  was  recommended  by  Congress  to 
the  state  legislatures  to  refer  it  to  the  people  of  their  differ- 
ent states.  Our  Assembly  has  confirmed  what  they  have 
done,  by  proposing  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  people.  It 
was  there,  and  not  here,  that  the  objection  should  have  been 
made.  This  Convention  is  therefore  to  consider  the  Consti- 
tution, and  whether  it  be  proper  for  the  government  of  the 
people  of  America ;  and  bad  it  been  proposed  by  any  one 
individual,  under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  right  to 
consider  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  The  gentleman  has  in- 
sinuated that  this  Constitution,  instead  of  securing  our  liber- 
ties, is  a  scheme  to  enslave  us.  He  has  produced  no  proof, 
but  rests  it  on  his  bare  assertion  —  an  assertion  which  I  am 
astonished  to  hear,  after  the  ability  with  which  every  objec- 
tion has  been  fully  and  clearly  refuted  in  the  course  of  our 
debates.  I  am,  for  my  part,  conscious  of  having  had  noth- 
ing in  view  but  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  my  country  ;  and 
I  believe  every  member  of  that  Convention  was  actuated  by 
motives  equally  sincere  and  patriotic. 

He  says  that  it  will  tend  to  aristocracy.  Where  is  the 
aristocratical  part  of  it  ?  It  is  ideal.  I  always  thought  that 
an  aristocracy  was  that  government  where  the  few  governed  ^ 
the  many,  or  where  the  rulers  were  hereditary.  This  is  a 
very  different  government  from  that.  I  never  read  of  such 
an  aristocracy.  The  first  branch  are  representatives  chosen 
freely  by  the  people  at  large.  This  must  be  allowed  upon 
all  hands  to  be  democratical.  The  next  is  the  Senate,  chosen 
by  the  people,  in  a  secondary  manner,  through  the  medium 
of  their  delegates  in  the  legislature.  This  cannot  be  aristo- 
cratical. They  are  chosen  for  six  years,  but  one  third  of 
them  go  out  every  second  year,  and  are  responsible  to  the 
state  legislatures.  The  President  is  elected  for  four  years. 
By  whom  ?  By  those  who  are  elected  in  such  manner  as 
the  state  legislatures  think  proper.     I  hope  the  gentleman 
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will  not  pretend  to  call  this  an  aristocratical  feature.  The 
privilege  of  representation  is  secured  in  the  most  positive  and 
unequivocal  terms,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  The  gentleman 
has  again  brought  on  the  trial  by  jury.  The  Federal  Con- 
vention, sir,  had  no  wish  to  destroy  the  trial  by  jury.  It 
was  three  or  four  days  before  them.  There  were  a  variety 
of  objections  to  any  one  mode.  It  was  thought  impossible 
to  fall  upon  any  one  mode  but  what  would  produce  some  in- 
conveniences. I  cannot  now  recollect  all  the  reasons  given. 
Most  of  them  have  been  amply  detailed  by  other  gentlemen 
here.  I  should  suppose  that,  if  the  representatives  of  twelve 
states,  with  many  able  lawyers  among  them,  could  not  form 
any  unexceptionable  mode,  this  Convention  could  hardly  be 
aUe  to  do  it.  As  to  the  subject  of  religion,  I  thought  what 
had  been  said  would  fully  satisfy  that  gentleman  and  every 
other.  No  power  is  given  to  the  general  government  to  in- 
terfere with  it  at  all.  Any  act  of  Congress  on  this  subject 
would  be  a  usurpation. 

No  sect  is  preferred  to  another.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  manner  he  thinks 
proper.  No  test  is  required.  All  men  of  equal  capacity  and 
integrity,  arc  equally  eligible  to  offices.  Temporal  violence 
might  make  mankind  wicked,  but  never  religious.  ^  A  test 
would  enable  the  prevailing  sect  to  persecute  the  rest.  I  do 
not  suppOvSe  an  infidel,  or  any  such  person,  will  ever  be 
chosen  to  any  office,  unless  the  people  themselves  l)e  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  says  that  Congress  may  establish  eccle- 
siastical courts.  I  do  not  know  what  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion warrants  that  assertion.  It  is  impossible.  No  such 
power  is  given  them.  The  gentleman  advises  such  amend- 
ments as  would  satisfy  him,  and  proposes  a  mode  of  amend- 
ing before  ratifying.  If  we  do  not  adopt  first,  we  are  no 
more  a  part  of  the  Union  than  any  foreign  power.  It  will 
be  also  throwing  away  the  influence  of  our  state  to  propose 
amendments  as  the  condition  of  our  ratification.  If  we 
adopt  first,  our  representatives  will  have  a  proportionable 
weight  in  bringing  about  amendments,  which  will  not  be  the 
case  if  we  do  not  adopt.  It  is  adopted  by  ten  states  already. 
The  question,  then,  is,  not  whether  the  Constitution  be  good, 
but  whether  we  will  or  will  not  confederate  with  the  other 
states.  The  gentleman  supposes  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
ii  not  secured.     The  Constitution  does  not  take  it  away. 
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It  says  nothing  of  it,  and  can  do  nothing  to  injure  it  But 
it  is  secured  by  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  most  ample  manner. 

He  objects  to  giving  the  government  exclusive  legislation 
in  a  district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  although  the 
previous  consent  and  cession  of  the  state  within  which  it 
may  be,  is  required.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  will  make  regulations  therein  dangerous 
to  liberty  ?  Is  there  the  least  color  or  pretext  for  saying  that 
the  militia  will  be  carried  and  kept  there  for  life  ?  Where 
is  there  any  power  to  do  this  ?  The  power  of  calling  forth 
the  militia  is  given  for  the  common  defence ;  and  can  we 
suppose  that  our  own  representatives,  chosen  for  so  short  a 
period,  will  dare  to  pervert  a  power,  given  for  the  general 
protection,  to  an  absolute  oppression  ?  But  the  gentleman 
has  gone  farther,  and  says,  that  any  man  who  will  complain 
of  their  oppressions,  or  write  against  their  usurpation,  may 
be  deemed  a  traitor,  and  tried  as  such  in  the  ten  miles  square, 
without  a  jury.  What  an  astonishing  misrepresentation ! 
Why  did  not  the  gentleman  look  at  the  Constitution,  and 
see  their  powers  ?  Treason  is  there  defined.  It  says,  ex- 
pressly, that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  Complaining,  there- 
fore, or  writing,  cannot  be  treason.  [Here  Mr. Lenoir  rose, 
and  said  he  meant  misprision  of  treason.]  The  same  rea- 
sons hold  against  that  too.  The  liberty  of  the  press  bein^ 
secured,  creates  an  additional  security.  Persons  accused 
cannot  be  tried  without  a  jury ;  for  the  same  article  provides 
that  "  the  trial  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury."  They  cannot 
be  carried  to  the  ten  miles  square ;  for  the  same  clause  adds, 
"  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed."  He  has  made  another 
objection,  that  land  might  not  be  taxed,  and  the  other  taxes 
might  fall  heavily  on  the  poor  people.  Congress  has  a  l 
power  to  lay  taxes,  and  no  article  is  exempted  or  excluded. 
The  pro[x)rtion  of  each  state  may  be  raised  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner.  The  census  or  enumeration  provided  is 
meant  for  the  salvation  and  benefit  of  the  Southern  States. 
'  It  WHS  mentioned  that  land  ought  to  be  the  only  object  of 
taxation.  As  an  acre  of  land  in  the  Northern  States  is  worth 
many  acres  in  the  Southern  States,  this  would  have  greatly 
VOL.  IV.  27 
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oppressed  the  latter.  It  was  then  judged  that  the  number 
of  people,  as  therein  provided,  was  the  best  criterion  for  fix- 
ing the  proportion  of  each  state,  and  that  proportion  in  each 
state  to  be  raised  in  the  most  easy  manner  for  the  people. 
But  he  has  started  another  objection,  which  I  never  heard 
before  —  that  Congress  may  call  for  men  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  negroes.  The  article  with  respect  to  requisitions 
of  men  is  entirely  done  away.  Men  are  to  be  raised  by 
bounty.  Suppose  it  had  not  been  done  away.  The  Eastern 
States  could  not  impose  on  us  a  man  for  every  black.  It 
was  not  the  case  during  the  war,  nor  ever  could  be.  But  the 
quotas  of  men  are  entirely  done  away. 

Another  objection  which  he  makes  is,  that  the  federal 
courts  will  have  cognizance  of  contracts  between  this  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state;  and  that  public  securities, 
negotiated  by  our  citizens  to  those  of  other  states,  will  be 
recoverable  in  specie  in  those  courts  against  this  state. 
They  cannot  he  negotiated.  What  do  these  certificates  say  ? 
Merely  thaKthe  ])erson  therein  named  shall,  for  a  particular 
service,  receive  so  much  money.  They  are  not  negotiable. 
The  money  must  l)e  demanded  for  them  in  the  name  of  those 
therein  mentioned.  No  other  person  has  a  right.  There 
can  l)c  no  danger,  therefore,  in  this  respect.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  several  other  objections ;  but  they  have  been 
so  fully  answered  and  clearly  refuted  by  several  gentlemen  in 
the  course  of  the  debates,  that  I  shall  pass  them  by  unnoticed. 
I  <;annot,  however,  conclude  without  observing  that  I  am 
amazed  he  should  call  the  y)owers  of  the  general  government 
indefinite.'  It  is  the  first  time  I  heard  the  objection.  I  will 
venture  to  say  they  are  better  defined  than  the  powers  of 
any  government  he  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL.  Mi.  Chairman,  1  was  in  hopes 
that  amendments  would  have  been  brought  forward  to  the 
Constitution  before  the  idea  of  adopting  it  had  been  thought 
of  or  proposed.  From  the  best  information,  there  is  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  in  the  adopting  states  averse  to  it  as 
it  stands.  I  collect  my  information  from  respectable  author- 
ity. I  know  the  necessity  of  a  federal  government.  I  there- 
fore wish  this  was  one  in  which  our  liberties  and  privileges 
were  secured ;  for  I  consider  the  Union  as  the  rock  of  our^ 
political  salvation.  I  am  for  the  strongest  federal  govern- 
ment. A  bill  of  rights  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  to  ascer- 
tain our  most  valuable  and  unalienable  rights. 
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The  1st  clause  of  the  4th  section  gives  the  Congress  an 
unlimited  power  over  elections.  This  matter  was  not  cleared 
up  to  my  satisfaction.  They  have  full  power  to  alter  it  from 
one  time  of  the  year  to  another,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible for  the  people  to  attend.  They  may  fix  the  time  in 
winter,  and  the  place  at  Edenton,  when  the  weather  will  be 
so  bad  that  the  people  cannot  attend.  The  state  govern- 
ments will  be  mere  boards  of  election.  The  clause  of  elec- 
tions gives  the  Congress  power  over  the  time  and  manner 
of  choosing  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  know  why  reservation 
was  made  of  the  place  of  choosing  senators,  and  not  also 
of  electing  representatives.  It  points  to  the  time  when  the 
states  shall  be  all  consolidated  into  one  empire.  Trial  by 
jury  is  not  secured.  The  objections  against  this  want  of 
security  have  not  been  cleared  up  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner. 
It  is  neither  secured  in  civil  nor  criminal  cases.  The  federal 
appellate  cognizance  of  law  and  fact  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
the  wealthy  to  recover  unjustly  of  the  poor  man,  who  is  not 
able  to  attend  at  such  extreme  distance,  and  bear  such  enor- 
mous expense  as  it  must  produce.  It  ought  to  be  limited  so 
as  to  prevent  such  oppressions. 

I  say  the  trial  by  jury  is  not  sufficiently  secured  in  crim- 
inal  cases.  The  very  intention  of  the  trial  by  jury  is,  that 
the  accused  may  be  tried  by  persons  who  come  from  the 
vicinage  or  neighborhood,  who  may  l)c  acquainted  with  his 
character.  The  substance,  therefore,  of  this  privilege  is 
taken  away. 

By  the  power  of  taxation,  every  article  capable  of  being 
taxed  may  be  so  heavily  taxed  that  the  people  cannot  bear 
the  taxes  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  support  of  their  state 
governments.  Whatever  law  we  may  make,  may  be  re- 
pealed by  their  laws.  All  these  things,  with  others,  tend  to 
make  us  one  general  empire.  Such  a  government  cannot 
be  well  regulated.  When  we  are  connected  with  the  North- 
ern States,  who  have  a  majority  in  their  favor,  laws  may  be 
made  which  will  answer  their  convenience,  but  will  be 
oppressive  to  the  last  degree  ujwn  the  Southern  States.  They 
differ  in  climate,  soil,  customs,  manners,  &c.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  are  against  this  Constitu- 
tion, because  they  think  it  replete  with  dangerous  defects. 
They  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it  before  it  is  adopted ;  oth- 
erwise it  cannot  operate  happily.     Without  the  aifectipns  of 
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the  people,  it  will  not  have  sufficient  energy.  To  enforce 
its  execution,  recourse  must  be  had  to  arms  and  bloodshed. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  if  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  it !  From  all  these  considerations,  I  now  rise  to  oppose 
its  adoption ;  for  I  never  will  agree  to  a  government  that 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Mr.  WILSON  wished  that  the  Constitution  had  excluded 
Popish  priests  from  offices.  As  there  was  no  test  required, 
and  nothing  to  govern  them  but  honor,  he  said  that  when 
their  interest  clashed  with  their  honor,  the  latter  would  fly 
before  the  former. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  decide  this  great  question  with  candor  and 
deliberation.  Every  part  of  this  Constitution  has  been  elu- 
cidated. It  hath  been  asserted,  by  several  worthy  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  the  most  excellent  Constitution  that  ever  was  formed. 
I  cotild  wish  to  be  of  that  opinion  if  it  w^ere  so.  The  powers 
vested  therein  were  very  extensive.  I  am  apprehensive  that 
the  power  of  taxation  is  unlimited.  It  expressly  says  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  &c.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  the  power  is  unbounded,  and  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  they  may  lay  taxes  too  heavily  on  our  lands,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  productive.  The  amount  of  the 
taxes  may  be  more  than  our  lands  will  sell  for.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  lands  in  the  Northern  States,  which  gentlemen  sup- 
pose to  be  more  populous  than  this  country,  are  more  valu- 
able and  better  cultivated  thnn  ours ;  yet  their  lands  will  be 
taxed  no  higher  than  our  lands.  A  rich  man  there,  from 
report,  does  not  possess  so  large  a  body  of  land  as  a  poor 
man  to  the  southward.  If  so,  a  common  poor  man  here 
will  have  much  more  to  pay  for  poor  land,  than  the  rich  man 
there  for  land  of  the  best  quality.  This  power,  being  neces- 
sarily unequal  and  oppressive,  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  be  as  concise  as  possible.  We  find  that 
the  ratification  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufficient  for  its  estab- 
lishment between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same.  This,  as 
has  been  already  taken  notice  of,  is  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
federation. We  find  that,  by  that  system,  no  alteration  was 
to  take  place,  except  it  was  ratified  by  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Now,  by  comparing  this  last  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  that  part  of  the  Confederation,  we  find  a  most  fla- 
grant violation.     The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  sent 
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out  with  all  solemnity  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  were 
to  be  always  binding  on  the  states ;  but,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, we  see  that  nine  states  may  do  away  the  force  of  the 
whole.  I  think,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  will  be  looked 
upon,  by  foreign  nations,  as  a  serious  and  alarming  change* 

How  do  we  know  that,  if  we  propose  amendments,  they 
shall  be  obtained  after  actual  ratification  ?  May  not  these 
amendments  be  pro[)osed  with  equal  propriety,  and  more 
safety,  as  the  condition  of  our  adoption  ?  If  they  violate 
the  13th  article  of  the  Confederation  in  this  manner,  may 
they  not,  with  equal  propriety,  refuse  to  adopt  amendments, 
although  agreed  to  and  wished  for  by  two  thirds  of  the 
states  ?  This  violation  of  the  old  system  is  a  precedent  for 
such  proceedings  as  these.  That  would  be  a  violation 
destructive  to  our  felicity.  We  are  now  determining  a 
question  deeply  affecting  the  happiness  of  millions  yet  un- 
born. It  is  the  policy  of  freemen  to  guard  their  privileges. 
Let  us,  then,  as  far  as  we  can,  exclude  the  possibility  of 
tyranny.  The  President  is  cliosen  for  four  years  ;  the  sen- 
ators for  six  years.  Where  is  our  remedy  for  the  most 
flagrant  abuses?  It  is  thought  that  North  Carolina  is  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  choosing  one  third  of  their  senatorial 
members,  and  all  their  representatives,  once  in  two  years. 
This  would  be  the  case  as  to  senators,  if  they  should  be  of 
the  first  class ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  after  six  years. 
But  if  they  deviate  from  their  duty,  they  cannot  be  excluded 
and  changed  the  first  year,  as  the  members  of  Congress  can 
now  by  the  Confederation.  How  can  it  be  said  to  be  safe 
to  trust  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  who  are 
not  responsible  or  amenable  for  misconduct  P 

As  it  has  been  the  policy  of  every  state  in  the  Union  to 
guard  elections,  we  ought  to  be  more  punctual  in  this  case. 
The  members  of  Congress  now  may  be  recalled.  But  in  this 
Constitution  they  cannot  be  recalled.  The  continuance  of 
the  President  and  Senate  is  too  long.  It  will  be  objected, 
by  some  gentlemen,  that,  if  they  are  good,  why  not  continue 
them  ?  But  I  would  ask.  How  are  we  to  find  out  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad  ?  The  individuals  who  assented  to  any 
bad  law  are  not  easily  discriminated  from  others.  They 
will,  if  individually  inquired  of,  deny  that  they  gave  it  their 
approbation ;  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  conceal  their  trans- 
actions as  long  as  they  please. 
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Thc^re  is  also  the  President's  conditional  negative  on  the 
laws.  After  a  bill  is  presented  to  him,  and  he  disapproves 
of  it,  it  is  to  be  sent  back  to  that  house  where  it  originated, 
for  their  consideration.  Let  us  consider  the  effects  of  this 
for  a  few  moments.  Suppose  it  originates  in  the  Senate, 
and  passes  there  by  a  large  majority ;  suppose  it  passes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously;  it  must  i)e  trans- 
mitted to  the  President.  If  he  objects,  it  is  sent  back  to 
the  Senate ;  if  two  thirds  do  not  agree  to  it  in  the  Senate, 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  Does  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ever  hear  of  it  afterwards  ?  No,  it  drops,  because  it 
must  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  both  houses ;  and  as  only 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  it,  it  cannot  become  a 
law.  This  is  giving  a  power  to  the  President  to  over- 
rule fifteen  members  of  the  Senate  and  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  are  my  objections.  I 
look  upon  it  to  be  unsafe  to  drag  each  other  from  the  most 
remote  parts  in  the  state  to  the  Supreme  Federal  Court, 
which  has  appellate  jurisdiction  of  causes  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  and  of  controversies  between  citizens  of  different 
states.  I  grant,  if  it  be  a  contract  between  a  citizen  of 
Virginia  and  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  the  suit  must  be 
brought  here ;  but  may  they  not  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  cognizance  of  law  and  fact  ?  They  may 
be  carried  to  Philadelphia.  They  ought  to  have  limited  the 
sum  on  which  appeals  should  lie.  They  may  appeal  on  a 
suit  for  only  ten  pounds.  Such  a  trifling  sum  as  this  would 
be  paid  by  a  man  who  thought  he  did  not  owe  it,  rather 
than  go  such  a  distance.  It  would  be  prudence  in  him  so 
to  do.     This  would  be  very  oppressive. 

I  doubt  my  own  judgment ;  experience  has  taught  me  to 
be  diffident ;  but  I  hope  to  be  excused  and  put  right  if  I  be 
mistaken. 

The  power  of  raising  armies  is  also  very  exceptionable.  I 
am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  government  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  a  man  of  any  information  knows  that  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  cannot  raise  and  support  armies.  He  may 
call  for  and  raise  men,  but  he  has  no  money  to  support  them. 
But  Congress  is  to  have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies. 
Forty  thousand  men  from  North  Carolina  could  not  be  re- 
fused without  violating  the  Constitution.  I  wish  amend- 
ments  to  these  parts.     1  agree   it  is  not  our   business  to 
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inquire  whether  the  continent  be  invaded  or  not.  .  The 
general  legislature  ought  to  superintend  the  care  of  this 
Treaties  are  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  ha? 
been  sufficiently  discussed  :  it  must  be  amended  some  way 
or  other.  If  the  Copstitution  be  adopted,  it  ought  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  a  perpetual  rule  for 
the  governors  and  governed.  But  if  treaties  are  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  may  repeal  the  laws  of  different 
states,  and  render  nugatory  our  bill  of  rights. 

As  to  a  religious  test,  had  the  article  which  excludes  it 

frovided  none  but  what  had  been  in  the  states  heretofore, 
would  not  have  objected  to  it.  It  would  secure  religion^ 
Religious  liberty  ought  to  be  provided  for.  I  acquiesce  with 
the  gentleman,  who  spoke,  on  this  point,  my  sentiments 
better  than  I  could  have  done  myself.  For  my  part,  in  re- 
viewing the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  President,  I  did 
not  suppose  that  the  pope  could  occupy  the  President's  chair. 
But  let  us  remember  that  we  form  a  government  for  millions 
not  yet  in  existence.  I  have  not  the  art  of  divination.  In 
the  course  of  four  or  five  hundred  years,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  will  work.  This  is  most  certain,  that  Papists  may  occu- 
py that  chair,  and  Mahometans  may  take  it.  I  see  nothing 
against  it.  There  is  a  disqualification,  I  believe,  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  —  it  ought  to  he  so  in  this  system.  It  is 
said  that  all  power  not  given  is  retained.  I  find  they 
thought  proper  to  insert  negative  clauses  in  the  Constitu^ 
tion,  restraining  the  general  government  from  the  exercise 
of  certain  powers.  These  were  unnecessary  if  the  doctrine 
be  true,  that  every  thing  not  givea  is  retained.  From  the 
insertion  of  these  we  may  conclude  the  doctrine  to  be  falla- 
cious. Mr.  Lancaster  then  observed,  that  he  would  disap- 
prove of  the  Constitution  as  it  then  stood.  His  own  feel- 
ings, and  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  induced  him  to  do  so. 
»Some  people,  he  said,  thought  a  delegate  might  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  people.  He  thought  otherwise,  and  that 
every  delegate  was  bound  by  their  instructions,  and  if  he 
did  any  thing  repugnant  to  their  wishes,  he  betrayed  his 
tnist.  He  thou;rht  himself  bound  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, whatever  other  gentlemen  might  think.  He  would 
cheerfully  agree  to  adopt,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  of  gen- 
eral utility;  but  as  he  thought  it  would  have  a  contrary 
effect,  and  as  he  believed  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  against  it,  he  would  oppose  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  WILLIE  JONES  was  aeainst  ratifying  in  the  mao 
ncr  proposed.  He  had  attended,  he  said,  with  patience  to 
the  debates  of  the  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
One  party  said  the  Constitution  was  all  perfection.  The 
other  party  said  it  wanted  a  great  deal  of  perfection.  For 
his  part,  he  thought  so.  He  treated  the  dangers  which  were 
held  forth  in  case  of  non-adoption,  as  merely  ideal  and  fan* 
ciful.  After  adding  other  remarks,  he  moved  that  the  pre- 
vious question  might  be  put,  with  an  intention,  as  he  said, 
if  that  was  carried,  to  introduce  a  resolution  which  he  had 
in  his  hand,  and  which  he  was  then  willing  to  read  if  gen- 
tlemen thought  proper,  stipulating  for  certain  amendments 
to  be  made  previous  to  the  adoption  by  this  state. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  liegged  gentlemen  to  recollect  that 
the  proposed  amendments  could  not  be  laid  before  the  other 
states  unless  we  adopted  and  became  part  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  wished  that  the  previous  question  mi^bi 
be  put,  as  it  would  save  much  time.  Ho  feared  the  motion 
first  made  was  a  manoeuvre  or  contrivance  to  impose  a  con- 
stitution on  the  people  which  a  majority  disapproved  of. 

Mr.  IREDELL  wished  the  previous  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  they  might  debate  the  first  question.  The  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  respectability  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  the  motion,  claimed  more  deference  and 
attention  than  to  decide  it  in  the  very  moment  it  was  in- 
troduced, by  getting  rid  of  it  by  the  previous  question.  A 
decision  was  now  presented  in  a  new  form  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  influence  in  the  house,  and  gentlemen  ought  to 
have  time  to  consider  before  they  voted  precipitately  upon  it. 

A  desultory  conversation  now  arose.  Mr.  J.  GALLO- 
WAY wished  the  question  to  be  postponed  till  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  J.  M'DOWALL  was  for  immediately  putting  the 
question.  Several  gentlemen  expatiated  on  the  evident  ne- 
cessity of  amendments. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  declared  that  he  disdained  all  ma- 
noeuvres and  contrivance  ;  that  an  intention  of  imposing  an 
improper  system  on  the  people,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  was 
unworthy  of  any  man.  He  wished  the  motion  to  be  fairly 
and  fully  argued  and  investigated.  He  observed  that  the 
very  motion  before  them  proposed  amendments  to  be  made ; 
that  they  were  proposed  as  they  had  been  in  other  states* 
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He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques^ 
tion  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIE  JONES  could  not  withdraw  his  motion. 
Gentlemen's  arguments,  he  said,  had  been  listened  to  at- 
tentively, but  he  believed  no  person  had  changed  his  opin- 
icMi.  It  was  unnecessary,  then,  to  argue  it  again.  His 
motion  was  not  conclusive.  He  only  wished  to  know  what 
ground  they  stood  on — whether  they  should  ratify  it  un- 
conditionally or  not. 

Mr.  SPENCER  wished  to  hear  the  arguments  and  rea- 
sons for  and  against  the  motion.  Although  he  was  con- 
vinced the  house  wanted  amendments,  and  that  all  had 
nearly  determined  the  question  in  their  own  minds,  he  was 
for  hearing  the  question  argued,  and  had  no  objection  to  the 
postponement  of  it  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  IREDELL  urged  the  great  importance  of  considera- 
tion ;  that  the  consequence  of  the  previous  question,  if  car- 
ried, would  be  an  exclusion  of  this  state  out  of  the  Union* 
He  contended  thsit  the  house  had  no  right  to  make  a  condi- 
tional ratification  ;  and,  if  excluded  from  the  Union,  they 
could  not  be  assured  of  an  easy  admission  at  a  future  day, 
though  the  impossibility  of  existin^^out  of  the  Union  must  be 
obvious  to  every  thinking  man.  The  gentleman  from  Hali- 
fax had  said  that  his  motion  would  not  be  conclusive.  For 
his  part,  he  was  certain  it  would  be  tantamount  to  immediate 
decision.  He  trusted  gentlemen  would  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  debating  the  first  motion  at  large. 

Mr.  PERSON  observed,  that  the  previous  question  would 
produce  no  inconvenience.  The  other  party,  he  said,  had 
all  the  debating  to  themselves,  and  would  probably  have  it 
again,  if  they  insisted  on  further  argument.  He  saw  no  pro- 
priety in  putting  it  off  till  to-morrow,  as  it  was  not  customary 
for  a  committee  to  adjourn  with  two  questions  before  them. 

Mr.  SHEPHERD  declared  that,  though  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  and  believed  other  gentlemen  had  done  so,  yet  he 
had  no  objection  to  giving  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  abilities,  and  convincing  the  rest  of  their  error 
if  they  could.     He  was  for  putting  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  DAVIE  took  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Gran- 
ville had  frequently  used  ungenerous  insinuations,  and  had 
taken  much  pains  out  of  doors  to  irritate  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  Constitution.     He  called  upon  gen- 
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tiemen  to  act  openly  and  aboveboard,  adding  that  a  contrary 
conduct,  on  this  occasion,  was  extremely  despicable.  He 
came  thither,  he  said,  for  the  common  cause  of  his  country, 
and  he  knew  no  party,  but  wished  the  business  to  be  con- 
ducted with  candor  and  moderation.  The  previous  question 
he  thought  irregular,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  put  till  tho 
other  question  was  called  for  ;  that  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  preclude  all  further  debate,  and  to  precipitate  the 
committee  upon  the  resolution  which  it  had  been  suggested 
was  immediately  to  follow,  which  they  were  not  then  ready 
to  enter  upon  ;  that  he  had  not  fully  considered  the  conse- 
quences of  a  conditional  ratification,  but  at  present  they  ap- 
])eared  to  him  alarmingly  dangerous,  and  perhaps  equal  to 
th6!Ke  of  an  absolute  rejection. 

Mr.  WILLIE  JONES  observed,  that  he  had  not  intended 
to  take  the  house  by  surprise ;  that,  though  he  had  his  mo- 
tion ready,  and  had  heard  of  the  motion  which  was  intended 
for  ratification,  he  waited  till  that  motion  should  be  made, 
and  had  afterwards  waited  for  some  time,  in  expectation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Halifax,  and  the  gentleman  from  Eden- 
ton,  would  both  speak  to  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  ad- 
journing, but  his  motion  would  be  still  before  the  house. 

Here  there  was  a  great  cry  for  the  question. 

Mr.  IREDELL.  [The  cry  for  the  question  still  con- 
tinuing.] Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  be  heard,  notwith- 
standing the  cry  of  "  The  question !  the  question  ! "  Gen- 
tlemen have  no  right  to  prevent  any  member  from  speaking 
to  it,  if  he  thinks  fit.  [The  house  subsided  into  order.]  Un- 
important as  I  may  be  myself,  my  constituents  are  as  respect- 
able as  those  of  any  member  in  the  house.  It  has,  indeed, 
sir,  iK^en  my  misfortune  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  trou- 
bling the  house  much  oftener  than  I  wished,  owing  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  have  greatly  regretted  —  that  so  few  gen- 
tlemen take  a  share  in  our  debates,  though  many  are  capable  , 
of  doing  so  with  propriety.  I  should  have  s]x>ken  to  the 
question  at  large  before,  if  I  had  not  fully  depended  on  some* 
other  gentleman  doing  it ;  and  therefore  I  did  not  prepare 
myself  by  taking  notes  of  what  was  said.  However,  I  beg 
leave  now  to  make  a  few  observations.  I  think  this  Consti- 
tution safe.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  objection  which,  in 
my  opinion,  showed  that  it  was  dangerous.  Some  particu- 
lar parts  have  been  objected  to,  and  amendments  pointed  out« 
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Though  I  think  it  perfectly  safe,  yet,  with  respect  to  any 
amendments  which  do  not  destroy  the  substance  of  the  Con' 
sdtution,  but  will  tend  to  give  greater  satisfaction,  1  should 
approve  of  them,  because  I  should  prefer  that  system  which 
would  most  tend  to  conciliate  all  parties.  On  these  princi 
pies,  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  amendments  should  be 
proposed. 

The  general  ground  of  the  objections  seems  to  be,  that  the 
power  proposed  to  the  general  government  may  be  abused. 
If  we  give  no  power  but  such  as  may  not  be  abused,  we 
shall  give  none ;  for  all  delegated  powers  may  be  abused. 
There  are  two  extremes  equally  dangerous  to  liberty.  These 
are  tyranny  and  anarchy.  The  medium  between  these  two 
is  the  true  government  to  protect  the  people.  In  my  opinion, 
this  Constitution  is  well  calculated  to  guard  against  both 
these  extremes.  The  possibility  of  general  abuses  ought  not 
to  be  urged,  but  particular  ones  pointed  out.  A  gentleman 
who  spoke  some  time  ago  (Mr.  Lenoir)  observed,  that  the 
government  might  make  it  treason  to  write  against  the  most 
arbitrary  proceedings.  He  corrected  himself  afterwards,  by 
saving  he  meant  misprision  of  treason.  But  in  the  correction 
he  committed  as  great  a  mistake  as  he  did  at  first.  Where 
is  the  power  given  to  them  to  do  this  ?  They  have  power 
to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  ofiences  against  the  law  of  nations.  They 
have  no  power  to  define  any  other  crime  whatever.  This 
will  show  how  apt  gentlemen  are  to  commit  mistakes.  I  am 
convinced,  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  member,  it  was  not  de- 
signed, but  arose  merely  from  inattention. 

Mr.  LENOIR  arose,  and  declared,  that  he  meant  that 
those  punishments  might  be  inflicted  by  them  within  the 
ten  miles  square,  where  they  would  have  exclusive  powers 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  IREDELL  continued :  They  are  to  have  exclusive 
power  of  legislation,  —  but  how?  Wherever  they  may 
have  this  district,  they  must  possess  it  from  the  authority  of 
the  state  within  which  it  lies  ;  and  that  state  may  stipulate 
the  conditions  of  the  cession.  Will  not  such  state  take  care 
of  the  liberties  of  its  own  people  ?  What  would  be  the 
consequence  if  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  archives  of  America,  was  in  the  |K)wer 
of  any  one  particular  state  ?    Would  not  this  be  most  un- 
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safe  and  humiliating  ?  Do  we  not  all  remember  that,  in  the 
year  1783,  a  band  of  soldiers  went  and  insulted  Congress/ 
The  sovereigntj  of  the  United  States  was  treated  with  in* 
dignity.  They  applied  for  protection  to  the  state  they  re- 
sided  in,  but  could  obtain  none.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  a 
disgraceful  scene  will  never  happen  again ;  but  that,  for  the 
future,  the  national  government  will  be  able  to  protect 
itself.  The  powers  of  the  government  are  particularly 
enumerated  and  defined :  they  can  claim  no  others  but  such 
as  are  so  enumerated.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  excluded  as 
much  from  the  exercise  of  any  other  authority  as  they  could 
be  by  the  strongest  negative  clause  that  could  be  framed. 
A  gentleman  has  asked.  What  vv^ould  be  the  consequence  if 
they  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and  sword?  I  ask,  In 
what  government  under  heaven  are  these  not  given  up  to 
some  authority  or  other  ?  There  is  a  necessity  of  giving 
both  the  purse  and  the  sword  to  every  government,  or  else  it 
cannot  protect  the  people- 
But  have  we  not  sufficient  security  that  those  powers 
shall  not  be  abused  ?  The  immediate  power  of  the  purse  is 
in  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  every 
two  years,  who  can  lay  no  tax  on  their  constituents  but  what 
they  are  subject  to  at  the  same  time  themselves.  The 
power  of  taxation  must  be  vested  somewhere.  Do  the  com- 
mittee wish  it  to  be  as  it  has  been  ?  Then  thev  must  suffer 
the  evils  which  they  have  done.  Requisitions  will  be  of  no 
avail.  No  money  will  be  collected  but  by  means  of  military 
force.  Under  the  new  government,  taxes  will  probably  be 
much  lighter  than  they  can  be  under  our  present  one.  The 
impost  will  afibrd  vast  advantages,  and  greatly  relieve  the 
people  from  direct  taxation.  In  time  of  peace,  it  is  sup* 
posed  by  many,  the  imposts  may  be  alone  sufficient;  but  in 
the  time  of  war,  it  cannot  be  expected  they  will.  Our  ex- 
penses would  be  much  greater,  and  our  ports  might  be 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy's  fleet.  Think,  then,  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  national  government  possessed  of  energy  and 
credit.  Could  government  l)orrow  money  to  any  advantage 
without  the  power  of  taxation  ?  If  they  could  secure  funds, 
and  wanted  immediately,  for  instance,  £100,000,  they 
might  borrow  this  sum,  and  immediately  raise  only  money  to 
pay  the  interest  of  it.  If  they  could  not,  the  £100,000 
must  be  instantly  raised,  however  distressing  to  the  people, 
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or  our  country  perhaps  overrun  by  the  enemy.  Do  not  gen- 
tlemen see  an  immense  difference  between  the  two  cases  f* 
It  is  said  that  there  ought  to  be  jealousy  in  mankind.  I 
admit  it  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  prudence ;  but  unlimited 
jealousy  is  very  pernicious. 

We  must  be  contented  if  powers  be  as  well  guarded  as 
the  nature  of  them  will  permit.  In  regard  to  amending 
before  or  after  the  adoption,  the  difference  is  very  great.  T 
beg  leave  to  state  my  idea  of  that  difference.  I  mentioned, 
one  day  before,  the  adoption  by  ten  states.  When  I  did  so, 
it  was  not  to  influence  any  person  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  Constitution,  but  as  a  reason  for  coolness  and  delib- 
eration.. In  my  opinion,  when  so  great  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  adopted  it,  it  is  a  strong  evidence  in 
its  favor;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  ten  states  would  have 
agreed  to  a  bad  constitution.  If  we  do  not  adopt,  we  are 
no  longer  in  the  Union  wth  the  other  states.  We  ought  to 
consider  seriously  before  we  determine  our  connection  with 
them.  The  safety  and  happiness  of  this  state  depend  upon 
it.  Without  that  union,  what  would  have  been  our  condition 
now  ?  A  striking  instance  will  point  out  this  very 'clearly. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Par- 
liament thought  proper  to  stop  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  American  provinces.  They  passed  a  general  prohib- 
itory act,  from  which  New  York  and  North  Carolina  were  at 
first  excepted.  Why  were  they  excepted  ?  They  had  been 
as  active  in  opposition  as  the  other  states ;  but  this  was  an 
expedient  to  divide  the  Northern  from  the  Middle  States,  and 
to  break  the  heart  of  the  Southern.  Had  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  been  weak  enough  to  fall  into  this  snare,  we 
probably  should  not  now  have  been  an  independent  people. 
[Mr.  Person  called  to  order,  and  intimated  that  the  gen- 
tleman meant  to  reflect  on  the  opposers  of  the  Constitution, 
as  if  they  were  friendly  to  the  British  interest.  Mr.  Ire- 
dell warmly  resented  the  interruption,  declaring  he  was 
perfectly  in  order,  that  it  was  disorderly  to  interrupt  him ; 
and,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Person's  insinuation  as  to  his  in- 
tention, he  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  had 
no  such,  being  well  assured  the  opposers  of  the  Constitution 
were  equally  friendly  to  the  independence  of  America  as  its 
supporters.     He  then  proceeded  :] 

I  say,  they  endeavored  to  divide  us.     North  Carolina  and 
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New  York  had  too  much  sense  to  be  taken  in  by  their  arti* 
fices.  Union  enabled  us  then  to  defeat  their  endeavors: 
union  will  enable  us  to  defeat  all  the  machinations  of  our 
enemies  hereafter.  The  friends  of  their  country  must  lament 
our  present  unhappy  divisions.  Most  free  countries  have  lost 
their  liberties  by  means  of  dissensions  among  themselves. 
They  united  in  war  and  danger.  When  peace  and  apparent 
security  came,  they  split  into  factions  and  parties,  and  thereby 
became  a  prey  to  foreign  invaders.  This  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  union.  In  urging  the  danger  of  disunion  so  strongly, 
I  beg  leave  again  to  say,  that  1  mean  not  to  reflect  on  any 
gentleman  whatsoever,  as  if  his  wishes  were  directed  to  so 
wicked  a  purpose.  I  am  sure  such  an  insinuation  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Granville  supposed  I  intended,  would  be  unjust, 
as  I  know  some  of  the  warmest  opposers  of  Great  Britain 
are  now  among  the  warmest  op|X)nents  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution. Such  a  suggestion  never  entered  my  head  ;  and  1 
can  say  with  truth  that,  warmly  as  I  am  attached  to  this 
Constitution,  and  though  I  am  convinced  that  the  salvation 
of  our  country  depends  upon  the  adoption  of  it,  I  would  not 
procure  its-  success  by  one  unworthy  action  or  one  ungen- 
erous word.  A  gentleman  has  said  that  we  ought  to  deter 
mine  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  state  had  adopted  the 
Constitution.  The  general  principle  is  right ;  but  we  ought 
to  consider  our  peculiar  situation.  We  cannot  exist  by  our- 
selves. If  we  imitate  the  examples  of  some  respectable 
states  that  have  proposed  amendments  subsequent  to  their 
ratification,  we  shall  add  our  weight  to  have  these  amend- 
ments carried,  as  our  representatives  will  be  in  Congress  to 
enforce  them.  Gentlemen  entertain  a  jealousy  of  the  East- 
ern States.  To  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  Southern 
States  will  be  increasing  the  northern  influence.  The  loss 
of  one  state  may  be  attended  with  particular  prejudice.  It 
will  be  a  good  while  before  amendments  of  any  kind  can 
take  place;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  we  do  not  adopt,  we 
shall  have  no  share  or  agency  in  their  transactions,  though 
we  may  be  ultimately  bound  by  them.  The  first  session  of 
Congress  will  probably  be  the  most  imjwrtant  of  any  for 
many  years.  A  general  code  of  laws  will  then  be  estab- 
lished in  execution  of  every  power  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution. If  we  ratify,  and  propose  amendments,  our  repre- 
sentatives will  be  there  to  act  in  this  important  business.  If 
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we  do  not,  our  interest  may  suffer ;  nor  will  the  system  be 
afterwards  altered  tfierely  to  accommodate  our  wishes.  Be- 
sides that,  one  house  may  prevent  a  measure  from  taking 
place,  but  both  must  concur  in  repealing  it.  I  therefore 
think  an  adoption  proposing  subsequent  amendments  far 
safer  and  more  desirable  than  the  other  mode ;  nor  do  I 
doubt  that  every  amendment,  not  of  a  local  nature,  nor 
injuring  essentially  the  material  i)ower  of  the  Constitution, 
but  principally  calculated  to  guard  against  misconstruction 
the  real  liberties  of  the  people,  will  be  readily  obtained. 

The  previous  question,  after  some  desultory  conversation, 
was  now  put:  for  it,  183;  against  it,  84;  majority  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  99. 

Thursday,  July  31,  1788. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
if  the  motion  made  yesterday,  by  the  gentleman  from  Hali- 
fax, be  adopted,  it  will  not  answer  the  intention  of  the 
people.  It  determines  nothing  with  respect  to  the  Consti- 
tution. We  were  sent  here  to  determine  upon  it.  [Here 
his  excellency  read  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  under 
which  the  Convention  met.]  If  we  do  not  decide  upon  the 
Constitution,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  report  to  Congress. 
We  shall  be  entirely  out  of  the  Union,  and  stand  by  our- 
selves. I  wish  gentlemen  would  pause  a  moment  before 
they  decide  so  awful  a  question.  To  whom  are  we  to  refer 
these  amendments  which  are  to  be  proposed  as  the  condition 
of  our  adoption  ?  The  present  Congress  have  nothing,  to  do 
with  them.  Their  authority  extends  only  to  introduce  the 
new  government,  not  to  receive  any  proposition  of  amend- 
ments. Shall  we  present  them  to  the  new  Congress  ?  In 
what  manner  can  that  be  done  ?  We  shall  have  no  repre- 
sentatives to  introduce  them.  We  may  indeed  appoint 
ambassadors  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  represent 
what  scruples  North  Carolina  has  in  regard  to  their  Consti- 
tution. 1  know  no  other  way.  A  number  of  states  have 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  ratified  in 
the  mean  time.  These  will  have  great  weight  and  influence 
in  Congress,  and  may  prevail  in  getting  material  amend- 
ments proposed.  We  shall  have  no  share  in  voting  upon 
any  of  these  amendments ;  for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we 
shall  be  entirely  out  of  the  Union,  and  can  be  considered 
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only  as  a  foreign  power.  It  is  true,  the  United  States  may 
admit  us  hereafter.  But  they  may  admit  us  on  tenns  un* 
equal  and  disadvantageous  to  us.  In  the  mean  time,  many 
or  their  laws,  by  which  we  shall  be  hereafter  bound,  may  hie 
particularly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  state,  as  we 
shall  have  no  share  in  their  formation.  Gentlemen  say  they 
will  not  be  influenced  by  what  others  have  done.  I  must 
confess  that  the  example  of  great  and  good  men,  and  wise 
states,  has  great  weight  with  me. 

It  is  said  there  is  a  probability  New  York  will  not  adopt 
this  Constitution.  Perhaps  she  may  not.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  principal  reason  of  her  opposing  it 
arises  from  a  selfish  motive.  She  has  it  now  in  her  power 
to  tax  indirectly  two  contiguous  states.  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  contribute  to  pay  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  of 
that  state,  by  consuming  large  quantities  of  goods,  the  duties 
of  which  are  now  levied  for  the  benefit  of  New  York  only. 
A  similar  policy  may  induce  the  United  States  to  lay  restric* 
tions  on  us,  if  we  are  out  of  the  Union.  These  considera* 
tions  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  us.  We  can  derive 
very  little  assistance  from  any  thing  New  York  will  do  on 
our  behalf.  Her  views  are  diametrically  opposite  to  ours. 
That  state  wants  all  her  imposts  for  her  own  exclusive 
support.  It  is  onr  interest  that  all  imposts  should  go  into 
the  general  treasury.  Should  Congress  receive  our  com- 
missioners, it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  this  business 
will  be  decided  on.  It  will  be  some  time  after  Congress 
meets  before  a  convention  is  appointed,  and  some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  convention  meets.  What  they  will  do, 
will  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  states,  and  then  a  conven- 
tion, or  the  legislature,  in  each  state,  will  have  to  ratify  it 
ultimately.  This  will  probably  take  up  eighteen  months  or 
two  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  national  government  is 
going  on.  Congress  will  appoint  all  the  great  officers,  and 
will  proceed  to  make  laws  and  form  regulations  for  the 
future  government  of  the  United  States.  This  state,  during 
that  time,  will  have  no  share  in  their  proceedings,  or  any 
•  negative  on  any  business  before  them.  Another  incon- 
venience which  will  arise  is  this:  we  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  impost,  which,  under  the  new  government, 
is  an  additional  fund ;  all  the  states  having  a  common  right 
to  it.     By  being  in  the  Union  we  should  have  a  right  to  our 
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proportionate  share  of  all  the  duties  and  imposts  collected  in 
all  the  stales,  iiut  by  adopting  this  resolution,  we  shall 
lose  the  benefit  of  this,  which  is  an  object  worthy  of  atten* 
tion.  Upon  the  whole,  I  can  see  no  possible  good  that  will 
result  to  this  state  from  following  the  resolution  before  us- 
I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  any  reasons  I  oifTer  will 
have  any  weight.  But  I  came  from  a  respectable  county 
to  give  my  reasons  for  or  against  the  Constitution.  They 
expect  them  from  me,  and  to  suppress  them  would  be  a 
violation  of  my  duty. 

Mr.  WILLIE  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
last  up  has  mentioned  the  resolution  of  Congress  now  lying 
before  us,  and  the  act  of  Assembly  under  which  we  met 
here,  which  says  that  we  should  deliberate  and  determine  on 
the  Constitution.  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  that  ?  Are 
we  to  ratify  it  at  all  events  ?  Have  we  not  an  equal  right 
to  reject  ?  We  do  not  determine  by  neither  rejecting  nor 
adopting.  It  is  objected  we  shall  be  out  of  the  Union.  So 
I  wish  to  be.  We  are  left  at  liberty  to  come  in  at  any  time. 
It  is  said  we  shall  suffer  a  great  loss  for  want  of  a  share  of 
the  impost.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  it  when  we  come 
in,  as'  much  as  if  we  adopted  now.  I  have  a  resolution  in 
my  pocket,  which  I  intend  to  introduce  if  this  resolution  is 
carried,  recommending  it  to  the  legislature  to  lay  an  im- 
post, for  the  use  of  Congress,  on  goods  imported  into  this 
state,  similar  to  that  which  may  be  laid  by  Congress 
on  goods  imported  into  the  adopting  states.  This  shows 
the  committee  what  is  my  intention,  and  on  what  foot- 
ing we  are  to  be.  This  being  the  case,  I  will  forfeit  my 
life  that  we  shall  come  in  for  a  share.  It  is  said  that  all  the 
offices  of  Congress  will  be  filled,  and  we  shall  have  no  share 
in  appointing  the  officers.  This  is  an  objection  of  very  litde 
importance.  Gentlemen  need  not  be  in  such  haste.  If  left 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  without  offices,  it  is  no  great 
cause  of  alarm.  The  gentleman  further  said  that  we  could 
send  no  representatives,  but  must  send  ambassadors  to  Con- 
gress, as  a  foreign  power.  I  assert  the  contrary  ;  and  that, 
whenever  a  convention  of  the  states  is  called.  North  Caro- 
liiia  will  be  called  upon  like  the  rest. ,  I  do  not  know  what 
these  gentlemen  would  desire. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  there  is  a  great  majority  against 
the  Constitution.     If  we  take  the  question  as  they  /propose 
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they  ktiow  it  would  lie  rejected,  and  bring  on  us  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  they  feelingly  foretell,  but 
which  can  never  in  the  least  alarm  me.  I  have  endeavored 
to  fall  in  with  their  opinions,  but  could  not.  We  have  a 
right,  in  plain  terms,  to  refuse  it  if  we  think  proper.  I  have^ 
in  my  proposition,  adopted,  word  for  word,  the  Virginia 
amendments,  with  one  or  two  additional  ones.  We  run  no 
risk  of  being  excluded  from  the  Union  when  we  think  proper 
to  come  in.  Virginia,  our  next  neighbor,  will  not  oppose 
our  admission.  We  have  a  common  cause  with  her.  She 
wishes  the  same  alterations.  We  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  her.  She  will  have  great  weight  in  Congress ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  she  will  do  every  thing  she  can  to  bring 
us  into  the  Union.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  deeply 
interested  in  our  being  admitted.  The  Creek  nation  would 
overturn  these  two  states  without  our  aid.  They  cannot 
exist  without  North  Carolina.  There  is  no  doubt  we  shall 
obtain  our  amendments,  and  come  into  the  Union  when  we 
please.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  other  states, 
have  proposed  amendments.  New  York  will  do  also,  if  she 
ratifies.  There  will  be  a  majority  of  the  states,  and  the 
most  respectable,  important,  and  extensive  states  also,  desi- 
rous of  amendments,  and  favorable  to  our  admission. 

As  great  names  have  been  mentioned,  I  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  great  abilities  and 
respectability  are  well  known.  When  the  Convention  sat 
in  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Madison  received  a  letter  from 
him.  In  that  letter  he  said  he  wished  nine  states  would 
adopt  it,  not  because  it  deserved  ratification,  but  to  preserve 
the  Union.  But  he  wished  that  the  other  four  states  would 
reject  it,  that  there  might  be  a  certainty  of  obtaining  amend- 
ments. Congress  may  go  on,  and  take  no  notice  of  our 
amendments ;  but  I  am  confident  they  will  do  nothing  of 
importance  till  a  convention  be  called.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
amendments  may  be  ratified  either  by  conventions  or  the 
legislatures  of  the  states.  In  either  case,  it  may  take  up 
about  eighteen  months.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  be 
eighteen  years  out  of  the  Union  than  adopt  it  in  its  present 
defective  form. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  clear  my- 
self from  the  imputation  of  the  gentleman  last  up.  If  any 
part  of  my  conduct  warrants  his  aspersion,  — if  ever  I  hunted 
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after  offices,  or  sought  public  favors  to  promote  private  inter- 
est, —  let  the  instances  be  pointed  out.  If  I  know  myseUy 
I  never  did.  It  is  easy  for  any  man  to  throw  out  illiberal 
and  ungenerous  insinuations.  I  have  no  view  to  offices  undet 
this  Constitution.  My  views  are  much  humbler.  When  1 
spoke  of  Congress  establishing  offices,  I  meant  great  offices, 
the  establishment  of  which  might  affect  the  interests  of  the 
states  ;  and  I  added  that  they  would  proceed  to  make  laws, 
deeply  affecting  us,  without  any  influence  of  our  own.  As 
to  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
me  who  is  an  officer,  if  he  be  a  good  man. 

Mr.  JONES  replied,  that  in  every  publication  one  might 
see  ill  motives  assigned  to  the  opposers  of  the  Constitution. 
One  reason  assigned  for  their  opposition  was,  that  they  feared 
the  loss  of  their  influence,  and  diminution  of  their  importance. 
He  said,  that  it  was  fair  its  opposers  should.be  permitted  to 
retort,  and  assign  a  reason  equally  selfish  for  the  conduct  of 
its  friends.  Expectation  to  offices  might  influence  them,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  office  and  influence  might  bias  the  others. 
He  intended  no  allusion  to  that  gentleman,  for  whom  he  de- 
clared he  had  the  highest  respect. 

Mr.  SPENCER  rose  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Halifax.  He  premised,  that  he  wished  no  res- 
olution to  be  carried  without  the  utmost  deliberation  and 
candor.  He  thought  the  proposition  was  couched  in  such 
modest  terms  as  could  not  possibly  give  offence  to  the  other 
states  ;  that  the  amendments  it  proposed  were  to  be  laid  be- 
fore Congress,  and  would  probably  be  admitted,  as  they 
were  similar  to  those  which  were  wished  for  and  proposed 
by  several  of  the  adopting  states.  He  always  thought  it 
more  proper,  and  agreeable  to  prudence,  to  propose  amend- 
ments previous,  rather  than  subsequent,  to  ratification.  He 
said  that,  if  two  or  more  persons  entered  into  a  copartnership, 
and  employed  a  scrivener  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  copart- 
nership in  a  particular  form,  and,  on  readmg  them,  they  found 
them  to  be  erroneous, — it  would  be  thought  very  strange 
if  any  of  them  should  say,  "  Sign  it  first,  and  we  shall  have 
it  altered  hereafter."  If  it  should  be  signed  before  altera- 
tion, it  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  indiscretion.  As, 
therefore,  it  was  a  principle  of  prudence,  in  matters  of  pri- 
vate property,  not  to  assent  to  any  obligation  till  its  errors 
were  removed,  he  thought  the  principle  infinitely  more  neces- 
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sary  to  be  ati  ended  to  in  a  matter  which  concerned  such  a 
number  of  people,  and  so  many  millions  yet  unborn.  Gen- 
tlemen said  they  should  be  out  of  the  Union.  He  observed, 
that  they  were  before  confederated  with  the  other  states  by 
a  solemn  compact,  which  was  not  to  be  dissdved  without 
the  consent  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  North  Carolina 
had  not  assented  to  its  dissolution.  If  it  was  dissolved,  it 
was  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  adopting  states.  It  was 
a  maxim  of  law  that  the  same  solemnities  were  neces- 
sary to  destroy,  which  were  necessary  to  create,  a  deed 
or  contract.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  if  they  should 
be  out  of  the  Union  by  proposing  previous  amendments, 
they  were  as  much  so  now.  If  the  adoption  by  nine 
states  enabled  them  to  exclude  the  other  four  states,  be 
thought  North  Carolina  might  then  be  considered  as  excluded. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  doctrine  well  founded.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  each  state  might  come  into  the  Union 
when  she  thought  proper.  He  confessed  it  gave  him  some 
concern,  but  he  looked  on  the  short  exclusion  of  eighteen 
months  —  if  it  might  be  called  exclusion  —  as  infinitely  less 
dangerous  than  an  unconditional  adoption.  He  expected 
the  amendments  would  be  adopted,  and  when  they  were, 
this  state  was  ready  to  embrace  it.  No  great  inconvenience 
could  result  from  this.  [Mr.  Spencer  made  some  other  re- 
marks, but  spoke  too  low  to  be  heard.] 

Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
very  awful  moment.  On  a  right  decision  of  this  question 
may  possibly  depend  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country 
for  ages.  Whatever  be  the  decision  of  the  house  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  ought  to  be  well  weighed  before  it  is  given.  We 
ought  to  view  our  situation  in  all  its  consequences,  and  deter- 
mine with  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  It  has  I>een 
suggested,  not  only  out  of  doors,  but  during  the  course  of  the 
debates,  that,  if  we  are  out  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  other  states,  and  4iot  ours.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  the  consent  of  each  state  was  necessary 
for  any  alteration.  It  is  also  true  that  the  consent  of  nine 
states  renders  the  Constitution  binding  on  them.  The  un- 
happy consequences  of  that  unfortunate  article  in  this  Con- 
federation produced  the  necessity  of  this  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Every  body  knows  that,  through  the  peculiar 
obstinacy  of  Rhode  Island,  many  great  advantages  were  lost. 
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Notwithstanding  her  weakness,  she  uniformly  opposed  every 
regulation  for  the  benefit  and  honor  of  the  Union  at  large. 
The  other  states  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  own  security  and  welfare,  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  that  little  state.  The  deputies  from  twelve  states 
unanimously  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  happiness  of  all 
America  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  and  obsti- 
nacy of  so  inconsiderable  a  part. 

It  will  often  happen,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  that 
the  policy  which  is  proper  on  common  occasions  fails,  and 
that  laws  which  do  very  well  in  the  regular  administration 
of  a  government  cannot  stand  when  every  thing  is  going 
into  confusion.  In  such  a  case,  the  safety  of  the  community 
must  supersede  every  other  consideration,  and  every  subsist- 
ing regulation  which  interferes  with  that  must  be  departed 
from,  rather  than  that  the  people  should  be  ruined.  The 
Convention,  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  manliness  which  1 
admire,  dispensed  with  a  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent change,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  a  permanent 
remedy  for  this  evil,  not  barely  by  dispensing  with  the  con- 
sent of  one  member  in  future  alterations,  but  by  making  the 
consent  of  nine  sufficient  for  the  whole,  if  the  rest, did  not 
agree,  considering  that  the  consent  of  so  large  a  number 
ought  in  reason  to  govern  the  whole ;  and  the  proportion 
was  taken  from  the  old  Confederation,  which  in  the  most 
important  cases  required  the  consent  of  nine,  and  in  every 
thing,  except  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  made  that 
number  sufficient.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  adoption 
of  this  government  would  be  improper,  because  it  would  in- 
terfere with  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state.  No  oath 
of  allegiance  requires  us  to  sacrifice  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try. When  the  British  government  attempted  to  establish 
a  tyranny  in  America,  the  people  did  not  think  their  oath 
of  allegiance  bound  them  to  submit  to  it.  I  had  taken 
that  oath  several  times  myself,  but  had  no  scruple  to  oppose 
their  tyrannical  measures.  The  great  principle  is.  The  safe- 
ty of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  Government  was  ori- 
ginally instituted  for  their  welfare,  and  whatever  may  be  its 
form,  this  ought  to  be  its  object.  This  is  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  our  government  is  founded.  In  other 
countries,  they  suppose   the  existence  of  original  compact. 

and  infer  that,  if  the  sovereign  violates  his  part  of  it,  the  . 
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peoplb  have  a  right  to  resist.  If  he  does  not,  the  govcfito- 
ment  must  remain  unchanged,  unless  the  sovereign, consents 
to  an  alteration.  In  America,  our  governments  have  been 
clearlj  created  by  the  people  themselves.  The  same  au- 
thority that  created  can  destroy  ;  and  the  people  may  un- 
doubtedly change  the  government,  not  because  it  is  ill  ex- 
ercised, but  because  they  conceive  another  form  will  be  more 
conducive  to  their  welfare.  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for 
departing  from  the  rigid  article  in  the  Confederation  requir- 
ing a  unanimous  consent.  We  were  compelled  to  do  this, 
or  see  our  country  ruined.  In  the  manner  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, the  Convention,  however,  appear  to  have  acted  with 
great  prudence,  in  copying  the  example  of  the  Confedera- 
tion in  all  other  particulars  of  the  greatest  moment,  by 
authorizing  nine  states  to  bind  the  whole.  It  is  suggested, 
indeed,  that,  though  ten  states  have  adopted  this  new  Con- 
stitution, yet,  as  they  had  no  right  to  dissolve  the  old  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  these  still  subsist,  and  the  old  Union 
remains,  of  which  we  are  a  part.  The  truth  of  that  sug- 
gestion may  well  be  doubted,  on  this  ground  :  when  the 
principles  of  a  constitution  are  violated,  the  constitution  it- 
self is  dissolved,  or  may  be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
parties  to  it.  Now,  according  to  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, Congress  had  authority  to  demand  money,  in  a  certain 
proportion,  from  the  respective  states,  to  answer  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Union.  Whatever  requisitions  they  made  for  that 
purpose  were  constitutionally  binding  on  the  states.  The 
states  had  no  discretion  except  as  to  the  mode  of  raising 
the  money.  Perhaps  every  state  has  committed  repeated 
violations  of  the  demands  of  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  from  any  dishonorable  intention  in  many  of  the  states ; 
but  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  fact  is,  such  violations  were 
committed.  The  consequence  is  that,  upon  the  principle  I 
have  mentioned,  (and  in  which  I  believe  all  writers  agree,) 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  ^re  no  longer  binding.  It  is 
alleged  that,  by  making  the  consent  of  nine  sufficient  to  form 
a  government  for  themselves,  the  first  nine  may  exclude  the 
other  four.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  allegation.  When 
the  new  Constitution  was  proposed,  it  was  proposed  to  the 
thirteeen  states  in  the  Union.  It  was  desired  that  all  should 
agree,  if  possible ;  but  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  they 
took  care  that  nine  states  might  at  least  save  themselves 
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from  destructioa.  Each,  undoubtedly^  had  a  right  on  the 
first  proposition,  because  it  was  proposed  to  them  all.  The 
only  doubt  can  be,  whether  they  had  a  right  afterwards.  In 
my  opinion,  when  any  state  has  once  rejected  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  cannot  claim  to  come  in  afterwards  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

If  it  does  not,  in  plain  terms,  reject,  but  refuses  to  accede 
for  the  present,  I  think  the  other  states  may  regard  this  as 
an  absolute  rejection,  and  refuse  to  admit  us  afterwards  but 
at  their  pleasure,  and  on  what  terms  they  please.  Gentle- 
men wish  for  amendments.  On  this  subject,  though  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  necessity  of  amendments,  I  believe  none  will 
deny  the  propriety  of  proposing  some,  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  more  general  satisfaction.  The  question, 
then,  is,  whether  it  is  most  prudent  for  us  to  come  into  the 
Union  immediately,  and  propose  amendments,  (as  has  been 
done  in  the  other  states,)  or  to  propose  amendments,  and  be 
out  of  the  Union  till  all  these  be  agreed  to  by  the  other 
states.  The  consequences  of  either  resolution  I  beg  leave 
to  state.  By  adopting,  we  shall  be  in  the  Union  with  our 
sister  states,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  our  prosperity 
and  safety.  We  shall  avoid  the  danger  of  a  separation,  a 
danger  of  which  the  latent  effects  are  unknown.  So  jfar 
am  1  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  that  I  would 
give  up  many  things  against  my  own  opinion  to  obtain  it* 
If  we  sacrificed  it  by  a  rejection  of  the  Constitution,  or  a 
refusal  to  adopt,  (which  amounts,  I  think,  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,)  the  very  circumstance  of  disunion  may  occasion  ani- 
mosity between  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  states^ 
whi(!h  may  be  the  means  of  severing  us  forever. 

We  shall  lose  the  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the  other 
states  from  the  new  government.  Their  trade  will  flourish ; 
goods  will  sell  cheap f  their  commodities  will  rise  in  value; 
and  their  distresses,  occasioned  by  the  war,  will  gradually  be 
removed.  Ours,  for  want  of  these  advantages,  will  continue* 
Another  very  material  consequence  will  result  from  it :  we 
shall  lose  our  share  of  the  imposts  in  all  the  states,  which, 
under  this  Constitution,  is  to  go  into  the  federal  treasury* 
It  is  the  particular  local  interest  of  this  state  to  adopt,  on  this 
account,  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Union.  At  present,  all  these  imposts  go  into  the  respective 
treasury  of  each  state,  and  we  well  know  our  own  are  of  little 
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oonseq  lence,  compared  to  those  of  the  other  states  in  general. 
The  gentleman  from  Halifax  ^Mr.  Jones)  has  offered  an  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  the  loss  ot  our  share  of  the  impost.  In 
my  opinion,  that  expedient  will  not  answer  the  purpose* 
The  amount  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  this  state  is 
very  little ;  and  if  these  resolutions  are  agreed  to,  it  will  be 
less.  1  ask  any  gentleman  whether  the  United  States  would 
receive,  from  the  duties  of  this  state,  so  much  as  would  be  our 
proportion,  under  the  Constitution,  of  the  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported in  all  the  states.  Our  duties  would  be  no  manner  of 
compensation  for  such  proportion.  What  would  be  the  lan- 
guage of  Congress  on  our  holding  forth  such  an  offer  ?  "  If 
you  are  willing  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  you  must 
be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  it.  We  will  make  no  partial 
agreement  with  you."  This  would  probably  be  their  lan- 
euage.  I  have  no  doubt  all  America  would  wish  North 
Carolina  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  is  of  importance 
to  them.  But  we  ought  to  consider  whether  ten  states  can 
do  longer  without  one,  or  one  without  ten.  On  a  compe- 
tition, which  will  give  way  ?  The  adopting  states  will  say, 
"  Other  states  had  objections  as  well  as  you ;  but  rather  than 
separate,  they  agreed  to  come  into  the  Union,  trusting  to  the 
justice  of  the  other  states  for  the  adoption  of  proper  amend- 
ments afterwards.  One  most  respectable  state,  Virginia,  has 
pursued  this  measure,  though  apparently  averse  to  the  system 
as  it  now  stands.  But  you  have  laid  down  the  condition  on 
which  alone  you  will  come  into  the  Union.  We  must  accede 
to  your  particular  propositions,  or  be  disunited  from  you 
altogether.  Is  it  fit  that  North  Carolina  shall  dictate  to  the 
whole  Union  ?  We  may  be  convinced  by  your  reason,  but 
our  conduct  will  certainly  not  be  altered  by  your  resistance.^' 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  if  Virginia  thought  it  right  to  adopt  and 
propose  amendments,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  that  time,  surely  it  is  much  more  so  for  us  in  our 
present  situation.  That  state,  as  was  justly  observed,  is  a 
most  powerful  and  respectable  one.  Had  she  held  out,  it 
would  have  been  a  subject  of  most  serious  alarm.  But  she 
thought  the  risk  of  losing  the  union  altogether  too  dangerous 
to  be  incurred.  She  did  not  then  know  of  the  ratification  of 
New  Hampshire.  If  she  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt,  when 
only  eight  states  had  ratified,  is  it  not  much  more  necessary 
for  us  after  the  ratification  by  ten  ?     I  do  not  say  that  we 
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ought  servilely  to  imitate  any  example.  But  I  may  say,  that 
the  examples  of  wise  men  and  intelligent  nations  are  worthy 
of  respect ;  and  that,  in  general,  we  may  be  much  safer  in 
following  than  in  departing  from  them.  In  my  opinion,  as 
many  of  the  amendments  proposed  are  similar  to  amend- 
ments recommended  not  only  by  Virginia,  but  by  other  states, 
there  is  great  probability  of  their  being  obtained.  All  the 
amendments  proposed,  undoubtedly,  will  not  be,  nor  I  think 
ought  to  be ;  but  such  as  tend  to  secure  more  effectually  the 
liberties  of  the  people  against  an  abuse  of  the  powers  granted^ 
in  all  human  probability,  will ;  for  in  such  amendments  ah 
the  states  are  equally  interested.  The  probability  of  such 
amendments  being  obtained  is  extremely  great ;  for  though 
three  states  ratified  the  Constitution  unanimously,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  opposition  in  the  other  states.  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  majority  was  small.  In  Massachusetts,  there 
was  a  strong  opposition.  In  Connecticut,  the  opposition  was 
about  one  third  :  so  it  was  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Maryland, 
the  minority  was  small,  but  very  respectable.  In  Virginia, 
they  had  little  more  than  a  bare  majority.  There  was  a 
powerful  minority  in  South  Carolina.  Can  any  man  pre- 
tend to  say  that,  thus  circumstanced,  the  states  would  dis- 
approve of  amendments  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
people  at  large  ?  There  is  a  very  great  probability,  if  not  an 
absolute  certainty,  that  amendments  will  be  obtained.  The 
interest  of  North  Carolina  would  add  greatly  to  the  scale  in 
their  favor.  If  we  do  not  accede,  we  may  injure  the  states 
who  wish  for  amendments,  by  withdrawing  ourselves  from 
their  assistance.  We  are  not,  at  any  event,  in  a  condition 
to  stand  alone.  God  forbid  we  should  be  a  moment  sepa- 
rated from  our  sister  states!  If  we  are,  we  shall  be  in  great 
danger  of  a  separation  forever.  I  trust  every  gentleman  will 
pause  before  he  contributes  to  so  awful  an  event. 

We  have  been  happy  in  our  connection  with  the  other 
states.  Our  freedom,  independence,  every  thing  dear  to  us, 
has  been  derived  from  that  union  we  are  now  going  rashly 
to  dissolve.  If  we  are  to  be  separated,  let  every  gentleman 
well  weigh  the  ground  he  stands  on  before  he  votes  for  the 
separation.  Let  him  not  have  to  reproach  himself,  hereafter, 
that  he  voted  without  due  consideration  for  a  measure  that 
proved  the  destruction  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Iiedell  then  observed  that  there  were  insinuations 
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thrown  out|  against  those  who  favored  the  Constitution) 
that  they  had  a  view  of  getting  offices  and  emoluments.  He 
said,  he  hoped  no  man  thought  him  so  wicked  as  to  sacrifice 
ihe  interest  of  his  country  to  private  views.  He  declared,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  the  insinuation  was  unjust  and  ill- 
founded  as  to  himself.  He  believed  it  was  so  with  respect 
to  the  rest.  The  interest  and  happiness  of  his  country  sdely 
goverm^d  him  on  that  occasion.  He  could  appeal  to  some 
members  in  the  house,  and  particularly  to  those  who  knew 
him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  that  his  disposition  had 
never  been  pecuniary,  and  that  he  had  never  aspired  to 
offices.  At  the  b(*|2;iuning  of  the  revolution,  he  said,  he  held 
one  of  the  l)est  offices  in  the  state  under  the  crown — an 
office  on  which  he  depended  for  his  support.  His  relations 
were  in  Great  Britain ;  yet,  though  thus  circumstanced,  so 
far  was  he  from  being  influenced  by  pecuniary  motives,  or 
emoluments  of  office,  that,  as  soon  as  his  situation  would  ad- 
mit of  it,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  join  the  op|)ositioa 
to  Great  Britain ;  nor  would  the  richest  office  of  America 
have  tempted  him  to  adhere  to  that  unjust  cause  of  the  Brit- 
ish government.  He  apologized  for  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  ;  but  he  observed,  that  reflections  of  that  kind 
were  considered  as  having  applied,  unless  they  were  taken 
notice  of.  He  attributed  no  unworthy  motives  to  any  gen- 
tleman in  the  house.  He  believed  most  of  them  wished  to 
pursue  the  interest  of  their  country  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  it.  He  hoped  other  gentlemen  would  be  equally 
liberal. 

Mr.  WILLIE  JONES  observed,  that  he  assigned  un- 
worthy motives  to  no  one.  He  thought  a  gentleman  had  insin- 
uated that  the  opposition  all  acted  from  base  motives.  He 
was  well  assured  that  their  motives  were  as  good  as  those  of 
the  other  party,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  retort  by 
showing  that  selfish  views  might  influence  as  well  on  one 
side  as  the  other.  He  intended,  however,  no  particular  re- 
flection on  those  two  gentlemen  who  had  applied  the  obser- 
vation to  themselves  —  for  whom,  he  said,  he  had  the  highest 
respect,  and  was  sorry  he  had  made  the  observation,  as  it 
had  given  them  pain.  But  if  they  were  conscious  that  the 
observation  did  not  apply  to  them,  they  ought  not  to  be  of- 
fended at  it.  He  then  explained  the  nature  of  the  resolutions 
he  proposed;    and  the  plain   question  was,  whether  they 
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should:  adopt  tham  or  not.  He  was  not  afraid  that  North 
Carolina  would  not  be  admitted  at  any  time  hereafter , 
Maryland,  he  said,  had  not  confederated  for  many  years  with 
the  other  states ;  yet  she  was  considered  in  the  mean  tim^ 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  was  allowed  as  such  to  send  her 
proportion  of  men  and  money,  and  was  at  length  admittficl 
into  the  confederacy,  in  1781.  This,  he  said,  showed  how 
the  adopting  states  would  act  on  the  present  occasion* 
North  Carolina  might  come  into  the  Union  when  she 
pleased. 

Gov.  JOHNSTON  made  some  observations  as  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Maryland,  but  in  too  low  a  voice  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH  observed,  that  the  first  convention 
which  met  to  consult  on  the  necessary  alterations  of  the  Con- 
federation, so  as  to  make  it  efficient,  and  put  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  on  a  better  footing,  not  consisting  of  a 
sufficient  number  from  the  different  states,  so  as  to  authorize 
them  to  proceed,  returned  without  effecting  any  thing ;  but 
proposed  that  another  convention  should  be  called,  to  have 
more  extensive  powers  to  alter  and  amend  the  Confedera- 
tion. This  proposition  of  that  convention  was  warmly  op^ 
posed  in  Congress*  Mr.  King,  from  Massachusetts,  insisted 
on  the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  that  the  existing 
system  ought  to  stand  as  it  was.  His  arguments,  he  saioi 
were,  that  it  might  destroy  the  Confederation  to  propose  al- 
terations ;  that  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  states  was 
necessary  to  introduce  those  alterations,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  obtained ;  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  it.  He  wondered  how  gentlemen  came  to  enter- 
tain diflferent  opinions  now.  He  declared  he  had  listened 
with  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  and  had  endeavored  to  remove  every  kind  of  bias 
from  his  mind  ;  yet  he  had  heard  nothing  of  sufficient  weight 
to  induce  him  to  alter  his  opinion.  He  was  sorry  that  there 
was  any  division  on  that  import^mt  occasion,  and  wished  they 
could  all  go  hand  in  hand. 

As  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  temporary  exclusion  from  the 
Union,  he  thought  them  trifling.  He  asked  if  a  few  politi- 
cal advantages  could  be  put  in  competition  with  our  lib- 
erties. Gentlemen  said  that  amendments  would  probaUy 
be  obtained.     He  thought  their  arguments  and  reasons  were 
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not  so  sure  a  method  to  obtain  them  as  withholding  their 
consent  would  be.  He  could  not  conceive  that  the  adopting 
states  would  take  any  measures  to  keep  this  state  out  of  the 
Union.  If  a  right  view  were  taken  of  the  subject,  he  said 
they  could  not  be  blamed  in  staying  out  of  the  Union  till 
amendments  were  obtained.  The  compact  between  the 
states  was  violated  by  the  other  states,  and  not  by  North 
Carolina.  Would  the  violating  party  blame  the  upright 
pirty  ?  This  determination  would  correspond  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  who  had  written  from  France  on  the 
subject.  He  would  lay  stress  on  no  man's  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  that  gentleman  was  very  respectable. 

Mr.  DAVIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a 
great  majority  against  the  Constitution,  and  in  favor  of  the 
gentleman's  proposition.  The  object  of  the  majority,  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  pursue  the  most  probable  method  of  obtaining 
amendments.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Halifax  has 
said  this  is  the  most  eligible  method  of  obtaining  them.  My 
opinion  is  the  very  reverse.  Let  us  weigh  the  probabili^ 
of  both  modes  proposed,  and  determine  with  candor  which 
is  the  safest  and  surest  method  of  obtaining  the  wished-for 
alterations.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Anson  has  said 
that  our  conduct  in  adhering  to  these  resolutions  would  be 
modest.  What  is  his  idea  or  definition  of  modesty  ?  The 
term  must  be  very  equivocal.  So  far  from  being  modest,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  no  less  than  an  arrogant,  dictatorial 
proposal  of  a  constitution  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  shall  be  no  part  of  that  confederacy,  and  yet  attempt  to 
dictate  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  said  to  be  most  agreeable  to  prudence.  If 
our  real  object  be  amendments,  every  man  must  agree  that 
the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  them  are  the  most  prudent. 
Four  of  the  most  respectable  states  have  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution, and  recommended  amendments.  New  York,  (if  she  re- 
fuses to  adopt,)  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Carolina,  will  be  the 
only  states  out  of  the  Union.  But  if  these  three  were  added^ 
they  would  compose  a  majority  in  favor  of  amendments,  and 
might,  by  various  means,  compel  the  other  states  into  the 
measure.  It  must  be  granted  that  there  is  no  way  of  ob- 
taining amendments  but  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  two  thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  in  the 
confederacy  may  require  Congress  to  call  a  convention  to 
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propose  amendmentSy  or  the  same  proportion  of  both  houses 
may  propose  them.  It  will  then  be  of  no  consequence  that 
we  stand  out  and  propose  amendments.  Without  adoption 
we  are  not  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and,  possessing  no 
federal  rights,  can  neither  make  any  proposition  nor  require 
Congress  to  call  a  convention. 

Is  it  not  clear,  however  strange  it  may  be,  that  we  are 
withholding  our  weight  from  those  states  who  are  of  our  own 
opinion,  and  by  a  perverse  obstinacy  obstructing  the  very 
measure  we  wish  to  promote  ?  If  two  thirds  of  both  houses 
are  necessary  to  send  forward  amendments  to  the  states, 
would  it  not  be  prudent  that  we  should  be  there,  and  add 
our  vote  to  the  number  of  those  states  who  are  of  the  same 
sentiment  ?  The  honorable  member  from  Anson  has  likened 
this  business  to  a  copartnership,  comparing  small  things  to 
great.  The  comparison  is  only  just  in  one  respect :  the 
dictatorial  proposal  of  North  Carolina  to  the  American  con- 
federacy is  like  a  beggarly  bankrupt  addressing  an  opulent 
company  of  merchants,  and  arrogantly  telling  them,  "  I  wish 
to  be  in  copartnership  with  you,  but  the  terms  must  be  such 
as  I  please. ^^  What  has  North  Carolina  to  put  into  the  stock 
with  the  other  states?  Have  we  not  felt  our  poverty.? 
What  was  the  language  of  Congress  on  their  last  requisition 
on  this  state  ?  Surely  gentlemen  must  rememl)er  the  pain- 
ful terms  in  which  our  delinquency  was  treated.  The  gen- 
tleman has  also  said  that  we  shall  still  be  a  part  of  the 
Union,  and  if  we  be  separated,  it  is  not  our  fault.  This  is 
an  obvious  solecism.  It  is  our  own  faulty  sir,  and  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  means  we  are  now  pursuing.  North 
Carolina  stands  foremost  in  the  point  of  delinquency,  and 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  Confederation.  The  conduct  of 
this  state  has  been  among  the  principal  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  revolution  in  our  federal  government.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  has  also  added,  ^^  that  it  was  a  rule  in  law  that 
the  same  solemnities  were  necessary  to  annul,  which  were 
necessary  to  create  or  establish,  a  compact ;  and  that,  as  thir- 
teen states  created,  so  thirteen  states  must  concur  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Confederation."  —  This  may  be  talking 
like  a  lawyer  or  a  judge,  but  it  is  very  unlike  a  politician. 
A  majority  is  the  rule  of  republican  decisions.  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  America  that  gave  that 
system  validity,  and  the  same  authority  can  and  will  annul 
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it  at  an}  time.  Every  man  of  common  sense  knows  that 
political  power  is  political  risht.  Lawyers  may  cavil  and 
quibble  about  the  necessity  or  unanimityi  but  the  true  prin- 
ciple is  otherwise.  In  every  republican  community,  the 
majority  binds  the  minority ;  and  whether  confederated  or  sep- 
arated, the  principle  will  equally  apply.  We  have  no  right 
to  come  into  the  Union  until  we  exercise  the  right  of  decid- 
ing on  the  question  referred  to  us.  Adoption  places  us  in 
the  Union  —  rejection  extinguishes  the  right  forever.  The 
scheme  proposed  by  these  gentlemen  will  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  absolute  rejection  ;  it  may  amuse  the  people, 
and  answer  a  purpose  Aere,  but  will  not  answer  any  purpose 
there. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Halifax  asserts,  "  We  may 
come  in  when  we  please."  The  gentleman  from  New 
Hanover,  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  endeavored  to 
alarm  and  frighten  us  about  the  dangerous  influence  of  the 
Eastern  States.  If  he  deserves  any  credit,  can  we  expect 
they  will  let  us  into  the  Union,  until  they  have  accomplished 
their  particular  views,  and  then  but  on  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous terms  ?  Commercial  regulations  will  be  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  first  session  of  Congress,  in  which  our 
interests  will  be  totally  neglected.  Every  man  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  first  acts  and  regulations, 
as  they  will  probably  give  a  tone  to  the  j)olicy  of  ages  yet  to 
come;  and  this  scheme  will  add  greatly  to  the  influence  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  proportionably  diminish  the  power 
and  interests  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  gentleman  says  he  has  a  project  in  his  pocket,  which, 
he  risks  his  life,  will  induce  the  other  states  to  give  us  a  share 
of  the  general  impost.  I  am  fully  satisfied,  sir,  this  project 
will  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  will 
be  no  compensation  for  irretrievable  public  loss.  Every 
man  who  knows  the  resources  of  our  commerce,  and  our 
situation,  will  be  clearly  convinced  that  the  project  cannot 
sncceed.  The  whole  produce  of  our  duties,  lx)th  by  land  and 
water,  is  very  trifling.  For  several  years  past,  it  has  not  ex- 
ceeded £10,000  of  our  own  paper  money.  It  will  not  be 
more  —  probably  less — if  we  were  out  of  the  Union.  The 
whole  proportion  of  this  state  of  the  public  debts,  except  this 
mere  pittance,  must  be  raised  from  the  people  by  direct  and 
immediate  taxation. 
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But  the  fact  is,  siri  it  cannot  be  raised,  because  it  cannot 
be  paid ;  and  without  sharing  in  the  general  impost,  we  shall 
never  discharge  our  quota  of  the  federal  debt.  What  does 
he  offer  the  other  states  ?  The  poor  pittance  I  have  men-* 
tioned.  Can  we  suppose  Congress  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
duty,  interest,  and  justice  ?  Would  their  constituents  permit 
thorn  to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  to  pay  our  debts  ? 
We  have  no  equivalent  to  give  them  for  it.  As  several 
powerful  states  have  proposed  amendments,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  be  supported  with  zeal  and  perseverance,  so  that  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  object  of  amendments  will  be  lost. 
We  may  struggle  on  for  a  few  years,  and  render  ourselves 
wretched  and  contemptible ;  but  we  must  at  last  come  into 
the  Union  on  their  terms,  however  humiliating  they  may  be. 
The  project  on  the  table  is  little  better  than  an  absolute  re- 
jection, and  is  neither  rational  nor  politic,  as  it  cannot  pro- 
mote the  end  proposed. 

Mr.  LOCKE,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davie,  expressed  some  ap- 
prehensions that  the  Constitution,  if  adopted  as  it  then  stood, 
would  render  the  people  poor  and  miserable.  He  thought  it 
would  be  very  productive  of  expenses.  The  advantages  of 
the  impost  he  considered  as  of  little  consequence,  as  he 
thought  all  the  money  raised  that  way,  and  more,  would  be 
swept  away  by  courtly  parade  —  the  emoluments  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  other  members  of  the  government,  the  Supreme 
Court,  &c.  These  expenses  would  double  the  impost,  in 
his  opinion.  They  would  render  the  states  bankrupt. 
The  imposts,  he  imagined,  would  be  inconsiderable.  The 
people  of  America  began  to  import  less  foreign  frippery. 
Every  wise  planter  was  fond  of  home  manufacture.  The 
Northern  States  maiuifactured  considerably,  and  he  thought 
manufactures  would  increase  daily.  He  thought  a  previous 
ratification  dangerous.  The  worst  that  could  happen  would 
be,  that  we  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  Union.  He  would 
rather  that  should  be  the  case,  than  embrace  a  tyrannical 
government,  and  give  away  our  rights  and  privileges.  He 
was  therefore  determined  to  vote  for  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Halifax. 

Mr.  SPENCER  observed  that,  if  the  conduct  of  North 
Carolina  would  be  immodest  and  dictatorial  in  proposing 
amendments,  and  if  it  was  proposing  a  constitution  to  the 
other  states,  he  was  sure  the  other  states,  who  had  proposed 
the  same  amendments,  were  equally  guilty  of  immodestj  and 
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dictating  a  constitution  to  the  other  states ;  the  only 
ence  being,  that  this  state  does  not  adopt  previously.  The 
gentleman  had  objections  to  his  legal  maxims,  and  said  they 
were  not  politic.  He  would  be  extremely  sorry,  he  said,  if 
the  maxims  of  justice  should  not  take  place  in  politics. 
Were  this  to  be  the  case,  there  could  be  no  faith  put  in  any 
compact.  He  thought  the  comparison  of  the  state  to  a  beg- 
gar was  a  degradation  of  it,  and  insisted  on  the  propriety  of 
bis  own  comparison,  which  he  thought  obvious  to  any  one. 
He  acknowledged  that  an  exclusion  from  the  Union  would 
be  a  most  unhappy  circumstance  ;  but  he  had  no  idea  that 
it  would  be  the  case.  As  this  mode  of  proceeding  would 
hasten  the  amendments,  he  could  not  but  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  JONES  defined  the  word  modesty  by  contrasting  it 
with  its  antagonist,  impudence.  The  gentleman  found  fault 
with  the  observation,  that  this  was  the  most  decent  and  best 
way  of  obtaining  amendments.  If  gentlemen  would  propose 
a  more  eligible  method,  he  would  consent  to  that.  He  said 
the  gentleman  had  reviled  the  state  by  his  comparison,  and 
must  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  every  gentleman  in  the  house. 
He  had  no  apprehension  that  the  other  states  would  refuse 
to  admit  them  into  the  Union,  when  they  thought  proper  to 
come  in.  It  was  their  interest  to  admit  them.  He  asked 
if  a  beggar  would  refuse  a  boon,  though  it  were  but  a  shilling; 
or  if  twelve  men,  struggling  under  a  heavy  load,  would  refuse 
the  assistance  of  a  thirteenth  man. 

A  desultory  conversation  now  took  place. 

Mr.  DAVIE  hoped  they  would  not  take  up  the  whole 
collectively,  but  that  the  proposed  amendments  would  be 
considered  one  by  one.  Some  other  gentlemen  expressed 
the  same  desire. 

Many  other  gentlemen  thought  the  resolution  very  proper  as  it  stood. 

The  question  being  put,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  committee. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  committee  should  rise.  Mr.  President 
resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Kenan  reported,  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  Convention,  that  the  committee  had  again  had  the  Constitution 
proposed  for  the  future  government  of  the  United  States  under  consider- 
ation, and  had  come  to  a  resolution  thereupon ;  which  he  read  in  his 
place,  and  aOerwards  delivered  in  at  the  clerk's  table. 

Ordered^  That  the  said  report  lie  on  the  table  until  to-morrow  morn- 
tng,  9  o'clock ;  to  which  time  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  August  1,  1788. 

The  Convention  met  according  to  adjournment. 
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Mr.  IREDELL.  Mr.  President :  I  befieve,  sir,  all  de« 
bate  is  now  at  an  end.  It  is  useless  to  contend  any  longer 
against  a  majority  that  is  irresistible.  We  submit,  with  the 
deference  that  becomes  us,  to  the  decision  of  a  majority;  but 
my  friends  and  myself  are  anxious  that  something  may  ap- 

rear  on  the  Journal  to  show  our  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
have  therefore  a  resolution  in  my  hand  to  offer,  not  with  a 
view  of  creating  any  debate,  (for  1  know  it  will  be  instantly 
rejected,)  but  merely  that  it  may  be  entered  on  the  Journal, 
with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  upon  it,  in  order  that  our  con- 
stituents and  the  world  may  know  what  our  opinions  really 
were  on  this  important  occasion.  We  prefer  this  to  the 
exceptionable  mode  of  a  protest,  which  might  increase  the 
spirit  of  party  animosity  among  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  is  an  event  we  wish  to  prevent,  if  possible.  I  there- 
fore, sir,  have  the  honor  of  moving — 

''  That  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  be  postponed, 
in  order  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  following  resolution." 

Mr.  IREDELL  then  read  the  resolution  in  his  place,  and 
afterwards  delivered  it  in  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  his  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  JOHN  SKINNER. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  M'DOWALL,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men,  most  strongly  objected  against  the  propriety  of  this 
motion.  They  thought  it  improper,  unprecedented,  and  a 
great  contempt  of  the  voice  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  IREDELL  replied,  that  he  thought  it  perfectly  regu- 
lar, and  by  no  means  a  contempt  of  the  majority.  The  sole 
intention  of  it  was  to  show  the  opinion  of  the  minority, 
which  could  not,  in  any  other  manner,  be  so  properly  done. 
They  wished  to  justify  themselves  to  their  constituents,  and 
the  people  at  large  would  judge  between  the  merits  of  the 
two  propositions.  They  wished  also  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  a  protest.  This  being  the  first 
time  he  ever  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  a  repre- 
sentative body,  he  did  not  solely  confide  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  proper  manner  of  bringing  his  resolution 
forward,  but  had  consulted  a  very  respectable  and  experi- 
enced member  of  that  house,  who  recommended  this  method 
to  him ;  and  he  well  knew  it  was  conformable  to  a  frequent 
practice  in  Congress,  as  he  had  observed  by  their  Journals. 
Each  member  had  an  equal  right  to  make  a  motion,  and  if 
seconded,  a  vote  ought  to  be  taken  upon  it ;  and  he  trusted 
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the  majority  would  not  be  so  arbitrary  as  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  this  method  to  deliver  their  sentiments  to  the  world. 

He  was  supported  by  Mr.  MACLAINE  and  Mr. 
SPAIGHT. 

Mr-  WILLIE  JONES  and  Mr.  SPENCER  insisted  on 
its  being  irregular,  and  said  they  might  protest.  Mr.  Jones 
said,  there  never  was  an  example  of  the  kind  before ;  that 
such  a  practice  did  not  prevail  in  Congress  when  he  was  a 
member  of  it,  and  he  well  knew  no  such  practice  had  ever 
prevailed  in  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  DAVIE  said,  he  was  sorry  that  gentlemen  should  not 
deal  fairly  and  liberally  with  one  another.  He  declared  it 
was  perfectly  parliamentary,  and  the  usual  practice  in  Con- 
gress. They  were  in  possession  of  the  motion,  and  could 
not  get  rid  of  it  without  taking  a  vote  upon  it.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  previous  question.  He  declared  that  nothin( 
hurt  his  feelings  so  much  as  the  blind  tyranny  of  a  deai 
majority. 

After  a  warm  discussion  on  this  point  by  several  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  house,  it  was  at  length  intimated  to 
Mr.  Iredell,  by  Mr.  Spaight,  across  the  house,  that  Mr.  Le- 
noir, and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  majority,  wished  he 
would  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present,  on  purpose  that 
the  resolution  of  the  committee  might  be  first  entered  on 
the  Journal,  which  had  not  been  done ;  and  afterwards  his 
motion  might  be  renewed.  Mr.  Iredell  declared  he  would 
readily  agree  to  this,  if  the  gentleman  who  had  seconded  him 
would,  desiring  the  house  to  remember  that  he  only  withdrew 
his  motion  for  that  reason,  and  hoped  he  should  have  leave 
to  introduce  it  afterwards  ;  which  seemed  to  be  understood. 
He  accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Skinner,  withdrew 
his  motion  ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house  was  then  read,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nal. The  resolution  was  accordingly  read  and  entered,  as 
follows,  viz. :  — 

**  Resolved  J  That  a  declaration  of  rights,  asserting  and  securing  from 
encroachment  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
unalienable  rights  of  the  people,  together  with  amendments  to  the  most 
ambiguous  and  exceptionable  parts  of  the  said  Constitution  of  goveriH 
ment,  ought  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  the  convention  of  the  states 
that  shall  or  may  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  said  Constitu* 
tion,  for  their  consideration,  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constito- 
lioii  aforesaid  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina.*' 
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"  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

"1.  That  there  are  certain  natural  rights,  of  which  men,  when  thej 
form  a  social  compact,  cannot  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity,  among 
which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiringi 
possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  pnrsuing  and  obtaining  happn 
ness  and  safety. 

'*  2.  That  all  power  is  naturally  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived 
from,  the  people ;  that  magistrates,  therefore,  are  their  trustees  and  agents, 
and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

V  3.  That  government  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the  common  benefit, 
protection,  and  security,  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is  absurd,  slavish,  and 
destructive  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

''  4.  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate 
public  emoluments  or  privileges- from  the  community,  but  in  consideration 
of  public  services,  which  not  being  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices 
of  magistrate,  legislator,  or  judge,  or  any  other  public  office,  to  be  hered* 
itary. 

**  5.  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  that  the  members  of  the  two 
first  may  be  restrained  from  oppression  by  feeling  and  participating  the 
public  burdens :  they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private 
station,  return  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied 
by  certain  and  regular  elections,  in  which  all  or  any  part  of  the  former 
members  to  be  eligible  or  ineligible,  as  the  rules  of  the  constitution  of 
government  and  the  laws  shall  direct. 

"  6.  That  elections  of  representatives  in  the  legislature  ought  to  be 
free  and  frequent,  and  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  ;  and  no  aid,  charge,  tax,  or  fee,  can  be  set,  rated, 
or  levied,  upon  the  people  without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  rep- 
resentatives so  elected ;  nor  can  they  be  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they 
have  not  in  like  manner  assented  for  the  public  good. 

"  7.  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by 
hny  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  legislature,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  exp- 
ercised. 

**  8,  That,  in  all  capital  and  criminal  prasecutions,  a  man  hath  a  right 
to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with 
the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to  call  for  evidence,  and  be  allowed  counsel 
in  his  favor,  and  a  fair  and  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  his  vici* 
nage,  without  whose  unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty,  (except 
in  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;)  nor  can  he  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

*'  9.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoiTed,  or  disseized  of 
his  freehold,  liberties,  privileges,  or  franchises,  or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or 
in  any  manner  destroyed,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  10.  That  every  freeman,  restrained  of  his  liberty,  is  entitled  to  a 
remedy  to  inquire  intq  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and  to  remove  the  same 
if  unlawful ;  and  thai  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied  nor  delayed. 

'*  1 1.  That,  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suitii  betweeu 
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mm  and  raan,  the  ancient  tria]  bj  Jury  is  one  of  the  greatest  seeoritiei 
to  the  lights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and  inviolable. 

"  12.  That  every  freeman  ought  to  find  a  certain  remedy,  by  recourse 
to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  and  wrongs  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  prop- 
erty, or  character ;  he  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely  witboot 
sale,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and  without  delay ;  and  that 
all  establishments  or  regulations  contravening  these  rights  are  oppressive 
and  unjust. 

"  13.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

"  14.  That  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  unreasona- 
ble searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  papers  and  property  ;  all  war- 
rants, therefore,  to  search  suspected  places,  or  to  apprehend  any  suspected 
person,  without  specially  naming  or  describing  the  place  or  person,  are 
dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

"  15.  That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble  together,  to 
eonsult  for  the  common  good,  or  to  instruct  their  representatives ;  and 
tbat  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  petition  or  apply  to  the  legislature  for 
redress  of  grievances. 

*'  16.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  wri- 
ting and  publishing  their  sentiments ;  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of 
the  greatest  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  violated. 

"  17.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms ;  that  a  wdl« 
regulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  to  arms,  is 
the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free  state ;  that  standing  armies, 
in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed, as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  protection  of  the  community  will  ad- 
roit ;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordina- 
tion to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

«'  18.  That  no  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  in  time  of  war,  in  such  man- 
ner only  as  the  laws  direct. 

**  19.  That  any  person  religiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  ought  to 
be  exempted,  upon  payment  of  an  equivalent  to  employ  another  to  bear 
arms  in  his  stead. 

"  20.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction, 
not  by  force  or  violence ;  and  therefore  all  men  have  an  equal,  natural^ 
and  unalienable  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  no  particular  religious  sect  or  society 
ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by  law  in  preference  to  others.** 


"AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

"  1.  That  each  state  in  the  Union  shall  respectively  retain  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Constitution  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  departments  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

"  2.  That  there  shall  be  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
according  to  the  enumeration  or  census  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
unti\  the  whole  number  of  representatives  amounts  to  two  hundred  ;  after 
which  that  number  shall  be  continued  or  increased  as  Congress  shall  di- 
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rect,  upon  the  principles  fixed  in  the  Constitution,  hj  apportioning  the 
representatires  of  each  state  to  some  greater  number  of  the  people,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  population  increases. 

"  3.  When  Congress  shall  lay  direct  taxes  or  excises,  thej' shall  imme> 
diately  inform  the  executive  power  of  each  state  of  the  quota  of  such  state, 
according  to  the  census  herein  directed,  which  is  proposed  to  be  thereby 
raised ;  and  if  the  legislature  of  any  state  shall  pass  any  law  which  shall 
be  effectual  for  raising  such  quota  at  the  time  required  by  Congress,  the 
taxes  and  excises  laid  by  Congress  shall  not  be  collected  in  such  state. 

**  4.  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of  holding,  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  re- 
spectively be  elected. 

**  5.  That  the  Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  published  at  least  once  in  every  year,  except  sueb 
parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in 
their  judgment  require  secrecy. 

'*  6.  That  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  public  moneys  shall  be  published  at  least  once  in  every  year. 

"  7.  That  no  commercial  treaty  shall  be  ratified  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
And  no  treaty,  ceding,  contracting,  restraining,  or  suspending,  the  terri- 
torial rights  or  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  or  their,  or 
any  of  their,  rights  or  claims  of  fishing  in  the  American  seas,  or  navigatinff 
the  American  rivers,  shall  be  made,  but  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  and 
extreme  necessity ;  nor  shall  any  such  treaty  be  ratified  without  the  con- 
currence of  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  respectively. 

"8.  That  no  navigation  law,  or  law  regulating  commerce,  shall  be 
passed  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  in  both 
houses. 

"  9.  That  no  standing  army  or  regular  troops  shall  be  raised  or  kept  up 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present 
in  both  houses. 

**  10.  That  no  soldier  shall  be  enlisted  for  any  longer  term  than  four 
years,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  then  for  no  longer  term  than  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war. 

**  11.  That  each  state  respectively  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  y 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  its  own  militia,  whensoever  Congress 
shall  omit  or  neglect  to  provide  for  the  same ;  that  the  militia  shall  not  be 
subject  to  martial  law,  except  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war,  in- 
vasion, or  rebellion ;  and  when  not  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  fines,  penalties,  and  punishments,  as 
shall  be  directed  or  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  its  own  state. 

"  12.  That  Congress  shall  not  declare  any  state  to  be  in  rebellion,  with-     > 
out  the  consent  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  present  in  both 
houses. 

**  13.  That  the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  given  to  Congress  over  the 
federal  town  and  its  adjacent  district,  and  other  places  purchased  or  to 
be  purchased  by  Congress  of  any  of  the  states,  shall  extend  only  to  such 
regulations  as  respect  the  police  and  good  government  thereof. 

"  14.  That  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  eight  years  in  any  term  of  fifteen  years. 
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'<  15.  That  the  jodicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ? etted  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  suoh  courts  of  admiralty  as  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish  in  any  of  the  different  states.  The  jud^ 
cial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States ; 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  foreign  ministers,  and  consuls ; 
to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  contro? ersies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  states,  and  between  parties  claiming  lands  under  the  grants  of  difl^ 
eat  states.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambasstidors,  other  foreign  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Coort 
•ball  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  of  law  only, 
except  in  cases  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  m 
which  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  make :  but  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  no  case  where  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  originated  before  the  rati- 
fication of  this  Constitution,  except  in  disputes  between  states  about  their 
territory,  disputes  between  persons  claiming  lands  under  the  grants  of  dii- 
ierent  states,  and  suits  for  debts  due  to  the  United  States. 

"  16.  That,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  no  man  shall  be  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  the  usual  and  accustomed  right  of  challenging  or  excepting  to 
the  jury. 

"  17.  That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  interfere  in,  the  times, 
places,  or  manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  or 
either  of  them,  except  when  the  legislature  of  any  state  shall  neglect, 
refuse,  or  be  disabled,  by  invasion  or  rebellion,  to  prescribe  the  same. 

'*  IS.  That  those  clauses  which  declare  that  Congress  shall  not  exercise 
eertain  powers  be  not  interpreted  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  extend 
the  power  of  Congress;  but  that  they  be  construed  either  as  making  ex- 
ceptions to  the  specified  powers,  where  this  shall  be  the  case,  or  otherwise 
•8  inserted  merely  for  greater  caution. 

"  19.  That  the  laws  ascertaining  the  compensation  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives for  their  services,  be  postponed  in  their  operation  until  afler 
the  election  of  representatives  immediately  succeedinor  the  passing  thereof, 
that  excepted  which  shall  first  be  passed  on  the  subject. 

"  20.  That  some  tribunal  other  than  the  Senate  be  provided  for  trying 
impeachments  of  senators. 

"  21.  That  the  salary  of  a  judge  shall  riot  be  increased  or  diminished  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  ofRce,  otherwise  than  by  general  regulations  of  salary, 
which  may  take  place  on  a  revision  of  the  subject  at  stated  periods  of  not 
less  than  seven  years,  to  commence  from  the  time  such  salaries  shall  be 
first  ascertained  by  Congress. 

''  22.  That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  merchants  with  exclusive  ad- 
?anta£[es  of  commerce. 

"  23.  That  no  treaties  which  shall  be  directly  opposed  to  the  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be  valid  until  such 
laws  shall  be  repealed,  or  made  conformable  to  such  treaty ;  nor  shall  any 
treaty  be  valid  which  is  contradictory  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

**  24.  That  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  paragraph  of  the  9th  section  of  the 
Ist  article  be  altered  to  read  thus :  '  Nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  a  particiH 
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Ur  state  be  obliged  to  enter  or  paj  duties  ia  anj  other ;  nor,  when  bound 
from  any  one  of  the  states,  be  obliged  to  clear  in  another.' 

"  25.  That  Congress  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  them- 
selves or  through  the  judiciary,  interfere  with  any  one  of  the  states  in  the 
redemption  of  paper  money  already  emitted  and  now  in  circulation,  or  in 
liquidating  and  discharging  the  public  securities  of  any  one  of  the  states, 
but  each  and  every  state  shaU  have  the  exclusive  right  of  making  such  laws 
and  regulations,  for  the  above  purposes,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

"  26.  That  Congress  shall  not  introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  United 
States  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  of  both 
houses.'' 

Mr.  SPENCER  then  moved  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  concurred  with,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
M'DOWALL. 

Mr.  IREDELL  moved  that  the  consideration  of  that  mo- 
tion l)e  postponed,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

[Which  resohjtion  was  the  same  he  introduced  beforehand 
which  he  afterwards,  in  substance,  moved  by  way  of  amend- 
ment.] 

This  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  altercation  on  both  sides, 
during  which  the  house  was  in  great  confusion.  Many  gen- 
tlemen in  the  majority  (particularly  Mr.  WILLIE  JONES) 
strongly  contended  against  the  propriety  of  the  motion. 
Several  gentlemen  in  the  minority  resented,  in  strong  terms, 
the  arbitrary  attempt  of  the  majority  (as  they  termed  it)  to 
suppress  their  sentiments  ;  and  Mr.  Sr  AIGHT,  in  particu- 
lar, took  notice,  with  great  indignation,  of  the  motion  made 
to  concur  with  the  committee,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Edenton  appeared  in  some  measure  to  have  had  the  faith  of 
the  house  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  renew  his 
motion,  which  he  had  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  some  of 
the  majority  themselves.  Mr.  WHITMILL  HILL  spoke 
with  great  warmth,  and  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the 
majority  persevered  in  their  tyrannical  attempt,  the  minority 
should  secede. 

Mr.  WILLIE  JONES  still  contended  that  the  motion 
was  altogether  irregular  and  improper,  and  made  a  motion 
calculated  to  show  that  such  a  motion,  made  and  seconded 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  been  introduced, 
was  not  entitled  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal.  His  motion, 
being  seconded,  whs  carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  moved  for,  and  were  taking,  when  Mr.  IRE- 
DELL arose,  and  said  he  was  sensible  of  the  irregularity  he 
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was  guilty  of,  and  hoped  he  should  be  excusea  for  it,  but  it 
arose  from  his  desire  of  saving  the  house  trouble ;  that  Mr. 
Jones  (he  begged  pardon  for  naming  him)  had  proposed  an 
expedient  to  him,  with  which  he  should  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied, if  the  house  approved  of  it,  as  it  was  indifferent  to  him 
what  was  the  mode,  if  his  object  in  substance  was  obtained. 
The  method  proposed  was,  that  the  motion  for  concurrence 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  his  resolution  should  be  moved  by 
way  of  an  amendment.  If  the  house,  therefore,  approved  of 
this  method,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  moved  and  sec- 
onded the  motion  would  agree  to  withdraw  it,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  NATHAN  BRYAN  said,  the  gentleman  treated  the 
majority  with  contempt.  Mr.  IREDELL  declared  he  had 
no  such  intention  ;  but  as  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  a 
difference  between  both  sides  of  the  house,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  accommodated,  he  thought  he  might  be  excused 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken. 

Mr.  SPENCER  and  Mr.  M'DOWALL,  after  some  ob- 
servations  not  distinctly  heard,  accordingly  withdrew  their 
motion  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  yeas  and  nays  should  not 
be  taken,  nor  the  motion  which  occasioned  them  entered  on 
the  Journal.   Mr.  IREDELL  then  moved  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  amended,  by  striking 
out  all  the  words  of  the  said  report  except  the  two  first,  viz. : 
"  Resolvedy  That,"  and  that  the  following  words  be  inserted 
in  their  room,  viz. :  —  "  this  Convention,  having  fully  delib- 
erated on  the  Constitution  proposed  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Federal  Con- 
vention lately  held,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember last,  and  having  taken  into  their  serious  and  solemn 
consideration  the  present  critical  situation  of  America,  which 
induces  them  to  be  of  opinion  that,  though  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  said  Constitution  may  be  wished  for,  yet  that 
those  amendments  should  be  proposed  subsequent  to  the  rati- 
fication on  the  part  of  this  state,  and  not  previous  to  it:  — 
they  do,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  good  people  thereof,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
to  them  delegated,  ratify  the  said  Constitution  on  the  part  of 
this  state ;  and  they  do  at  the  same  time  recommend  that, 
as  early  as  possible,  the  following  amendments  to  the  said 
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Coastitutioo  may  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  and 
adoption  of  the  several  states  in  the  Union,  in  one  of  the 
modes  prescribed  by  the  6th  article  thereof: "  — 

"  AMENDMENTS. 

**  I.  Each  state  in  the  Union  shall  respectively  retain  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Constitution  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  departments  of  the  general  go?- 
ernmeiit ;  nor  shall  the  said  Congress,  nor  any  department  of  the  said 
government,  exercise  any  act  of  authority  over  any  individual  in  any  of 
the  said  states,  but  such  as  can  be  justified  under  some  power  particularly 
given  in  this  Constitution  ;  but  the  said  Constitution  shall  be  considered 
at  all  times  a  solemn  instrument,  defining  the  extent  of  their  authority, 
and  the  limits  of  which  they  cannot  rightfully  in  any  instance  exceed. 

**  2.  There  shall  be  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  or  census  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  until 
the  whole  number  of  representatives  amounts  to  two  hundred ;  afier  which, 
that  number  shall  be  continued  or  increased,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  up- 
on the  principles  fixed  in  the  Constitution,  by  apportioning  the  represent* 
atives  of  each  state  to  some  greater  number  of  people,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  population  increases. 

**  3.  Each  state  respectively  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  or> 
ganizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  its  own  militia,  whensoever  Congreai 
shall  omit  or  neglect  to  provide  for  the  same.  The  militia  shall  not  be 
subject  to  martial  law,  ekcept  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war,  in- 
vasion, or  rebellion  ;  and  when  they  are  not  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States,  they  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  fines,  penalties,  and 
punishments,  as  shall  be  directed  or  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  its  own 
state. 

'*  4.  The  Congress  shiall  not  alter,  modify,  or  interfere  in  the  times, 
places,  or  manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
or  either  of  them,  except  when  the  legislature  of  any  state  shall  neglect, 
refuse,  or  be  disabled  by  invasion  or  rebellion,  to  prescribe  the  same. 

**  5.  The  laws  ascertaining  the  compensation  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives, for  their  services,  shall  be  postponed  in  their  operation  until  afier 
the  election  of  representatives  immediately  succeeding  the  passing  there- 
of; that  excepted  which  shall  first  be  passed  on  the  subject. 

"  6.  Instead  of  the  following  words  in  the  9th  section  of  the  1st  ar- 
ticle, viz.,  '  Nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another,'  [the  meaning  of  which  is  by  many 
deemed  not  sufficiently  explicit,]  it  is  proposed  that  the  following  shall 
be  substituted  :  <  No  vessel  bound  to  one  state  shall  be  obliged  to  enter 
or  pay  duties,  to  which  such  vessel  may  be  liable  at  any  port  of  entry,  in 
any  other  state  than  that  to  which  such  vessel  is  bound ;  nor  shall  aof 
vessel  bound  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  clear,  or  pay  duties  to  whicn 
such  vessel  shall  be  liable  at  any  port  of  clearance,  in  any  other  state  than 
that  from  which  such  vessel  is  bound.' " 

He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  JOHN  SKINNER. 
The  question  was  then  put,  "  Will  the  Convention  adopt 
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that  amendment  or  not  ? "  and  it  was  negatived ;  where* 
upon  Mr.  IREDELL  moved  that  the  yeas  and  nays  should 
be  taken,  and  he  was  seconded  by  Mr.  STEELE.  They 
were  accordingly  taken,  and  were  as  follows :  — 


YEAS. 


Hii  excellency,  Samukl 

Meanri.  Ja*s  Iredell,    Edmund  Blount, 
Archibald  Maclaine,  Chowan. 


Henry  Abbot, 
Isaac  Gregory, 
Peler  Dauge, 
Charles  Grandy, 
Enoch  Sawver, 
George  Lucas, 
John  Willis, 


Nathan  Keas, 

John  G.  Blount, 

Thomas  Alderson, 

John  Johnson, 

Andrew  Oliver, 

Goodwin  Elliston, 

Charles  M'Dowall, 

Richard  D.  Spaight,    John  Cade, 

William  J.  Dawson,    Elias  Barnes, 

James  Portcrfield,        Neil  Brown, 

Wm.  Barry  Grove, 

George  Elliott, 

Wallis  Styron, 

William  bhepperd, 

Carteret. 
James  Philips, 
John  Ilumplireys, 
Michael  Payne, 
Charles  Johnston, 
Stephen  Cabarrus, 


James  Winchester, 
William  Stokes, 
Thomas  Stewart, 
Josiah  Collins, 
Thomas  Hines, 
Nathaniel  Jones, 
John  Steele, 
William  R.  Davie, 
Joseph  Reddick, 
James  Gregory, 


Johnston,  President. 

Thomas  Hunter, 

Gates. 
Thomas  Wyns, 
Abraham  Jones, 
John  Eborne, 
James  Jasper, 
Caleb  Foruiao, 
Seth  Hovey, 
John  Sloan, 
John  Moore, 
William  Maclaine, 
Nathan  Mayo, 
William  Slade, 
William  M'Kenzie, 
Robert  Erwin, 
John  Lane, 
Thomas  Reading, 
Edward  Everagain, 
Enoch  Rolfe, 
Devotion  Davis, 
William  Skinner, 
Joshua  Skinner, 


Thomas  Hervej, 
John  SJunner. 
Samuel  Harrel, 
Joseph  Leech, 
Wm.  Bridses, 
Wm.  Bur<&n, 
Edmund  Blount, 

Tyrel. 
Simeon  Spruil, 
David  Tanner, 
Whitmill  Hill, 
Benjamin  Smith, 
John  Sitffreaves, 
Nathaniel  Allen, 
Thomas  Owen, 
George  Wyns, 
David  Perkins, 
Joseph  Ferebee, 
Wm.  Ferebee, 
Wm.  Baker, 
Abner  Neale. 

81. 


NAYS, 


Messrs.  Willie  Jones, 
Samuel  Spencer, 
Lewis  Lanier, 
Thomas  Wade, 
Daniel  Gould, 
James  Bonner, 
Alexius  M.  Foster, 
Lewis  Dupree, 
Thomas  Brown, 
James  Greenlee, 
Joseph  M'Dowall, 
Robert  Miller, 
Benjamin  Williams, 
Richard  Nixon, 
Thoma.s  Armstrong, 
Alex.  M'AUister, 
Robert  Dickons, 
Georffe  Roberts, 
John  Womack, 
Ambro.se  Ramsey, 
Jame.M  .Anderson, 
Jos.  Stpwart, 
Wm.  VesUl, 
Thomas  Evans, 
Thomas  Haidiman, 
Robert  Weakly, 
Wm.  Donnelson, 
Wm.  Dobins, 
Robert  Di^gs, 
Bylhel  Bell, 
ISUsha  Battle, 


Wm.  Fort, 
Etheld.  Gray, 
Wm.  Lancaster, 
Thomas  Sheirod, 
John  Norward, 
Sterling  Duprt^e, 
Robert  iVi  11  iams, 
Richard  Moye, 
Arthur  Forl)fs, 
David  Caldwell, 
Wm.  Goudy, 
Daniel  Gillespie, 
John  Anderson, 
John  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Person, 
Joseph  Taylor, 
Thornton  Yancey, 
Howell  Lewis,  Jun., 
E.  Mitchell, 
Gtiorge  Moore, 
George  Ledbetter, 
Wm.  Porter, 
Zebedee  Wood, 
Edmund  Waddell, 
James  Galloway, 
J.  Regan, 
Joseph  Winston, 
James  Gains, 
Charles  M'Annelly, 
Absalom  Bostick, 
John  Scott, 


John  Dunkin, 
David  Dodd, 
Curtis  Ivey, 
Lewis  Holmes, 
Richard  Clinton, 
H.  Holmes, 
Robert  Alison, 
James  Stewart, 
John  Tipton, 
John  Macon, 
Thomas  Christmass, 
H.  Monfort, 
Wm.  Taylor, 
James  Hanley, 
Britain  Saunders, 
Wm.  Lenoir, 
R.  Allen, 
John  Brown, 
Joseph  Herndon, 
James  Fletcher, 
Lemuel  Burkit, 
Wm.  Little, 
Thomas  King, 
Nathan  Bryan, 
John  H.  Bryan, 
F^ward  Whitly, 
Robert  Alexander, 
James  Johnson, 
John  Cox, 
John  Carrel, 
Corneliui  Doad, 


Thomas  Tyson, 
W.  Martin, 
Thomas  Hunter, 

Martin. 
John  Graham, 
Wm.  Loflin, 
Wm.  Kindal, 
Thomas  Uraerj, 
Thomas  Butler, 
John  Bentford, 
James  Vaughan, 
Robert  Peebles, 
James  Vinson, 
Wm.  S.  Marnet, 
Howell  Ellin, 
Redman  Bunn, 
John  Bonds, 
David  Pridgen, 
Daniel  Yates, 
Thomas  Johnston, 
John  Spicer, 
A.  Tatom, 
Alex.  Mebane, 
Wm.  Mebane, 
Wm.  M'CauIey, 
Wm.  Shepperd, 

Orange. 
Jonathan  Linley, 
W^aU  Hawkins, 
James  Payne, 
John  Gravea,    , 
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John  Blair, 
JiMeph  Tipton, 
Yfm.  BcUiell, 
Abraham  Phillips, 
John  May, 
Charles  Galloway, 
James  Boswell, 
John  M'AlIister, 
David  Looney, 
John  Sharpe, 
Joieph  Gaitier, 
John  A.  Campbell, 
John  P.  Williams, 
Wm.  Marshall, 
Charles  Robertson, 
James  Gillespie, 


ChtrkaWaid, 
Wm.  Randal, 
Frederick  Harget, 
Richard  M'Kinnie, 
John  Cains, 
Jacob  Leonard, 
Thomas  Carson, 
Richard  Singleton, 
James  Whitside, 
Caleb  Phifer, 
Zachias  Wilson, 
Joseph  Douglass, 
Thomas  Dougan, 
James  Kenan, 
John  Jones, 
Egbert  Haywood, 


Wm.  Wootten, 
John  Branch, 
Henry  Hill, 
Andrew  Bass, 
Joseph  Boon, 
Wm.  Farmer, 
John  Bryan, 
Edward  WUliama, 
Francis  Oliver, 
Matthew  Brooks, 
Griffith  Rutherford, 
Geo.  H  Barringer, 
Timo.  Blood  worth, 
Everet  Pearce, 
Asahel  Rawlins, 
James  Wilson, 


James  Roddy, 
Bamoel  Cain, 
B.  Corington, 
J.  M'Dowall,  Joo, 
Durham  Hall, 
Jas  Bloodworth, 
Joel  Ijane, 
James  Hinton, 
Thomas  Devane, 
James  Brandon, 
Wm.  Dickson, 
Burwell  Mooring, 
Matthew  Locke, 
Btokely  Donelson. 
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Saturday,  August  2,  1788, 

The  Convention  met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  Convention, 
according  to  order,  was  taken  up  and  read  in  the  same 
words  as  on  yesterday ;  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  PER- 
SON, and  seconded  by  Mr.  MACON,  that  the  Convention 
do  concur  therewith,  which  was  objected  to  "by  Mr.  A. 
MACLAINE. 

The  question  being  put,  "Will  the  Convention  concur 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  convention, 
or  not. '^"  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  whereupon  Mr. 
DAVIE  moved  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  CABARRUS.  They  were  accordingly  taken ;  and 
those  who  voted  yesterday  against  the  amendment,  voted 
for  concurring  with  the  report  of  the  committee  :  those  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  now  voted  against  a  con- 
currence with  the  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WILLIE  JONES,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority,  viz. :  — 

"Whereas  this  Convention  has  thought  proper  neither  to  ratify  nor 
reject  the  Constitution  proposed  for  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  Congress  will  proceed  to  act  under  the  said  Constitution,  ten 
states  having  ratified  the  same,  and  probably  lay  an  impost  on  goods  im- 
ported into  the  said  ratifying  states,  — 

*'  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  this  state, 
that  whenever  Congress  shall  pass  a  law  for  collecting  an  impost  in  the 
states  aforesaid,  this  state  enact  a  law  for  collecting  a  similar  impost  on 
goods  imported  into  this  state,  and  appropriate  the  money  arising  there- 
from to  the  use  of  Congress." 

On  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  WILLIE  JONES,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY,— 
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"  Resahnlf  umanimausfyf  Thtt  it  be  recommended  to  the  General  A#> 
■embly  to  take  effectual  measures  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper  cnrrencyv 
•8  speedily  as  may  be,  consistent  with  the  situation  and  circumstances  cl 
the  people  of  this  state." 

On  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  WILLIE  JONES,  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  JAMES  GALLOWAY,  — 

"  Resolved,  unanimausfy,  That  the  honorable  the  president  be  requested 
to  transmit  to  Congress,  and  to  the  executives  of  New  Hampshire,  Massft- 
ehusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  Convention  on  the  subject 
of  the  Constitution  proposed  for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  coo* 
curred  with  by  this  Convention,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  impost  and  paper  money." 

The  Convention  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  business  of 
fixing  the  seat  of  government,  and  on  Monday,  the  4th  of 
August,  adjourned  sine  die. 
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STATE    OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

ON   THX 

ADOPTION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


House  of  Represei^atiyes.    In  the  LEoisLATuac, 
Wednesday,  January  16,  1788. 

Read  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution,  after  which  the  house  resoked 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Hon.  THOMAS  BEE  in  the 
chair. 

Hon.  CHARLES  PINCKNEY  (one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Federal  Convention)  rose  in  his  place,  and  said  that, 
although  the  principles  and  expediency  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Convention  will  come  more  properly  mto 
discussion  before  another  body,  yet,  as  their  appointment 
originated  with  them,  and  the  legislatures  must  be  the  instru- 
ment of  submitting  the  plan  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it 
became  a  duty  in  their  delegates  to  state  with  conciseness 
the  motives  which  induced  it. 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  great  inconveniences  were  experienced,  as 
resulting  from  the  inefficacy  of  the  Confederation.  The 
one  first  and  most  sensibly  felt  was  the  destruction  of  our 
commerce,  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  of  other  nations, 
whose  policy  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  counteract.  The  loss  of  credit,  the  inability  in  our 
citizens  to  pay  taxes,  and  languor  of  government,  were,  as 
they  ever  must  be,  the  certain  consequences  of  the  decay  of 
commerce.  Frequent  and  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
by  Congress  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers.     The  states, 

too,  individually  attempted,  by  navigation  acts  and  other 
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commercial  provisions,  to  remedy  the  evil.  These,  instead 
of  correcting,  served  but  to  increase  it ;  their  regulations  in- 
terfered not  only  with  each  other,  but,  in  almost  every 
instance,  with  treaties  existing  under  the  authority  of  the 
Union.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  some  general  and 
permanent  system,  which  should  at  once  embrace  all  inter- 
ests, and,  by  placing  the  states  upon  firm  and  united  ground, 
enable  them  effectually  to  assert  their  commercial  rights.  Sen- 
sible that  nothing  but  a  concert  of  measures  could  effect  this, 
Virginia  pro{X)sed  a  meeting  of  commissioners  at  Annapolis, 
from  the  legislature  of  each  state,  who  should  be  empowered 
to  take  into  consideration  the  commerce  of  the  Union  ;  to 
consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  regu- 
lations might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest ;  and  to  - 
report  to  the  states  such  an  act  as,  when  unanimously  ratified 
by  them,  would  enable  Congress  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  same.  In  consequence  of  this,  ten  states  appointed 
delegates.  By  accident,  or  otherwise,  they  did  not  attend, 
only  five  states  being  represented.  The  gentlemen  present, 
not  being  a  majority  of  the  Union,  did  not  conceive  it  advi- 
sable to  proceed ;  but  in  an  address  to  their  constituents, 
which  was  also  transmitted  to  the  other  legislatures,  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  circumstances  of  their  meeting;  that 
there  appeared  to  them  to  be  other  and  more  material  defects 
in  the  federal  system  than  merely  those  of  commercial  pow- 
ers. That  these,  upon  examination,  might  be  found  greater 
than  even  the  acts  of  their  appointments  implied,  was  at 
least  so  far  probable,  from  the  embarrassments  which  mark 
the  present  state  of  national  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  as 
to  merit,  in  their  opinions,  a  deliberate  and  candid  discussion 
in  some  mode  which  would  unite  the  sentiments  and  councils 
of  all  the  states.  They  therefore  suggested  the  appointment 
of  another  convention,  under  more  extensive  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  such  further  provisions  as  should  appear 
to  them  necessary  to  render  the  federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union. 

Under  this  recommendation  the  late  Convention  assem- 
bled ;  for  most  of  the  appointments  had  been  made  before 
the  recommendation  of  Congress  w^as  formed  or  known. 
He  thought  proper  concisely  to  mention  the  manner  of  the 
Convention's  assembling,  merely  to  obviate  an  objection 
which  all  the  opposers  of  the  federal  system  had  used,  viz.. 
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that,  at  the  time  the  Convention  met,  no  opinion  was  enter* 
taiued  of  their  departing  from  the  Confederation —- that 
merely  the  grant  of  commercial  powers,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federal  revenue,  were  in  agitation ;  whereas  nothing 
can  be  more  true,  than  that  its  promoters  had  for  their  object 
a  firm  national  government.  Those  who  had  seriously  con- 
templated the  subject  were  fully  convinced  that  a  total 
change  of  system  was  necessary  —  that,  however  the  repair 
of  the  Confederation  might  for  a  time  avert  the  inconveni- 
ences of  a  dissolution,  it  was  impossible  a  government  of 
that  sort  could  long  unite  this  growing  and  extensive  country. 
They  also  thought  that  the  public  mind  was  fully  prepared 
for  the  change,  and  that  no  time  could  be  more  proper  for 
introducing  it  than  the  present  —  that  the  total  want  of  gov- 
ernment, the  destruction  of  commerce,  of  public  credit, 
private  confidence,  and  national  character,  were  surely 
sufficiently  alarming  to  awaken  their  constituents  to  a  true 
sense  of  their  situation. 

Under  these  momentous  impressions  the  Convention  met, 
when  the  first  question  that  naturally  presented  itself  to  the 
view  of  almost  every  member,  although  it  was  never  formally 
brought  forward,  was  the  formation  of  a  new,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  system.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
opinions  of  a  few  speculative  men,  who  either  did,  or  pre- 
tended to,  confide  more  in  the  virtue  of  the  j)eople  than  pru- 
dence warranted,  Mr.  Pinckney  said  he  would  venture  to  as- 
sert that  the  states  were  unanimous  in  preferring  a  change. 
They  wisely  considered  that,  though  the  Confederation 
might  possess  the  great  outlines  of  a  general  government,  yet 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  federal  union ;  or, 
strictly  speaking,  a  league  founded  in  paternal  and  persuasive 
principles,  with  nothing  permanent  and  coercive  in  its  con- 
struction, where  the  members  might,  or  might  not,  comply 
with  their  federal  engagements,  as  they  thought  proper  — 
that  no  power  existed  of  raising  supplies  but  by  the  requisi- 
tions or  quotas  on  the  states  —  that  this  defect  had  been  al-^ 
most  fatally  evinced  by  the  experience  of  the  states  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  years,  in  which  not  one  of  them  had  com- 
pletely complied ;  but  a  few  had  even  paid  up  their  specie 
proix)rtions ;  others  very  partially ;  and  some,  he  had  every 
reason  to  l^elieve,  had  not  to  this  day  contributed  a  shilling 
to  the  common  treasury  since  the  Union  was  formed.     He 
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should  not  go  into  a  detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  states,  or  the 
unfortunate  and  embarrassing  situation  to  which  their  inat- 
tention has  reduced  the  Union;  these  have  been  so  often 
and  so  strongly  represented  by  Congress,  that  he  was  sure 
there  could  not  be  a  member  on  the  floor  unacquainted  with 
them.  It  was  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Convention  saw 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  government  upon  dif- 
ferent principles,  which,  instead  of  requiring  the  intervention 
of  thirteen  different  legislatures  between  the  demand  and  the 
compliance,  should  operate  upon  the  people  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

He  repeated,  that  the  necessity  of  having  a  government 
which  should  at  once  operate  upon  the  people,  and  not  upon 
the  states,  was  conceived  to-  be  indispensable  by  every  dele- 
gation present ;  that,  however  they  may  have  differed  with 
respect  to  the  quantum  of  power,  no  objection  was  made  to 
the  system  itself.  They  considered  it,  however,  highly  neces- 
sary that,  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  possessing 
extensive  national  authorities,  a  proper  distribution  of  its 
powers  should  be  attended  to.  Sensible  of  the  danger  of  a 
single  lx)dy,  and  that  to  such  a  council  the  states  ought  not 
to  intrust  important  rights,  they  considered  it  their  duty  to 
divide  the  legislature  into  two  branches,  and,  by  a  limited 
revisionary  power,  to  mingle,  in  some  degree,  the  executive 
in  their  proceedings  —  a  provision  that  he  was  pleased  to  find 
meets  with  universal  approbation.  The  degree  of  weight 
which  each  state  was  to  have  in  the  federal  council  became 
a  question  of  much  agitation.  The  larger  states  contended 
that  no  government  could  long  exist  whose  principles  were 
founded  in  injustice ;  that  one  of  the  most  serious  and  un- 
answerable objections  to  the  present  system  was  the  injustice 
of  its  tendency  in  allowing  each  state  an  equal  vote,  not- 
^  withstanding  their  striking  disparity.  The  small  ones  re- 
plied, and  perhaps  with  reason,  that,  as  the  states  were  the 
pillars  upon  which  the  general  government  must  ever  rest, 
their  state  governments  must  remain ;  that,  however  they 
may  vary  in  point  of  territory  or  population,  as  political  as- 
sociations they  were  equal ;  that  upon  these  terms  they  for- 
mally confederated,  and  that  no  inducement  whatsoever 
should  tempt  them  to  unite  upon  others ;  that,  if  they  did,  it 
would  amount  to  nothing  less  than  throwing  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  into  the  hands  of  three  or  four  of  the 
largest  states. 
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After  much  anxious  discussion,  —  for,  had  the  Convention 
separated  without  determining  upon  a  plan,  it  would  have  been 
on  this  point,  —  a  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  first  branch  be  so  chosen  as  to  represent 
in  due  proportion  the  people  of  the  Union  ;  that  the  Senate 
should  be  the  representatives  of  the  states,  where  each  should 
have  an  equal  weight.  Though  he  was  at  first  opposed  to 
this  compromise,  yet  he  was  far  from  thinking  it  an  injudi-* 
cious  one.  The  different  branches  of  the  legislature  being 
intended  as  checks  upon  each  other,  it  appeared  to  him  they 
would  more  effectually  restrain  their  mutual  intemperances 
under  this  mode  of  representation  than  they  would  have  done 
if  both  houses  had  been  so  formed  upon  proportionable  prin- 
ciples ;  for,  let  us  theorize  as  much  as  we  will,  it  will  be  im- 
possible so  far  to  divest  the  majority  of  the  federal  represent- 
atives of  their  state  views  and  policy,  as  to  induce  them  al- 
ways to  act  upon  truly  national  principles.  Men  do  not 
easily  wean  themselves  of  those  preferences  and  attachments 
which  country  and  connections  invariably  create ;  and  it  must 
frequently  have  happened,  had  the  larger  states  acquired  that 
decided  majority  which  a  proportionable  representation  would 
have  given  them  in  both  houses,  that  state  views  and  policy 
would  have  influenced  their  deliberations.  The  ease  with 
which  they  would,  upon  all  occasions,  have  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature,  might,  in  times  less  virtuous  than 
the  present,  have  operated  as  temptations  to  designing  and 
ambitious  men  to  sacrifice  the  public  good  to  private  views. 
This  cannot  be  the  case  at  present ;  the  different  mode  of 
representation  for  the  Senate  will,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, most  effectually  prevent  it.  The  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing different  houses  of  legislation  was  to  introduce  the  in- 
fluence of  different  interests  and  principles ;  and  he  thought 
that  we  should  derive,  from  this  mode  of  separating  the 
legislature  into  two  branches,  those  benefits  which  a  proper 
complication  of  principles  is  capable  of  producing,  and  which 
must,  in  his  judgment,  be  greater  than  any  evils  that  may 
arise  from  their  temporary  dissensions. 

The  judicial  he  conceived  to  be  at  once  the  most  impor- 
tant and  intricate  part  of  the  system.  That  a  supreme  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  was  indispensable,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is 
equally  true  that,  in  order  to  insure  the  administration  of 
justice,  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  all  the  powers,  original  as 
VOL.  IV.  33 
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well  as  appellate,  the  Constitution  has  enumerated ;  without 
it  we  could  not  expect  a  due  observance  of  treaties  —  that 
the  state  judiciary  would  confine  themselves  within  their 
proper  sphere,  or  that  general  sense  of  justice  pervade  the 
Union  which  this  part  of  the  Constitution  is  intended  to 
introduce  and  protect  —  that  much,  however,  would  depend 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  legislatures  who  are  to  organize  it 
—  that,  from  the  extensi veness  of  its  powers,  it  may '  be 
easily  seen  that,  under  a  wise  management,  this  department 
might  be  made  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  the  means  of  con- 
necting and  binding  the  whole  together,  of  preserving  uni- 
formity in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Union  —  that, 
in  republics,  much  more  (in  time  of  peace)  would  always 
depend  upon  the  energy  and  integrity  of  the  judicial  than 
on  any  other  part  of  the  government  —  that,  to  insure  these, 
extensive  authorities  were  necessary ;  particularly  so  were 
they  in  a  tribunal  constituted  as  this  is,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  not  only  to  decide  all  national  questions  which  should 
arise  within  the  Union,  but  to  control  and  keep  the  state 
judicials  within^ their  proper  limits  whenever  they  shall  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  its  power. 

And  the  executive,  he  said,  though  not  constructed  upon 
those  firm  and  permanent  principles  which  he  confessed 
would  have  been  pleasing  to  him,  is  still  as  much  so  as  the 
present  temper  and  genius  of  the  people  will  admit.  Though 
many  objections  had  been  made  to  this  part  of  the  system, 
he  was  always  at  a  loss  to  account  for  them.  That  there 
can  be  nothing  dangerous  in  its  powers,  even  if  he  was 
disposed  to  take  undue  advantages,  must  be  easily  discerned 
from  reviewing  them.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union,  but  he  can  neither  raise 
nor  support  forces  by  his  own  autliority.  He  has  a  revision- 
ary  power  in  the  making  of  laws;  but  if  two  thirds  of  both 
houses  afterwards  agree  notwithstanding  his  negative,  the 
law  passes.  He  cannot  appoint  to  an  office  without  the  Sen- 
ate concurs ;  nor  can  he  enter  into  treaties,  or,  in  short,  take  a 
single  step  in  his  government,  without  their  advice.  He  is, 
also,  to  remain  in  office  but  four  years.  He  might  ask,  then. 
From  whence  are  the  dangers  of  the  executive  to  proceed  ? 
It  may  be  said.  From  a  combination  of  the  executive  and 
the  Senate,  they  might  form  a  baneful  aristocracy. 

He  had  been  opposed  to  connecting  the  executive  and 
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the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  because  their 
union,  in  his  opinion,  destroyed  that  responsibility  which  the 
Constitution  should,  in  this  respect,  have  been  careful  to 
establish ;  but  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  an  aristocracy. 
For  his  part,  he  confessed  that  he  ever  treated  all  fears  of 
aristocracies  or  despotisms,  in  the  federal  head,  as  the  most 
childish  chimeras  that  could  be  conceived.  In  a  Union  ex- 
tensive as  this  is,  composed  of  so  many  state  governments, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  characterized,  as  our  citizens  are,  by 
an  impatience  under  any  act  which  even  looks  like  an  in- 
fringement of  their  rights,  an  invasion  of  them  by  the  federal 
head  appeared  to  him  the  most  remote  of  all  our  public 
dangers.  So  far  from  supposing  a  change  of  this  sort  at  all 
probable,  he  confessed  his  apprehensions  were  of  a  different 
kind :  he  rather  feared  that  it  was  impossible,  while  the 
state  systems  continue  —  and  continue  they  must  —  to  con- 
struct any  government  upon  republican  principles  sufficiently 
energetic  to  extend  its  influence  through  all  its  parts.  Near 
the  federal  seat,  its  influence  may  have  complete  effect; 
but  he  much  doubted  its  efficacy  in  the  more  remote  districts. 
The  state  governments  will  too  naturally  slide  into  an  op- 
position against  the  general  one,  and  be  easily  induced  to 
consider  themselves  as  rivals.  They  will,  after  a  time, 
resist  the  collection  of  a  revenue ;  and  if  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  obliged  to  concede,  in  the  smallest  degree,  on 
this  j)oint,  they  will  of  course  neglect  their  duties,  and 
despise  its  authority :  a  great  degree  of  weight,  and  epergy 
is  necessary  to  enforce  it ;  nor  is  any  thing  to  be  apprehended 
from  them.  All  power  being  immediately  derived  from  the 
people,  and  the  state  governments  being  the  basis  of  the 
general  one,  it  will  easily  be  in  thein  power  to  interfere,  and 
to  prevent  its  injuring  or  invading  their  rights.  Though  at 
first  he  considered  some  declaration  on  the  subject  of  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  causes,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  necessary, 
and  still  thinks  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  had  it 
inserted,  yet  he  fully  acquiesced  in  the  reasoning  which  was 
used  to  show  that  the  insertion  of  them  was  not  essential. 
The  distinction  which  has  been  taken  between  the  nature  of 
a  federal  and  state  government  appeared  to  be  conclusive  — 
that  in  the  former,  no  powers  could  be  executed,  or  assumed, 
but  such  as  were  expressly  delegated ;  that  in  the  latter,  the 
mdefinite  power  was  given  to  the  government,  except  on 
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points  that  were  by  express  compact    reserved    to    the 
people. 

Oil  the  subject  of  juries,  in  civil  cases,  the  Convention 
were  anxious  to  make  some  declaration  ;  but  when  they  re- 
flected that  all  courts  of  admiralty  and  appeals,  being  gov- 
erned in  their  propriety  by  the  civil  law  and  the  laws  of 
nations,  never  had,  or  ought  to  have,  juries,  they  found  it 
]m.possible  to  make  any  precise  declaration  u{)on  the  subject; 
they  therefore  left  it  as  it  was,  trusting  that  the  good  sense 
of  their  constituents  would  never  induce  them  to  suppose 
that  it  could  be  the  interest  or  intention  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  abuse  one  of  the  most  invaluable  privileges  a 
free  country  can  boast;  in  the  loss  of  which,  themselves, 
their  fortunes  and  connections,  must  be  so  materially  in- 
volved, and  to  the  deprivation  of  which,  except  in  the  cases 
alluded  to,  the  people  of  this  country  would  never  submit. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  exigencies  of  the  government 
require  that  a  general  government  upon  other  principles 
than  the  present  should  be  established,  —  when  we  contem- 
plate the  difference  between  a  federal  union  and  a  govern* 
ment  operating  upon  the  people,  and  not  upon  the  states,  — 
we  must  at  once  see  the  necessity  of  giving  to  it  the  power 
of  direct  taxation.  Without  this,  it  must  be  impossible  for 
them  to  raise  such  supplies  as  are  necessary  to  discharge  the 
debts,  or  support  the  expenses,  of  the  Union  —  to  pro\ide 
against  the  common  dangers,  or  afford  that  protection  to  its 
meml)ers  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  federal 
head.  But  here  he  begged  leave  to  observe  that,  so  far  from 
apprehending  danger  from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  few  or 
no  inconveniences  are  to  be  expected.  He  had  not  a  doubt 
that,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  pressing  necessity,  a  sufficient 
sum  would  always  be  raised,  by  impost,  to  defray  the  gen- 
eral expenses.  As  to  the  power  of  raising  troops,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  it  further  than  merely  to  say, 
that  this  is  a  power  the  government  at  present  possesses  and 
exercises;  a  power  so  essential,  that  he  should  very  much 
doubt  the  good  sense  or  information  of  the  man  that  should 
conceive  it  improper.  It  is  guarded  by  a  declaration  that  no 
grants  for  this  jlurpose  shall  be  longer  than  two  years  at  a 
time.  For  his  own  part,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
said  upon  this  popular  topic,  he  could  not  conceive  that  either 
the  dignity  of  a  government  could  be  maintained,  its  safety 
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insured,  or  its  laws  administered,  without  a  body  of  regular 
forces  to  aid  the  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 
All  government  is  a  kind  of  restraint.  We  may  be  told,  a 
free  government  imposes  no  restraint  upon  the  private  wills 
of  individuals  which  does  not  conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  public  happiness;  but  all  government  is  restraint,  and 
founded  in  force.  We  are  the  first  nation  who  have  ever 
held  a  contrary  opinion,  or  even  attempted  to  maintain  one 
without  it.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  he  trusted 
there  would  hereafter  be  few  men  weak  enough  to  suppose 
that  some  regular  force  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  or  that  the 
militia  ever  can  be  depended  upon  as  the  support  or  pro- 
tection of  the  Union. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  but  join  those  in  opinion 
who  have  asserted  that  this  is  the  best  government  that 
has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the  world,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  alarmed  at  its  consequences,  we  should  be  astonish- 
ingly pleased  that  one  so  perfect  could  have  been  formed 
from  such  discordant  and  unpromising  materials.  In  a  sys- 
tem founded  upon  republican  principles,  where  the  powers 
of  government  are  properly  distributed,  and  each  confined 
to  a  separate  body  of  magistracy,  a  greater  degree  of  force 
and  energy  will  always  be  found  necessary  than  even  in  a 
monarchy.  This  arises  from  the  national  spirit  of  union  be- 
ing stronger  in  monarchies  than  in  republics :  it  is  said  to  be 
naturally  strong  in  monarchies,  because,  in  the  absence  both 
of  manners  and  principles,  the  compelling  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign collects  and  draws  every  thing  to  a  point ;  and  thereby, 
in  all  common  situations,  effectually  supplies  their  place. 
But  in  free  countries  it  is  naturally  weak,  unless  supported 
by  public  spirit;  for  as,  in  most  cases,  a  full  spirit  of  national 
union  will  require  that  the  separate  and  partial  views  of 
private  interest  be  on  every  occasion  sacrificed  to  the  general 
welfare,  so,  when  this  principle  prevails  not,  (and  it  will 
Duly  prevail  in  moments  of  enthusiasm,)  the  national  union 
must  ever  be  destroyed  by  selfish  views  and  private  interest. 
He  said  that,  with  respect  to  the  Union,  this  can  only  be 
remedied  by  a  strong  government,  which,  while  it  collects 
its  pdwers  to  a  point,  will  prevent  that  spirit  of  disunion  from 
which  the  most  serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended. 
He  begged  leave,  for  a  moment,  to  examine  what  effect  this 
spirit  of  disunion  must  have  upon  us,  as  we  may  be  affected 
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by  a  foreign  enemy.     It  weakens  the  consistency  of  all 

Eublic  nieasuresi  so  that  no  extensive  scheme  of  thought  can 
e  carried  into  action,  if  its  accomplishment  demand  any 
long  continuance  of  time.  It  weakens  not  only  the  consist- 
ency, but  the  vigor  and  expedition,  of  all  public  measures ; 
so  that,  while  a  divided  people  are  contending  about  the 
means  of  security  or  defence,  a  united  enemy  may  surprise 
and  invade  them.  These  are  the  apparent  consequences  of 
disunion.  Mr.  Pinckney  confessed,  however,  that,  after  all 
that  had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  our  Constitution  was  in 
some  measure  but  an  experiment ;  nor  was  it  possible  yet  to 
form  a  just  conclusion  as  to  its  practicability. 

It  had  been  an  opinion  long  established,  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  suited  only  the  affairs  of  a  small  state ; 
which  opinion  is  founded  in  the  consideration,  that  unless  the 
people  in  every  district  of  the  empire  be  admitted  to  a  share 
m  the  national  representation,  the  government  is  not  to  them 
as  a  republic ;  that  in  a  democratic  constitution,  the  mech- 
anism is  too  complicated,  the  motions  too  slow,  for  the  oper- 
ations of  a  great  empire,  whose  defence  and  government 
require  execution  and  despatch  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude, extent,  and  variety  of  its  concerns.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  weight  in  these  reasons;  but  much  of  the  objecdon, 
he  thought,  would  be  done  away  by  the  continuance  of  a 
federal  republic,  which,  distributing  the  country  into  districts, 
or  states,  of  a  commodious  extent,  and  leaving  to  each  state 
its  internal  legislation,  reserves  unto  a  superintending  gov- 
ernment the  adjustment  of  their  general  claims,  the  complete 
direction  of  the  common  force  and  treasure  of  the  empire. 
To  what  limits  such  a  republic  might  extend,  or  how  far  it 
is. capable  of  uniting  the  liberty  of  a  small  commonwealth 
with  the  safety  of  a  peaceful  empire ;  or  whether,  among 
coordinate  powers,  dissensions  and  jealousies  would  not  arise, 
which,  for  want  of  a  common  superior,  might  proceed  to 
fatal  extremities,  —  are  questions  upon  which  he  did  not 
recollect  the  example  of  any  hation  to  authorize  us  to  decide, 
because  the  experiment  has  never  been  yet  fairly  made.  We 
are  now  about  to  make  it  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  under 
circumstances  so  promising,  that  he  considered  it  the  fairest 
experiment  that  had  been  ever  made  in  favor  of  human 
nature.  He  concluded  with  expressing  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  firm  establishment  of  the  present  system   is 
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better  calculated  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  public  happineaa 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

A  long  debate  arose  on  reading  the  Constitution  in  para- 
graphs ;  buty  on  a  division,  there  appeared  to  be  a  majority 
against  it. 

Hon.  ROBERT  BARNWELL  hoped  gentlemen  would 
confine  themselves  to  the  principles  of  this  Constitution. 
An  honorable  member  had  already  given  much  valuable  in- 
formation as  reasons  that  operated  in  the  Convention,  so  that 
they  were  now  able  to  lay  before  their  constituents  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  forward  this  Constitution. 

Judge  PENDLETON  read  a  paragraph  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  says  "  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment."  In  the  British  government,  and  all  govern- 
ments where  power  is  given  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  or 
declare  war,  there  had  been  found  necessity  to  annex  respon- 
sibility. In  England,  particularly,  ministers  that  advised 
illegal  measures  were  liable  to  impeachment,  for  advising  the 
king.  Now,  if  justice  called  for  punishment  of  treachiery 
in  the  Senate,  on  account  of  giving  bad  advice,  before  what 
tribunal  could  they  be  arraigned  ?  Not  surely  before  their 
house ;  that  was  absurd  to  suppose.  Nor  could  the  Presi- 
dent be  impeached  for  making  treaties,  he  acting  only  under 
advice  of  the  Senate,  without  a  power  of  negativing. 

Maj.  PIERCE  BUTLER  (one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Federal  Convention)  was  one  of  a  committee  that  drew  up 
this  clause,  and  would  endeavor  to  recollect  those  reasons  by 
which  they  wore  guided.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  vest  the 
sole  j)ower  of  making  peace  or  war  in  the  Senate ;  but  this 
was  objected  to  as  inimical  to  the  genius  of  a  republic,  by 
destroying  the  necessary  balance  they  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve. Some  gentlemen  were  inclined  to  give  this  power  to 
the  President ;  but  it  was  objected  to,  as  throwing  into  his 
hands  the  influence  of  a  monarch,  having  an  opportunity  of 
involving  his  country  in  a  war  whenever  he  wished  to  pro- 
mote her  destruction.  The  House  of  Representatives  was 
then  named ;  but  an  insurmountable  objection  was  made  to  this 
proposition  —  which  was,  that  negotiations  always  required 
the  greatest  secrecy,  which  could  not  be  expected  in  a  large 
jody.  Tfie  honorable  gentleman  then  gave  a  clear,  concise 
opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  Constitution. 

Gen.  CHARLES  COTESWOR TH  PINCKNEY  (one 
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of  the  delegates  of  the  Federal  Convention)  observed,  that 
the  honorable  judge,  from  his  great  penetration,  had  hit  upon 
one  of  those  difficult  points  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned 
much  debate  in  the  Convention.  Indeed,  this  subject  ap- 
peared to  be  of  so  much  magnitude,  that  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each  state  was  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  it.  His  honorable  friend  (Msyor 
Butler)  was  on  the  committee  for  this  state.  Some  members 
were  for  vesting  the  power  for  making  treaties  in  the  legis- 
lature ;  but  the  secrecy  and  despatch  which  are  so  frequently 
necessary  in  negotiations  evinced  the  impropriety  of  vesting 
it  there.  The  same  reason  showed  the  impropriety  of  pla- 
cing it  solely  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  few  mem- 
bers were  desirous  that  the  President  alone  might  possess 
this  power,  and  contended  that  it  might  safely  be  lodged 
with  him,  as  he  was  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct,  and 
therefore  would  not  dare  to  make  a  treaty  repugnant  to  the 
interest  of  his  country  ;  and  from  his  situation  he  was  more 
interested  in  makinga  good  treaty  than*  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States.  This  doctrine  General  Pinckney  said  he 
could  not  acquiesce  in.  Kings,  he  admitted,  were  in  general 
more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  than  any 
other  individual  in  it,  because  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
tended  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  crown,  and  a  king  never 
could  receive  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  sale  of  his 
kingdoms ;  for  he  could  not  enjoy  in  any  other  country  so 
advantageous  a  situation  as  he  permanently  possessed  in  his 
own.  Hence  kings  are  less  liable  to  foreign  bribery  and 
corruption  than  any  other  set  of  men,  because  no  bribe  that 
could  be  given  them  could  compensate  the  loss  they  must 
necessarily  sustain  for  injuring  their  dominions  ;  indeed,  he 
did  not  at  present  recollect  any  instance  of  a  king  who  had 
received  a  bribe  from  a  foreign  power,  except  Charles  H., 
who  sold  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.  But  the  situation  of  a 
President  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  a  king :  he 
might  withdraw  himself  from  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
states  could  receive  no  advantage  from  his  responsibility ; 
his  office  is  not  to  be  permanent,  but  temporary ;  and  he 
might  receive  a  bribe  which  would  enable  him  to  live,  in 
greater  splendor  in  another  country  than  his  own  ;  and  when 
out  of  office,  he  was  no  more  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  country  than  any  other  patriotic  citizen  ;  and  in  framing 
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a  treaty,  he  might  perhaps  show  an  improper  partiality  for 
the  state  to  which  he  particularly  belonged.  The  difierent 
propositions  made  on  this  subject,  the  general  observed,  oc- 
casioned much  debate.  At  last  it  was  agreed  to  give  the 
President  a  power  of  proposing  treaties,  as  he  was  the  osten- 
sible head  of  the  Union,  and  to  vest  the  Senate  (where  each 
state  had  an  equal  voice)  with  the  power  of  agreeing  or  dis- 
agreeing to  the  terms  proposed.  This,  in  some  measure, 
took  away  their  responsibility,  but  not  totally ;  for,  though 
the  Senate  were  to  be  judges  on  impeachments,  and  the 
members  of  it  would  not  probably  condemn  a  measure  they 
had  agreed  to  confirm,  yet,  as  they  were  not  a  permanent 
body,  they  might  be  tried  hereafter  by  other  senators,  and 
condemned,  if  they  deserved  it.  On  the  whole,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention  thought  this  power  would  be  more 
safely  lodged  where  they  had  finally  vested  it,  than  any 
where  else.  It  was  a  power  that  must  necessarily  be  lodged 
somewhere :  political  caution  and  republican  jealousy  ren- 
dered it  improper  for  us  to  vest  it  in  the  President  alone; 
the  nature  of  negotiation,  and  the  frequent  recess  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  rendered  that  body  an  improper 
depository  of  this  prerogative.  The  President  and  Senate 
joined  were,  therefore,  after  much  deliberation,  deemed  the 
most  eligible  corps  in  whom  we  could  with  safety  vest  the 
diplomatic  authority  of  the  Union. 

Hon.  RAWLINS  LOWNDES  could  not  consider  the 
representation  of  two  thirds  in  the  Senate  as  equal  to  the  old 
Confederation,  which  required  nine  states.  By  this  new 
Constitution,  a  quorum  in  the  Senate  might  consist  only  of 
fourteen ;  two  thirds  of  which  were  ten.  Now,  was  this 
any  thing  like  a  check  equal  to  the  present  ?  Was  it  con- 
sistent with  prudence  to  vest  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
so  small  a  body  of  men,  who  might  supersede  every  existing 
law  in  the  Union  ?  Here  he  read  the  2d  clause  in  the  6th 
article  of  the  Constitution,  viz. :  "  This  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall 
be  bound  thereby  —  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Now,  in  the 
history  of  the  known  world,  was  there  an  instance  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  34  23 
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rulers  of  a  republic  being  allowed  to  go  so  far  ?  Even  the 
most  arbitrary  kings  possessed  nothing  like  it.  The  tyran- 
nical Henry  VllJ.  had  power  given  him  by  Parliament  to 
issue  proclamations  that  should  have  the  same  force  as  laws 
ojT  the  land ;  but  this  unconstitutional  privilege  had  been 
justly  reprobated  and  exploded.  The  king  of  France,  though 
a  despotic  prince,  (he  meant  no  reflection  on  that  prince ; 
his  opinion  was  very  well  known,)  yet  could  not  enforce  his 
edicts  until  they  had  been  registered  in  Parliament.  In 
England,  the  ministers  proceed  with  caution  in  making  trea- 
ties :  far  from  being  considered  as  legal  without  parliament- 
ary sanction,  the  preamble  always  stated  that  his  majesty 
would  endeavor  to  get  it  ratified  by  his  Parliament.  He  ol>- 
served,  that  the  clause  entirely  did  away  the  instalment  law ; 
for,  when  this  Constitution  came  to  be  established,  the  treaty 
of  peace  might  be  pleaded  against  the  relief  which  that  law 
afibrded.  The  honorable  gentleman  commented  on  the  ex- 
tensive powers  given  to  the  President,  who  was  not,  he  be- 
lieved, likely  ever  to  be  chosen  from  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia. 

Gen.  CHARLES  COTESWORTH  PINCKNEY  rose 
to  obviate  some  ot  the  objections  made  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  sat  down,  and  whose  arguments,  he  thought, 
were  calculated  ad  capiandum^  and  did  not  coincide  with 
that  ingenuous,  fair  mode  of  reasoning  he  in  general  made 
use  of.  The  treaty  could  not  be  construed  to  militate  against 
our  laws  now  in  existence  ;  and  while  we  did  not  make,  by 
law,  any  distinction  between  our  citizens  and  foreigners, 
foreigners  would  be  content.  The  treaty  had  l)een  enrolled 
in  the  prothonotary's  office  by  the  express  order  of  the  judges. 
It  had  been  adjudged,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  to  be  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  had  been  admitted  to  be  so  whenever  it 
was  pleaded.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  and  any  indi- 
vidual state  possessed  a  right  to  disregard  a  treaty  made  by 
Congress,  no  nation  would  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  us. 

The  comparison  made  between  kings  and  our  President 
was  not  a  proper  one.  Kings  are,  in  general,  hereditary,  in 
whose  appointment  the  people  have  no  voice ;  whereas,  in  the 
election  of  our  President,  the  people  have  a  voice,  and  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  hath  a  thirteenth  share  in  his  appoint- 
ment. In  the  election  of  senators.  South  Carolina  has  an 
fsqual  vote  with  any  other  state  ;  so  has  Georgia ;  and  if  we 
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have  a  man  as  fit  for  the  office  of  President  in  (his  state  as  in 
others,  he  did  not  think  the  being  a  southern  man  could  be  an 
objection.  More  than  one  president  of  Congress  had  been 
taken  from  this  state.  If  we  should  not  be  represented  in 
the  Senate,  it  would  be  our  own  fault ;  the  mode  of  votine 
in  that  body  per  capita^  and  not  by  states,  as  formerly,  would 
be  a  strong  inducement  to  us  to  keep  up  a  full  representa- 
tion :  the  alteration  was  approved  by  every  one  of  the  Con- 
vention who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress.  He  then 
mentioned  several  instances  of  difficulties  which  he  had  been 
informed  had  occurred  in  Congress  in  determining  questions 
of  Vast  importance  to  the  Union^  on  account  of  the  members 
voting  as  states,  and  not  individually.  He  did  not  think  the 
Southern  States  would  be  remiss  in  keeping  a  full  representa- 
tion. Experience  proved  that  the  Eastern  and  the  Southern 
States  were  most  punctual  in  attendance.  He  understood 
that  it  was  the  Middle  ones  that  principally  neglected  this 
duty. 

Hon.  JOHN  RUTLEDGE  (one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Federal  Convention)  thought  the  gentleman  mistaken  both 
as  to  law  and  fact ;  for  every  treaty  was  law  paramount,  and 
must  operate.  [Read  part  of  the  9th  article  of  Confedera- 
tion.] In  England,  treaties  are  not  necessarily  ratified,  as 
was  proved  when  the  British  Parliament  took  up  the  last 
treaty  of  peace.  A  vote  of  disapprobation  dispossessed  Lord 
Shelburne,  the  minister,  of  his  place ;  the  Commons  only 
addressed  the  king  for  having  concluded  a  peace ;  yet  this 
treaty  is  binding  in  our  courts  and  in  England.  In  that 
country,  American  citizens  can  recover  debts  due  to  them 
under  the  treaty  ;  and  in  this,  but  for  the  treaty,  what  vio- 
lences would  have  taken  place !  What  security  had  violent 
tories,  stealers  of  horses,  and  a  number  of  lawless  men,  Imt  a 
law  that  we  passed  for  recognizing  the  treaty  ?  There  might 
have  been  some  oifenders  punished ;  but  if  they  had  obtained 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  re- 
lieved. There  was  an  obvious  difference  l)etween  treaties 
of  peace  and  those  of  commerce,  because  commercial  treaties 
frequently  clashed  with  the  laws  upon  that  subject ;  so  that 
It  was  necessary  to  be  ratified  in  Parliament.  As  a  proof 
that  our  present  Articles  of  Confederation  were  paramount, 
it  was  there  expressed  that  France  should  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges.    Now,  supposing  any  law  had  passed  taking  those 
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privileges  away,  would  not  the  treaty  be  a  sufficient  bar  to 
any  local  or  municipal  laws  ?  What  sort  of  power  is  that 
which  leaves  individuals  in  full  power  to  reject  or  approve  ? 
Suppose  a  treaty  was  unexpectedly  concluded  between  two 
nations  at  war ;  could  individual  subjects  ravage  and  plunder 
under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  ?  Certainly  not. '  The 
treaty  concluded,  even  secretly,  would  be  a  sufficient  bar  to 
the  establishment.  Pray,  what  solid  reasons  coUld  be  urged 
to  support  gentlemen's  fears  that  our  new  governors  would 
wish  to  promote  measures  injurious  to  their  native  land.^ 
Was  it  not  more  reasonable  that,  if  every  state  in  the  Union 
had  a  negative  voice,  a  single  state  might  be  tampered  with, 
and  defeat  every  good  intention  ?  Adverting  to  the  objec^on 
relative  to  the  instalment  law  being  done  away,  he  asked, 
supposing  a  person  gave  security  conformable  to  that  law, 
whether,  judging  from  precedent,  the  judges  would  permit 
any  further  proceedings  contrary  to  it.  He  scouted  the  idea 
that  only  ten  members  would  ever  be  left  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  Senate ;  yet,  even  if  so,  our  delegates  might 
be  part  of  that  ten,  and  consequently  our  interest  secured. 
He  described  difficulties  experienced  in  Congress  in  1781 
and  1782.  In  those  times  business  of  vast  importance  stood 
still  because  nine  states  could  not  be  kept  together.  Having 
said  that  the  laws  would  stand  exactly  as  they  did  before, 
the  chancellor  asked  whether  gentlemen  seriously  could  sup- 
pose that  a  President,  who  has  a  character  at  stake,  would 
be  such  a  fool  and  knave  as  to  join  with  ten  others  to  tear 
up  lil)erty  by  the  roots,  when  a  full  Senate  were  competent 
to  impeach  him. 

Hon.  RALPH  IZARD  gave  a  clear  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  edicts  are  registered  in  France,  which,  how- 
ever, were  legal  without  that  ceremony.  Even  the  kings  of 
England  had  power  to  make  treaties  of  peace  or  war.  In 
the  congress  held  at  Utrecht,  two  treaties  were  agreed  upon, 
one  relative  to  peace,  the  other  of  commerce ;  the  latter  was 
not  ratified,  being  found  to  clash  with  some  laws  in  exist- 
ence ;  yet  the  king's  right  to  make  it  was  never  disputed. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  (Hon.  John  Julius  Pringle)  said,  that  in 
general  he  paid  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  gentle- 
man, (Mr.  Lowndes,)  because  they  flowed  from  good  natural 
sense,  matured  by  much  reflection  and  experience.  On  this 
occasion,  he  entirely  disagreed  with  him.     The  gentleman 
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appeared  extremely  alarmed  by  a  phantom  of  his  own  crea- 
tion—  a  phantom,  like  every  other,  without  body  or  sub- 
stance, and  which  will  vanish  as  soon  as  touched.  If  the 
objections  which  we  may  have  to  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion be  no  better  founded  than  to  this  article,  the  Constitu- 
tion will  pass  through  the  medium  of  this  house,  like  gold 
through  the  crucible,  the  purer,  and  with  much  greater  lustre. 
His  objections  will  only  serve  to  confirm  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  favor  it.  All  the  gentleman's  objections  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  following  compass :  By  the  article,  the  Presi- 
dent, with  ten  senators,  if  only  ten  attend,  may  make 
treaties  to  bind  all  the  states  —  that  the  treaties  have  the 
force  of,  and  indeed  are  paramount  to,  the  laws  of  the  land 
—  therefore,  the  President  and  Senate  have  a  legislative 
power ;  and  then  he  gives  scope  to  a  great  deal  of  declama- 
tion on  the  vast  danger  of  their  having  such  legislative  power, 
and  particularly  that  they  might  have  a  treaty  which  might 
thus  repeal  the  instalment  law.  This  is  a  greater  power,  he 
says,  than  the  king  of  France  has ;  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
has  his  ratified  by  Parliament  —  the  treaties  of  the  French 
king  must  be  registered.  But  he  conceived  the  gentleman 
was  mistaken  as  to  those  treaties  made  by  these  monarchs. 
The  king  of  France  registers  his  edicts  on  some  occasions,  to 
facilitate  the  execution,  but  not  his  treaties.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain's  treaties  are  discussed  by  Parliament,  not  for 
ratification,  but  to  discover  whether  the  ministers  deserve 
censure  or  approbation.  The  making  of  treaties  is  justly  a 
part  of  their  prerogative  :  it  properly  belongs  to  the  execu- 
tive part  of  government,  because  they  must  be  conducted 
with  despatch  and  secrecy  not  to  be  expected  in  larger  as- 
semblies. No  such  dangers  as  the  gentleman  apprehends 
can  ensue  from  vesting  it  with  the  President  and  Senate. 
Although  the  treaties  they  make  may  have  the  force  of  laws 
when  made,  they  have  not,  therefore,  legislative  power.  It 
would  be  dangerous,  indeed,  to  trust  them  with  the  power 
of  making  laws  to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals ;  for  this 
might  tend  to  the  oppression  of  individuals,  who  could  not 
obtain  redress.  All  the  evils  would,  in  that  case,  flow  from 
blending  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. 
This  would  violate  the  soundest  principles  of  policy  and  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  with  regard  to  the  power  of  making 
treaties  as  of  legislation  in  general.     The  treaties  will  aflect 
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all  the  individuals  equally  of  all  the  states.  If  the  President 
and  Senate  make  such  as  violate  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
subvert  the  Constitution,  or  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
happiness  and  liberty  of  the  states,  the  evils,  equally  oppress- 
ing all,  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  felt,  as  those  who  are 
oppressed  have  the  power  and  means  of  redress.  Such 
treaties,  not  being  made  with  good  faith,  and  on  the  broad 
basis  of  reciprocal  interest  and  convenience,  but  by  treachery 
and  a  betraying  of  trust,  and  by  exceeding  the  powers  with 
which  the  makers  were  intrusted,  ought  to  be  annulled.  No 
nations  would  keep  treaties  thus  made.  Indeed,  it  is  too 
much  the  practice  for  them  to  make  mutual  interest  and  con* 
venience  the  rule  of  observation,  or  period  of  duration.  As 
for  the  danger  of  repealing  the  instalnient  law,  the  gentle- 
man has  forgot  that  one  article  ordains  that  there  shall  be  no 
retrospective  law.  The  President  and  Senate  will,  therefore, 
hardly  ever  make  a  treaty  that  would  be  of  this  kind.  After 
other  arguments  to  obviate  the  objections  of  the  honorable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  urge  what  further  occurred  to  him, 
as  he  saw  several  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion preparing,  whose  duty  it  more  particularly  was,  and 
who  were  more  able  to  confute  the  honorable  gentleman  in 
opposition. 

Dr.  DAVID  RAMSAY  asked  if  the  gentleman  meant  us 
ever  to  have  any  treaties  at  all.  If  not  superior  to  local  laws, 
who  will  trust  them  ?  Would  not  the  question  naturally  be, 
"Did  you  mean,  when  you  made  treaties,  to  fulfil  them?^' 
Establish  once  such  a  doctrine,  and  where  will  you  find  am- 
bassadors? If  gentlemen  had  l)een  in  the  situation  of 
receiving  similar  information  with  himself,  they  would  have 
heard  letters  read  from  our  ambassadors  abroad,  in  which 
loud  complaints  were  made  that  America  had  become  faith- 
less and  dishonest.  Was  it  not  full  time  that  such  conduct 
as  this  should  be  amejided  ? 

Gen.  CHARLES  COTESWORTH  PINCKNEY  rose 
to  mention  some  instances  he  had  omitted  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  being  considered  in  our  courts  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  judge  who  held  the  court  at  Ninety- 
six  discharged  upwards  of  one  hundred  recognizances  of  per- 
sons committed  for  different  crimes,  which  fell  within  the 
meaning  of  this  treaty.     A  man  named  Love,  accused  of 
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murder,  was  liberated.  It  is  true,  the  people,  enraged  at  the 
enormity  of  his  conduct,  hanged  him  soon  after ;  but  of  this 
the  judicial  power  knew  nothing  until  after  its  perpetration. 
Another  murderer  was  allowed  to  plead  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  bar,  that  had  conducted  General  Pickens's  bjrotber  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  soon  after  put  him  to  death. 

Hon.  RAWLINS  LOWNDES  desired  gentlemen  to  con- 
sider that  his  antagonists  were  mostly  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
who  were  capable  of  giving  ingenious  explanations  to  such 
points  as  they  wished  to  have  adopted.  He  explained  his 
opinion  relative  to  treaties  to  be,  that  no  treaty  concluded 
contrary  to  the  express  laws  of  the  land  could  be  valid. 
The  king  of  England,  when  he  concluded  one,  did  not  think 
himself  warranted  to  go  further  than  to  promise  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  induce  his  Parliament  to  sanction  it. 
The  security  of  a  republic  is  jealousy ;  for  its  ruin  may  be 
expected  from  unsuspecting  security.  Let  us  not,  thereforei 
receive  this  proiTered  system  with  implicit  confidence,  as 
carrying  with  it  the  stamp  of  superior  perfection ;  rather  let 
us  compare  what  we  already  possess  with  what  we  are  of- 
fered for  it.  We  are  now  under  the  government  of  a  most 
excellent  constitution,  one  that  had  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  carried  us  through  difficulties  generally  supposed  to  be 
insurmountable ;  one  that  had  raised  us  high  in  the  eyes  of 
all  nations,  and  given  to  us  the  enviable  blessings  of  liberty 
and  independence ;  a  constitution  sent  like  a  blessing  from 
Heaven ;  yet  we  are  impatient  (o  change  it  for  another,  that 
vested  power  in  a  few  men  to  pull  down  that  fabric,  which 
we  had  raised  at  the  expense  of  our  blood.  Charters  ought 
to  be  considered  as  sacred  things.  In  England,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
but  they  invoked  heaven  and  earth  in  their  cause ;  moved 
lords,  nay,  even  the  king,  in  their  behalf,  and  thus  averted 
the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  new  government  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  experiment.  He  really  was  afraid  it  would 
prove  a  fatal  one  to  our  peace  and  happiness.  An  experi- 
ment !  What,  risk  the  loss  of  political  existence  on  experi- 
ment! No,  sir;  if  we  are  to  make  experiments,  rather  let 
them  be  such  as  may  do  good,  but  which  cannot  oossibly  do 
any  injury  to  us  or  our  posterity.  So  far  from  leaving  any 
expectation  of  success  from  such  experiments,  he  sincerely 
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believed  that,  when  this  new  Constitution  should  be  adopted, 
the  sun  of  the  Southern  States  would  set,  never  to  rise 
again. 

To  prove  this,  he  observed,  that  six  of  the  Eastern  States 
formed  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
enumeration  he  passed  Rhode  Island,  and  included  Pennsyl- 
vania. Now,  was  it  consonant  with  reason,  with  wisdom, 
with  policy,  to  suppose,  in  a  legislature  where  a  majority 
of  persons  sat  whose  interests  were  greatly  different  from 
ours,  that  we  had  the  smallest  chance  of  receiving  adequate 
advantages  ?  Certainly  not.  He  believed  the  gentlemen 
that  went  from  this  state,  to  represent  us  in  Convention, 
possessed  as  much  integrity,  and  stood  as  high  in  point  of 
character,  as  any  gentlemen  that  could  have  been  selected ; 
and  he  also  believed  that  they  had  done  ever}'  thing  in  theur 
power  to  procure  for  us  a  proportionate  share  in  this  new 
government;  but  the  very  little  they  had  gained  proved 
what  we  may  expect  in  future  —  that  the  interest  of  the 
Northern  States  would  so  predominate  as  to  divest  us  of  any 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  republic.  In  the  first  place,  what 
cause  was  there  for  jealousy  of  our  imi>orting  negroes?  Why 
confine  us  to  twenty  years,  or  rather  why  limit  us  at  all  ? 
For  his  part,  he  thought  this  trade  could  be  justified  on  the 
principles  of  religion,  humanity,  and  justice  ;  for  certainly  to 
translate  a  set  of  human  beings  from  a  bad  country  to  a 
better,  was  fulfilling  every  part  of  these  principles.  But 
they  don't  like  our  slaves,  because  they  have  none  them- 
selves, and  therefore  want  to  exclude  us  from  this  great  ad- 
vantage. Why  should  the  Southern  States  allow  of  this, 
without  the  consent  of  nine  states? 

Judge  PENDLETON  observed,  that  only  three  states, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  allowed  the 
importation  of  negroes.  Virginia  had  a  clause  in  her  Con- 
stitution for  this  purpose,  and  Maryland,  he  believed,  even 
before  the  war,  prohibited  them. 

Mr.  LOWNDES  continued  —  that  we  had  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  negroes  for  three  years,  a  law  he 
greatly  approved  of;  but  there  was  no  reason  offered  why 
the  Southern  States  might  not  find  it  necessary  to  alter  their 
conduct,  and  open  their  ix)rts.  Without  negroes,  this  state 
would  degenerate  into  one  of  the  most  contemptible  in  the 
Union ;  and  he  cited  an  expression  that  fell  from  General 
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Pinckney  on  a  former  debate,  that  whilst  there  remained  one 
acre  of  swamp-land  in  South  Carolina,  he  should  raise  his 
voice  against  restricting  the  importation  of  negroes.  Even 
in  granting  the  importation  for  twenty  years,  care  had  been 
taken  to  make  us  pay  for  this  indulgence,  each  negro  being 
liable,  on  importation,  to  pay  a  duty  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  liable  to  a  capitation 
tax.  Negroes  were  our  wealth,  our  only  natural  resource ; 
yet  behold  how  our  kind  friends  in  the  north  were  deter- 
mined soon  to  tie  up  our  hands,  and  drain  us  of  what  we 
had !  The  Eastern  States  drew  their  means  of  subsistence, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  their  shipping ;  and,  on  that  head, 
they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to  allow  of  any  bur- 
dens :  they  were  not  to  pay  tonnage  or  duties ;  no,  not  even 
the  form  of  clearing  out :  all  ports  were  free  and  open  to 
them !  Why,  then,  call  this  a  reciprocal  bargain,  which  took 
all  from  one  party,  to  bestow  it  on  the  other ! 

Major  BUTLER  observed,  that  they  were  to  pay  five  per 
cent,  impost. 

This,  Mr.  LOWNDES  proved,  must  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer. They  are  to  be  the  carriers;  and,  we  being  the 
consumers,  therefore  all  expenses  would  fall  upon  us.  A 
great  number  of  gentlemen  were  captivated  with  this  new 
Constitution,  because  those  who  were  in  debt  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay;  others  pleased  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  no  more  confiscation  laws  would  be  passed ;  but  those 
were  small  advantages,  in  proportion  to  the  evils  that  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  laws  that  might  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress, whenever  there  was  a  majority  of  representatives  from 
the  Eastern  States,  who  were  governed  by  prejudices  and 
ideas  extremely  different  from  ours.  He  was  afraid,  in  the 
present  instance,  that  so  much  partiality  prevailed  for  this 
new  Constitution,  that  opposition  from  him  would  be  fruit- 
loss  :  however,  he  felt  so  much  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
that  he  hoped  the  house  would  indulge  him  in  a  few  words, 
to  take  a  view,  comparatively,  of  the  old  constitution  and 
the  new  one,  in  point  of  modesty.  Congress,  laboring  under 
many  difficulties,  asked  to  regulate  commerce  for  twenty-one 
years,  when  the  power  reverted  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
originally  gave  it ;  but  this  infallible  new  Constitution  eased 
us  of  any  more  trouble,  for  it  was  to  regulate  commerce  ad 
xnfinitam ;  and  thus  called  upon  us  to  pledge  ourselves  and 
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posterity,  forever,  iu  support  of  their  measures ;  so  when  our 
local  legislature  had  dwiadled  down  to  the  confined  powers 
of  a  corporation,  we  should  he  liable  to  taxes  and  excise; 
not,  perhaps,  payable  in  paper,  but  in  specie.  However, 
they  need  not  be  uneasy,  since  every  thing  would  be  managed 
in  future  by  great  men ;  and  great  men,  every  body  knew, 
were  incapable  of  acting  under  mistake  or  prejudice :  they 
were  infallible ;  so  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  we  should 
smart  under  laws  which  bore  hard  upon  us,  and  think  proper 
to  remonstrate,  the  answer  would  probably  be,  "  Go :  you 
are  totally  incapable  of  managing  for  yourselves.  Go :  mind 
your  private  afiairs ;  trouble  not  yourselves  with  public  con- 
cerns—  'Mind  your  business.'"  The  latter  expression  was 
already  the  motto  of  some  coppers  in  circulation,  and  he 
thought  it  would  soon  be  the  style  of  language  held  out  to- 
wards the  Southern  States.  The  honorable  member  apolo- 
gized for  going  into  the  merits  of  this  new  Constitution, 
when  it  was  ultimately  to  be  decided  on  by  another  tribu- 
nal; but  understanding  that  he  differed  in  opiqion  with  his 
constituents,  who  were  opposed  to  electing  any  person  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  that  did  not  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  government,  he  should  not  therefore  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  those  sentiments  which  occurred 
to  him  on  considering  the  plan  for  a  new  federal  government. 
But  if  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  people,  it  would  have  his 
hearty  concurrence  and  support.  He  was  very  much,  origi- 
nally, against  a  declaration  of  independency ;  he  also  opposed 
the  instalment  law ;  but  when  they  received  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  it  became  his  duty,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  pro- 
mote their  due  observance. 

Hon.  E.  RUTLEDGE  was  astonished  to  hear  the  honor- 
able gentleman  pass  such  eulogium  on  the  old  Confederation, 
and  prefer  it,  as  he  had  done,  to  the  one  before  the  house. 
For  his  part,  he  thought  that  Confederation  so  very  weak,  so 
very  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  that,  unless  it 
was  materially  altered,  the  sun  of  American  independence 
would  indeed  soon  set  —  never  to  rise  again.  What  could 
be  effected  for  America  under  that  highly-extolled  constitu- 
tion ?  Could  it  obtain  security  for  our  commerce  in  any 
parr  of  the  world?  Could  it  force  obedience  to  any  one 
law  of  the  Union  ?  Could  it  obtain  one  shilling  of  money 
for  the  discharge  of  the  most  honorable  obligations?     The 
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honorable  ^ntleman  knew  it  could  not.  Was  there  a  single 
power  in  Europe  that  would  lend  us  a  guinea  on  the  faith 
of  that  Confederation  ?  or  could  we  borrow  one  on  the  pub- 
lic faith  of  our  own  citizens  ?  The  people  of  America  had 
seen  these  things ;  they  had  felt  the  consequences  of  thi& 
feeble  government,  if  that  deserved  the  name  of  government 
which  had  no  power  to  enforce  laws  founded  on  solemn  com- 
pact ;  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings  that 
with  almost  one  voice,  they  had  called  for  a  different  govern- 
ment. But  the  honorable  gentleman  had  said  that  this  gov- 
ernment had  carried  us  gloriously  through  the  last  war,  Mr. 
Rutledge  denied  the  assertion.  It  was  true  we  had  passed 
gloriously  through  the  war  while  the  Confederation  was  in 
existence ;  but  that  success  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Confederation  ;  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  firm  and  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  the  people,  who  were  determined,  at  the 
hazard  of  every  consequence,  to  oppose  a  submission  to  Brit- 
ish government;  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  armaments 
of  an  ally,  and  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  our  friends :  these 
were  the  wings  on  which  we  were  carried  so  triumphantly 
through  the  war;  and  not  this  wretched  Confederation,  which 
is  unable,  by  universal  acknowledgment,  to  obtain  a  dis- 
charge of  any  part  of  our  debts  in  the  hour  of  the  most 
perfect  domestic  tranquillity.  What  benefits,  then,  are  to  be 
expected  from  such  a-  constitution  in  the  day  of  danger  ? 
Without  a  ship,  without  a  soldier,  without  a  shilling  in  the 
federal  treasury,  and  without  a  nervous  government  to  obtain 
one,  we  hold  the  property  that  we  now  enjoy  at  the  courtesy 
of  other  powers.  Was  this  such  a  tenure  as  was  suitable  to 
the  inclinations  of  our  constituents  ?  It  certainly  was  not. 
They  had  called  upon  us  to  change  their  situation,  and  we 
should  betray  their  interest,  and  our  own  honor,  if  we  neg- 
lected it.  But  the  gentleman  has  said  that  there  were 
points  in  this  new  confederation  which  would  endanger  the 
rights  of  the  people  —  that  the  President  and  ten  senators 
may  make  treaties,  and  that  the  balance  between  the  states 
was  not  sufficiently  preserved  —  that  he  is  for  limiting  the 
powers  of  Congress,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
any  harm ;  for,  if  they  have  the  power  to  do  any  harm, 
they  may.  To  this  Mr.  Rutledge  observed,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  objection  was  founded  on 
an  opinion  that  the  choice  of  the  people  would  fall  on  the 
most  worthless  and  the  most  negligent  part  of  the  com- 
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rounity ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  admitted,  it  would  go  to  the 
withholdiDg  of  all  power  from  all  public  lx)dies.  The  gen- 
tleman would  have  done  well  to  have  defined  the  kind  of 
power  that  could  do  no  harm.  The  very  idea  of  power  inclu- 
ded a  possibility  of  doing  harm ;  and  if  the  gentleman  would 
show  the  power  that  could  do  no  harm,  he  would  at  once 
discover  it  to  be  a  power  which  could  do  no  good.  To 
argue  against  the  use  of  a  thing  from  the  abuse  of  it,  had 
long  since  been  exploded  by  all  sensible  people.  It  was 
true  that  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  Senate,  might  make  treaties ;  and  it  was  possible  that 
ten  senators  might  constitute  the  two  thirds,  but  it  was  just 
within  the  reach  of  possibility,  and  a  possibility  from  whence 
no  danger  could  be  apprehended.  If  the  President  or  the 
senators  abused  their  trust,  they  were  liable  to  impeachment 
and  punishment ;  and  the  fewer  that  were  concerned  in  the 
abuse  of  the  trust,  the  more  certain  would  be  the  punishment. 
In  the  formation  of  this  article,  the  delegates  had  done  their 
duty  fully ;  they  had  provided  that  two  thirds  of  the  Senate 
should  concur  in  the  making  of  treaties.  If  the  states  should 
be  negligent  in  sending  their  senators,  it  would  be  their  own 
fault,  and  the  injury  would  be  theirs,  not  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  ;  but  if  they  were  not  negligent,  they  would 
have  more  than  their  share.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  the  powers 
of  the  people,  should  distrust  the  people  the  moment  that 
power  is  given  to  them,  and  should  found  his  objections  to 
this  article  in  the  corruption  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people, and  in  the  negligence  of  the  people  themselves?  If 
such  objections  as  these  have  any  weight,  they  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  all  confidence  —  the  withholding  of  all  power 
—  the  annihilation  of  all  government.  Mr.  Rutledge  insist- 
ed that  we  had  our  full  share  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  that  the  gentleman's  fears  of  the  northern  interest 
prevailing  at  all  times  were  ill-founded.  The  Constitution 
had  provided  for  a  census  of  the  people,  and  the  number  of 
representatives  was  to  be  directed  by  the  number  of  the 
people  in  the  several  states ;  this  clause  was  highly  favorable 
to  the  southern  interest.  Several  of  the  Northern  States 
were  already  full  of  people :  it  was  otherwise  with  us ;  the 
migrations  to  the  south  were  immense,  and  we  should,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  rise  high  in  our  representation,  whilst 
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other  states  would  keep  their  present  position.  Gendemeii 
should  carry  their  views  into  futurity,  and  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  day,  when  contemplating  h 
subject  of  such  vast  importance.  The  gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  the  inequality  of  the  taxes  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States ;  that  ten  dollars  a  head  was  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  negroes  ;  and  that  those  negroes  were 
afterwards  taxed.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  ten 
dollars  per  head  was  an  equivalent  to  the  five  per  cent,  on 
imported  articles ;  and  as  to  their  being  afterwards  taxed, 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side,  or,  at  least,  not  against  us. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  labor  is  performed  by  white 
people,  in  the  Southern  by  black.  All  the  free  people  (and 
there  are  few  others)  in  the  Northern  States  are  to  be  taxed 
by  the  new  Constitution ;  whereas  only  the  free  people,  and 
two  fifths  of  the  slaves,  in  the  Southern  States,  are  to  be 
rated,  in  the  apportioning  of  taxes.  But  the  principal  objec- 
tion is,  that  no  duties  are  laid  on  shipping  ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
carrying  trade  was  to  be  vested,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
Americans;  that  the  ship-building  business  was  principally 
carried  on  in  the  Northern  States.  When  this  subject  is 
duly  considered,  the  Southern  States  should  be  the  last  to 
object  to  it.  Mr.  Rutledge  then  went  into  a  consideration 
of  the  subject ;  after  which  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  January  17,  1788. 

Gen.  CHARLES   COTESWORTH  PINCKNEY  ob- 

served,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Lowndes)  who 
opposed  the  new  Constitution  had  asserted  that  treaties  made 
under  the  old  Confederation  were  not  deemed  paramount  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  treaties  made  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  required  the  ratification  of  Parliament  to  ren- 
der them  valid.  The  honorable  gentleman  is  surely  mistaken 
in  his  assertion.  His  honorable  friend  (Chancellor  Rut- 
ledge)  had  clearly  Shown  that,  by  the  6tn,  9th,  and  13th 
Articles  of  the  old  Confederation,  Congress  have  a  power  to 
make  treaties,  and  each  state  is  pledged  to  observe  them ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  debates  of  the  English  Parliament, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  ratify,  but  actually  cen- 
sure, the  peace  made  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  with 
America  ;  yet  the  very  members  who  censured  it  acknowl- 
edged it   was  binding  on  the  nation.     [Here  the  general 
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read  extracts  from  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  17th  and 
21st  of  February,  1784.]  Indeed,  the  doctrine  that  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  may  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state, 
which  shall  irrevocably  bind  his  subjects,  is  asserted  by  the 
best  writers  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England — par* 
ticularly  by  Judge  Blackstone,  who,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Commentaries,  (ch.  7,  p.  257,)  declares  ^^  that  it  is  the  king'3 
prerogative  to  make  treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances,  with 
foreign  states  and  princes,  and  that  no  other  power  in  the 
kingdom  can  legally  delay,  resist,  or  annul  them."  If  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  Congress  are  not  to  be  held  in  the  same 
sacred  light  in  America,  what  foreign  nation  will  have  any 
confidence  in  us  ?  Shall  we  not  be  stigmatized  as  a  faith- 
less, unworthy  people,  if  each  member  of  the  Union  may, 
with  impunity,  violate  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
federal  government?  Who  will  confide  in  us?  Who  will 
treat  with  us  if  our  practice  should  be  conformable  to  this 
doctrine  ?  Have  we  not  been  deceiving  all  nations,  by  hold- 
ing forth  to  the  world,  in  the  9th  Article  of  the  old  Confeder- 
ation, that  Congress  may  make  treaties,  if  we,  at  the  same 
time,  entertain  this  improper  tenet,  that  each  state  may  vio- 
late them  ?  I  contend  that  the  article  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which  says  that  treaties  shall  be  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  is  only  declaratory  of  what  treaties  were,  in  fact, 
under  the  old  compact.  They  wore  as  much  the  law  of  the 
land  under  that  Confederation,  as  they  are  under  this  Con- 
stitution; and  we  shall  be  unworthy  to  be  ranked  among 
civilized  nations  if  we  do  not  consider  treaties  in  this  view. 
Vattel,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  says, 
"  There  would  be  no  more  security,  no  longer  any  commerce 
between  mankind,  did  they  not  believe  themselves  obliged 
to  preserve  their  faith,  and  to  keep  their  word.  Nations, 
and  their  conductors,  ought,  then,  to  keep  their  promises  and 
their  treaties  inviolable.  This  great  truth  is  acknowledged 
by  all  nations.  Nothing  adds  so  great  a  glory  to  a  prince 
and  the  nation  he  governs,  as  the  reputation  of  an  inviolable 
fidelity  to  his  engagements.  By  this,  and  their  bravery,  the 
Swiss  have  rendered  themselves  respectable  throughout 
Europe.  This  national  greatness  of  soul  is  the  source  of 
immortal  glory  ;  upon  it  is  founded  the  confidence  of  nations, 
and  it  thus  becomes  a  certain  instrument  of  power  and  splen- 
dor."    Surely  this  doctrine  is  right ;  it  speaks  to  the  heart , 
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it  impresses  itself  on  the  feelings  of  mankind^  and  convinces 
us  that  the  tranquillity,  ha^ppiness,  and  prosperity,  of  the 
human  race,  depend  on  inviolably  preserving  the  faith  of 
treaties. 

Burlamaquiy  another  writer  of  great  reputation  on  politi- 
cal law,  says  ^<  that  treaties  are  obligatory  on  the  sulgects 
of  the  powers  who  enter  into  treaties ;  they  are  obligatory 
as  conventions  between  the  contracting  powers;  but  they 
have  the  force  of  law  with  respect  to  their  subjects."  These 
are  his  very  words  :  "  lis  ont farce  de  hi  a  Petard  des  sujets^ 
considcres  comme  tels ;  and  it  is  very  manifest,"  continues 
he,  "  that  two  sovereigns,  whd  enter  into  a  treaty,  impose, 
by  such  treaty,  an  obligation  on  their  subjects  to  conform  to 
it,  and  in  no  manner  to  contravene  it."  It  is  remarkaUe 
that  the  words  made  use  of  by  Burlamaqui  establish  the  doc- 
trine, recognized  by  the  Constitution,  that  treaties  shall  be 
considered  as  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
America  if  they  shall  be  always  so  considered  :  we  shall  then 
avoid  the  disputes,  the  tumults,  the  frequent  wars,  we  must 
inevitably  be  engaged  in,  if  we  violate  treaties.  By  our 
treaty  with  France,  we  declare  she  shall  have  all  the  privi- 
leges, in  matters  of  commerce,  with  the  most  favored  nation. 
Sup|X)se  a  particular  state  should  think  proper  to  grant  a 
particular  privilege  to  Holland,  which  she  refuses  to  France ; 
would  not  this  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  France  ?  It 
certainly  would ;  and  we  in  this  state  would  be  answerable 
for  the  consequences  attending  such  violation  by  another 
state ;  for  we  do  not  enter  into  treaties  as  separate  states, 
but  as  united  states ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  Union  are 
answerable  for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  by  any  one  of  them. 
South  Carolina,  therefore,  considering  its  situation,  and  the 
valuable  produce  it  has  to  export,  is  particularly  interested  in 
maintaining  the  sacredness  of  treaties,  and  the  good  faith  with 
which  they  should  be  observed  by  every  member  of  the 
Union.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  complains  that  the 
power  of  making  treaties  is  vested  in  the  President  and 
Senate,  and  thinks  it  is  not  placed  so  safely  with  them  as 
with  the  Congress  under  the  old  Confederation.  Let  us 
examine  this  objection.  By  the  old  Confederation,  each 
state  had  an  equal  vote  in  Congress,  and  no  treaty  could  be 
made  without  the  assent  of  the  delegates  from  nine  states. 
By  the  present  Constitution,  each  state  sends  two  members 
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to  the  SenatCi  who  vote  per  capita ;  and  the  President  has 
power,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  present  concur. 
This  inconvenience  attended  the  old  method :  it  was  fre- 
quently difficult  to  obtain  a  representation  from  nine  states  ; 
and  if  only  nine  states  were  present,  they  must  all  concur 
in  making  a  treaty.  A  single  member  would  frequently  pre- 
vent the  business  from  being  concluded ;  and  if  he  absented 
himself,  Congress  had  no  power  to  compel  his  attendance. 
This  actually  happened  when  a  treaty  of  importance  was 
about  to  be  concluded  with  the  Indians ;  and  several  states, 
being  satisfied,  at  particular  junctures,  that  the  nine  states 
present  would  not  concur  in  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  a 
treaty,  were  indifferent  whether  their  members  attended  or 
not.  But  now  that  the  senators  vote  individually,  and  not 
by  states,  each  state  will  be  anxious  to  keep  a  full  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  ;  and  the  Senate  has  now  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  its  own  members.  We  shall  thus 
have  no  delay,  and  business  will  be  conducted  in  a  fuller 
representation  of  the  states  than  it  hitherto  has  been.  All 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  who  had  served  in  Con- 
gress, were  so  sensible  of  the  advantage  attending  this  mode 
of  voting,  that  the  measure  was  adopted  unanimously.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  method. 
So  much  for  the  manner  of  voting. 

Now  let  us  consider  whether  the  power  of  making  treaties 
is  not  as  securely  placed  as  it  was  before.  It  was  formerly 
vested  in  Congress,  who  were  a  body  constituted  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  states  in  equal  pro|X)rtions.  At 
present,  it  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
people  of  America,  and  in  a  Senate,  whose  members  are 
chosen  by  the  state  legislatures,  each  legislature  choosing  two 
members.  Surely  there  is  greater  security  in  vesting  this 
power  as  the  present  Constitution  has  vested  it,  than  in  any 
other  l)ody.  Would  the  gentleman  vest  it  in  the  President 
alone  ?  If  he  would,  his  assertion  that  the  power  we  have 
panted  was  as  dangerous  as  the  power  vested  by  Parliament 
in  the  proclamations  of  Henry  VIIL,  might  have  been,  per- 
haps, warranted.  Would  he  vest  it  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ?  Can  secrecy  be  expected  in  sixty-five  members  ? 
The  idea  is  absurd.  Besides,  their  sessions  will  probaWy 
last  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  ;  therefore,  on  that 
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account,  they  would  be  a  very  unfit  body  for  negotiation 
whereas  the  Senate,  from  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  from 
the  equality  of  power  which  each  state  has  in  it,  from  the 
length  of  time  for  which  its  members  are  elected,  from  the 
long  sessions  they  may  have  without  any  great  inconveniency 
to  themselves  or  constituents,  joined  with  the  president,  who 
is  the  federal  head  of  the  United  States,  form  together  a 
body  in  whom  can  be  best  and  most  safely  vested  the  diplo- 
matic power  of  the  Union. 

General  Pinckney  then  observed,  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  had  not  conducted  his  arguments  with  his  usual 
candor.  He  had  made  use  of  many  which  were  not  well 
founded,  and  were  only  thrown  out  ad  captandum.  Why 
say,  upon  this  occasion,  that  every  thing  would,  in  future,  be 
managed  by  great  men,  and  that  great  men  could  do  no 
wrong  ?  under  the  new  Constitution,  the  abuse  of  power 
was  more  effectually  checked  than  under  the  old  one.  A 
proper  body,  immediately  taken  from  the  people,  and  return- 
able to  the  people  every  second  year,  are  to  impeach  those 
who  behave  amiss,  or  betray  their  public  trust ;  another  IxmIj^ 
taken  from  the  state  legislatures,  are  to  try  them.  No  man, 
however  great,  is  exempt  from  impeachment  and  trial.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  people  think  he  ought  to  be  inn 
peached  and  tried,  the  President  cannot  pardon  him ;  and 
this  great  man  himself,  whom  the  honorable  gentleman  pre- 
tends to  be  so  much  afraid  of,  as  well  as  the  Vice-President, 
and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  treason,  bri- 
bery, or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Then  why 
make  use  of  arguments  to  occasion  improper  jealousies  and 
ill-founded  fears  ?  Why  is  the  invidious  distinction  of  <^  great 
men  "  to  be  reiterated  in  the  ears  of  the  members  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Constitudon  which  prevents  the  President 
and  senators  from  being  taken  from  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  ?  Is  there  any  pecuniary  qualification  necessary  to  the 
holding  of  any  office  under  the  new  Constitution  ?  There 
is  not.  Merit  and  virtue,  and  federal  principles,  are  the 
qualifications  which  will  prefer  a  poor  man  to  office,  before 
a  rich  man  who  is  destitute  of-  them.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  old  Confederation.  Can  he 
possibly  be  serious,  and  does  he  really  think  it  can  secure  us 
tranquillity  at  home,  or  respect  abroad  ?  Ask  the  citis&cn« 
VOL.  IV.  36 
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of  MassachnsettB  if  the  Coaifederatkni  protected;  ithi 
mg  the  insurrection  of  Shajs.  Ask  the  erewa  of  (taiF 
captured  bv  the  Aigerines  if  respect  for  oar  govermneqt  iatk 
mtened  toe  rigors  of  their  captivity.  Inouire  of  <tair  delsH 
gpMea  to  Congress  if  all  the  despatches  from  jour  pufaiK 
ministers  are  not  filled  with  lamentations  of  die  imbectti^ 
of  Congress ;  and  whether  foreign  nations  do  not'  dedam 
they  can  have  no  confidence  in  our  government,  because  :iC 
has  not  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  treaties*  Go  throii|^ 
each  state  in  the  Union,  and  be  convinced  that  a  disregard 
far  law  hath  taken  the  place  of  order,  and  that  Congress  is 
to  slighted  by  all  of  them  that  not  one  hath  complied  witk 
her  requisitions.  Every  state  in  the  Union,  except  Rhode 
Island,  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  government 
was  inadequate  to  our  situation,  that  all,  except  her»  senft 
members  to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  Generd 
Pinckney  said,  it  had  been  alleged  that,  when  there,  they 
exceeded  their  powers.  He  thought  not.  They  had  a 
right,  he  apprehended,  to  propose  any  thing  which  tfaer 
vpagined  would  strengthen  the  Union,  and  be  for  the  dtif 
vantage  of  our  country  ;  but  they  did  not  pretend  to  a  right 
to  determine  finally  upon  any  thing.  The  present  Constitn* 
tiou  is  but  a  proposition  which  the  people  may  reject ;  bat 
he  (tonjured  them  to  reflect  seriously  before  they  did  reject 
it,  as  he  did  not  think  our  state  would  obtain  better  terms 
fay  another  convention,  and  the  anarchy  which  would,  in  all 
|)robability,  be  the  consequence  of  rejecting  this  Constita- 
tion,  would  encourage  some  daring  despot  to  seize  upon  tfas 
government,  and  effectually  deprive  us  of  our  lil)erties. 

Every  member  who  attended  the  Convention  was,  from 
the  beginning,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  giving  greater 
powers  to  the  federal  government.  This  was  the  very  pum 
pose  for  which  they  were  convened.  The  delegations  of 
Jersey  and  Delaware  were,  at  first,  averse  to  this  organisa* 
tion;  but  they  afterwards  acquiesced  in  it;  and  the  e6n* 
,  duct  of  their  delegates  has  been  so  very  agreeable  to  the 
people  of  these  states,  that  their  respective  conventions  have 
unanimously  adopted  the  Constitution.  As  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  give  very  extensive  powers  to  the  federal 
government  both  over  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  e^ 
sens,  we  thought  it  right  to  draw  one  branch  of  the  legislar 
tore  immediately  from  the  people,  and  that  both  wealth  ani 
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numbers  should  be  considered  in  the  representation.  We 
were  at  a  loss,  for  some  time,  for  a  rule  to  ascertain  the 
proportionate  wealth  of  the  states.  At  last  we  thought  that 
the  productive  labor  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  best  rule  for 
ascertaining  their  wealth.  In  conformity  to  this  rule,  joined 
to  a  spirit  of  concession,  we  determined  that  representatives 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states,  by  adding 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  three  fifths  of  the  slaves. 
We  thus  obtained  a  representation  for  our  property  ;  and  I 
confess  I  did  not  expect  that  we  had  conceded  too  much  to 
the  Eastern  States,  when  they  allowed  us  a  representation 
for  a  species  of  property  which  they  have  not  among  them. 
The  numbers  in  the  different  states,  according  to  the 
most  accurate  accounts  we  could  obtain,  were  — 

In  New  Hampshire 102,000 

Massachusetts,    .     .     .     .  ' 300,000 

Rhode  Island, 58,000 

Connecticut, 202,000 

New  York 233,000 

New  Jersey 138,000 

Pennsylvania, 360,000 

Delaware 37,000 

Maryland,  (including  three  fifths  of  80,000  negroes,)     .     .  218,000 

Virginia,  (including  three  fifths  of  280,000  negroes,)     .     .  420,000 

N.  Carolina,  (including  three  fifths  of  60,000  negroes,)  .     .  200,000 

S.  Carolina,  (including  three  fifths  of  80,000  negroes,)  .     .  150,000 

Georgia,  (including  three  fifths  of  20,000  negroes,)  .     .     .  90,000 

The  jSrst  House  of  Representatives  will  consist  of  sixty- 
five  members.  South  Carolina  will  send  five  of  them.  Each 
state  has  the  same  representation  in  the  Senate  that  she  has 
at  present ;  so  that  South  Carolina  will  have,  under  the  new 
Ccnistitution,  a  thirteenth  share  in  the  government,  which  is 
the  prof)ortion  she  has  under  the  old  Confederation :  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Eastern  States  are  full  of 
men,  and  that  we  must  necessarily  increase  rapidly  to  the 
southward  and  south-westward,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Southern  States  will  have  an  inadequate  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation. The  honorable  gentleman  alleges  that  the 
Southern  States  are  weak.  1  sincerely  agree  with  him. 
We  are  so  weak  that  by  ourselves  we  could  not  form  a  union 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting  each 
other.  Without  union  with  the  other  states.  South  Carolina 
must  soon  fall.     Is  there  any  one  among  us  so  much  a 
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Quixote  as  to  suppose  that  this  state  could  long  maintain  her 
independence  if  she  stood  alone,  or  was  only  connected  with 
the  Southern  States  ?  I  scarcely  believe  there  is.  Let  an 
invading  power  send  a  naval  force  into  the  Chesapeake  to 
keep  Virginia  in  alarm,  and  attack  South  Carolina  with  such 
a  naval  and  military  force  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  brought  here 
in  1780;  and  though  they  might  not  soon  conquer  us,  they 
would  certainly  do  us  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief;  and  if 
they  considerably  increased  their  numbers,  we  should  proba- 
bly fall.  As,  from  the  nature  of  our  climate  and  the  fewness 
of  our  inhabitants,  we  are  undoubtedly  weak,  should  we  not 
endeavor  to  form  a  close  union  with  the  Eastern  States,  who 
are  strong  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  endeavor  to  increase  that 
specios  of  strength  which  will  render  them  of  most  service  to 
us  lK)th  in  peace  and  war  ?  —  I  mean  their  navy.  We  cer- 
tainly ought ;  and  by  doing  this  we  render  it  their  particular 
interest  to  afford  us  every  assistance  in  their  power,  as  every 
wound  that  we  receive  will  eventually  affect  them.  Reflect, 
for  a  moment,  on  the  situation  of  the  Eastern  States ;  their 
country  full  of  inhabitants,  and  so  impracticable  to  an  invad- 
ing ontMuy  by  their  numberless  stone  walls,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances,  that  they  can  be  under  no  apprehension 
of  danger  from  an  attack.  They  can  enjoy  their  independ- 
ence without  our  assistance,  if  our  government  is  to  be 
founded  on  equal  compact,  what  inducement  can  they  possi- 
bly have  to  be  united  with  us,  if  we  do  not  grant  them  some 
privileges  with  regard  to  their  shipping?  Or,  supposing 
they  were  to  unite  with  us  without  having  these  privileges, 
can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  such  union  would  be  lasting,  or 
that  thev  would  afford  us  effectual  assistance  when  invaded  ? 
Interest  and  {)olicy  both  concurred  in  prevailing  upon  us  to 
submit  the  regulation  of  commerce  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. But  I  will  also  add,  justice  and  humanity  require  it 
likewise.  For  who  have  l>een  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the 
Union,  by  our  obtaining  our  independence  ?  I  answer,*  the 
Eastern  States.  Thev  have  lost  everv  thin":  but  their  coun- 
try  ;uid  their  freedom.  It  is  notorious  that  some  ports  to  the 
eastward,  which  used  to  lit  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of 
vessels,  do  not  now  fit  out  thirty :  that  their  trade  of  ship- 
building, which  used  to  l>e  very  considerable,  is  now  annihi- 
lated :  that  their  fisheries  are  trifling,  and  their  mariners  in 
want  of  bread.     Surely  we  are  called  upon  by  every  tie  of 
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justice,  friendship,  and  humanity,  to  relieve  their  dbtresses ; 
and  as,  by  their  exertions,  they  have  assisted  us  in  establish- 
ing our  iVeedom,  we  should  let  thera,  in  some  measure, 
partake  of  our  prosperity.  The  general  then  said  he  would 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  objections  which  the  gentle- 
man had  thrown  out  on  the  restrictions  that  might  be  laid 
on  the  African  trade  after  the  year  1808.  On  this  point 
your  delegates  had  to  contend  with  the  religious  and  political 
prejudices  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  with  the 
interested  and  inconsistent  opinion  of  Virginia,  who  was 
warmly  opposed  to  our  importing  more  slaves.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  now  as  I  was  two  years  ago,  when  I  used  the 
expressions  the  gentleman  has  quoted  —  that,  while  there  re- 
mained one  acre  of  swamp-land  uncleared  of  South  Carolina, 
I  would  raise  my  voice  against  restricting  the  importation  of 
negroes.  I  am  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  that  gentleman 
is,  that  the  nature  of  our  climate,  and  the  flat,  swampy  situa« 
tion  of  our  country,  obliges  us  to  cultivate  our  lands  with  ne- 
groes, and  that  without  them  South  Carolhia  would  soon  bo 
a  desert  waste. 

You  have  so  frequently  heard  my  sentiments  on  this  sub* 
ject,  that  I  need  not  now  repeat  them.  It  was  alleged,  by 
some  of  the  members  who  opposed  an  unlimited  importation, 
that  slaves  increased  the  weakness  of  any  state  who  admitted 
them ;  that  they  were  a  dangerous  species  of  property,  which 
an  invading  enemy  could  easily  turn  against  ourselves  and 
the  neighboring  states ;  and  that,  as  we  were  allowed  a  rep- 
resentation for  them  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  our 
influence  in  government  would  be  increased  in  proportion  as 
we  were  less  able  to  defend  ourselves.  "  Show  some 
period,"  said  the  members  from  the  Eastern  States,  "  when 
it  may  be  in  our  power  to  put  a  stop,  if  we  please,  to  the  im 
portation  of  this  weakness,  and  we  will  endeavor,  for  youi 
convenience,  to  restrain  the  religious  and  political  prejudices 
of  our  people  on  this  subject."  The  Middle  States  and  Vir- 
ginia made  us  no  such  proposition ;  they  were  for  an  im- 
mediate and  total  prohibition.  We  endeavored  to  obviate 
the  objections  that  were  made  in  the  best  manner  we  could, 
and  assigned  reasons  for  our  Insisting  on  the  importation, 
which  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat,  as  they  must  occur  to 
every  gentleman  in  the  house :  a  committee  of  the  states 
was  appointed  in  order  to  accommodate  this  matter,  and« 
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after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  it  was  settled  on  the  footiiig 
recited  in  the  Constitution. 

By  ihis  settlement  we  have  secured  an  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  negroes  for  twenty  years.  Nor  is  it  declared  that  the 
importation  shall  be  then  stopped ;  it  may  be  continued. 
We  have  a  security  that  the  general  government  can  never 
emancipate  them,  for  no  such  authority  is  granted ;  and  it  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  general  government  has  no 
powers  but  what  are  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  all  rights  not  expressed  were  reserved  by  the  several 
states.  We  have  obtained  a  right  to  recover  our  slaves  in 
whatever  part  of  America  they  may  take  refuge,  which  is  a 
right  we  had  not  before.  In  short,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, we  have  made  the  best  terms  for  the  security  of  this 
species  of  property  it  was  in  our  power  to  make.  We  would 
have  made  better  if  we  could ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not 
think  them  bad. 

Dr.  DAVID  RAMSAY  thought  our  delegates  had  made 
a  most  excellent  bargain  for  us,  by  transferring  an  immense 
sum  of  Continental  debt,  which  we  were  pledged  to  pay, 
upon  the  Eastern  States,  some  of  whom  (Connecticut,  for 
instance)  could  not  expect  to  receive  any  material  advantage 
from  us.     He  considered  the  old  Confederation  as  dissolved. 

Hon.  JACOB  READ  looked  on  the  boasted  efficiency  of 
Congress  to  be  farcical,  and  instanced 'two  cases  in  proof  of 
his  opinion.  One  was,  that,  when  the  treaty  should  have 
been  ratified,  a  sufficient  number  of  members  could  not  be 
collected  in  Congress  for  that  purpose  ;  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  despatch  a  frigate,  at  the  expense  of  four  thousand 
dollars,  with  particular  directions  for  Mr.  Adams  to  use  his 
endeavors  to  gain  time.  His  application  proved  successful ; 
otherwise,  very  disagreeable  consequences  must  have  ensued. 
The  other  case  was,  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  Princeton 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  amicable  treaty  with  Con- 

fress ;  before  it  could  be  concluded,  a  member  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  l)e  married,  and  his  secession  had  nearly 
involved  the  western  country  in  all  the  miseries  of  war.  Mr. 
Read  urged  a  concurrence  with  those  states  that  were  in 
favor  of  the  new  Constitution. 

Hon.  CHARLES  PINCKNEY  observed,  that  the  honor- 
able  gentleman  was  singular  in  his  op)X)sition  to  the  new 
Constitution,  and  equally  singular  in  his  profuse  praise  of  the 
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old  one.  He  described,  with  much  good  sense,  the  imprac- 
ticability of  annexing  responsibility  to  the  office  of  President 
in  a  republican  form  of  government ;  the  only  remedy  agaitist 
despotism  being  to  form  a  party  against  those  who  were 
obnoxious,  and  turn  them  out.  He  observed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  did  not  permit  him  to  declare  war. 

Hon.  RAWLINS  LOWNDES  declared  himself  almost 
willing  to  give  up  his  post,  finding  he  was  opposed  by  such 
a  phalanx  of  able  antagonists,  any  one  of  them  possessing 
sufficient  abilities  to  contend  with  him ;  but  as  a  number  oi 
respectable  members,  men  of  good  sense,  though  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  ki  public,  had  requested  that  he  would  state 
his  sentiments,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  on 
such  points  as  seemed  to  require  it,  —  rather  in  compliance, 
therefore,  with  their  wishes,  than  any  inclination  on  his  part, 
he  should  make  a  few  further  observations  on  the  subject. 
Much  had  been  said,  from  diffi^.rent  parts  of  the  house,  against 
the  old  Confederation  —  that  it  was  such  a  futile,  inefficient, 
impolitic  government  as  to  render  us  the  objects  of  ridicule 
and  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  He  could  not 
agree  to  this,  because  there  did  not  appear  any  evidence  of 
the  fact,  and  because  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
signed  the  old  Confederation  were  eminent  for  patriotism, 
virtue,  and  wisdom,  —  as  much  so  as  any  set  of  men  that 
could  be  found  in  America,  —  and  their  prudence  and  wisdom 
particularly  appeared  in  the  care  which  they  had  taken 
sacredly  to  guaranty  the  sovereignty*  of  each  state.  The 
treaty  of  peace  expressly  agreed  to  acknowledge  us  as  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  states,  which  privileges  we  lived 
at  present  in  the  exercise  of.  But  this  new  Constitution  at 
once  swept  those  privileges  away,  being  sovereign  over  all ; 
so  that  this  state  would  dwindle  into  a  mere  skeleton  of  what 
it  was ;  its  legislative  powers  would  be  pared  down  to  little 
more  than  those  now  vested  in  the  corporation ;  and  he 
should  value  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  legislature  in  no 
higher  estimation  than  a  seat  in  the  city  council.  Adverting 
to  the  powers  given  to  the  President,  he  considered  them  as 
enormous,  particularly  in  being  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
election  of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  aston- 
ishing that  we  had  not  this  reserved  to  us,  when  the  senators 
were  to  be  chosen  from  that  body :  —  thinks  it  might  be  so 
managed  that  the  different  legislatures  should  be  limited  to 
the  passing  a  few  laws  for  regulating  ferries  and  roads. 
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The  honorable  gentleman  went  into  an  investigation  c^ 
the  weight  of  our  representation  in  the  proposed  governmenty 
which  he  thought  would  be  merely  virtual,  similar  to  what 
we  were  allowed  in  England,  whilst  under  the  British  govern- 
ment. We  were  then  told  that  we  were  represented  in 
Parliament ;  and  this  would,  in  the  event,  prove  just  such 
another.  The  mode  of  choosing  senators  was  exceedingly 
exceptionable.  It  had  been  the  practice  formerly  to  choose 
the  Senate  or  council  for  this  state  from  that  house,  which 
practice  proved  so  inconvenient  and  oppressive,  that,  when 
we  framed  our  present  Constitution,  great  care  was  taken  to 
vest  the  power  of  electing  the  Senate  originally  with  the 
people,  as  the  best  plan  for  securing  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. He  wished  to  know  in  what  manner  it  was  proposed 
to  elect  the  five  representatives.  Was  it  to  be  done  in  this 
city  ?  or  would  some  districts  return  one  member,  and  others 
none  at  all  ? 

Still  greater  difficulties  would  be  found  in  the  choice  of  a 
President,  because  he  must  have  a  majority  of  ninety-one 
votes  in  his  favor.  For  the  first  President  there  was  one 
man  to  whom  all  America  looked  up,  (General  Washington,) 
and  for  whom  he  most  heartily  would  vote ;  but  after  that 
gentleman's  administration  ceased,  where  could  they  point 
out  another  so  highly  respected  as  to  concentre  a  majority 
of  ninety-one  persons  in  his  favor  ?  and  if  no  gentleman 
should  be  fully  returned,  then  the  government  must  stand 
still.  He  went  over  much  of  the  ground  which  he  had  trod 
the  preceding  day,  relative  to  the  Eastern  States  having  been 
so  guarded  in  what  they  had  conceded  to  gain  the  regulation 
of  our  commerce,  which  threw  into  their  hands  the  carrying 
trade,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  lay  us  under  payment  of 
whatever  freightage  they  thought  proper  to  impose.  It  was 
their  interest  to  do  so,  and  no  person  could  <ioubt  but  they 
would  promote  it  by  every  means  in  their  power.  He 
wished  our  delegates  had  sufficiently  attended  to  this  point 
in  the  Convention  —  had  been  more  attentive  to  this  object, 
and  taken  care  to  have  it  expressed,  in  this  Constitution, 
that  all  our  ports  were  open  to  all  nations ;  instead  of  put- 
ting us  in  the  power  of  a  set  of  men  who  may  fritter  away 
the  value  of  our  produce  to  a  little  or  nothing,  by  compelling 
payment  of  exorbitant  freightage.  Neither  did  he  believe 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Eastern  States  to  furnish  a  saf- 
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ficient  number  of  ships  to  carry  our  produce.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  general  way  of  talking,  that  the  £astem  "States  had 
a  great  number  of  seamen,  a  vast  number  of  ships ;  but 
where  were  they?  Why  did  they  not  come  here  now, 
when  ships  are  greatly  wanted  ?  He  should  always  wish  to 
give  them  a  preference,  and  so,  no  doubt,  would  many  other 

fentlemen ;  and  yet  very  few  ships  come  here  from  the 
lastern  States.  Another  exceptionable  point  was,  that  we 
were  to  give  up  the  power  of  taxing  ourselves.  During  our 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  she  left  us  the  power  of  rais- 
ing money  in  any  way  most  convenient :  a  certain  sum  was 
only  required  to  defray  the  public  wants,  but  no  mode  of 
collecting  it  ever  prescribed.  In  this  new  Constitution, 
every  thing  is  transferred,  not  so  much  power  being  left 
us  as  Lord  North  oflfered  to  guaranty  to  us  in  his  concili- 
atory plan.  Look  at  the  articles  of  union  ratified  between 
England  and  Scotland.  How  cautiously  had  the  latter  ta- 
ken care  of  her  interest  in  reserving  all  the  forms  of  law 

—  her  representation  in  Parliament  —  the  right  of  taxatioQ 

—  the  management  of  her  revenue  —  and  all  her  local  and 
municipal  interests!  Why  take  from  us  the  right  of  paying 
our  delegates,  and  pay  them  from  the  federal  treasury  ?  He 
remembered  formerly  what  a  flame  was  raised  in  Massachu- 
setts, on  account  of  Great  Britain  assuming  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  judges  and  other  state  officers  ;  and  that  this  con- 
duct was  considered  as  originating  in  a  design  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  their  government.  Our  local  expenses 
had  been  nearly  defrayed  by  our  impost  duty ;  but  now 
that  this  was  given  away,  and  thrown  into  a  general  fund, 
for  the  use  of  all  the  states  indiscriminately,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  augment  our  taxes  to  carry  on  our  local  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  we  were  to  pay  a  poll  tax  for  our  ne- 
groes. Paper  money,  too,  was  another  article  of  restraint, 
and  a  popular  point  with  many ;  but  what  evils  had  we  ever 
expcrienc(^d  by  issuing  a  little  paper  money  to  relieve  our- 
selves from  any  exigency  that  pressed  us  ?  We  had  now  a 
circulatini]:  medium  which  every  body  took.  We  used  for- 
merly to  issue  paper  bills  every  year,  and  recall  them  every 
five,  with  «;reat  convenience  and  advantage.  Had  not  pa  • 
per  money  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  war,  extri- 
cated us  from  difficulties  generally  supposed  to  be  insur- 
mountable, and  fully  established  us  in  our  independence.^ 
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and  DOW  every  thing  is  so  changed  that  an  entire  stop  must 
be  put  to  any  more  paper  emissions,  however  great  our  dis- 
tress may  be.  It  was  true,  no  article  of  the  Constitudon 
declared  there  should  not  be  jury  trials  in  civil  cases;  yet 
this  must  be  implied,  because  it  stated  that  all  crimes,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury.  But 
even  if  trials  by  jury  were  allowed,  could  any  person  rest 
satisfied  with  a  mode  of  trial  which  prevents  the  parties  from 
being  obliged  to  bring  a  cause  for  discussion  before  a  jury 
of  men  chosen  from  the  vicinage,  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  present  administration  of  justice,  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  experience,  and  ever  been  highly  approved 
of?  Mr.  Lowndes  expatiated  some  time  on  the  nature  of 
compacts,  the  sacred  light  in  which  they  were  held  by  all 
nations,  and  solemnly  called  on  the  house  to  consider  wheth- 
er it  would  not  be  better  to  add  strength  to  the  old  Confed- 
eration, instead  of  hastily  adopting  another ;  asking  whether 
a  man  could  be  looked  on  as  wise,  who,  possessing  a  mag« 
nificent  building,  upon  discovering  a  flaw,  instead  of  re- 
pairing the  injury,  should  pull  it  down,  and  build  another, 
indeed,  he  could  not  understand  with  what  propriety  the 
Convention  proceeded  to  change  the  Confederation ;  for 
every  person  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on  this  subject 
concurred  in  opinion  that  the  sole  object  of  appointing  a 
convention  was  to  inquire  what  alterations  were  necessary 
in  the  Confederation,  in  order  that  it  might  answer  those 
salutary  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

He  recommended  that  another  convention  should  be  called ; 
and  as  the  general  sense  of  America  appeared  now  to  be^ 
known,  every  objection  could  be  met  on  fair  grounds,  and 
adequate  remedies  applied  where  necessary.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  would  conciliate  all  parties,  because  it  was 
candid,  and  had  a  more  obvious  tendency  to  do  away  all 
inconveniences  than  the  adoption  of  a  government  which 
perhaps  might  require  the  bayonet  to  enforce  it ;  for  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  people,  who  had  disregarded 
the  requisitions  of  Congress,  though  expressed  in  language 
the  most  elegant  and  forcible  that  he  ever  remembered  to 
have  read,  would  be  more  obedient  to  the  government 
until  an  irresistible  force  compelled  them  to  be  so.  Mr, 
Lowndes  concluded  a  long  speech  with  a  glowing  eulogy  on 
the  old  Confederation,  and  challenged  his  opponents,  whilst 
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one  state  olgected,  to  get  over  that  section  which  said,  "  The 
Articles  of  this  Confederation  shall  be  invidablj  observed 
in  every  state,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall 
any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  them,  unless 
such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of 
every  state." 

Hon,  ROBERT  BARNWELL  said,  although  he  had  been 
opposed  to  the  investigation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  at 
that  period,  and  in  that  house,  and  foretold  the  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  Iwth  time  and  treasure  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  it,  yet  he  acknowledged  that,  if  individual 
information  u|K)n  its  principles  could  by  any  means  be  a 
compensation  for  these  wastes,  he  should  be  extremely 
indebted  to  the  honorable  gentleman  for  the  opposition 
which  he  had  given.  Mr.  Barnwell  was  most  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution  as  recommended  by  the  Convention, 
and  viewed  vnth  pleasure  the  small  sacrifices  of  interest, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  made  to  effect  it.  T^e 
arguments  which  had  been  adduced  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman in  opposition  had  riveted  his  affections  still  more 
firmly  to'  it,  and  had  established  in  his  mind,  as  conviction, 
what  was  only  approbation  before.  If  he  did  not  view 
some  part  of  the  Constitution  through  a  medium  different 
from  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  before  him,  he 
should  not  have  troubled  this  house.  With  this  idea  he  rose, 
and  left  it  to  the  house  to  de^termine  whether  he  had  done 
his  duty  as  a  member,  or  whether  he  had  unnecessarily 
contributed  to  the  interruption  of  the  business  before  them. 
When  he  found  that  a  gentleman  of  such  acknowledged 
abilities,  and  of  so  great  experience,  was  opposed  to  the 
Constitution,  he  expected  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  a  power 
of  argument,  that  would  have  made  the  federal  fabric  totter 
to  its  foundation.  But  to  him  they  rather  appeared  like 
those  storms  which  shake  the  edifice  to  fix  it  more  strongly 
on  its  basis.  To  give  his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  he  begged 
the  indulgence  of  the  house  while  he  made  the  following 
observations  upon  the  principles  of  the  gentleman's  opposi- 
tion. In  the  first  instance,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  established,  as  the  basis  of  his  objections,  thai 
the  Eastern  States  entertained  the  greatest  aversion  to  those 
which   lay   to  the    south,   and  would   endeavor  in   every 
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instant.e  to  oppress  them.  This  idea  he  considered  as  found* 
ed  in  prejudice,  and  unsupported  by  facts.  To  prove 
this  assertion,  Mr.  B.  requested  gentlemen  for  a  moment  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  transactions  which  the  late  war 
has  engraved  upon  the  memory  of  every  man.  When  the 
arm  of  oppression  lay  heavy  on  us,  were  they  not  the  first  to 
arouse  themselves  ?  When  the  sword  of  civil  discord  was 
drawn,  were  they  not  the  first  in  the  field  ?  When  war  del- 
uged their  plains  with  blood,  what  was  their  language? 
Did  they  demand  the  southern  troops  to  the  defence  of  the 
north  ?  No !  Or,  when  war  floated  to  the  south,  did  they 
withhold  their  assistance?  The  answer  was  the  same. 
When  we  stood  with  the  spirit,  but  weakness,  of  youth, 
they  supported  us  with  the  vigor  and  prudence  of  age. 
When  our  country  was  subdued,  when  our  citizens  submit- 
ted to  superior  power,  it  was  then  these  states  evinced  their 
attachment.  He  saw  not  a  man  who  did  not  know  that  the 
shackles  of  the  south  were  broken  asunder  by  the  arms  of 
tljp  north.  With  the  above-mentioned  supposition  of  op- 
pression, the  gentleman  had  objected  to  the  formation  of  the 
Senate;  that  the  Confederation  required  nine  states  to 
ratify  matters  of  importance,  but  by  the  Constitution  a 
majority  of  fourteen  can  do  almost  any  thing.  That  this 
was  the  case  he  did  not  deny ;  but  the  conclusions  that  he 
had  drawn  were  by  no  means  consequential.  The  seven 
Eastern  States,  the  gentleman  had  said,  whose  interests 
were  similar,  will  unite  together,  and,  by  having  a  majority 
in  the  Senate,  will  do  what  they  please.  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  went  against  uniting  at  all ;  for,  if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, the  interests  of  nine  of  the  United  States  are  almost 
the  same.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware,  are  very  similar  in  their  interests.  They  are 
most  of  them  entirely  carriers  for  others ;  and  those  states 
which  are  exporting  ones  are  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
carrying  of  their  products  themselves.  Supposing,  then,  the 
desire  of  oppression  to  exist,  he  asked  if  they  could  not  do 
it  equally  as  well  under  the  Confederation  as  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  thought  so ;  and,  as  the  gentleman's  arguments 
equally  lay  against  every  kind  of  coercive  government,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Senate,  as  established  by  this 
Constitution,  was  the   most  proper.     Upon    this  head   he 
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begged  permission  to  ask  these  questions :  If  the  majoritj 
was  in  the  Southern  States,  (which,  as  ten  is  a  majority, 
might  be  the  case,)  would  not  objections,  equally  forcible  as 
the  gentleman's,  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Eastern  States  ?  and 
yet  that,  in  all  governments,  a  majority  must  be  somewhere, 
is  most  evident :  nothing  would  be  more  completely  farcical 
than  a  government  completely  checked.  Having  commented 
thus  far  on  the  gentleman's  opposition  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, he  proceeded,  according  to  the  order  of  his  oUections, 
to  consider  the  presiding  power.  On  this  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely concise ;  for,  as  the  only  objection  which  had  fallen 
upon  this  head  from  the  honorable  gentleman  was,  that  we 
had  only  a  thirteenth  part  of  him ;  and  as  this  might  equally, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  with  more  justice,  be  the  objection  of 
many  and  almost  every  state,  he  considered  it  only  as  a 
weight  thrown  into  the  scale  of  other  objections,  and  not  a 
subject  for  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  responsibility,  it  could  not 
be  established  more  firmly  than  it  is  by  the  Constitution. 
When  treaties  are  made,  if  in  the  time  of  prosperity,  men 
seldom  think  they  gain  enough ;  if  in  the  day  of  adversity, 
they  would  be  apt  to  make  the  President  the  pillow  upon 
whom  they  would  rest  all  their  resentment.  The  Constitu- 
tion had  then  wisely  made  him,  as  a  man,  responsible  by  the 
influence  of  fame,  his  character,  and  his  feelings ;  as  a  citi- 
zen, they  have  postponed  the  period  at  which  he  could  be 
tried  with  propriety  until  the  fervor  of  party  and  cool  reflec- 
tion can  determine  his  fate.  The  gentleman  had  also  ob- 
jected to  the  power  given  to  those  two  branches  of  making 
treaties,  and  that  these  treaties  should  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  A  number  of  gentlemen  have  proved  this  power  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  head  of  every  free  nation,  and  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  present  Congress.  He  should 
only,  therefore,  observe,  that  the  most  free  and  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world  had  a  federal  head,  in  which  this  power 
was  established — he  meant  the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  the  palladium  of  their  united  liberties, 
and,  until  destroyed  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  of  the  states 
of  Greece,  was  revered  by  that  jealous  people  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  their  federal  union.  Against  the  representation  he 
generally  objects,  that  they  are  too  few,  and  not  elected  im- 
mediately by  the  people.     The  whole  body  consists  of  sixtv 
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five  persons,  in  vhe  proportion  of  one  to  thirty  thousand. 
The  jBritish  Parliament  have  one  to  fifteen  thousand  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  without  considering  her  possessions 
elsewhere.  The  numbers  of  her  Parliament  are  fixed  ;  our 
congressional  powers  may  be  increased  almost  ad  infinitum. 
Supposing,  then,  that  a  smaller  apportionment  had  been 
made,  in  time  we  should  have  been  oppressed  with  the 
number  of  legislators,  and  our  government  would  be  as  lan- 
guid and  inoperative  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  he  differed  so 
much  from  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  he  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  he  should  find  that,  by  the  Constitution,  their  num- 
bers will  be  too  great.  As  for  their  not  being  immediately 
elected  by  the  people  at  large,  the  gentleman  would  please 
to  observe,  that,  contradictory  to  their  present  method  of 
electing  delegates  to  Congress, — a  method  laid  down  by 
that  Confederation  which  he  admires, — all  the  representa- 
tives are  elected  by  the  people  ;  so  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
gentleman  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  objection.  The  gen- 
tleman also  asked  why  we  were  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
paying  our  own  delegates  ?  This  is  another  of  the  gentle- 
roan's  unfounded  suspicions;  for  the  reason  is  so  evident, 
and  the  regulation  so  favorable,  that  he  was  astonished  how 
it  escaped  the  honorable  gentleman's  notice.  Congress  are 
to  have  the  sole  power  of  laying  on  imposts ;  and  therefore, 
when  that  fund  is  given  up  by  which  we  were  enabled  to 
pay  our  delegates,  we  are  also  eased  of  the  burden  of  doing 
It.  This  is  so  evident,  that  the  establishment  of  the  objec- 
tion takes  not  a  little  from  the  weight  of  the  gentleman's 
other  observations.  Mr.  Barnwell  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
gentleman,  upon  the  deprivation  of  the  right  to  issue  paper 
medium,  has  altogether  made  use  of  an  argument  ad  homi- 
nemj  calculated  to  seduce ;  and  his  eulogium  upon  it  was.  in 
bis  opinion,  misapplied.  However,  supposing  that  to  be  the 
clew  that  led  us  to  our  liberty,  yet  the  gentleman  must  ac- 
knowledge it  was  not  the  state,  but  the  Continental  money, 
that  brought  about  the  favorable  termination  of  the  war.  If 
to  strike  off  a  paper  medium  becomes  necessary.  Congress, 
by  the  Constitution,  still  have  that  right,  and  may  exercise 
it  when  they  think  proper. 

The  honorable  gentleman  asks  why  the  trial  by  jury  was 
not  established  in  every  instance.  Mr.  Barnwell  considered 
this  right  of  trial  as  the  birthright  of  every  American,  and  the 
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basis  of  our  civil  liberty;  but  still  most  certainly  particulai 
circumstances  may  arise,  which  would  induce  even  the  great- 
est advocates  for  this  right  to  yield  it  for  a  time.  In  bin 
opinion,  the  circumstances  that  would  lead  to  this  poiui 
were  those  which  are  specified  by  the  Constitution.  Mr 
Barnwell  said,  Suffer  me  to  state  a  case,  and  let  every  gen- 
tleman determine  whether,  in  particular  instances,  he  would 
not  rather  resign  than  retain  this  right  of  trial.  A  suit  is 
depending  betweeif  a  citizen  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  try  it  in  Georgia.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? Why,  the  citizen  of  this  state  must  rest  his  cause 
upon  the  jury  of  his  opponent's  vicinage,  where,  unknown 
and  unrelated,  he  stands  a  very  poor  chance  for  justice 
against  one  whose  neighbors,  whose  friends  and  relations^ 
compose  the  greater  part  of  his  judges.  It  is  in  this  casei 
and  only  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature  with  this,  that  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  is  not  established;  and  judging  from  myseJfy 
it  is  in  this  instance  only  that  every  man  would  wish  to  re* 
sign  it,  not  to  a  jury  with  whom  he  is  unacquainted,  but  to 
an  impartial  and  responsible  individual. 

Mr.  Barnwell  then  adverted  to  the  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  more  immediately  affected  our  state;  namely, 
the  right  of  establishing  imposts  and  granting  preferences, 
and  the  clause  which  respects  the  importation  of  negroes. 
Upon  the  first  he  premised,  that,  in  the  compacts  which 
unite  men  into  society,  it  always  is  necessary  to  give  up  a 
part  of  our  natural  rights  to  secure  the  remainder ;  and  that, 
in  every  instance,  if  the  latter  could  be  maintained  without 
giving  up  the  former,  every  individual  would  be  willing  to 
keep  back  his  share  of  those  aggregate  ties  which  then  would 
bind  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  each  individual  would  wish 
to  retain  his  right  to  act  as  he  pleases,  whilst  all  but  himself 
were  restricted  in  their  conduct.  Let  us,  then,  apply  this 
to  the  United  States ;  and  yet  the  honorable  gentleman  sup? 
poses  that  South  Carolina  should  be  free  herself.  Surely 
this  is  no^  just,  and  cannot  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  suffer  me  to  make  this  one  other  remark—* 
that,  whrjn  the  distinctions  occasioned  by  wealth  take  place, 
the  desire  of  equality  and  the  appetite  for  property  soon  ren^ 
der  it  necessary  that  the  wealthy  weak  man  should  make 
greater  sacrifices  than  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and 
consequently  nothing  to  fear.     This  is  the  case  with  us.    To 
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secui  e  our  wealth,  and  establish  our  security,  perhaps  some 
little  sacrifice  was  necessary;  and  what  is  this  sacrifice? 
Why,  that,  generally,  American  vessels  should  have  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  carrying  trade.  The  gentleman  asserts  that,  by 
granting  this  preference,  we,  as  a  large  importing  state,  will 
sufier  greatly.  Let  us  examine  the  truth  of  this  position. 
By  so  doing,  says  the  honorable  gentleman,  we  shall  destroy 
all  competition,  and  the  carrying  states  will  establish  what 
freight  they  please.  I  deny  the  declaration ;  and  upon  this 
principle :  bounties  act  as  encouragements ;  and  this  prefer- 
ence may,  in  a  trifling  degree,  injure  us  for  one  or  two  years, 
but  will  throw  so  many  capitals  into  this  trade,  that,  even  if 
the  Eastern  States  should  desire  to  oppress  us,  this  would 
prevent  them  ;  for  when  this  bounty  takes  place,  our  harbors 
will  most  indisputably  reduce  the  freight.  The  gentleman 
will  perhaps  say  that  this  is  conjectural  only.  I  appeal  to 
every  author,  who  has  written  upon  the  subject,  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  commercial  maxim,  and  will  ask  the  gentleman 
himself,  whether  an  overstock  of  the  market,  in  every  in- 
stance, does  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  commodity.  Thus 
he  had  proved,  he  thought,  that,  should  the  Eastern  States 
be  desirous  to  take  unfriendly  advantages,  their  own  interest 
would  defeat  their  intention. 

Mr.  Barnwell  continued  to  say,  I  now  come  to  the  last 
point  for  consideration,  —  I  mean  the  clause  relative  to  the 
negroes ;  and  here  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  Con- 
stitution. It  has  not  left  this  matter,  of  so  much  importance 
to  us,  open  to  immediate  investigation.  No ;  it  has  declared 
that  the  United  States  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  consider  this 
matter  for  twenty-one  years;  and  yet  gentlemen  are  dis- 
pleased with  it.  Congress  has  guarantied  this  right  for  that 
space  of  time,  and  at  its  expiration  may  continue  it  as  long 
as  they  please.  This  question  then  arises  —  What  will  their 
interest  lead  them  to  do  ?  The  Eastern  States,  as  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  says,  will  become  the  carriers  of  America. 
It  will,  therefore,  certainly  be  their  interest  to  encourage 
exportation  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  ;  and  if  the 
quantum  of  our  products  will  be  diminished  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  negroes,  I  appeal  to  the  belief  of  every  man, 
whether  he  thinks  those  very  carriers  will  themselves  dam 
up  the  sources  from  whence  their  profit  is  derived.  To  think 
90  is  so  contradictory  to  the  general  conduct  of  maiikind, 
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that  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  without  we  ourselves  put  a  stop 
to  them,  the  traffic  for  negroes  will  continue  forever. 

Mr.  Barnwell  concluded  by  declaring  that  this  Constitu- 
tion was,  in  his  opinion,  like  the  laws  of  Solon,  not  the  1[)esi 
possible  to  be  formed,  but  the  best  that  our  situation  will 
admit  of.  He  considered  it  as  the  panacea  of  America, 
whose  healing  power  will  pervade  the  continent,  and  sin- 
cerely believed  that  its  ratification  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

Commodore  GILLON  wished  to  know  what  reason  the 
house  had  to  suppose  that,  if  another  convention  met,  our 
interest  would  be  better  taken  care  of  by  men  of  equal  abili- 
ties with  those  who  went  to  the  other;  or  if,  when  there, 
they  could  procure  for  us  superior  advantages  to  those  already 
agreed  on.  Indeed,  he  could  not  but  consider  our  negativ- 
ing the  proffered  government  as  an  oblique  mode  of  reflect- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  our  delegates,  instead  of  giving  them 
that  praise  they  were  so  justly  entitled  to.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  late  commotions  that  had  hap-' 
pened  in  Holland,  where  one  part  of  the  citizens  had  called 
m  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  for  the  sanguinary  purpose  of 
cutting  the  throats  erf  the  other.  Are  we  more  virtuous.'^ 
If  not,  may  it  not  happen  that,  if  dissension  unhappily  prevail 
among  us,  foreign  aid  will  be  joined  to  those  enemies  already 
amongst  us,  and  introduce  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  ?  He 
was  warmly  in  favor  of  our  sister  states  becoming  the  carriers 
of  America ;  not  that  he  wished  to  exclude  our  employing 
foreigners ;  at  present  two  thirds  of  our  produce  was  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  The  commodore  hoped  the  gentle- 
man who  had  approved  of  our  state  Constitution  of  1778, 
would  be,  in  time,  equally. pleased  with  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution proposed  in  1787.  He  had  represented  our  present 
situation  to  be  calm  and  peaceable,  but  it  was  such  a  calm 
as  mariners  often  experience  at  sea,  after  a  storm,  when  one 
ship  rolls  against  another,  and  they  sink. 

Hon.  RAWLINS  LOWNDES  said,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman  frequently  thought  proper  to  level  his  shot  at  him ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  they  were  not  well  pointed. 
The  reason  why  he  assented  unto  the  Constitution  in  1778 
was,  because  it  had  been  approved  of  by  the  people.  There 
had  been  something  said  about  a  ship :  the  Confederation 
was  our  old  ship ;  it  had  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and 
VOL.  IV.  38 
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he  ho|>ed  we  should  keep  her  at  sea  without  having  anj  new 

commanders. 

Hon.  JOHN  MATHEWS,  chancellor,  confessed  himself 
astotiished  at  hearing  such  encomiums  on  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  as  if  they  had  carried  us  victoriously  through 
the  war,  when,  in  fa(*t,  they  were  not  ratified  until  the  year 
1781 ;  and  if  the  Confederation  had  been  in  force  in  1776, 
this  country  would  have  inevitably  been  lost,  because,  under 
it,  Congress  had  not  authority  to  give  General  Washington 
the  powers  of  a  dictator  at  Valley  Forge.  Surely  the  honor- 
able gentleman  must  be  sensible  that  the  success  of  Congress 
depended  on  the  explicit  confidence  of  the  |)eople ;  the  voice 
of  Congress  had  the  force  of  law,  and  was  cheerfully  and 
readily  obeyed.  With  regard  to  the  carrying  trade,  when 
the  Convention  was  first  ap|)ointed,  he  was  afraid  that,  if  a 
navigation  act  passed,  the  Northern  States  could  not  for  some 
time  furnish  shipping  suflicient  for  carrying  the  produce  of 
America ;  but  on  going,  last  year,  to  the  northward,  he  was 
fully  convinced  to  the  contrary.  At  Rhode  Island,  he 
received  information  that  they  could  immediately  furnish 
60,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  that  in  1787  Massachusetts 
could  furnish  150,000  tons.  He  then  went  into  a  calculation 
of  the  produce  of  the  Southern  States.  Virginia  raised 
between  60,000  and  70,000  hogsheads  annually;  South 
Carolina,  he  supposed,  would  raise  nearly  150,000  barrels  of 
rice;  Georgia  about  40,000;  which,  making  large  allow- 
ances for  other  kind  of  produce,  still  left  an  excess  of  ship- 
ping. As  to  any  fears  that  the  Northern  States  would  so 
far  engross  the  naviiration  of  America  as  to  lay  the  Southern 
States  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  by  charging  excessive 
freightage,  we  must  suj)pose  that  they  and  the  Middle  States 
would  confederate  for  this  juirpose ;  for,  if  they  did  not,  a 
competition  would  naturally  arise  between  them,  and  also 
between  America  and  the  European  nations,  which  would 
always  secure  us  against  the  paym(»nt  of  great  and  exorbitant 
freights.  As  to  the  idea  that  a  Senate  could  overturn  our 
lil)erties  and  establish  tyranny,  this  evil  never  could  take 
place  whilst  the  President  was  an  honest  man,  because  he 
possessed  the  power  of  negativing  any  improper  proceedings 
of  the  two  other  branches  of  government. 

Hon.  EDWARD   RUTLEDGE   proved,  from  the  act 
passed  last  session,  appointing  delegates  from  the  state  to 
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meet  tboseifrom  other  states,  in  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
that  they  had  not  exceeded  their  powers.  He  then  com- 
pared the  powers  given  under  the  old  and  new  constitutions, 
and  proved  that  they  differed  very  littlci  except  in  thai 
essential  point  which  gave  the  power  to  government  of  en- 
forcing its  engagements ;  and  surely  no  person  could  object 
to  this.  Mr.  Rutledge  thought  very  lightly  of  those  fears 
entertained  about  bayonets  being  necessaiy  to  enforce  an 
obedience  in  the  people  to  the  laws,  when  it  became  certain 
that  ihey  could  not  be  broken  with  impunity ;  but  if  a  spirit 
of  resistance  should  appear,  surely  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power 
of  government  to  compel  a  coercion  in  the  people.  He  then 
took  some  notice  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Scotland,  showed  the  difference  between  the  articles  of 
union  and  our  Federal  Constitution.  Great  Britain  reserved 
to  herself  the  power  of  passing  navigation  laws,  regulating 
the  excise ;  the  rate  of  taxation  was  also  proportionate ;  for 
every  two  millions  of  money  raised  in  England,  Scotland 
engaged  to  raise  £45,000 ;  but  in  tliis  country,  we  were  to 
be  equally  taxed ;  no  distinction  had  been  made,  and  we 
went  on  all-fours.  So  far  from  not  preferring  Northern 
States  by  a  navigation  act,  it  would  be  politic  to  increase 
their  strength  by  every  means  in  our  power ;  for  we  had  no 
other  resource,  in  the  day  of  danger,  than  in  the  naval  force 
of  our  northern  friends ;  nor  could  we  ever  expect  to  become 
a  great  nation  until  we  were  powerful  on  the  waters.  Look 
only  at  the  partiality  of  an  act  passed  in  England  last  year, 
in  which  we  were  excluded  from  trading  in  some  parts  laf 
the  West  Indies,  whilst  liberty  was  given  to  all  European 
powers.  In  fact,  we  must  hold  our  country  by  courtesy, 
unless  we  have  a  navy ;  for,  if  we  are  invaded,  supposing  in  the 
month  of  July,  Congress  could  not  send  troops  nine  hundred 
miles,  in  time  to  rescue  us  from  danger,  were  we  to  run  such 
risk,  because  it  was  possible  we  should  be  charged  a  little 
more  freightage  for  our  produce.  But  if  we  are  a  great 
maritime  people,  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  Nothing ;  because 
European  powers  were  so  far  removed  from  us  that  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  send  a  considerable  force  against  us ; 
besides,  as  the  West  India  trade  must,  pass  near  our  coast,  it 
naturally  lay  at  our  mercy.  The  honorable  gentleman  had 
said  a  great  deal  about  establishing  an  aristocracy,  and  yet 
he  wanted  more  power  to  the  old  constitution ;  now,  did  not 
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his  own  proposition,  which  tended  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  slipping  in,  by  degrees,  additional  power,  appear  as  likelj 
to  promote  what  he  dreaded,  as  to  agree  with  a  constitution 
that  came  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ? 

Hon.  ARTHUR  SIM  KINS,  of  Ninetjf-six,  asked,  for 
information,  whether  Congress  had  a  right  to  interfere  in 
religion. 

Gen.  CHARLES  COTESWORTH  PINCKNEY  an- 
swered,  they  had  no  power  at  all,  and  explained  this  point  to 
Mr.  Simkins's  satisfaction. 

Hon.  RAWLINS  LOWNDES  saying  that  he  was  much 
in  arrear,  the  committee  rose,  reported  some  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again.     Leave  was  given. 

Friday,  January  18,  1788. 

Maj.  PIERCE  BUTLER  opened  the  debate  (as  we  un- 
derstand; the  reporter  of  those  del)ates  unfortunately  not 
being  in  the  house)  with  several  satisfactory  answers  to  some 
points  of  objection  the  preceding  day. 

Gen.  CHARLES  COTESWORTH  PINCKNEY,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  observed,  that,  though  ready  to  pay 
every  tribute  of  applause  to  the  great  characters  whose 
names  were  subscribed  to  the  old  Confederation,  yet  his 
respect  for  them  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  defects  of  the  system  they  had  established; 
sad  experience  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  weak,  ineffi- 
cient, and  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  good  government ; 
and  he  understood  that  most  of  the  framers  of  it  were  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  they  were  eager  to 
adopt  the  present  Constitution.  The  friends  of  the  new 
system  do  not  mean  to  shelter  it  under  the  respectability  of 
mere  names ;  they  wish  every  part  of  it  may  be  examined 
with  critical  minuteness,  convinced  that  the  more  thoroughly 
it  is  investigated,  the  better  it  w*ill  appear.  The  honorable 
•  gentleman,  in  the  warmth  of  his  encomiums  on  the  old  plan, 
had  said  that  it  had  carried  us  with  success  through  the  war. 
In  this  it  has  been  shown  that  he  is  mistaken,  as  it  was  not 
finally  ratified  till  March,  1781,  and,  anterior  to  that  ratifica- 
tion. Congress  never  acted  under  it,  or  considered  it  as  bind- 
ing. Our  success,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  imjputed  to  the 
old  Confederation ;  but  to  the  vast  abilities  of  a  Washington, 
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to  the  valor  and  enthusiasm  of  our  people,  to  the  cruelty  of 
our  enemies,  and  to  the  assistance  of  our  friends.  The  gen- 
tleman had  mentioned  the  treaty  of  peace  in  a  manner  as  if 
our  independence  had  been  granted  us  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  But  that  was  not  the  case  ;  we  were  independent 
before  the  treaty,  which  does  not  in  fact  grant,  but  acknowl- 
edges, our  independence.  We  ought  to  date  that  invaluable 
blessing  from  a  much  older  charter  than  the  treaty  of  peace 
—  from  a  charter  which  our  babes  should  be  taught  to  lisp 
in  their  cradles  ;  which  our  youth  should  learn  as  a  carmen 
necessariumj  or  indispensable  lesson ;  which  our  young  men 
should  regard  as  their  compact  of  freedom ;  and  which  our  old 
should  repeat  with  ejaculations  of  gratitude  for  the  bounties 
it  is  about  to  bestow  on  their  posterity :  I  mean  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  made  in  Congress  the  4th  of  July, 
1776.  This  admirable  manifesto,  which,  for  importance  of 
matter  and  elegance  of  composition,  stands  unrivalled,  suffi- 
ciently confutes  the  honorable  gentleman's  doctrine  of  the 
individual  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  several 
states. 

In  that  Declaration  the  several  states  are  not  even  enu- 
merated ;  but  after  reciting,  in  nervous  language,  and  with 
convincing  arguments,  our  right  to  independence,  and  the 
tyranny  which  compelled  us  to  assert  it,  the  declaration  is 
made  in  the  following  words  :  "  We,  therefore,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES." 
The  separate  independence  and  individual  sovereignty  of 
the  several  states  were  never  thought  of  by  the  enlightened 
band  of  patriots  who  fiamed  this  Declaration ;  the  several 
states  are  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  it,  — 
as  if  it  was  intended  to  impress  this  maxim  on  America, 
that  our  freedom  and  independence  arose  from  our  union, 
and  that  without  it  we  could  neither  be  free  nor  independ- 
ent. Let  us,  then,  consider  all  attempts  to  weaken  this 
Union,  by  maintaining  that  each  state  is  separately  and  indi- 
vidually independent,  as  a  species  of  political  heresy,  which 
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can  never  benefit  us,  but  may  bring  on  us  the  roost  seriom 
distresses. 

The  general,  then,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  objectioiiSi 
that  the  powers  vested  in  the  general  government  were  too 
extensive,  enumerated  all  the  powers  granted,  and  remarked 
particularly  on  each,  showing  that  the  general  good  of  the 
Union  required  that  all  the  powers  specified  ought  necessarBj 
to  be  vested  where  the  Constitution  had  placed  them ;  and 
that,  as  all  the  powers  granted  sprang  from  the  people,  and 
were  to  be  exercised  by  persons  frequently  chosen,  mediately 
or  immediately,  by  the  people ;  and  that,  as  we  had  as  great 
a  share  in  the  government,  in  proportion  to  our  importance, 
as  any  other  state  had,  —  the  assertion  that  our  representa- 
tion would  be  merely  virtual,  similar  to  what  we  possessed 
under  the  British  government,  was  altogether  unfounded ; 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  powers  granted  being  abused 
while  the  people  remained  uncorrupt ;  and  that  corruption 
was  more  effectually  guarded  against,  in  the  manner  this 
government  was  constituted,  than  in  any  other  that  had  ever 
been  formed.  From  the  number  of  electors  who  have  a  right 
to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  little 
danger  can  be  apprehended  of  corruption  or  undue  influence. 
If  a  small  district  sent  a  member,  there  would  be  frequent 
opportunities  for  cabal  and  intrigue ;  but  if  the  sphere  of 
election  is  enlarged,  then  opportunities  must  necessarily 
diminish.  The  little  demagoofue  of  a  petty  parish  or  county 
will  fnid  his  importance  annihilated,  and  his  intrigues  useless, 
when  several  counties  join  in  an  election  ;  he  probably  would 
not  be  known,  certainly  not  regarded,  out  of  his  own  circle ; 
while  the  man  whose  abilities  and  virtues  had  extended  a 
fair  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  his  county,  would,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  be  the  person  who  would  be  the  choice  of 
the  people. 

There  will  be  no  necessity,  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  strangely  sup|)osed,  for  all  the  freeholders  in  the  state  to 
meet  at  Charleston  to  choose  five  members  for  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  for  the  state  may  be  divided  into  five  elec- 
tion districts,  and  the  freeholders  in  each  election  district 
may  choose  one  representative.  These  freeholders  need  not 
all  meet  at  the  same  place  in  the  district ;  they  may  ballot 
in  their  particular  parishes  and  counties  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  ballots  may  be  thence  carried  into  a  central  part  of 
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the  district,  and  opened  at  the  same  time ;  and  whoever  shall 
appear  to  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  vi^bole  district  will  be  one  of  the  five  representatives  for 
this  state.  But  if  any  state  should  attempt  to  fix  a  very  in- 
convenient time  for  the  election,  and  name  (agreeably  to  the 
ideas  of  the  honorable  gentleman)  only  one  place  in  the 
state,  or  even  one  place  in  one  of  the  five  election  districts, 
for  the  freeholders  to  assemble  to  vote,  and  the  people  should 
dislike  this  arrangement,  they  can  petition  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  redress  this  inconvenience,  and  to  fix  times  and 
places  of  election  of  representatives  in  the  state  in  a  more 
convenient  manner ;  for,  as  this  house  has  a  right  to  fix  the 
times  and  places  of  election,  in  each  parish  and  county,  for 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  state, 
so  the  general  government  has  a  similar  right  to  fix  the  times 
and  places  of  election,  in  each  state,  for  the  members  of  the 
general  House  of  Representatives.  Nor  is  there  any  real 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  state  will  consent  to  fix  the 
election  at  inconvenient  seasons  and  places  in  any  other  state, 
lest  she  herself  should  hereafter  experience  the  same  incon- 
venience ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Congress  should 
have  this  superintending  power,  lest,  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
ruling  faction  in  a  state,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  not  really  represent  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  lest  the  same  faction,  through  partial  state  views,  should 
altogether  refuse  to  send  representatives  of  the  people  to  the 
general  government.  The  general  government  has  not  the 
same  authority  with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
It  would  have  been  improper  to  have  intrusted  them  with  it; 
for  such  a  power  would,  in  some  measure,  have  authorized 
them  to  fix  the  times  and  places  when  and  where  the  state 
legislatures  should  convene,  and  would  tend  to  destroy  that 
necessary  check  which  the  general  and  state  governments 
wilj  have  on  each  other.  The  honorable  gentleman,  as  if  he 
was  determined  to  object  to  every  part  of  the  Constitution, 
though  he  does  not  approve  of  electing  representatives  im- 
mediately by  the  people,  or  at  least  cannot  conceive  how  it 
is  to  be  effected,  yet  objects  to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate, 
because  the  senators  are  to  be  elected  by  the  state  legislatures, 
and  not  immediately  by  the  people.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion says  the  people  shall  elect,  the  gentleman  cries  out.  ^^  It  is 
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chimerical ! — the  election  will  be  merely  virtual."  When  the 
Constitution  determines  that  the  state  legislatures  are  to  elect, 
he  exclaims,  "The  people's  rights  are  invaded ! — the  election 
should  be  immediately  by  them,  and  not  by  their  representa- 
tives." How,  then,  can  we  satisfy  him,  as  he  is  determined 
to  censure,  in  this  Constitution,  that  mode  of  election  which 
he  so  highly  approves  in  the  old  Confederation  ?  The  reason 
why  our  present  state  Constitution,  made  in  1778,  changed 
the  mode  of  electing  senators  from  the  mode  prescribed  by 
our  first  constitution,  passed  in  1776,  was  because,  by  the 
first,  the  senators  were  elected  by  this  house,  and  therefore, 
being  their  mere  creatures,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  that  freedom  of  will  as  to  form  a  proper  check  on  its 
proceedings  ;  whereas,  in  the  general  Constitution,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  elected  immediately  by 
the  people,  and  represent  them  and  their  personal  rights  in- 
dividually ;  the  Senate  will  be  elected  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  represent  the  states  in  their  political  capacity; 
and  thus  each  branch  will  form  a  proper  and  independent 
check  on  the  other,  and  the  legislative  powers  will  be  advan- 
tageously balanced. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  had  been  made  to  the 
mode  of  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  General 
Pinckney  asked  what  other  mode  would  have  been  so  proper. 
If  he  was  to  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  as  one  of  them  have  the  power  of  impeaching 
and  the  other  of  trying  him,  he  would  be  altogether  their 
creature,  and  would  not  have  independence  enough  to  exer- 
cise with  firmness  the  revisionary  power  and  other  authorities 
with  which  he  is  invested  by  the  Constitution.  This  want 
of  independence  might  influence  his  conduct,  in  some  degree, 
if  he  was  to  be  elected  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
alone ;  but. as  he  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  through  the 
medium  of  electors  chosen  particularly  for  that  purpose,  and 
he  is  in  some  measure  to  be  a  check  on  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  election,  in  my  opinion,  could  not 
have  been  placed  so  well  if  it  had  been  made  in  any  other 
mode. 

In  all  elections  of  a  chief  magistrate,  foreign  influence  is 
to  be  guarded  against.  Here  it  is  very  carefully  so  ;  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  foreign  power  to  influence  thir- 
teen diflerent  sets  of  electors,  distributed  throughout  the 
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States,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  By  this  mode, 
also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  dangers  of  intrigue  ano 
corruption  are  avoided,  and  a  variety  of  other  inconveniences, 
which  must  have  arisen  if  the  electors  from  the  diflerent 
states  had  been  directed  to  assemble  at  one  place,  or  if  ei- 
ther branch  of  the  legislature  (in  case  the  majority  of  elect- 
ors did  not  fix  upon  the  same  person)  might  have  chosen  a 
President  who  had  not  been  previously  put  in  nomination 
by  the  people.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  policy  and  jus- 
tice of  vesting  the  majority  of  Congress  with  the  power  of 
making  commercial  regulations,  and  the  necessity  there  is, 
in  all  well-constituted  republics,  that  the  majority  should 
control  the  minority ;  and  I  should  have  had  a  very  strodg 
objection  if  it  had  contained  the  restrictive  clause  the  hon- 
orable gentlemah  appears  so  anxious  for,  ^^  that  Congress 
should  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  ships  of 
any  nation  from  entering  our  ports."  I  cannot  think  it 
would  have  been  prudent  or  fitting  to  have  given  the  ships 
of  all  foreign  nations  a  constitutional  right  to  enter  our  ports 
whenever  they  pleased,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  we 
might  be  at  war  with  them  ;  or  they  may  have  passed  laws 
denying  us  the  privileges  they  grant  to  all  other  commercial 
nations ;  or  circumstances  not  now  foreseen  might  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  prohibit  them.  Such  a  clause  would 
have  injured  the  Eastern  States,  would  have  been  eventu- 
ally detrimental  to  ourselves,  and  would  have  in  fact  amount- 
ed to  a  declaration  that  we  were  resolved  never  to  have  a 
navy.  To  such  a  clause  the  general  declared  he  never 
would  have  consented,  and  desired  the  gentleman  to  produce 
an  instance  of  any  independent  power  who  did  not  give 
exclusive  advantages  to  their  own  shipping.  He  then  took 
notice  that  Chancellor  Matthews  had  fully  answered  what 
had  been  alleged  concerning  the  exorbitant  freights  we 
should  be  obliged  to  pay,  and  had  clearly  shown  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  on  that  subject ;  and  that 
the  Eastern  States  could  soon  furnish  us,  and  all  the  South- 
ern States,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  carry  off 
our  produce.  With  regard  to  the  general  government  im- 
posing internal  taxes  upon  us,  he  contended  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  they  should  have  such  a  power :  requi- 
sitions had  been  in  vain  tried  every  year  since  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  old  Confederation,  and  not  a  single  state  had 
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paid  the  quota  required  of  her.  The  general  government 
could  not  abuse  this  power,  and  favor  one  state  and  oppress 
another,  as  each  state  was  to  be  taxed  only  in  proportion 
to  its  representation ;  and  as  to  excises,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered how  many  more  excisable  articles  are  manufactured  to 
the  northward  than  there  are  to  the  southward,  and  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  raising  a  revenue  by  indirect  taxation, 
and  the  necessity  there  is  to  obtain  money  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  for  our  common  defence,  and  for  the  general 
welfare,  he  thought  every  man  would  see  the  propriety,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  this  clause.  For  his  part,  he  knew 
of  no  sum  that  he  would  not  sooner  have  consented  to  have 
paid,  if  he  had  had  it,  rather  than  have  adopted  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  plan,  which  seems,  by  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman, to  be  in  some  respect  preferable  to  the  proposed 
Constitution  ;  but  in  asserting  this,  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  serious.  As  to  the  payment  of  members 
of  the  legislature  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  General  Pinck- 
ney  contended  it  was  right,  and  particularly  beneficial  to  us, 
who  were  so  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  we  at  present  paid  our  members  not  only  while 
they  were  actually  in  Congress,  but  for  all  the  time  they 
were  going  there  and  returning  home,  which  was  an  ex- 
pense the  Middle  States  felt  but  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  now 
that  all  the  members  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry, our  remote  situation  will  not  be  particularly  expensive  to 
us.  The  case  of  the  payment  of  the  Massachusetts  judges 
under  the  royal  government  can  by  no  ingenuity  be  made 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  members  of  the  federal 
legislature.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  question,  "  What 
hsu'm  had  paper  money  done  ? ''  General  Pinckney  answered, 
that  he  wondered  that  gentleman  should  ask  such  a  question, 
as  he  had  told  the  house  that  he  had  lost  fifteen  thousand 
guineas  by  depreciation ;  but  he  would  tell  the  gentleman 
what  further  injuries  it  had  done  —  it  had  corrupted  the 
morals  of  the  people ;  it  had  diverted  them  from  the  paths 
of  honest  industry  to  the  ways  of  ruinous  speculation ;  it 
had  destroyed  both  public  and  private  credit,  and  had  brought 
total  ruin  on  numberless  widows  and  orphans. 

As  to  the  judiciary  department.  General  Pinckney  observed, 
that  trial  by  jury  was  so  deservedly  esteemed  by  the  people 
ctf  America,  that  it  is  impossible  for  their  representatives  to 
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omit  introducing  it  whenever  it  can  with  propriety  be  done. 
In  appeals  from  courts  of  chancery,  it  surely  would  be  im- 
proper. In  a  dispute  between  a  citizen  of  Carolina  and  a 
citizen  of  Georgia,  if  a  jury  was  to  try  the  case,  from  which 
state  are  they  to  be  drawn  ?  If  from  both  or  either,  would 
the  citizens  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  choose  to  be  summoned 
to  attend  on  juries  eight  hundred  miles  from  their  home  ? 
and  if  the  jury  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  state  in  which  Con- 
gress shall  sit,  would  these  citizens  wish  that  a  cause  rel- 
ative to  negro  property  should  be  tried  by  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  by  the  freeholders  of  those  states  that  have 
not  that  species  of  property  amongst  them  ?  Surely  not. 
Yet  it  is  necessary,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  cannot 
obtain  an  impartial  trial  in  another,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  he  should  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States  to  obtain  redress ;  and  as  this 
right  of  appeal  does  not  extend  to  citizens  of  the  same  state, 
(unless  they  claim  under  grants  of  different  states,)  but  only 
to  the  causes  and  persons  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Congress  have  power  to  make  such  regulations 
and  impose  such  restrictions  relative  to  appeals  as  they  think 
proper,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  will  exercise  it 
m  a  manner  injurious  to  their  constituents. 

Trials  by  jury  are  expressly  secured  in  all  criminal  cases, 
and  not  excluded  in  any  civil  cases  whatsoever.  But  expe- 
rience had  demonstrated  that  it  was  impossible  to  adhere 
to  them  in  all  civil  cases :  for  instance,  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction.  Congress  passed  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  all  causes  of  capture  to  be  decided  by  juries: 
this  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  we  knew 
it ;  but  still  an  attachment  to  a  trial  by  jury  induced  the  ex- 
periment. What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  property  of 
our  friends  was,  at  times,  condemned  indiscriminately  with 
the  property  of  our  enemies,  and  the  property  of  our  citizens 
of  one  state  by  the  juries  of  another.  Some  of  our  citizens 
have  severely  felt  these  inconveniences.  Citizens  of  other 
states  and  other  powers  experienced  similar  misfortunes  from 
this  mode  of  trial.  It  was,  therefore,  by  universal  consent 
and  approbation,  laid  aside  in  cases  of  capture.  As  the  ordi- 
nance which  regulated  these  trials  was  passed  by  Congress, 
they  had  the  power  of  altering  it,  and  they  exercised  that 
power ;  but  had  that  ordinance  been  part  of  the  Confedem- 
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lion,  it  could  not  then  have  been  repealed  in  the  then  situa- 
tion of  America ;  and  had  a  clause  of  a  similar  tendency 
been  inserted  in  this  Constitution,  it  could  only  be  altered  by 
a  convention  of  the  different  states.  This  shows  at  once 
how  improper  it  would  have  been  to  have  descended  to 
minuti€e  in  this  particular ;  and  he  trusted  it  was  unneces- 
sary, because  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  trials  must  be 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  chosen  as  this 
house  are,  and  as  amenable  as  they  are  for  every  part  of 
their  conduct.  The  honorable  gentleman  says,  compacts 
should  be  binding,  and  that  the  Confederation  was  a  com- 
pact. It  was  so ;  but  it  was  a  compact  that  had  been 
repeatedly  broken  by  every  state  in  the  Union ;  and  all  the 
writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  agree  that,  when  the  parties  to  a 
treaty  violate  it,  it  is  no  longer  binding.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  old  Confederation ;  it  was  virtually  dissolved,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  form  a  new  constitution,  to  render  us 
secure  at  home,  respectable  abroad,  and  to  give  us  that  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  which,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  we  are  justly  entitled. 

Hon.  RAWLINS  LOWNDES  observed,  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  obstinacy  in  standing  out  against  such  a 
Ibrmidablc  opposition ;  but  he  would  sincerely  assure  the 
house  that  he  was  as  open  to  conviction  as  any  gentleman 
on  the  floor :  yet  he  never  would  allow  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  adoption  of  specious  arguments ;  for  such  he  con- 
sidered many  of  those  now  opposed  against  him  to  be.  In- 
deed, some  gentlemen  had  departed  from  their  usual  candor 
in  giving  an  interpretation  to  his  arguments  which  they  did  not 
merit.  In  one  instance,  it  had  been  stated  as  if  he  was  of 
opinion  that  treaties  had  not  the  force  of  law.  This  was 
going  too  far.  He  did  not  recollect  that  he  had  asserted  any 
more  than  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  not  a  legal  power 
to  ratify  any  treaty  which  trenched  on  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  country.  He  supposed  a  case,  under  the  dispensing 
act  of  William  and  Mary,  asking,  "  If  the  king  had  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  could  that  which  was 
excepted  by  the  laws  ever  be  considered  as  paramount  ? " 
The  honorable  gentleman  again  took  an  ample  view  of  the 
old  Confederation,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  fervency  for  some 
time,  and  ridiculed  the  depraved  inconsistency  of  those  who 
pant  for  the  change.     Great  stress  was  laid  pn  the  admirable 
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checks  which  guarded  us,  under  the  new  Constitution,  from 
the  encroachments  of  tyranny ;  but  too  many  checks  in  a 
political  machine  must  produce  the  same  mischief  as  in  a 
mechanical  one  —  that  of  throwing  all  into  confusion.  But 
supposing  we  considered  ourselves  so  much  aggrieved  as  to 
reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  redress,  what 
probability  had  we  of  relief?  Very  little  indeed.  In  the 
revolving  on  misfortune,  some  little  gleams  of  comfort 
resulted  from  a  hope  of  being  able  to  resort  to  an  impartial 
tribunal  for  redress;  but  pray  what  reason  was  there  for 
expectancy  that,  in  Congress,  the  interest  of  five  Southern 
States  would  be  considered  in  a  preferable  point  of  view  to 
the  nine  Eastern  ones  ?  With  respect  to  migration  from  the 
Eastern  States  to  the  Southern  ones,  he  did  not  believe  that 
people  would  ever  flock  here  in  such  considerable  numbers, 
because  our  country  had  generally  proved  so  uncomfortable, 
from  the  excessive  heats,  that  our  acquaintance,  during  the 
heats,  is  rather  shunned  than  solicited.  The  honorable  gen- 
deman  mentioned  that  he  had  sent  for  a  person  from  Europe, 
who  did  not  long  survive  his  introduction  here,  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  the  baneful  effects  of  fogs  and  swamps;  so  that, 
from  our  limitation  of  importing  negroes  after  the  term  of 
twenty  years,  instead  of  rising  in  representation,  we  should 
gradually  degenerate.  He  treated  those  fears  of  our  falling 
a  prey  to  foreigners  as  one  of  those  arguments  tending  to 
precipitate  us  into  measures  inimical  to  our  natural  interest ; 
for  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  policy  of  France  would 
ever  suffer  America  to  become  an  appendage  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  ;  or  that  Great  Britain,  equally  jealous  of 
France,  would  permit  her  to  reduce  us  to  subjection  ?  Our 
danger  of  ruin  should  rather  be  apprehended  from  dissen- 
sions amongst  ourselves  —  from  our  nmning  into  debt  with-> 
out  any  intention  to  pay :  that  was  the  rock  on  which  we 
might  split,  rather  than  foreign  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  all 
those  arguments  for  establishmg  the  necessity  of  a  navy  and 
standing  army  were  nugatory,  and  entided  to  very  litde 
attention. 

It  was  urged  that,  until  we  had  a  navy  powerful  enough 
to  protect  us,  our  liberties  and  property  were  held  only  oa 
courtesy ;  but  if  gentlemen  adverted,  where  this  navy,  so 
necessary,  was  to  come  from, — not  from  the  Southern  States, 
but  the  Northern  ones,  —  they  would  easily  perceive  to  whom 
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this  country  would  belong.  It  was  true,  the  old  Coufedera- 
tion  was  a  mere  paper  deduce ;  but  then  it  was  a  good  proof 
on  our  behalf  if  we  were  overcome  hy  unmerited  wrongs. 
Some  had  made  this  a  question  —  "  Will  you  join,  or  will 
you  be  single  ?  "  For  his  part,  he  did  not  think  matters  had 
come  to  such  a  crisis ;  rather  let  us  comply  with  our  federal 
connection,  which,  not  yet  being  broken,  admits  of  being 
strengthened.  A  gentleman  had  instanced  Vattel  in  support 
of  his  argument,  and  laid  down,  from  that  author,  an  opinion 
that  where  parties  engaged  in  the  performance  of  an  obliga- 
tion, should  any  one  of  them  fly  off  from  his  agreement,  the 
original  was  null  and  void.  He  had  ingeniously  applied  this^ 
to  our  present  Continental  situation,  and  contended,  as  some 
of  the  states  acted  in  a  refractory  manner  towards  the  Con- 
tinental Union,  and  obstinately  refused  a  compliance,  on 
their  parts,  with  solemn  obligations,  that  of  course  the  Con- 
federation was  virtually  dissolved.  But  Vattel  merely  recited 
such  a  case  as  where  only  a  part  of  a  confederation  was 
broken ;  whereas  ours  was  totally  different,  every  state  in  the 
Union  having  been  uniform  in  refusing  a  compliance  with 
the  requisitions  of  Congress.  Some  gentlemen  had  advanced 
a  set  of  assertions  to  prove  that  the  Eastern  States  had 

geatly  suffered  in  the  war.  Pray,  how  had  they  suffered  ? 
id  they  not  draw  from  the  Continental  treasury  large  sums 
of  money?  Was  not  every  expense  incurred  by  them 
defrayed  out  of  the  Continental  coffers  ?  Another  great  ad- 
vantage held  out  was,  that  we  should  be  eased,  in  future,  from 
the  obligation  and  difficulty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  del- 
egates. Had  we  gained  so  much  by  this,  when  we  had 
given  up  the  very  means  of  furnishing  this  sort  of  supply, 
formerly  in  our  own  option  ?  As  to  the  taxes,  undoubtedly 
they  must  be  increased  under  this  new  government.  We 
paid  at  present  two  dollars  per  head  upon  our  negroes;  but 
the  expenses  attending  our  pompous  government  might  in- 
crease this  expense  into  six  dollars  per  head,  and  this  enor- 
mous sum  collected  by  a  sort  of  foreign  power ;  for  did  any 
man,  that  knew  America,  suppose  such  tax  will  be  easily 
paid  ^  But  if  there  was  such  a  universal  propensity  to  set  up 
this  golden  image,  why  delay  its  inauguration  ?  Let  us  at 
once  go  plump  into  the  adoration  of  it ;  let  us  at  once  sur- 
render every  right  which  we  at  present  possess.  A  material 
olgection  of  his  to  the  offered  plan  was,  that  the  President 
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would  have  power  to  call  both  houses  at  what  time  and  place 
he  thought  proper.  Suppose  a  political  cause  for  partiality* 
might  he  not  so  arrange  things,  as  to  carry  a  favorite  point, 
by  assembling  the  federal  government,  to  the  ruin  or  detri- 
ment of  those  states  he  meant  to  crush,  and  laws  be  enacted 
before  those  in  extreme  parts  of  the  couniry  knew  any  thing 
of  their  tendency  ?  Surely  some  restrictions,  as  to  time  of 
meeting,  should  have  been  specified.  The  President  had 
also  the  power  of  adjourning  to  any  day  he  thought  proper. 
In  our  old  constitution,  no  such  power  was  given  to  the  chief 
magistrate  to  adjourn  or  dissolve.  On  the  whole,  this  was 
the  best  preparatory  plan  for  a  monarchical  government  he 
had  read.  The  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  he  considered 
as  the  best  monarchical  one  he  ever  perused ;  and  this  new 
government  came  so  near  to  it,  that,  as  to  our  changing 
from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy,  it  was  what  every  body  must 
naturally  expect.  How  easy  the  transition !  No  difficulty 
occurred  in  finding  a  king :  the  President  was  the  man  proper 
for  this  appointment.  The  Senate,  hailing  him  a  king,  (con- 
stituted, according  to  Mr.  Adams's  description,  from  the  well- 
born,) will  naturally  say  to  one  another,  "  You  see  how  we 
are  situated ;  certainly  it  is  for  our  country's  benefit  that  we 
should  be  all  lords ; "  and  lords  they  are. 

Mr.  Lowndes  concluded  his  speech  with  thanking  the 
house  for  their  very  great  indulgence  in  permitting  him  to 
take  up  so  much  time.  He  hoped  that  the  vast  importance 
of  the  subject  would  plead  his  excuse.  He  also  thanked 
those  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  for  the 
candid,  fair  manner  in  which  they  had  answered  his  argu- 
ments. Popularity  was  what  he  never  courted  ;  but  on  this 
point  he  spoke  merely  to  point  out  those  dangers  to  which 
his  fellow-citizens  were  exposed  —  dangers  that  were  so  evi- 
dent, that,  when  he  ceased  to  exist,  he  wished  for  no  other 
epitaph,  than  to  have  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  <<  Here  lies  the 
man  that  opposed  the  Constitution,  because  it  was  ruinous 
to  the  liberty  of  America." 

Hon.  JOHN  RUTLEDGE  declared  he  had  often  heard 
the  honorable  gendeman  with  much  pleasure;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  astonished  at  his  perseverance. 
Well  might  he  apologize  for  his  taking  up  the  time  of  gentle- 
men, when,  in  the  very  outset,  he  declared  that  this  Consti- 
tution must  necessarily  be  submitted  to  a  future  convention 
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of  the  people.  Why,  then,  enter  so  largely  in  argument  on 
its- merits,  when  the  ultimate  decision  depended  on  another 
body  ?  Mr.  Rutledge  then  took  up  an  argument  relative  to 
treaties  not  being  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Was 
not  the  last  treaty  contrary  to  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  acts  of  Parliament  ?  Yet  who  ever  doubted 
its  validity  ?  The  gentleman  had  declared  that  his  senti- 
ments were  so  much  in  contradiction  to  the  voice  of  his  con- 
stituents, that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Kutledge  hoped  he  would  be 
appointed,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pledge  himself  to  prove, 
demonstrably,  that  all  those  grounds  on  which  he  dwelt  so 
much  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  mere  declamation; 
that  his  boasted  Confederation  was  not  worth  a  farthing ; 
and  that,  if  Mr.  Chairman  was  intrenched  in  such  instru- 
ments up  to  his  chin,  they  would  not  shield  him  from  one 
single  national  calamity.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  sun 
of  this  country  was  obscured  by  the  new  Constitution,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  that,  whenever  it  was  adopted,  the  sun  of 
this  state,  united  with  twelve  other  suns,  would  exhibit  a 
meridian  radiance  astonishing  to  the  world.  The  gentle- 
man's obstinacy  brought  to  his  recollection  a  friend  to  this 
country,  once  a  member  of  that  house,  who  said,  *'  It  is  gen- 
erally imputed  to  me  that  I  am  obstinate.  This  is  a  mistake. 
I  am  not  so,  but  sometimes  hard  to  be  convinced.'' 

Hon.  PATRICK  CALHOUN,  of  Ninety-six,  made  some 
observations  on  the  too  great  latitude  allowed  in  religion. 

Hon.  JAMES  LINCOLN,  of  Ninety-six,  declared,  that 
if  ever  any  person  rose  in  a  public  assembly  with  diffidence, 
be  then  did  ;  if  ever  any  person  felt  himself  deeply  interested 
in  what  he  thought  a  good  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  la- 
mented the  want  of  abilities  to  support  it,  it  was  he.  On  a 
question  on  which  gentlemen,  whose  abilities  would  do  honor 
to  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome,  had  enlarged  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  learning,  who  could  venture  without  anxiety 
and  diffidence  ?  He  had  not  the  vanity  to  oppose  his  opin- 
ion to  such  men ;  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  he  could 
place  this  business  in  any  new  light ;  but  the  justice  he  owed 
to  his  constituents  — -  the  justice  he  owed  to  his  own  feelings, 
which  would  perhaps  upbraid  him  hereafter,  if  he  indulged 
himself  so  far  as  to  give  merely  a  silent  vote  on  this  great 
question  —  impelled  him,  reluctantly  impelled  him,  to  intrude 
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himself  on  the  house.  He  had,  for  some  jears  past,  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  politics  of  this  country ;  he  long 
since  perceived  that  not  only  the  federal  but  the  state  Con* 
stitution  required  much  the  hand  of  correction  and  revision. 
They  were  both  formed  in  times  of  confusion  and  distress, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  they  were  so  free  from  defects 
as  we  found  them.  That  they  were  imperfect,  no  one  would 
deny;  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  those 
imperfections,  was  also  evident;  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  that,  by  endeavoring  to  do  some  good,  we  should  not 
do  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief.  He  had  listened  with  eager 
attention  to  ad  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Constitution; 
but  he  solemnly  declared  that  the  more  he  heard,  the  more 
he  was  persuaded  of  its  evil  tendency.  What  does  this  pro- 
posed Constitution  do?  It  changes,  totally  changes,  the 
form  of  your  present  government.  From  a  well-digested, 
well-formed  democratic,  you  are  at  once  rushing  into  an 
aristocratic  government.  What  have  you  been  contending 
for  these  ten  years  past  ?  Liberty !  What  is  liberty  ?  The 
power  of  governing  yourselves.  If  you  adopt  this  Constitu- 
tion, have  you  this  power?  No:  you  give  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  set  of  men  who  live  one  thousand  miles  distant  from 
you.  Let  the  people  but  once  trust  their  liberties  out  of 
their  own  hands,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  First, 
a  haughty,  imperious  aristocracy  ;  and  ultimately,  a  tyranni- 
cal monarchy.  No  people  on  earth  are,  at  this  day,  so  free 
as  the  people  of  America.  All  other  nations  are,  more  or 
less,  in  a  state  of  slavery.  They  owe  their  constitutions 
partly  to  chance,  and  partly  to  the  sword ;  but  that  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  offspring  of  their  choice  —  the  darling  of  their 
bosom :  and  was  there  ever  an  instance  in  the  world  that  a 
people  in  this  situation,  possessing  all  that  Heaven  could  give 
on  earth,  all  that  human  wisdom  and  valor  could  procure  — 
was  there  ever  a  people  so  situated,  as  calmly  and  deliberatc?ly 
to  convene  themselves  together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  whether  they  should  give  away  or  retain  those 
inestimable  blessings  ?  In  the  name  of  God,  were  we  a 
parcel  of  children,  who  would  cry  and  quarrel  for  a  hobby- 
norse,  which,  when  we  were  once  in  possession  of,  we 
quarrel  with  and  throw  it  away  ?  It  is  said  this  Constitu- 
tion is  an  experiment ;  but  all  regular-bred  physicians  are 
cautious  of  experiments.     If  the  constitution  be  crazed  a 
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Uttle,  or  somewhat  feeble,  is  it  therefore  necessary  to  kill  it 
in  order  to  cure  it  ?  Surely  not.  There  are  many  parts  of 
this  Constitution  he  objected  to :  some  few  of  them  had  not 
been  mentioned ;  he  would  therefore  request  some  informa- 
tion thereon.  The  President  holds  his  employment  for  four 
years ;  but  he  may  hold  it  for  fourteen  times  four  years :  in 
short,  he  may  hold  it  so  long  that  it  will  be  impossible,  with- 
out another  revolution,  to  displace  him.  You  do  not  put  the 
same  check  on  him  that  you  do  on  your  own  state  governor  — 
a  man  born  and  bred  among  you ;  a  man  over  whom  you 
have  a  continual  and  w^atchful  eye  ;  a  man  who,  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  situation,  it  it  almost  impossible  can  do 
you  any  injury :  this  man,  you  say,  shall  not  be  elected  for 
more  than  four  years ;  and  yet  this  mighty,  this  omnipotent 
governor-general  may  be  elected  for  years  and  years. 

He  would  be  glad  to  know  why,  in  this  Constitution,  there 
is  a  total  silence  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Was  it  forgotten  ?     Impossible !  Then  it  must  have  been 

I}urposcly  omitted  ;  and  with  what  design,  good  or  bad,  he 
eft  the  world  to  judge.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  the 
tyrant's  scourge  —  it  was  the  true  friend  and  firmest  sup- 
porter of  civil  liberty ;  therefore  why  pass  it  by  in  silence  ? 
He  perceived  that  not  till  almost  the  very  end  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  there  any  provision  made  for  the  nature  or  form 
of  government  we  were  to  live  under :  he  contended  it  should 
have  been  the  very  first  article ;  it  should  have  been,  as  it 
were,  the  groundwork  or  foundation  on  which  it  should  have 
been  built.  But  how  is  it  ?  At  the  very  end  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  a  clause  which,  says,  —  "  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  guaranty  to  each  state  a  republican  form 
of  government."  But  pray,  who  are  the  United  States?  — 
A  President  and  four  or  five  senators  ?  Pray,  sir,  what  se- 
curity have  we  for  a  republican  form  of  government,  when 
it  depends  on  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a  few  men,  who, 
with  an  army,  navy,  and  rich  treasury  at  their  back,  may 
change  and  alter  it  as  they  please  ?  It  may  be  said  they 
will  be  sworn.  Sir,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  at  his  coro- 
nation, swore  to  govern  his  subjects  with  justice  and  mercy. 
We  were  then  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  for  a  long  time 
after.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  how  he  observed  his  oath. 
If,  then,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  forswore  himself^  what 
security  have  we  that  a  future  President  and  four  or  five 
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senators — meD  like  himself — will  think  more  solemnly  of 
so  sacred  an  obligation  than  he  did  ? 

Why  was  not  this  Constitution  ushered  in  with  the  l»ll 
of  rights  ?  Are  the  people  to  have  no  rights  P  Perhaps  this 
same  President  and  Senate  would,  by  and  by,  declare  them. 
He  much  feared  they  would.  He  concluded  by  returning 
his  hearty  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  had  so  nobly  op- 
posed this  Constitution :  it  was  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
people ;  and  if  ever  any  one  deserved  the  title  of  man  of 
the  people,  he,  on  this  occasion,  most  cenainly  did. 

Gen.  CHARLES  COTESWORTH  PINCKNEY  an- 
swered  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  objections.  He  said,  that  the 
time  for  which  the  President  should  hold  his  office,  and 
whether  he  should  be  reeligible,  had  been  fully  discussed  ia 
the  Convention.  It  had  been  once  agreed  to  by  a  majority, 
that  he  should  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
but  should  not  be  reelected  a  second  time.  But  upon  re- 
considering that  article,  it  was  thought  that  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  from  a  man  of  serving  again  in  that  elevated  sta- 
tion, might  render  him  dangerous,  or  perhaps  indifferent  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  auty.  His  term  of  service  might 
expire  during  the  raging  of  war,  when  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  the  most  capable  man  in  America  to  conduct  it ;  and 
would  it  be  wise  and  prudent  to  declare  in  our  Constitution 
that  such  a  man  should  not  again  direct  our  military  opera- 
tions, though  our  success  might  be  owing  to  his  abilities  ? 
The  mode  of  electing  the  President  rendered  undue  influence 
almost  impossible;  and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  in  us 
to  have  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  reelect  a  man  whose  tal- 
ents, abilities,  and  integrity,  were  such  as  to  render  him  the 
object  of  the  general  choice  of  his  country.  With  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  discussion  of  that  matter  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  members  of  the  Convention.  It  was 
fully  debated,  and  the  impropriety  of  saying  any  thing  about 
it  in  the  Constitution  clearly  evinced.  The  general  govern- 
ment has  no  powers  but  what  are  expressly  granted  to  it ; 
it  therefore  has  no  power  to  take  away  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  That  invaluable  blessing,  which  deserves  all  the  en- 
comiums the  gentleman  has  justly  bestowed  upon  it,  is 
secured  by  all  our  state  constitutions  ;  and  to  have  mentioned 
it  in  our  general  Constitution  would  perhaps  furnish  an  ar- 
gument, hereafter,  that  the  general  government  had  a  right 
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to  exercise  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  it.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  had  no  bill  of  rights  inserted  in  our  Con* 
stitution ;  for,  as  we  might  perhaps  have  omitted  the  enu- 
meration of  some  of  our  rights,  it  might  hereafter  be  said 
we  had  delegated  to  the,  general  government  a  power  to 
take  away  such  of  our  rights  as  we  had  not  enumerated ; 
but  by  delegating  express  powers,  we  certainly  reserve  to 
ourselves  every  power  and  right  not  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Another  reason  weighed  particularly,  with  the 
members  from  this  state,  against  the  insertion  of  a  bill  of 
rights.  Such  bills  generally  begin  with  declaring  that  all 
men  are  by  nature  born  free.  Now,  we  should  make  that 
declaration  with  a  very  bad  grace,  when  a  large  part  of  our 
property  consists  in  men  who  are  actually  born  slaves.  As 
to  the  clause  guarantying  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of 
government  being  inserted  near  the  end  of  the  Constitution, 
the  general  observed  that  it  was  as  binding  as  if  it  had 
been  inserted  in  the  first  article.  The  Constitution  takes 
its  effect  from  the  ratification,  and  every  part  of  it  is  to  be 
ratified  at  the  same  time,  and  not  one  clause  before  the 
other ;  but  he  thought  there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
inserting  it  where  it  was,  as  it  was  necessary  to  form  the 
government  before  that  government  could  guaranty  any  thing- 
Col.  MASON  thanked  Mr.  Lowndes  for  his  opposition, 
by  the  desire  of  several  gentlemen,  members  of  that  house- 
It  had  drawn  forth  from  the  other  side  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  he  thanked  those  gentlemen  for  the  willingness 
with  which  they  had  given  it,  with  so  much  good-nature. 
Those  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  country  were  now  ena- 
bled to  satisfy  their  constituents. 

The  questioi  being  put,  that  a  convention  of  the  people 
should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering,  and  of  rat- 
ifying or  rejecting,  the  Constitution  framed  for  the  United 
States  by  a  Convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia in  May  last,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

[  There  will  appear  some  omisfions  in  whxit  fell  from  Mr,  Lowndes^ 
winch  could  not  be  supplied,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  notebook  in  the  firt 
which  consumed  the  St  at  e^  House.] 

Saturday,  January  19,  1788. 

On  the  question  being  put  for  the  Convention  to  assemble 
in  Charleston  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  May  next,  the 
ayes  and  nays  were  as  follows,  viz. :  — 
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For  the  Parishes  op  St.  Philip  avd  St.  Michael,  Charleston.  —  ^Vcf ' 
Edward  Rutledge,  Dr.  David  R&mMiy,  William  JohnBon,  C.  C.  Pinckncj,  Edward 
Darrell,  Thomas  Jones,  Isaac  Motte,  John  Mathews,  Daniel  Cannon,  Daniel  Ste- 
Tens,  John  Blake,  Anthonj  Toomer,  John  F.  Griinke,  Thomas  Heywood,  Jun., 
Richard  Lushinffton,  Francis  Kinloch,  Jacob  Read,  Edward  Blake,  John  Budd,  Raw- 
lins Lowndes,  Michael  Kaltcisen,  Thomas  Bee,  Adanus  Burke,  Hugh  Rutled^,  Ed- 
ward Lightwood. — JVays :  none. 

Christ  Church.  —  jiyes:  Charles  Pinckney,  Plowden  Weston,  Joseph  Manigaoh, 
John  Hatter.  —  Kaya:  none. 

St.  John's,  Berkley  CouiiTr. — Ayta :  Peter  Fassouz,  Theodore  GonrdiDe, 
Thomati  Simons.  —  JS'ays :  Robert  M'Kelvey,  Gideon  Kirke. 

St.  Andrew's.  —  ^yes:  John  Rivers,  Glen  Drayton,  Thomas  Farr,  James  Ladson, 
Charles  Drayton. — JVay:  William  Scott. 

St.  Geohqe's,  Dorchester.  —  ^yes:  John  Glaze,  Walter  Izard,  William  Postell, 
John  Bell.  —  JVays :  none. 

St.  James's,  Gtoosk  Creex.— dtfyej.-  Ralph  Izard,  Gabriel  Manigault,  William 
Smith,  John  Parker,  Jun.  — J^ays :  none. 

St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Dennis. — ^yes:  Thomas  Screven,  Robert  Daniel,  Thomu 
Shrubrick.  —  Kays:  none. 

St.  Paul's.  —  Ayes:  Greorge  Haig,  William  Washington,  Paul  Hamilton. — JVajft* 
none. 

St.  Bartholomew's.  —  Ayes:  William  Furguaon,  Peter  Youngblood,  William  C. 
Snipes,  John  North.  —  Nays :  none. 

St.  Helena.  — Ayes:  William  Haxard  Wigg,  John  Joyner,  John  Jenkins,  Robert 
Barnwell,  Benjamin  Reynolds,  Bernard  Elliott.  —  Jfays :  none. 

St.  James's,  Santee.  —  Ayes:  Thomas  Horry,  Jacob  Bond,  TOn,  William  Doiix- 
saint,  Lewis  Miles.  —  JSTays :  none. 

Prince  George's,  Winyaw.  —  Ayes:  Thomas  Waties,  Matthew  Irvine.  —  JWtyr 
Barnes  Withers,  Thomas  Dunbar. 

All  Saints.  —  Ayes:  Robert  Herriot,  Daniel  Morral.  —  J{ays:  none. 

Prince  Frederick's.  •—  Ayes:  none.  —  J^ays :  John  T.  Green,  John  Dicky,  Ben- 
punin  Porter,  James  Pettigrew. 

St.  John's,  Colleton  County.  —  Ayes:  Isaac  Jenkins,  William  Smelie.  —  Jfayg: 
none. 

St.  Peter's.  —  Ayes:  none.  —  Kays:  James  Thompson,  John  Chisholm,  John 
Fenwick,  Samuel  Maner. 

Prince  William's.  — Ayes :  Pierce  Butler,  John  Lightwood,  John  A.  Cuthbert  — 
.Youf :  Stephen  Bull,  William  Murray. 

St.  Stephen's.  —  Ayes:  none.  —  Kays:  Thomas  Palmer,  John  Coutuier,  T 
Cordes. 

District  to  the  Eastward  op  Wateree.  —  Ayes:  none.  —  Kays:  Isaac  Alex- 
ander, Thomas  Sumter,  Andrew  Baskins,  Joseph  Lee,  Thomas  M'Faddin,  Greorge 
Cooper,  Benjamin  Cudworth,  Samuel  Dunlap,  Hugh  White. 

District  or  Ninety-six.  —  Ayes:  Patrick  Calhoun,  John  Purvis. — Kays:  Arthur 
Siropkins,  James  Lincoln,  Adam  Crain  Jones,  William  Butler. 

District  of  Saxk-Gotha.  —  Ayes:  none.  —  Kays:  Joseph  Culpeper,  Henry 
Pendleton,  John  Threewits,  Llewellen  Threewits. 

Lower  Districts,  between  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers. — Ayes:  none.  Kays, 
Philemon  Waters,  George  Ruff,  John  Lindsay,  William  Wadlington. 

Little  River  District.  —  Ayes:  none. — Kays:  John  Hunter,  Angus  Campbel, 
Levi  Casey,  James  Mason. 

Upper,  or  Spartan  District.  —  ^m  :  none.  —  JVo^:  Thomas  Brandon,  S. 
M'Junkin  Winn,  James  Craig,  John  Grray,  James  Knox,  John  Turner,  Aromaniw 
Lyles,  John  Cook,  James  Pedian. 

District  called  the  New  Acquisition.  —  Ayes:  none.  —  Kays:  Andrew  Love, 
James  Powell,  William  Fergus,  William  Bratton,  Robert  Patton,  James  Ramsay, 
John  Drennan,  James  Martin,  Joseph  Palmer,  Alexander  Moore. 

St.  Matthew's. — ^V^-  none.  —  Kays:  'Thomas  Sabb,  J.  Frierson,  Paul  Warley 

Orange  Parish.  —  Ayes:  none. — Kays:  William  Robinson,  Lewis  Lesteriette. 

St.  David's.  —  Ayes :  none.  —  Kays  :  Calvin  Spencer,  Robert  Baxwill,  A.  Hunter 

District  between  Savannah  River  and  the  North  Fork  op  Edisto.— 
Ayss :  none.  —  Kays :  William  Davis,  Isaac  Cush,  James  Fair,  Daniel  Greene. 

AyeSj 76.     |     Kays^ 75. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

JOHN  SANDFORD  DART,  C.  H.  B.  * 
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DEBATES   IN   CONVENTION. 

Monday,  May  12,  1788. 

This  day  being  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  state  Convention,  (Mr. 
Thomas  Bee,  in  the  chair,  pro  tern.,)  the  returns  were  read,  and  there  not 
being  a  majority,  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the  13th. 

Tuesday,  May  13,  178a 

On  this  day  the  Convention  met,  and  the  names  being  called  over,  there 
appeared  to  be  present  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  members;  upon 
which  they  proceeded  to  ballot,  when  • 

His  excellency.  Governor  THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent 

Colonel  JOHN  SANDFORD  DART  was  elected  Secretary, 

Mr.  Atmore,  Messenger.  Mr.  Athwell,  Door-keeper.  Mr.  John 
Bounetheau,  Bar-keeper.  Mr.  Stevens,  Cashier.  Colonel  Lushington, 
Assistant-Cashier. 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1788. 

Speech  of  Mr.  CHARLES  PINCKNEY,  (one  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Federal  Convention.) 

Mr.  President,  after  so  much  has  been  said  with  respect 
to  the  powers  possessed  by  the  late  Convention  to  form  and 
propose  a  new  system  —  after  so  many  observations  have 
been  made  on  its  leading  principles,  as  well  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  in  the  conventions  of  other  states,  whose 
proceedings  have  been  published  —  it  will  be  as  unnecessary 
for  me  again  minutely  to  examine  a  subject  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  investigated,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
you  into  a  field  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored. 

Having,  however,  had  the  honor  of  being  associated  in  the 
delegation  from  this  state,  and  presuming  upon  the  indul- 
gence of  the  house,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some  observations 
which  appear  to  me  necessary  to  a  full  and  candid  discussion 
of  the  system  now  before  us. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  confessed  that,  of  all  sciences,  that 
of  government,  or  politics,  is  the  most  difficult.  In  the  old 
world,  as  far  as  the  lights  of  history  extend,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  our  own,  we  find  nations  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
all  the  forms  with  which  the  world  is  at  present  furnished. 
We  have  seen  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems, 
monarchies,  limited  and  absolute,  aristocracies,  republics  of 
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a  single  state,  and  federal  unions.  But  notwithstanding  all 
their  experience,  how  confined  and  imperfect  is  their  knowl- 
edge of  government !  how  little  is  the  true  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation understood!  how  few  states  enjoy  what  we  call 
freedom  !  how  few  governments  answer  those  great  ends  of 
public  happiness  which  we  seem  to  expect  from  our  own ! 

In  reviewing  such  of  the  £uroi)ean  states  as  we  are  best 
acquainted  with,  we  may  with  truth  assert  that  there  is  but 
one  among  the  most  important  which  confirms  to  its  citizens 
their  civil  liberties,  or  provides  for  the  security  of  private 
rights.  But  as  if  it  had  l)een  fated  that  we  should  be  the 
first  perfectly  free  people  the  world  had  ever  seen,  even  tlie 
government  I  have  alluded  to  withholds  from  a  part  of  its 
subjects  the  equal  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties. 
How  many  thousands  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
moment  lal)or  under  civil  disabilities,  merely  on  account  of 
their  religious  persuasions  !  To  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind,  the  rest  of  Europe  affords  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  total  subversion  of 
those  rights,  without  which  we  should  suppose  no  people 
could  be  happy  or  content. 

We  have  been  taught  here  to  believe  that  all  power  of 
right  belongs  to  the  people  ;  that  it  flows  immediately  from 
them,  and  is  delegated  to  their  officers  for  the  public  good ; 
that  our  rulers  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  amenable  to 
their  will,  and  created  for  their  use.  How  different  are  the 
governments  of  Europe  !  There  the  people  are  the  servants 
and  subjects  of  their  rulers ;  there  merit  and  talents  have 
little  or  no  influence ;  but  all  the  honors  and  offices  of  govern- 
ment are  swallowed  up  by  birth,  by  fortune,  or  by  rank. 

From  the  European  world  are  no  precedents  to  be  drawn 
for  a  people  who  think  they  are  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves. Instead  of  receiving  instruction  from  them,  we  may, 
with  pride,  affirm  that,  new  as  this  country  is  in  point  of 
settlement,  inexperienced  as  she  must  be  upon  questions  of 
government,  she  still  has  read  more  useful  lessons  to  the  old 
world,  she  has  made  them  more  acquainted  with  their  own 
rights,  than  they  had  been  otherwise  for  centuries.  It  is  with 
pride  I  repeat  that,  old  and  experienced  as  they  are,  they 
are  indebted  to  us  for  light  and  refinement  upon  points  of  all 
others  the  most  interesting. 

Had  the  American  revolution  not  happened,  would  Ireland 
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enjoy  her  present  rights  of  commerce  and  legislation  ?  Woold 
the  subjects  of  the  emperor  in  the  Netherlands  have  presumed 
to  contend  for,  and  ultimately  to  secure,  the  privileges  they 
demanded  ?  Would  the  parliaments  of  France  have  resisted 
the  edicts  of  their  monarch,  and  justified  in  a  language  that 
will  do  honor  to  the  freest  people  ?  Nay,  I  may  add,  would 
a  becoming  sense  of  lil)erty,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
have  so  generally  pervaded  that  kingdom,  had  not  their 
knowledge  of  America  led  them  to  the  investigation  ?  Un- 
doubtedly not.  Let  it  be  therefore  our  boast  that  we  have 
already  taught  some  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  nations  to  ex- 
plore their  rights  as  men ;  and  let  it  be  our  prayer  that  the 
effects  of  the  revolution  may  never  cease  to  operate  until 
they  have  unshackled  all  the  nations  that  have  firmness  to 
resist  the  fetters  of  despotism.  Without  a  precedent,  and 
with  the  experience  of  but  a  few  years,  were  the  Convention 
called  upon  to  form  a  system  for  a  people  differing  from  all 
others  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  first  knowledge  necessary  for  us  to  acquire,  was  a 
knowledge  of  the  people  for  whom  this  system  was  to  be 
formed ;  for  unless  we  were  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
their  habits,  opinions,  and  resources,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  a  government  upon  adequate  or  practicable  principles. 

If  we  examine  the  reasons  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
distinctions  of  rank  that  at  present  prevail  in  Europe,  vve 
shall  find  that  none  of  them  do,  or  in  all  probability  ever 
will,  exist  in  the  Union. 

The  only  distinction  that  may  take  place  is  that  of  wealth. 
Riches,  no  doubt,  will  ever  have  their  influence ;  and  where 
they  are  suffered  to  increase  to  large  amounts  in  a  few  hands, 
there  they  may  become  dangerous  to  the  public  —  partic- 
ularly when,  from  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  the  scarcity  of 
money,  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  poor.  These, 
however,  are  dangers  that  I  think  we  have  very  little  to 
apprehend,  for  these  reasons :  One  is  from  the  destruction 
of  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  by  which  means,  the  estates 
of  intestates  are  equally  to  be  divided  among  all  their  chil- 
dren—  a  provision  no  less  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
a  republican  government,  than  it  is  to  those  of  general  equity 
and  parental  affection.  To  endeavor  to  raise  a  name  by 
accumulating  property  in  one  branch  of  a  family,  at  the  ex 
pease  of  others  equally  related  and  deserving,  is  a  vanity  no 
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less  unjust  and  cruel  than  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  liberty 
it  is  a  practice  no  wise  state  will  ever  encourage  or  tolerate* 
In  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  such  distinctions  among 
children  are  seldom  heard  of.  Laws  have  been  long  since 
passed  in  all  of  them,  destroying  the  right  of  primogeniture , 
and  as  laws  never  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
manners  of  a  people,  we  may  suppose  that,  in  future,  an 
equal  division  of  property  among  children  will,  in  general, 
take  place  in  all  the  states,  and  one  means  of  amassing  inor- 
dinate wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  be,  as  it  ought, 
forever  removed. 

Another  reason  is  that,  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
the  landed  property  is  nearly  equally  divided :  very  few  have 
large  bodies,  and  there  are  few  that  have  not  small  tracts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  are  employed  in  cultivating 
their  own  lands  ;  the  rest  in  handicraft  and  commerce.  They 
are  frugal  in  their  manner  of  living.  Plain  tables,  clothing, 
and  furniture,  prevail  in  their  houses,  and  expensive  appear- 
ances are  avoided.  Among  the  landed  interest,  it  may  be 
truly  said  there  are  few  of  them  rich,  and  few  of  them  very 
poor ;  nor,  while  the  states  are  capable  of  supporting  so  many 
more  inhabitants  than  they  contain  at  present — while  so  vast 
a  territory  on  our  frontier  remains  uncultivated  and  unexplored 
—  while  the  means  of  subsistence  are  so  much  within  every 
man's  power — are  those  dangerous  distinctions  of  fortune  to 
be  expected  which  at  present  prevail  in  other  countries. 

The  people  of  the  Union  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
Commercial  men,  who  will  be  of  consequence  or  not,  in  the 
political  scale,  as  commerce  may  be  made  an  object  of  the 
attention  of  government.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  and 
presuming  that  proper  sentiments  will  ultimately  prevail  upon 
this  subject,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  commercial 
line  will  ever  have  much  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
Union.  Foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  enemies  against  which 
we  must  be  extremely  guarded  —  more  so  than  against  any 
other,  as  none  will  ever  have  a  more  unfavorable  operation. 
I  consider  it  as  the  root  of  our  present  public  distress — as 
the  plentiful  source  from  which  our  future  national  calamities 
will  flow,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it.  Divided 
as  we  are  from  the  old  world,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  iK)litics,  and  as  little  as  possible  with  their  ccm- 
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merce :  they  can  never  improve,  but  must  inevitably  cor-* 
nipt  us. 

Another  class  is  that  of  professional  men,  who,  from  their 
education  and  pursuits,  must  ever  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence, while  your  government  retains  the  republican  princi- 
ple, and  its  affairs  are  agitated  in  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  third,  with  whom  I  will  connect  the  mechanical,  as 
generally  attached  to  them,  are  the  landed  interest  —  the 
owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil — the  men  attached  to  the 
truest  interests  of  their  country  from  those  motives  which 
always  bind  and  secure  the  affections  of  the  nation.  In 
these  consists  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  here  rests, 
and  I  hope  ever  will  continue,  all  the  authority  of  the 
government. 

I  remember  once  to  have  seen,  in  the  writings  of  a  very 
celebrated  author  upon  national  wealth,  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  Finally,"  says  he,  "  there  are  but  three  ways  for 
a  nation  to  acquire  wealth.  The  first  is  by  war,  as  the 
Romans  did  in  plundering  their  conquered  neighbors :  this  is 
robbery.  The  second  is  by  commerce,  which  is  generally 
cheating.  The  third  is  by  agriculture,  the  only  honest  way, 
wherein  a  man  receives  a  real  increase  of  the  seed  thrown 
into  the  ground,  in  a  kind  of  continual  miracle  wrought  by 
the  hand  of  God  in  his  favor,  as  a  reward  for  his  innocent 
life  and  virtuous  industry." 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  com- 
merce is  generally  cheating.  I  think  there  are  some  kinds 
of  commerce  not  only  fair  aiid  valuable,  but  such  as  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  governniont.  I  agree  with  him  in  this 
general  principle  —  that  all  the  great  objects  of  government 
should  be  subservient  to  the  increase  of  agriculture  and  the 
support  of  the  landed  interest,  and  that  commerce  should 
only  be  so  far  attended  to,  as  it  may  serve  to  improve  and 
strengthen  them ;  that  the  object  of  a  republic  is  to  render 
its  citizens  virtuous  and  happy ;  and  that  an  unlimited 
foreign  commerce  can  seldom  fail  to  have  a  contrary  tend- 
ency. 

These  classes  compose  the  people  of  the  Union ;  and, 
fortunately  for  their  harmony,  they  may  be  said  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  each 
other. 

The  merchant  is  dependent  upon  the  planter,  as  the  pur- 
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chaser  of  his  imports,  and  as  furnishing  him  with  the  means 
of  his  remittances.  The  professional  men  depend  upon  both 
for  employment  in  their  respective  pursuits,  and  are,  in  their 
turn,  useful  to  both.  The  landholder,  though  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  three,  is  still,  in  some  measure,  obliged  to 
the  merchant  for  furnishing  him  at  home  with  a  ready  sale 
for  his  productions. 

From  this  mutual  dependence,  and  the  statement  I  have 
made  respecting  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the  Union, 
I  am  led  to  conclude  that  mediocrity  of  fortune  is  a  leading 
feature  in  our  national  character ;  that  most  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  destructions  of  fortune  among  other  nations 
being  removed,  and  causes  of  equality  existing  with  us 
which  are  not  to  be  found  among  them,  we  may  with  safety 
assert  that  the  great  body  of  national  wealth  is  nearly 
equally  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  among  whom  there  are 
few  dangerously  rich  or  few  miserably  poor ;  that  we  may 
con^atulate  ourselves  with  living  under  the  blessings  .of  a 
mild  and  equal  government,  which  knows  no  distinctions 
but  those  of  merits  or  talents  —  under  a  government  whose 
honors  and  offices  arc  equally  open  to  the  exertions  of  all  her 
citizens,  and  which  adopts  virtue  and  worth  for  her  own, 
wheresoever  she  can  find  them. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  in  our  Union  is  its  division 
into  individual  states,  differing  in  extent  of  territory,  man- 
ners, population,  and  products. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  States,  the 
reason  of  their  original  migration,  and  their  pursuits,  habits, 
and  principles,  well  know  that  they  are  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States ;  that  they 
retain  all  those  opinions  respecting  religion  and  government 
which  first  induced  their  ancestors  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
that  they  are,  perhaps,  more  purely  republican  in  habits  and 
sentiment  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York  and  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey  — 
originally  Dutch  settlements  — seem  to  have  altered  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  course  of  a  century ;  indeed, 
the  greatest  part  of  New  York  may  still  be  considered  as  a 
Dutch  settlement,  the  people  in  the  interior  country  gen- 
erally using  that  language  in  their  families,  and  having  very 
little  varied  their  ancient  customs.  Pennsylvania  and  Del- 
aware are   nearly  one   half  inhabited   by  Quakers,  whose 
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passive  principles  upon  questions  of  government,  and  rigid 
opinions  in  pi  ivatc,  render  them  extremely  difierent  from  the 
citizens  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Southern  States.  Maryland 
was  originally  a  Roman  Catholic  colony,  and  a  great  number 
of  their  inhabitants,  some  of  them  the  most  wealthy  and  culti- 
vated, are  still  of  this  persuasion.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  state  the  striking  difference  in  sentiment  and  habit  which 
niust  always  exist  between  the  Independents  of  the  East  — 
the  Calvinists  and  Quakers  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland ;  but  striking  as  this  is,  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  difference  that  there  is  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  When 
I  say  Southern,  I  mean  Maryland,  and  the  states  to  the  south- 
ward of  her.  Here  we  may  truly  observe,  that  Nature  has 
drawn  as  strong  marks  of  distinction  in  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  as  she  has  in  her  climates  and  productions. 
The  southern  citizen  beholds,  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  the 
simple  manners  of  the  east,  and  is  too  often  induced  to 
entertain  undeserved  opinions  of  the  apparent  purity  of  the 
Quaker ;  while  they,  in  their  turn,  seem  concerned  at  what 
they  term  the  extravagance  and  dissipation  of  their  southern 
friends,  and  reprobate,  as  unpardonable  moral  and  political 
evil,  the  dominion  they  hold  over  a  part  of  the  human  race. 
The  inconveniences  which  too  frequently  attend  these  differ- 
ences in  habits  and  opinions  among  the  citizens  that  compose 
the  Union,  an*  not  a  little  increased  by  the  variety  of  their 
state  governments ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  under  which  a  people  live  never  fail  to  have 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  manners.  We  know  that  all  the 
states  have  adhered,  in  their  forms,  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, though  they  have  differed  widely  in  their  opinions  of 
the  mode  best  calculated  to  preserve  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  the  whole  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  lodged  in  a  legislative  body,  of  a  single  branch, 
over  which  there  is  no  control ;  nor  are  their  executives  or  ju- 
dicial, from  their  connection  and  necessary  dependence  on 
the  legislature,  capable  of  strictly  executing  their  respective 
offices.  In  all  the  other  states,  except  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York,  they  are  only  so  far  improved  as  to 
have  a  legislature  with  two  branches,  which  completely 
involve  and  swallow  up  all  the  powers  of  their  government. 
In  neither  of  these  are  the  judicial  or  executive  placed  in 
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that  firm  or  independent  situation  which  can  alone  secure  the 
safety  of  the  people  or  the  just  administration  of  the  laws. 
In  Maryland,  one  branch  of  their  legislature  is  a  Senate, 
chosen,  for  five  years,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  knowledge  and  firmness  which  this  body  have,  upon  all 
occasions,  displayed,  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  legis- 
lative duties,  but  in  withstanding  and  defeating  such  of  the 
f)rojects  of  the  other  house  as  appeared  to  them  founded  in 
ocal  and  personal  motives,  have  long  since  convinced  me 
that  the  Senate  of  Maryland  is  the  best  model  of  a  senate 
that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  Union ;  that  it  is  capable  of 
correcting  many  of  the  vices  of  the  other  parts  of  their 
Constitution,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  atoning  for  those 
defects  which,  in  common  with  the  states  I  have  mentioned, 
are  but  too  evident  in  their  execution  —  the  want  of  stability 
and  independence  in  the  judicial  and  executive  departments. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  find  the  principle  of  legislation  more 
improved  by  the  revisionary  power  which  is  given  to  their 
governor,  and  the  independence  of  their  judges. 

In  New  York,  the  same  improvement  in  legislation  has 
taken  place  as  in  Massachusetts ;  but  here,  from  the  execu- 
tive's being  elected  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  holding 
his  office  for  three  years,  and  being  reeligible ;  from  the 
appointment  to  offices  being  taken  from  the  legislature  and 
placed  in  a  select  council,  —  I  think  their  Constitution  is, 
upon  the  whole,  the  best  in  the  Union.  Its  faults  are  the 
want  of  permanent  salaries  to  their  judges,  and  giving  to 
their  executive  the  nomination  to  offices,  which  is,  in  fact, 
giving  him  the  appointment. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me,  that  this  can  be  called 
a  vice  of  their  system,  as  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  insisting  upon  the  right  to  nominate  was  a  usurpation  of 
their  executive's,  not  warranted  by  the  letter  or  meaning  of 
their  Constitution. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  their  various  forms,  in  few  ot 
which  are  their  executive  or  judicial  departments  wisely  con- 
structed, or  that  solid  distinction  adopted  between  the 
branches  of  their  legislative  which  can  alone  provide  for  the 
mfluence  of  different  principles  in  their  operation. 

Much  difficulty  was  expected  from  the  extent  of  country 

to  be  governed.     All  the  republics  we  read  of,  either  in  the 

ancient  or  modern  world,  have  been  extremely  limited  in 
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territ  )rj.  Wc  know  of  none  a  tenth  part  so  large  as  the 
United  States ;  indeed,  we  are  hardly  able  to  determine, 
from  the  lights  we  are  furnished  with,  whether  the  gov- 
ernments we  have  heard  of  under  the  names  of  republics 
really  deserved  them,  or  whether  the  ancients  ever  had  any 
just  or  proper  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Of  the  doctrine  of 
representation,  the  fundamental  of  a  republic,  they  certainly 
were  ignorant.  If  they  were  in  possession  of  any  other  safe 
or  practicable  principles,  they  have  long  since  been  lost  and 
forgotten  to  the  world.  Among  the  other  honors,  therefore, 
that  have  been  reserved  for  the  American  Union,  not  the 
least  considerable  of  them  is  that  of  defining  a  mixed  sys- 
tem, by  which  a  people  may  govern  themselves,  possessin{ 
all  the  virtues  and  benefits,  and  avoiding  all  the  dangers  am 
inconveniences,  of  the  three  simple  forms. 

I  have  said  that  the  ancient  confederacies,  as  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  them,  covered  up  an  inconsiderable 
territory. 

Among  the  modems,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no 
such  system  as  a  confederate  republic.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  small  states  whose  interior  governments  are  demo- 
cratic ;  but  these  are  too  inconsiderable  to  afford  information. 
The  Swiss  cantons  are  only  connected  by  alliances ;  the 
Germanic  body  is  merely  an  association  of  potentates,  most 
of  them  absolute  in  their  own  dominions;  and  as  to  the 
United  Netherlands,  it  is  such  a  confusion  of  states  and 
assemblies,  that  1  have  always  been  at  loss  what  species  of 
government  to  term  it.  According  to  my  idea  of  the  word,  it 
IS  not  a  republic ;  for  I  conceive  it  as  indispensable,  in  a 
republic,  that  all  authority  should  flow  from  the  people.  In 
the  United  Netherlands,  the  people  have  no  interference 
either  in  the  election  of  their  magistrate  or  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  From  the  experiment,  therefore,  never  having 
been  fairly  made,  opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  high  authorities,  that  republics  are  only  suited  to 
small  societies.  This  opinion  has  its  advocates  among  all 
those  who,  not  having  a  sufficient  share  of  industry  or  talents 
to  investigate  for  themselves,  easily  adopt  the  opinions  of 
such  authors  as  are  supposed  to  have  written  with  ability 
upon  the  subject ;  but  I  am  led  to  believe  other  opinions 
begin  to  prevail  —  opinions  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
because  they  result  from  juster  principles. 

We  begin  now  to  suppose  that  the  evils  of  a  republic  — 
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dissension,  tumult,  and  faction  —  are  nuNre  dangerous  in 
small  societies  than  in  large  confederate  states.  In  the  first, 
the  people  are  easily  assembled  and  inflamed  — are  always 
exposed  to  those  convulsive  tumults  of  infatuation  and  en 
thusiasm  which  often  overturn  all  public  order.  In  the  latter« 
the  multitude  will  be  less  imperious,  and  consequently  less 
inconstant,  because  the  extensive  territory  of  each  republic 
and  the  number  of  citizens,  will  not  permit  them  all  to  bo 
assembled  at  one  time  and  in  one  place :  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment being  enlarged,  it  will  not  easily  be  in  the  power  of 
factious  and  designing  men  to  infect  the  whole  people ;  it 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  more  temperate  and  prudent 
part  of  the  society  to  correct  the  licentiousness  and  injustice 
of  the  rest.  We  have  strong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  in  the  examples  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
—  instances  which  have,  perhaps,  been  critically  afforded  by 
an  all-merciful  Providence  to  evince  the  truth  of  a  position 
extremely  important  to  our  present  inquiries.  In  the  former, 
the  most  contracted  society  in  the  Union,  we  have  seen  their 
licentiousness  so  far  prevail  as  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  oppress  the  people  by  laws  the  most  infamous  that 
have  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  nation.  In  the  latter,  where 
the  sphere  was  enlarged,  similar  attempts  have  been  rendered 
abortive  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them. 

As  the  Constitution  before  you  is  intended  to  represent 
states  as  well  as  citizens,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
these  remarks,  because  there  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  number 
of  the  members  of  this  body,  who,  from  their  particular  pur- 
suits, have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  minutely  investigating 
them,  and  because  it  >vill  be  impossible  for  the  house  fairly 
to  determine  whether  the  government  is  a  proper  one  or  not, 
unless  they  are  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  the  states,  for  whose  use  it  is  instituted. 

For  a  people  thus  situated  is  a  government  to  be  formed  — 
a  people  who  have  the  justest  opinion  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights,  and  who  have  risked  every  thing  in  asserting 
and  defending  them. 

In  every  government  there  necessarily  exists  a  power  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  may 
be  formed  absolute  and  uncontrollable. 

The  person  or  assembly  in  whom  this  power  resides  it 
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called  the  sovereign  or  supreme  power  of  the  state.  With 
us,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  in  the  people. 

One  of  the  best  political  and  moral  writers  (Palej,  a  dea* 
con  of  Carlisle  —  vol.  ii.  174,  175)  I  have  met  with,  enu- 
merates three  principal  forms  of  government,  which,  he  says, 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  simple  forms,  by  some  com- 
bination and  intermixture  of  which  all  actual  governments 
are  composed,  than  as  any  where  existing  in  a  pure  and  ele- 
mentary state.     These  forms  are,  — 

1st.  Despotism,  or  absolute  monarchy,  where  the  legisla- 
ture is  in  a  single  person. 

2d.  An  aristocracy,  where  the  legislature  is  in  a  select 
assembly,  the  members  of  which  either  fill  up,  by  election, 
the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to  it  by  inherit- 
ance, property,  tenure  of  lands,  or  in  respect  of  some  per- 
sonal right  or  qualification. 

3d.  A  republic,  where  the  people  at  large,  either  collec- 
tively or  by  representation,  form  the  legislature. 

The  separate  advantages  of  monarchy  are  unity  of  council, 
decision,  secrecy,  and  despatch ;  the  military  strength  and 
energy  resulting  from  these  qualities  of  government ;  the 
exclusion  of  popular  and  aristocratical  contentions ;  the  pre- 
venting, by  a  known  rule  of  succession,  all  competition  for 
the  supreme  power,  thereby  repressing  the  dangerous  hopes 
and  intrigues  of  aspiring  citizens. 

The  dangers  of  a  monarchy  are  tyranny,  expense,  exac- 
tions, military  dominations,  unnecessary  wars,  ignorance,  in 
the  governors,  of  the  interest  and  accommodation  of  all  people, 
and  a  consequent  deficiency  of  salutary  regulations;  want  of 
constancy  and  uniformity  in  the  rules  of  government,  and, 
proceeding  from  thence,  insecurity  of  persons  and  property. 

The  separate  advantage  of  an  aristocracy  is  the  wisdom 
that  may  be  expected  from  experience  and  education.  A 
permanent  council  naturally  possesses  experience,  and  the 
members  will  always  be  educated  with  a  view  to  the  stations 
they  are  destined  by  their  birth  to  occupy. 

The  mischiefs  of  an  aristocracy  are  dissensions  in  the  rul- 
ing orders  of  the  state ;  an  oppression  of  the  lower  orders  by 
the  privilege  of  the  higher,  and  by  laws  partial  to  the  sepa- 
rate interests  of  the  law-makers. 

The  advantages  of  a  republic  are  liberty,  exemption  from 
needless  restrictions,  equal  laws,  public  spirit,  averseness  to 
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war,  frugality,  •—  above  all,  the  opportunities  afibrded,  to  men 
of  every  description,  of  producing  their  abilities  and  counsels 
to  public  observation,  and  the  exciting  to  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth  the  faculties  of  its  best  citizens. 

The  evils  of  a  republic  are  dissensions,  tumults,  faction, 
the  attempts  of  ambitious  citizens  to  possess  power,  the  con*- 
fusion  and  clamor  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
propounding  questions  of  state  to  the  discussion  of  large 
popular  assemblies,  the  delay  and  disclosure  of  the  public 
councils,  and  too  often  the  imbecility  of  the  laws. 

A  mixed  government  is  composed  by  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  the  simple  forms  above  described ;  and  in 
whatever  proportion  each  form  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  government,  in  the  same  proportion  may  both  the  advan- 
tages  and  evils  which  have  been  attributed  to  that  form  be 
expected. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  reprobate,  with 
indignation,  the  idea  of  a  monarchy.  But  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  monarchy  —  unity  of  council,  vigor,  secrecy, 
and  despatch  —  are  qualities  essential  in  every  government. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  reserved  to  the  people,  die  foun- 
tain of  all  power,  the  periodical  election  of  their  first  magis- 
trate,—  while  we  have  defined  his  powers,  and  bound  them 
to  such  limits  as  will  effectually  prevent  his  usurping  author- 
ities dangerous  to  the  general  welfare,  —  we  have,  at  the 
same  time,  endeavored  to  infuse  into  this  department  that 
degree  of  vigor  which  will  enable  the  President  to  execute 
the  laws  with  energy  and  despatch. 

By  constructing  the  Senate  upon  rotative  principles,  we 
have  removed,  as  will  be  shown  upon  another  occasion,  all 
danger  of  an  aristocratic  influence ;  while,  by  electing  the 
members  for  six  years,  we  hope  we  have  given  to  this  part 
of  the  system  all  the  advantages  of  an  aristocracy  —  wisdom, 
experience,  and  a  consistency  of  measures. 

The  House  of  RepresentJitives,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
Union  are  proportionably  represented,  are  to  lie  biennially 
elected  by  them.  Those  appointments  are  sufficiently  short 
to  render  the  member  as  dependent  as  he  ought  to  be  upon 
his  constituents. 

They  are  the  moving-spring  of  the  system.     With  them 
aU  grants  of  money  are  to  originate :  on  them  depend  the 
wars  we  shall  be  engaged  in,  the  fleets  and  armies  we  shal 
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raise  and  support,  the  salaries  we  shall  pay;  in  short,  mi 
them  depend  the  appropriations  of  money,  and  consequently 
all  the  arrangements  of  government.  With  tliis  powerful 
influence  of  the  purse,  they  will  be  always  able  to  restrain  the 
usurpations  of  the  other  departments,  while  their  own  licen- 
tiousness will,  in  its  turn,  be  checked  and  corrected  by  them. 

I  trust  that,  when  we  proceed  to  review  the  system  by 
sections,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  all  those  necessary  pro- 
visions and  restraints,  which,  while  they  enable  the  general 
government  to  guard  and  protect  our  common  rights  as  a 
nation,  to  restore  to  us  those  blessings  of  commerce  and 
mutual  confidence  which  have  been  so  long  removed  and 
impaired,  will  secure  to  us  those  rights,  which,  as  the  citi- 
zens of  a  state,  will  make  us  happy  and  content  at  home  — 
as  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  respectable  abroad. 

How  different,  Mr.  President,  is  this  government  con- 
structed from  any  we  have  known  among  us! 

In  their  individual  capacities  as  citizens,  the  people  are 
proportionably  represented  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Here  they  who  are  to  pay  to  support  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, have  the  purse-strings  in  their  hands;  here  the 
people  hold,  and  feel  that  they  possess,  an  influence  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  prevent  every  undue  attempt  of  the 
other  branches,  to  maintain  that  weight  in  the  political  scale 
which,  as  the  source  of  all  authority,  they  should  ever  pos- 
sess ;  here,  too,  the  states,  whose  existence  as  such  we  have 
often  heard  predicted  as  precarious,  will  find,  in  the  Senate, 
the  guards  of  their  rights  as  political  associations. 

On  them  (I  mean  the  state  systems)  rests  the  general 
fabric :  on  their  foundation  is  this  magnificent  structure  of 
freedom  erected,  each  depending  upon,  supporting,  and  pro- 
tecting the  other:  nor  —  so  intimate  is  the  connection  —  can 
the  one  be  removed  without  prostrating  the  other  in  ruin  : 
like  the  head  and  the  body,  separate  them  and  they  die. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose  that  such  an  attempt  should 
ever  be  made  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  our  country  for- 
bid the  idea.  To  the  Union  we  will  look  up,  as  to  the  tem- 
ple of  our  freedom — a  temple  founded  in  the  affections,  and 
supported  by  the  virtue,  of  the  people.  Here  we  will  |)our 
t?ut  our  giatitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for  suffering 
us  to  participate  in  the  rights  of  a  people  who  govern  them- 
selves. 
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Is  there,  at  this  moment,  a  nation  upon  earth  that  enjoys 
this  right,  where  the  true  principles  of  representation  are 
understood  and  practised,  and  where  all  authority  flows  from, 
and  returns  at  stated  periods  to,  the  people?  1  answer, 
there  is  not.  Can  a  government  be  said  to  be  free  where 
these  rights  do  not  exist  ?  It  cannot.  On  what  depends 
the  enjoyment  of  these  rare,  these  inestimable  privileges  ? 
On  the  firmness,  on  the  power,  of  the  Union  to  protect  and 
defend  them. 

How  grateful,  then,  should  we  be,  that,  at  this  important 
period, — a  period  important,  not  to  us  alone,  but  to  the 
general  rights  of  mankind,  —  so  much  harmony  and  conces- 
sion should  prevail  throughout  the  states;  that  the  public 
opinion  should  be  so  much  actuated  by  candor,  and  an  atten- 
tion to  their  general  interests ;  that,  disdaining  to  be  governed 
by  the  narrow  motives  of  state  policy,  they  have  liberally  de- 
termined to  dedicate  a  part  of  their  advantages  to  the  support 
of  that  government  from  which  they  received  them !  To 
fraud,  to  force,  or  accident,  all  the  governments  we  know 
have  owed  their  births.  To  the  philosophic  mind,  how  new 
and  awful  an  instance  do  the  United  States  at  present 
exhibit  in  the  political  world !  They  exhibit,  sir,  the  first 
instance  of  a  people,  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  gov- 
ernment,— unattacked  by  foreign  force,  and  undisturbt^d  by 
domestic  uneasiness, — coolly  and  deliberately  resort  to  the 
virtue  and  good  sense  of  their  country,  for  a  correction  of 
their  public  errors. 

It  must  be  obvious  that,  without  a  superintending  govern- 
ment, it  is  impossible  the  liberties  of  this  country  can  long 
be  secured. 

Single  and  unconnected,  how  weak  and  contemptible  are 
the  largest  of  our  states  !  —  how  unable  to  protect  themselves 
from  external  or  domestic  insult !  How  incompetent  to  na- 
tional purposes  would  even  partial  union  be  !  —  how  liable 
to  intestine  wars  and  confusion  ! — how  little  able  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  peace ! 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  careful  in  strengthening  the  Union. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  bounded  by  vigilant  and  at- 
tentive neighbors,  who  view  with  a  jealous  eye  our  rise  to 
empire. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  bound,  in  gratitude  to  oui 
ncnthern  brethren,  to  aid  them  in  the  recovery  of  those  rights 
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which  they  have  lost  in  obtaining  for  us  an  extension  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  security  of  our  liberties.  Let  us  not  be 
unmindful  that  those  who  are  weak,  and  may  expect  fiup* 
port,  must,  in  their  turn,  be  ready  to  afford  it. 

We  are  called  upon  to  execute  an  important  trust  —  to 
examine  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  now  before  yoa, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  receive  or  reject  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  do  this  with  attention  and  har- 
mony ;  and  flatter  myself  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  only  expedient,  but  safe 
and  honorable,  to  adopt  it. 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1788. 

This  day  the  Convention  went  through  the  discussion  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  paragraphs. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  TWEED,  of  Prince  Frederick,  said : 
Since  I  came  to  town,  I  have  more  than  once  heard  it  as- 
serted, that  the  representatives  of  the  parish  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick were,  prior  to  their  election,  put  under  promise  to  their 
constituents,  that  they  should  by  no  means  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Any  such 
restriction,  sir,  on  my  own  part,  I  deny.  Had  they  taken 
upon  them  so  far  as  to  dictate  for  me,  I  should  have  spurned 
at  the  idea,  and  treated  such  proposals  with  that  contempt 
they  would  have  justly  merited  ;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opin- 
ion, and  I  think  warranted  to  say,  that  these  are  the  senti- 
ments and  situation  of  Tat  least)  some  others  of  mj  colleagues. 
Notwithstanding,  sir,  from  all  I  have  heard  or  can  learn,  the 

Seneral  voice  of  the  people  is  against  it.  For  my  own  part, 
Ir.  President,  I  came  not  here  to  echo  the  voice  of  mv  con- 
stituents,  nor  determined  to  approve  or  put  a  negative  upon 
the  Constitution  proposed.  I  came  with  a  mind  open  to 
conviction,  in  order  to  hear  what,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
of  this  house,  might  be  said  for  and  against  it.  Much,  very 
much,  sir,  has  l)een  advanced  on  both  sides.  The  matter  in 
hand  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  important  and  momentous 
that  ever  came  before  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina.  We  were  told,  sir,  some  days  ago,  by  a 
learned  and  honorable  gentleman  now  on  the  floor,  that,  as 
our  case  at  present  stood,  we  must  adopt  the  Constitution 
proposed ;  for,  if  we  did  not,  in  all  probability  some  power- 
till  despot  might  start  up  and  seize  the  reins  of  government 
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Another  learned  and  honorable  gentleman  on  my  left  hand 
said,  we  must  look  up  to  it  as  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  To 
make  short,  sir,  necessitas  non  habet  legem  was  the  word. 

Those  gentlemen,  Mr.  President,  and  some  others,  mem- 
bers of  this  respectable  Convention, —  whose  profound  ora- 
tory and  elocution  would,  on  the  journals  of  a  British  House 
of  Com  mops,  stand  as  lasting  monuments  of  their  great 
abilities,  —  a  man  of  my  circumscribed  scale  of  talents  is  not 
adequate  to  the  task  of  contending  with  ;  nor  have  I  a  turn 
for  embellishing  my  language,  or  bedecking  it  with  all  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  my  idea  oi 
the  matter  now  under  our  consideration  is,  that  we  very  much 
stand  in  need  of  a  reform  of  government,  as  the  very  sinews 
of  our  present  constitution  are  relaxed.  But,  sir,  1  would 
fondly  hope  that  our  case  is  not  so  bad  as  represented.  Are 
we  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy  ?  Or  are  the  bowels  of  pur 
country  torn  to  pieces  by  insurrections  and  intestine  broils  ? 
I  answer,  No. 

Sir,  admit  but  this,  and  then  allow  me  to  ask  if  history 
furnishes  us  with  a  single  instance  of  any  nation,  state,  or 
people,  who  had  it  more  in  their  power  than  we  at  present 
have  to  frame  for  ourselves  a  perfect,  permanent,  free,  and 
happy  constitution.  The  Constitution,  sir,  now  under  con- 
sideration, was  framed  (I  shall  say)  by  the  wisdom  of  a  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  United  States ;  it  now  lies  before  us 
to  wait  our  concurrence  or  disapprobation.  We,  sir,  as  citi- 
zens and  freemen,  have  an  undoubted  right  of  judging  for 
ourselves  ;  it  therefore  behoves  us  most  seriously  to  consider, 
before  we  determine  a  matter  of  such  vast  magnitude.  We 
are  not  acting  for  ourselves  alone,  but,  to  all  appearance,  for 
generations  unborn. 

Speech  of  Mr.  CHARLES  PINCKNEY,  on  the  lOth  Section 
of  Article  1st  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

This  section  I  consider  as  the  soul  of  the  Constitution, — as 
containing,  in  a  few  words,  those  restraints  upon  the  states, 
which,  while  they  keep  them  from  interfering  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Union,  will  leave  them  always  in  a  situation  to 
comply  with  their  federal  duties  —  will  teach  them  to  culti- 
vate those  principles  of  public  honor  and  private  honesty 
which  are  the  sure  road  to  national  character  and  happiness 
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The  only  parts  of  this  section  that  are  olgected  to  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  emission  of  paper  money,  and  its 
consequences,  tender-laws,  and  the  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts. 

The  other  parts  are  supposed  as  exclusively  belonging  to, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  vested  in,  the  Union. 

If  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  United  States  as  they 
are  at  present,  either  individually  or  as  the  members  of  a 
general  confederacy,  we  shall  find  it  extremely  improper 
they  should  ever  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  emitting 
money,  or  interfering  in  private  contracts  ;  or,  by  means  of 
tender-laws,  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

I  apprehend  these  general  reasonings  will  be  found  true 
with  respect  to  paper  money :  That  experience  has  shown 
that,  in  every  state  where  it  has  been  practised  since  the 
revolution,  it  always  carries  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the 
country,  and  impoverishes  it  —  that,  while  it  remains,  all  the 
foreign  merchants,  trading  in  America,  must  suffer  and  lose 
by  it ;  therefore,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  discouragement  to 
commerce  —  that  every  medium  of  trade  should  have  an  in- 
trinsic value,  which  paper  money  has  not ;  gold  and  silver 
are  therefore  the  fittest  for  this  medium,  as  they  are  an  equiva- 
lent, which  paper  can  never  be  —  that  debtors  in  the  assem- 
blies will,  whenever  they  can,  make  paper  money  with 
fraudulent  views  —  that  in  those  states  where  the  credit  of  the 
paper  money  has  been  best  supported,  the  bills  have  never 
kept  to  their  nominal  value  in  circulation,  but  have  constantly 
depreciated  to  a  certain  degree. 

I  consider  it  as  a  granted  position  that,  while  the  produc- 
tions of  a  state  are  useful  to  other  countries,  and  can  find  a 
ready  sale  at  foreign  markets,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
always  being  able  to  command  a  sufficient  sum  in  specie  to 
answer  as  a  medium  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  this 
commerce ;  provided  there  is  no  paper  money,  or  other  means 
of  conducting  it.  This,  I  think,  will  be  the  case  even  in 
instances  where  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  a  state  ;  but 
where  the  balance  is  in  favor,  or  where  there  is  nearly  as 
much  exported  as  imported,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
products  will  be  the  means  of  always  introducing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  specie. 

If  we  were  to  be  governed  by  partial  views,  and  each  state 
was  only  to  consider  how  far  a  general  regulation  suited  her 
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own  interests,  I  think  it  can  be  proved  there  is  no  state  in 
the  Union  which  ought  to  be  so  anxious  to  have  this  part  of 
the  Constitution  passed  as  ourselves. 

We  are  to  reflect  that  this  Constitution  is  not  framed  to 
answer  temporary  purposes.  We  hope  it  will  last  for  ages 
—  that  it  will  be  the  perpetual  protector  of  our  rights  and 
properties. 

This  state  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  more  blessed  in  point 
of  soil  and  productions  than  any  in  the  Union.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  sufferings  by  die  war,  the  great  quantity  of 
lands  still  uncultivated,  and  the  little  attention  she  pays  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  she  already  exports  more 
than  any  state  in  the  Union,  (except  Virginia,)  and  in  a 
little  time  must  exceed  her. 

Exports  are  a  surer  mode  of  determining  the  productive 
wealth  of  a  country  than  any  other,  and  particularly  when 
these  products  are  in  great  demand  in  foreign  countries. 

Thus  circumstanced,  where  can  be  the  necessity  of  paper 
money  ?  Will  you  not  have  specie  in  sufficient  quantities  ? 
Will  you  not  have  more  money  in  circulation  without  paper 
money  than  with  it  ? —  I  mean,  without  having  only  paper  in 
such  quantities  as  you  are  able  to  maintain  the  credit  of,  as 
at  present.  I  aver  you  may,  and  appeal  only  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Will  it  not  be  confessed 
that,  in  1783  and  1784,  we  had  more  money  than  we  have 
at  present,  and  that  the  emission  of  your  present  paper  ban- 
ished double  the  amount  out  of  circulation?  Besides,  if 
paper  should  become  necessary,  the  general  government  still 
possess  the  powTr  of  emitting  it,  and  Continental  paper, 
well  funded,  must  ever  answer  the  purpose  better  than  state 
paper. 

How  extremely  useful  and  advantageous  must  this  restraint 
be  to  those  states  which  mean  to  be  honest,  and  not  to 
defraud  their  neighbors !  Henceforth,  the  citizens  of  the 
states  may  trade  with  each  other  without  fear  of  tender-laws 
or  laws  impairing  the  nature  of  contracts.  The  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  will  then  be  able  to  trade  with  those  of  Rhode 
Island,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  be  sure  of  receiv- 
ing the  value  of  his  commodities.  Can  this  be  done  at  pres- 
ent ?  It  cannot !  However  just  the  demand  may  be,  yet 
still  your  honest,  suffering  citizen  must  be  content  to  receive 
their  depreciated  paper,  or  give  up  the  debt. 
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But  above  all,  how  much  will  this  section  tend  to  restore 
your  credit  with  foreigners  —  to  rescue  your  national  char- 
acter  from  that  contempt  which  must  ever  follow  the  most 
flagrant  violations  of  public  faith  and  private  honesty  !  No 
more  shall  paper  money,  no  more  shall  tender-laws,  drive 
their  commerce  from  our  shores,  and  darken  the  Americaiv 
name  in  every  country  where  it  is  known.  No  more  shall 
our  citizens  conceal  in  their  coffers  those  treasures  which  the 
weakness  and  dishonesty  of  our  government  have  long  hid- 
den from  the  public  eye.  The  firmness  of  a  just  and  even 
system  shall  l)ring  them  into  circulation,  and  honor  and  virtue 
shall  be  again  known  and  countenanced  among  us.  No 
more  shall  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  stranger,  become 
the  miserable  victims  of  unjust  rulers.  Your  government 
shall  now,  indeed,  be  a  government  of  laws.  The  arm  of 
.Justice  shall  be  lifted  on  high  ;  and  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  shall  be  equally  protected  in  their 
rights.  Public  as  well  as  private  confidence  shall  again  be 
established  ;  industry  shall  return  among  us ;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  our  government  shall  verify  that  old,  but  useful  maxim, 
that  with  states,  as  well  as  individuals,  honesty  is  the  best 
I)olicy. 

Speech  of  Mr.  PATRICK  BOLLARD,  of  Prince  Fred- 

erick\^. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise,  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  to 
speak  on  this  occasion,  not  only  knowing  myself  unequal  to 
the  task,  but  believing  this  to  be  the  most  important  ques- 
tion that  ever  the  good  people  of  this  state  were  called 
together  to  deliberate  upon.  This  Constitution  has  been 
ably  supported,  and  ingeniously  glossed  over  by  many  able 
and  respectable  gentlemen  in  this  house,  whose  reasoning, 
aided  by  the  most  accurate  eloquence,  might  strike  conviction 
even  in  the  predetermined  breast,  had  they  a  good  cause  to 
support.  Conscious  that  they  have  not,  and  also  conscious  of 
my  inability  to  point  out  the  consequences  of  its  defects,  which 
have  in  some  measure  been  defined  by  able  gentlemen  in 
this  house,  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  within  narrow 
bounds ;  that  is,  concisely  to  make  known  the  sense  and 
language  of  my  constituents.  The  people  of  Prince  Freder- 
ick's Parish,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are  a  brave, 
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honest,  and  industrious  people.  In  the  late  bloody  contest, 
they  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  when  they  foughti  bled,  and 
conquered,  in  defence  of  their  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
which  they  expected  to  transmit  untainted  to  their  posterity. 
They  are  nearly  all,  to  a  man,  opposed  to  this  new  Constitu- 
tion, because,  they  say,  they  have  omitted  to  insert  a  bill  of 
rights  therein,  ascertaining  and  fundamentally  establishing, 
the  unalienable  rights  of  men,  without  a  full,  free,  and  secure 
enjoyment  of  which  there  can  be  no  liberty,  and  over  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  good  government  should  have  the 
control.  They  say  that  they  are  by  no  means  against  vest- 
ing Congress  with  ample  and  sufficient  powers  ;  but  to  make 
over  to  them,  or  any  set  of  men,  their  birthright,  comprised 
in  Magna  Charta,  which  this  new  Constitution  absolutely 
does,  they  can  never  agree  to.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen  from  thiS'  state,  who  represented  us  in 
the  General  Convention ;  and  also  a  few  other  distinguished 
characters,  whose  names  will  be  transmitted  with  honor  to 
future  ages ;  but  I  believe,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  but 
mortal,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  err ;  and  as  the  virtue  and 
abilities  of  those  gentlemen  will  consequently  recommend 
cheir  being  first  employed  in  jointly  conducting  the  reins  of 
this  government,  they  are  led  to  believe  it  will  commence 
in  a  moderate  aristocracy :  but,  that  it  will,  in  its  future  opera- 
tions, produce  a  monarchy,  or  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  aris- 
tocracy, they  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  Lust  of  dominion 
is  natural  in  every  soil,  and  the  love  of  power  and  superiority 
is  as  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  at  present,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  earth  ;  yet  in  this  country,  depraved  as  it  is,  there  still 
remains  a  strong  regard  for  liberty :  an  American  bosom  is 
apt  to  glow  at  the  sound  of  it,  and  the  splendid  merit  of  pre- 
serving that  best  gift  of  God,  which  is  mostly  expelled  from 
every  country  in  Europe,  might  stimulate  Indolence,  and 
animate  even  Luxury  to  consecrate  herself  at  the  altar  of 
freedom. 

My  constituents  are  highly  alarmed  at  the  large  and  rapid 
strides  which  this  new  government  has  taken  towards  des- 
potism. They  say  it  is  big  with  political  mischiefs,  and  preg- 
nant with  a  greater  variety  of  impending  woes  to  the  gooa 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  especially  South  Carolina^ 
than  all  the  plagues  supposed  to  issue  from  the  poisonous 
VOL.  IV,  43  29 
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box  of  Pandora.  They  say  it  is  particularly  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  despotic  aristocracy ;  that  it  evidently  tends 
to  promote  the  ambitious  views  of  a  few  able  and  designing 
men,  and  enslave  the  rest ;  that  it  carries  with  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  phrase,  formerly  made  use  of  in  despotic 
reigns,  and  especially  by  Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  that  is,  "  non-resistance.''  They  say  they  will 
resist  against  it ;  that  they  will  not  accept  of  it  unless  com- 
pelled by  force  of  arms,  which  this  new  Constitution  plainly 
threatens ;  and  then^  they  say,  your  standing  army,  like 
Turkish  janizaries  enforcing  despotic  laws,  must  ram  it  down 
their  throats  with  the  points  of  bayonets.  They  warn  the 
gentlemen  of  this  Convention,  as  the  guardians  of  their  lib- 
erty, to  beware  how  they  will  be  accessory  to  the  disposal  of, 
or  rather  sacrificing,  their  dear-bought  rights  and  privileges. 
This  is  the  sense  and  language,  Mr.  President,  of  the  people; 
and  it  is  an  old  saying,  and  1  believe  a  very  true  onq,  that 
the  general  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  The 
general  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  I  am  responsible,  is 
against  it.  I  shall  never  betray  the  trust  resposed  in  me  by 
them ;  therefore,  shall  give  my  hearty  dissent. 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1788. 

Gen.  SUMPTER,  agreeably  to  notice  given  yesterday, 
(Tuesday,  20th,)  moved  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  (20th  October)  twentieth  day  of  October  next, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  After  considerable  debate,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  (46)  forty-six  —  yeas,  eighty-nine, 
(89;)  nays,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  (135). 

Friday,  May  23,  1788. 

On  motion,  Jlcsolved,  That  this  Convention  do  assent  to  and  ratify  the 
Constitution  agreed  to  on  the  17th  day  of  September  last,  by  the  Convention 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  held  at  Philadelphia. 

On  the  question  being  put  to  agree  to  the  same,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  for  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Convention,  and  are  as  follows :  — 

For  the  Parishes  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael,  Charlksto!!. —  Yhu: 
Hi*  excellency,  Governor  Thomas  Pinckney,  did  not  vote.  Lieutenant- Governor 
Thomas  Gadsden,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  (^neral,)  Christopher  Gadsden,  (general  —  mem- 
ber of  Conpress  of  '65,  at  New  York.)  Edward  Rutledgre,  (^vemor  —  one  of  the  Con- 
gress of  76,)  David  Ramsay,  (Dr.,)  Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jun.,  (judge  —  and  one  of  tht 
Gongrefle  of  76,)  Edward  Darrell,  Isaac  Motte,  John  Mathews,  (governor,)  Edwud 
Blake,  Thomas  Bee,  (judge,)  Daniel  De  Soiissure,  Thomas  Jones,  John  F.  Grimke, 
'hidce.)  William  Johnson,  John  J.  Pringle,  (attorney -general.)  John  Blake,  Duiiel 
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SCeTens,  Daniel  Cmhnon,  Anthonj  Toomer,  Husfa  RnUedn,  (judge,)  John  Bndd, 
^Dr.,)  Francis  Kinloch,  Thomas  Sommcnall,  Michael  Kaltetsen,  (ciuptain  of  Fort 


Johnson^  Richard  Liuhin^n,  (colonel,)  Nathaniel  Russel,  Jonah  Smith,  Lewii 
Morris,  Edward  Li^twood,  John  Edwards.    31. 

Christ  Church. —  Ymm:  Hon.  Charles  Pinokney,  Hon.  John  Rotledge,  Hon.  A. 
Vanderhorst,  William  Read,  Joseph  Manigaolt,  Jac^  Read,  Joshna  Toomer.    7. 

St.  Joh5'8,  Bkrklet. —  Yeas:  Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  Gen.  William  Moaltrie, 
Henry  Laurens,  Jun.  3.  —  J^'ays :  Pet4}r  Fayssoiuc,  Keating  Simons,  Thomas  Wal- 
ter,  i.  —  Absent:  Francis  Marion.    1. 

St.  Andrew's.  —  Ytas :  Glen  Drajton,  Hon.  Richard  HutsoA,  Thomas  Fuller, 
James  Ladson,  Ralph  Izard,  Jun.,  Charles  Drayton,  Hon.  William  Scott.  7.  — JVi^: 
none. 

St.  Georgk's,  Dorchkstkr.  —  Ytas :  John  Glaie,  Morton  Waring,  Thomas 
Warring,  Maj.  J.  Fostell,  William  Postell,  Mathias  Hutchinson,  John  Dawson.  7.  — - 
.Votfs:  none. 

St.  James's,  Goose  Creek.  —  Yeas:  Hon.  Ralph  Izard,  Peter  Smith,  Hon.  Ben- 
iamin  Smith,  Gabriel  Maniganlt,  William  Smith,  J.  Parker,  Jun.,  J.  Deas,  Jun.  7.  — 
J^fatjs:  none. 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Denfis. — Yems:  Hon.  John  Hueer,  Thomas  Ksrwon, 
Thomas  Screyen,  Robert  Daniel,  Lewis  Fogartie,  Isaac  Harleston,  Isaac  Parker.  — 
J^ays:  none. 

At,  Paul's  Parish.  —  Yeas:  Paul  Hamilton,  Gcoive  Haig,  Joseph  Slann,  Roger 
Parker  Saunders,  William  Wasliington,  (hero  of  Sutaw  and  GQwpens.)  —  JVSsftf 
John  Wilson,  Hon.  Mclcher  Gamer.    2. 

St.  Bartholomew's.  —  Yeas:  Hon.  John  Lloyd,  John  Crosskeys.  —  Jfays:  Ben- 
jamin Postell,  William  Clay  Snipes,  O'tfrien  Smith,  Paul  Walter,  £dmund  Bel- 
lin^er.    5. 

bT.  Heleha's.  —  Yeas:  Hon.  John  Barnwell,  Hon.  John  Joyner,  Hon.  John  Koan, 
Hon.  William  H.  Wigg,  Hon.  Robert  Barnwell,  Hon.  William  Elliott,  Hon.  Jame« 
Stuart.    7.  —  JCays :  none. 

St.  James's,  Santee.  — Yeas :  Isaac  Dubose,  Lewis  Miles,  Samuel  Warren,  Richard 
Withers,  John  May  rant,  Thomas  Horry.  6.  —  •^Voy ;  John  Bowman.   1. 

Prince  George's,  Winyaw.  —  Yeas:  Hon.  Tliouias  Waties,  (judge  of  C.  C.  P., 
and  chancellor,)  SaiDoel  Smith.  Clelond  Kinloch,  Hon.  William  Allston,  Jun.  4. — 
Naus :  none.  —  Jibsent :  Peter  Horry.    1 . 

All  Saints'.  —  Yeas:  Daniel  Morral,  Thomas  Allston.   2.  —  J^ays:  none. 

Prince  Frederick's.  —  Yeas :  William  Wilson,  Alexander  Tweed,  William  Frier- 
son,  James  Pcttigrew.  4.  —  J^ays  :  Patrick  Dollard,  William  Read,  J.  Burges,  Jun.  «l. 

St.  John's,  Cullkton.Coi'Kty.  —  Yeas :  Thomas  Le^arc,  Richard  Muncreef,  Jun., 
Hon.  Daniel  Jenkins,  Hugh  Wilson,  Isaac  Jenk'ms,  Epnraim  Mikel,  William  Smelic. 
—  JVtfiwf ;  none. 

St.  Peter's.  ^Fca« :  John  Fenwick,  Joachin  Hartstone,  Seth  Stafibrd,  Rey.  Henrv 
Holcom.  4.  —  Nays:  John  Chisholm,  John  Lewis  Bouijin,  Jun.  2.  —  Absent:  Wil- 
liam Stafford.    1. 

Prince  William's. — Yeas:  Thomas  Hutson,  John  M'Phcrswn,  James  Maine, 
John  A.  Cuthbert,  John  Lightwood,  John  Simmons,  Stephen  Deyauz.  7. — Jfays: 
none. 

St.  Stephen's.  —  Yeas:  John  Palmer,  Hon.  Hczekiah  Mahams,  Samuel  Duboee, 
John  Peyre.  4.  —  Nays:  none.  —  Absent :  fThomtLS  Cooper,  Thomas  Palmer.  1 
vacant. 

District  Eastward  of  the  Wateree.  —  Yea:  John  Chesnut.  1.  —  Nays: 
Thomas  Sumter,  Andrew  Baskins,  John  Lowry,  Benjamin  Cudworth,  William  MM' 
say,  Huj^h  White,  Thomas  Dunlap,  Samuel  Dunlap,  John  Montgomery.  0. — Absent: 
S.  Boy  km. 

District  ok  Ninetv-six.  —  Yea:  Dr.  John  Harris.  l.-^Naus:  James  Lincoln, 
Adam  Crain  Jones,  Edmond  Martin,  Andrew  Hamilton,  Joseph  Calhoun,  William 
Butler,  John  Bowie,  Hon.  John  L.  Greryais.  8.  —  Absent :  John  Ewing  Calhoon, 
Charles  Davenport.  2. 

North  Side  of  Saluda.  — Yeas:  Samuel  Elarle,  Lemuel  J.  Allstone,  John  Thomas, 
Jun.   3.  —  Nays:  none. 

South  Side  of  Saluda. — Yeas:   John  Miller,   William  M'Caleb.    2. — Nay$ 
none.  —  Absent :  Robert  Andenan,    1. 

District  of  Saxe-Gotiia.  —  Yea:  Hon.  Henry  Pendleton.  1. — Nays:  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Hampton,  J.  Culpeper,  William  Fitzpatrick,  Llcwellen  Threewits,  John  Three- 
wits,  Wade  Hampton.  6 

Lower  Districts  between  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers. —  Yeas:  none. — Nays: 
Hon.  Edanus  Burke,  J.  Lindsay,  Philemon  Waters,  Robert  Ruthford,  Hon.  J.  Hamp- 
ton.  5. 
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Lmi.K  Rivim  Distwct. — Yeat:  John  Hunter,  Thoons  Wadvworth.  9.— JVbfv; 

8«niiel  Sajcon,  Joshua  Saxon.  2. — JSbsemt :  Junes  Majson.  1. 

Uppkr  or  SpAETAif  DISTRICT.  •— Fsof ;  none.  —  Jfayt:  William  Kemiedj,  Ji 
Joordon,  Charles  Sims,  Thomas  Brandon,  Hon.  Zacariah  Bollock.   5. 

District  between  Broad  and  Catawba  Rivers,  Ricblaud  Covrtt. — Y% 
none.  —  Nays:  Hon.  Thomas  Taylor,  William  Meyer,  Thomas  Howell.  3. 

Fairfibld  Couirrr.  —  J€m,jf» :  James  Craig,  Jacob  Brown,  John  Gray,  John 
Cook.  4. 

Chester  District. — Yeas :  none.  —  Jfays :  Edward  Lacy,  Joseph  Brown,  William 
Miles,  James  Knox.  4. 

District  called  the  New  AcquisiTioN. — Yea:  Rev.  Francis  Cnmmins.  1. — 
Jfkys :  Hon.  William  Hill,  Robert  Patton,  Samuel  Watson,  James  Martin,  James 
G.  Hunt,  Samuel  Lowry,  Andrew  Loye,  John  M'Caw,  Adam  Meek,  Abraham 
Smith.  10. 

St.  Matthew*8.  — Yeas :  Hon.  William  Thompson,  Hon.  Paul  Warley.  2.  —  Jfay  • 
Hon.  John  Linton.  L 

Orahoe.  —  Yeas:  Lewis  Lesterjetie,  Jacob  Romph,  Donald  Bruce.  3. —  JVsyv/ 
none. — Absent:  Lewis  Golsan.   1. 

St.  David's.  —  Yeas:  Lemuel  Benton,  William  Dewitt,  Calvin  Spencer,  Samuel 
Taylor,  R.  Brownfield,  Benjamin  Hicks,  Jun.  6.  —  Jfays :  none.  —  Jiksent :  Trial. 
Thomas.    1. 

District  betweeit  Satanhah  River,  and  the  North  Fork  of  Edisto.  —  Ysmm: 
Stephen  Smith,  Hon.  William  Dunbar,  Joseph  Vince,  William  Robison,  John  Col* 
lins,  Jonathan  Clark.  6.  —  Jfays:  none. — Absent:  William  Buford.  L 

FsM,    -    -    149.   I    Nays,    -    -    73.    |    Majority,    .    -    76.    |    Absent^         -    15 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

JOHN  S.  DART,  Secretary  of  Convention 

Yms. 

St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael, 31 

Christ  Church, 7 

St  John*s,  Berkley  County, 3 

St.  Andrew's, 7 

St.  George's,  Dorchester, 7 

St.  James's,  Goose  Creek, 7 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis, 7 

St.  Paul's  Parish, 5 

St  Bartholomew's, 2 

St.  Helena's, 7 

St.  James's,  Santee, 6 

Prince  George's,  Winyaw, 4 

AllSainte',.. 2 

Prince  Frederick's, 4 

SL  John's,  Colleton  County, 7 

St.  Peter's, 4 

Pr'mce  William's, 7 

St.  Stephen's, 4 

District  Eastward  of  the  Wateree, 1 

District  of  Ninety-six, 1 

North  side  of  the  Saluda, 3 

South  side  of  the  Saluda, d  - 

District  of  Saze-Gotha, 1 

Lower  District,  between  Broad  and  Saluda  Riyers, 0 

Little  River  District, 2 

Upper,  or  Spartan  District, 0 

Jtstrict  between  Broad  and  Catawba  Rivers,  Richland  County,  0 

Fairfield  County, 0 

Chester  County, 0 

District  called  the  New  Acquisition, 1 

St  Matthew's, 2 

Orange, 3 

8t  David's, 6 

District  between  Savannah  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  Edisto,  6      
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SOUTH  CABOUNA.  SKI 

Two  hnndfed  and  thirty-nz  memben  mppoiiited  to  the  ConveAtion 

Fourteen  abient. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  attended,  of  which  there  were. 

In  fiiTor  of  adoption,. • ••••    140 

Against  adoption, 73 

Majority, 67 


OVUM  REIPUBLICiE.  —  The  Congress  of  17C5. 

[From  Garden's  Anecdotes,  Second  Series.] 

South  Carolina  is  literally  one  of  the  Nine  primitive  Muses  of  American 
Liberty.  *^  Before  the  thirteen  were  —  she  i5."  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  parent  of  the  revolution,  the  very  Ovum  ReipublioB,  was  the  Con- 
gress which  convened  in  New  York,  in  1765.  But  nine  colonies  were 
represented,  as  four  were  overpowered  by  the  royal  party.  But  South 
Carolina  beat  down  the  strong  opposition  of  the  crown,  and  was  the  onlj 
one,  south  of  the  Potomac,  that  sent  a  delegation.  This  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  General  Gadsden.  In  this  primeval  council,  our  members  were 
far  from  being  insignificant.  Three  committees  only  were  appointed,  and 
of  two  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  chairmen.  Mr.  Lynch  (father  of  the 
patriot  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  was  chairman  of  the 
one  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  John  Rutledge 
(who  was  then  but  twenty-six  years  of  age)  of  that  for  the  house  of  lorm. 
This  Convention  of  sages  was  the  parent  plant  of  our  present  confederacy 
of  republics.  Thus  was  South  Carolina  among  the  aboriginal  founders  of 
the  Union. 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  17fV>. 

JitLgsaekuMetts^  3  —  James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy  Ruggles. 
Rhode  /«^n<£,  2— Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 

Connecticut^  3 —  Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  llowland,  William  S.  Johnston. 
JVefo   York,  5  —  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William 
Bayard,  Leonard  Lispenard. 
JVei0  Jersey y  3  —  Robert  O^en,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph  Borden. 
Pennsylvania,  3  —  John  Dickinson,  John  Morton,  Georse  Bryan. 
Delaware,  3 — Jacob  Kolloch,  Thomas  M'K^ui.  Cesar  Kodney. 
Maryland,  3 —  William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ringgold. 
South  Carolina,  3  —  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gkdsden,  John  Rutledge. 

Nine  colonies,  and  twenty-eight  delegates. 

Extract  from  the  official  Journal  of  the  Congress  of  1765. 

Met  in  New  York,  on  Monday,  7th  of  October,  1765.  After  having 
examined  and  admitted  the  certificates  of  appointment  of  the  above  roeoH 
bers,  the  said  committees  proceeded  to  choose  a  chairman  by  ballot;  and 
Timothy  Ruggies,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  on  sorting  and  counting  the 
votes,  appeared  to  have  a  majority,  and  thereupon  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

Resolved,  nem,  con.,  That  John  Cotton  be  clerk  to  this  Congress,  during 
the  continuance  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  each  colony  shall  have  one  voice  only, 
in  determining  any  questions  that  shall  arise  in  the  Congress. 


(m  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

After  meeting  regularlj  erery  daj,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath, 
they  coucurred  in  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  America, 
and  appointed  the  following  committees,  on  Saturday,  19th  October, 
1765:^ 

Upon  motion,  VoUdf  That  Robert  R.  Livingston,^  of  New  York,  WiUUm  Smmuel 
Johnston,  and  Wilfiam  Murdock,  Esqrs.,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  his 
maj^ty,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  Congress  on  Monday  next. 

roUd  also.  That  John  RuUedge,  of  South  Carolina,  Edward  Til^rhman,  and  Phibp 
Livingston,  Esors.,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  and  petition  to  the  Lords  in 
Parliament,  ana  lay  the  same  before  the  Congress  on  Monday  next. 

yoted  aUo^  That  Thomas  Lynch,  of  South  Carolina,  James  Otis,  and  Thomaj 
M*Kean,  Esqrs.,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  Congress  on  Monday  next.  AAer  having 
attended  daily,  the  last  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  24th  October,  1765. 

Voted,  unanimousfy.  That  the  clerk  of  this  Congress  sign  the  minutes  of  their  pro- 
etedings,  and  deliver  a  copy  for  the  use  of  each  colony  and  province.  —  See  ^  Prin* 
eaples  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution." 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  few  speeches  here  published  constitute  all 
of  the  able  debates  in  the  South  Carolina  Convention  which  could  be 
procured.  The  discussion  commenced  on  the  14th  of  May,  and,  it  is 
understood,  was  continued  with  brilliancy  eight  days;  Judge  Burke,  Mr. 
Bowman,  Dr.  Fayssoux,  and  others,  disclosing  the  abuses  and  noiscon- 
•Iructions  of  which  the  Constitution  was  susceptible;  Judge  Pendleton, 
General  Pinckney,  and  Hon.  J.  Pringle,  among  many  other  distinguished 
members,  enforcing  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  its  adoption. 


*'  This  acceptance  and  ratification  was  not  without  opposition.  In 
addition  to  the  common  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  the 
Constitution,  South  Carolina  had  some  local  reasons  for  refusing,  or  at 
least  delaying,  a  final  vote  on  the  question.  Doubts  were  entertained  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  Virginia.  To  gain  time  till  the 
determination  of  that  leading  state  was  known,  a  motion  for  postponement 
was  brought  forward.  This,  afler  an  animated  debate,  was  overruled  by 
a  majority  of  46.  The  rejection  of  it  was  considered  as  decisive  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution.  When  the  result  of  the  vote  was  announced,  an 
event  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Carolina  took  place.  Strong  and 
involuntary  expressions  of  applause  and  joy  burst  forth  from  the  numerous 
transported  spectators.  The  minority  complained  of  disrespect ;  unpleasant 
consequences  were  anticipated.  The  majority  joined  with  the  complain- 
ing members  in  clearing  the  house,  and  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
soothed  their  feelings.  In  the  true  style  of  republicanism,  the  minority 
not  only  acquiesced,  but  heartily  joined  in  supporting  the  determination 
of  the  majority.  The  Constitution  went  into  operation  with  general  con« 
sent,  and  has  ever  since  been  strictly  observed." — Ramsay's  History  of 
Sfuth  CaroKna,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 


^  h 


OPINIONS, 


SELECTED    FROM    DEBATES    IN    CONGRESS. 


FROM 


1789  TO  1836, 


iNTOLyiiro 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES. 


Oath,  —  On  a  Bill  prescribing  the  Oath  to  support  the  Consii^ 

tution. 

May  6,  1789. 
Mr.  GERRY  said,  he  did  not  discover  what  part  of  the  Constitution 
gave  to  Congress  the  power  of  making  this  provision,  (for  regulating  tbe 
time  and  manner  of  administering  certain  oaths,)  except  so  much  of  it 
as  respects  the  form  of  the  oath ;  it  is  not  expressly  given  by  any  claoM 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  if  it  does  not  exist,  must  arise  from  the  sweeping 
clausty  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  in  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article  of 
the  Constitution,  which  authorizes  Congress  *'to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof*'  To 
this  clause  there  seems  to  be  no  limitation,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution ;  but  even  this  clause 
gives  no  legislative  authority  to  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  any  power 
not  expressly  vested  by  the  Constitution.  In  the  Constitution,  which  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  provision  is  made  that  the  members  of  tbe 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers 
thereof,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  But  there  is 
no  provision  for  empowering  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  anj 
officer  or  department  thereof,  to  pass  a  law  obligatory  on  the  members  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  other  officers  thereof,  to  take  this 
oath.  This  is  made  their  duty  already  by  the  Constitution,  and  no  such 
law  of  Congress  can  add  force  to  the  obligation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  admitted  that  such  a  law  is  necessary,  it  tends  to  weaken  the  Con- 
stitution, which  requires  such  aid  :  neither  is  any  law,  other  than  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  the  oath,  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  this  part  of  the 
Constitution  into  effect ;  for  the  oath  required  by  the  Constitution,  being 
a  necessary  qualification  for  the  state  officers  mentioned,  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  any  authority  whatever,  other  than  the  people,  and  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  extending  to  all  cases  arising  in  law 
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or  equity  under  this  Constitutioo.  The  judges  of  the  United  States,  wbo 
are  bound  to  support  the  Constitution,  may,  in  all  cases  within  their  juris- 
diction, annul  the  official  acts  of  state  officers,  and  even  the  acts  of  the 
members  of  the  state  legislatures,  if  such  members  and  officers  were  dis- 
qualified to  do  or  pass  such  acts,  by  neglecting  or  refusing  to  take  this 
oath. 

Mr.  BLAND  had  no  doubt  respecting  the  powers  of  Congress  on  this 
•object.  The  evident  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution  implied 
that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  pass  a  law  directing  the  time  and 
manner  of  taking  the  oath  prescribed  for  supporting  the  Constitution. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  respecting  the  power  to  direct  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  the  constituent  parts  of  Congress :  besides,  if  the  state  legisla- 
tures were  to  be  lefl  to  direct  and  arrange  this  business,  they  would  pass 
different  laws,  and  the  officers  might  be  bound  in  different  degrees  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution.  He  not  only  thought  Congress  had  the  power  to 
do  what  was  proposed  by  the  Senate,  but  he  judged  it  expedient  also. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  states  had  better  be  led  to  regulate  this  matter 
among  themselves ;  for  an  oath  that  is  not  voluntary  is  seldom  held  sacred. 
Compelling  people  to  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  will  be  like  the 
attempts  of  Britain,  during  the  late  revolution,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
those  who  fell  within  the  influence  of  her  arms;  and  like  those  attempts 
they  will  be  frustrated.  The  moment  the  party  could  get  from  under  her 
wings,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  disregarded.  If  the  state  officers  will 
not  willingly  pay  this  testimony  of  their  attachment  to  the  Constitution, 
what  is  extorted  from  them  against  their  inclination  is  not  much  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.  Only  a  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  convince  us 
that  Congress  have  this  power.  It  is  declared  by  the  Constitution,  that  its 
ordinances  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Constitution  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  every  part  of  it  must  partake  of  this  suprem- 
acy ;  consequently,  every  general  declaration  it  contains  is  the  supreme 
law.  But  then  these  general  declarations  cannot  be  carried  into  efiect 
without  particular  regulations  adapted  to  the  circumstances :  these  par- 
ticular regulations  are  to  be  made  by  Congress,  who,  by  the  Constitu- 
tioii,  have  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  the 
declarations  of  the  Constitution  into  effect.  The  Constitution  likewise 
declares  that  the  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  all  officers,  execu- 
tive and  judicial,  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  This 
declaration  is  general,  and  it  lies  with  the  supreme  legislature  to  detail 
and  regulate  it. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  It  appears  necessary  to  point  out  the  oath  itself,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  it  No  other  legislature  is  compe- 
tent to  all  these  purposes ;  but  if  they  were,  there  is  a  propriety  in  the 
supreme  legislature's  doing  it.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  state  legislatures 
take  it  up,  it  cannot  operate  disagreeably  upon  them,  to  find  all  their 
neighboring  states  obliged  to  join  them  in  supporting  a  measure  they  ap- 
prove. What  a  state  legislature  may  do,  will  be  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  Constitution  will  apply  to  each  individual  of 
the  state  officers  :  they  may  go,  without  the  direction  of  the  state  logisla- 
Uare,  to  a  justice,  and  take  the  oath  voluntarily. 

This,  I  suppose,  would  be  binding  upon  them  ;  but  this  is  not  satisfac- 
Uiry;  the  government  ought  to  know  that  the  oath  has  been  properly 
Uken;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  general  regulation.     If  it  is  in  thn 
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discretion  of  the  state  legislatures  to  make  laws  to  carry  the  declaration 
of  the  Constitution  into  execution,  they  have  the  power  of  refusing,  and 
may  avoid  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  power  of 
Congress,  in  this  particular,  extends  over  the  whole  Union,  it  is  most 
proper  for  us  to  take  the  subject  up,  and  make  the  proper  provision  for 
carrying  it  into  execution,  to  the  intention  of  the  Constitution. 

Duties.  —  Bill  laying  Duties  on  Goods,  !fc. 

House  of  Representatives,  May  15. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Constitution,  having  authorized  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone  to  originate  money  bills,  places  an  important  trust 
in  our  hands,  which,  as  their  protectors,  we  ought  not  to  part  with.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Senate  are  less  to  be  trusted  than  this  house; 
but  the  Constitution,  no  doubt  for  wise  purposes,  has  given  the  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  people  a  control  over  the  whole  government  in 
this  particular,  which,  for  their  interest,  they  ought  not  to  let  out  of  their 
hands. 

Mr.  MADISON.  The  Constitution  places  the  power  in  the  House  of 
originating  money  bills.  The  principal  reason  why  the  Constitution  had 
made  this  distinction  was,  because  they  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with  their  interest  and  ability.  In 
order  to  make  them  more  particularly  acquainted  with  these  objects,  the 
democratic  branch  of  the  legislature  consisted  of  a  greater  number,  and 
were  chosen  for  a  shorter  period ;  that  so  they  might  revert  more  fre- 
quently to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MADISON  ''  moved  to  lay  an  impost  of  eight  cents  on  all  beer 
imported.  He  did  not  think  this  would  be  a  monopoly,  but  he  hoped  it 
would  be  such  an  encouragement  as  to  induce  the  manufacture  to  take 
deep  root  in  every  state  in  the  Union."  —  Lloyds  Debates  of  Congress, 
vol.  i.  p.  65. 

The  same,  **  The  states  that  are  most  advanced  in  population,  and 
vipe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their  particular  interests  attended  to 
>o  some  degree.  While  these  states  retained  the  power  of  making  regu- 
lations of  trade,  they  had  the  power  to  protect  and  cherish  such  institu- 
tions. By  adopting  the  present  Constitution,  they  have  thrown  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  into  other  hands.  They  must  have  done  this  with  an 
expectation  that  those  interests  would  not  be  neglected  here."  —  Idem^ 
p.  24. 

The  same,  **  There  may  be  some  manufactures  which,  being  once 
formed,  can  advance  towards  perfection  without  any  adventitious  aid ; 
while  others,  for  want  of  the  fostering  hand  of  government,  will  be  ud> 
able  to  go  on  at  all.  Legislative  attention  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
collect  the  proper  objects  for  this  purpose."  —  Idem,  p.  26. 

Mr.  CLYMER  "  did  not  object  to  this  mode  of  encouraging  manufac- 
tures, and  obtaining  revenues,  by  combining  the  two  objects  in  one  bill. 
He  was  satisfied  that  a  political  necessity  existed  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other."  —  Idem,  p.  31. 

Mr.  CLYMER  **  hoped  gentlemen  would  be  disposed  to  extend  a  d^ 
gree  of  patronage  to  a  manufacture  [steel]  which  a  moment*s  reflection 
would  cor  vince  them  was  highly  deserving  protection."  — Idrm,  p.  69. 

Mr.  CARROLL  ''  moved  to  insert  window  and  other  glass.  A  manu- 
facture of  this  article  was  begun  in  Maryland,  and  attended  with  zoom 
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erable  success.     If  the  legislature  was  to  grant  a  small  eocoaragement, 
it  would  be  permanently  established."  —  Idem,  p.  94. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  «  By  nioderating  the  duties,  we  shall  obtain 
refeiiuo,  and  give  that  encouragement  to  manufactures  which  is  io- 
Icnded."  —  Idem,  p.  128. 

Mr.  AMES  *'  thought  this  a  useful  and  accommodating  manafactnre^ 
[nails J  which  yielded  a  clear  gain  of  all  it  sold  for ;  but  the  cost  of  the 
material,  the  labor  employed  in  it,  would  be  thrown  away  probably  in 
many  instances.  *  *  *  He  hoped  the  article  would  remain  in  the  bill.'' 
— /(f/<n?i,  p.  81. 

The  same.  *'  The  committee  were  already  informed  of  the  flourishing 
situation  of  the  manufacture,  [nails,]  but  they  ought  not  to  join  the  geiK 
tieman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Tucker,  in  concluding  that  it  did  not, 
therefore,  deserve  legislative  protection.  He  had  no  doubt  but  the  conw 
mittee  would  concur  in  laying  a  small  protecting  duty  in  favor  of  this 
manufacture."  — Idem,  p.  82. 

Mr.  FITZSIMONS  **  was  willing  to  allow  a  small  duty,  because  it 
conformed  to  the  policy  of  the  states  who  thought  it  proper  in  this  man- 
ner to  protect  their  manufactures."  —  Idem,  p.  83. 

The  same.  **  It  being  my  opinion  that  an  enumeration  of  articles  will 
tend  to  clear  away  difficulties,  1  wi.sh  as  many  to  be  selected  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  I  have  prepared  myself  with  an  additional  number : 
imong  these  are  some  calculated  to  encourage  the  productions  of  our 
country,  and  protect  our  infant  manufactures." —  Idem,  p.  17. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  "  If  we  consult  the  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
Europe,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  thought  proper,  for  a  long  time  past, 
to  give  great  encouragement  to  establish  manufactures,  by  laying  such 
partial  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  as  to  give  the  home 
manufactures  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  price  when  brought  to 
market.  *  •  •  I  think  it  both  politic  and  just  that  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  general  government  should  extend  to  all  those  manufactures  which 
will  tend  to  national  utility.  Our  stock  of  materials  is,  in  many  instances, 
equal  to  the  greatest  demand,  and  our  artisans  sufficient  to  work  them  up, 
even  for  exportation.  In  those  cases,  I  take  it  to  be  the  policy  of  every 
enlightened  nation  to  give  their  manufacturers  that  degree  of  encourage- 
ment necessary  to  perfect  them,  without  oppressing  the  other  parts  of  the 
community ;  and,  under  this  encouragement,  the  industry  of  the  manu- 
facturer will  be  employed  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation." — Idem, 
p.  22. 

Mr.  WHITE.  **In  order  to  charge  specified  articles  of  manufacture  so 
ss  to  encourage  our  domestic  ones,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
present  state  of  each  throughout  the  Union."  —  Idem,  p.  19. 

Mr.  BLAND  (of  Virginia)  *'  thought  that  very  little  revenue  was  likely 
to  be  collected  from  the  importation  of  this  article,  [beef;]  and,  as  it  was 
to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  within  the  United  States,  perhaps  a  tax 
amountincr  to  a  prohibition  would  be  proper."  — Idem,  p.  66. 

Mr.  BLAND  **  informed  the  committee  that  there  were  mines  opened  in 
Vircrinia  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  United  States;  and,  if  some 
restraint  was  laid  on  importation  of  foreign  coals,  those  mines  might  be 
worke<l  to  advantage."  —  Idem,  p.  97. 

Mr.  BOUDINOT.  "  I  shall  certainly  move  for  it,  [the  article  of  glass,] 
ts  I  suppose  we  are  capable  of  manufacturing  this  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Mhers.     In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  we  have  and  can  do  it  ss  wdl  as 


most  nations,  the  materials  being  almost  all  producea  in  our  country." -i^ 

Itiem,  p.  28. 

:    The  same,     **  Let  us  take,  then,  the  resolution  of  Congress  in  1783t 

and  make  it  the  basis  of  our  system,  adding  only  such  protecting  duties  ai 
are  necessary  to  support  the  manufactures  established  by  the  legislaturea 
of  the  manufacturing  states."  —  Idem,  p.  34. 

Mr.  SINNICKSON  '<  declared  himself  a  friend  to  this  manufacture, 
[beer,]  and  thought  that,  if  the  duty  was  laid  high  enough  to  effect  a 
prohibition,  the  manufacture  would  increase,  and  of  consequence  the  price 
would  be  lessened."  —  Idem,  p.  65. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  '*•  thought  that  if  candles  were  an  object  of  cask' 
siderable  importation,  they  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
revenue,  and  if  they  were  not  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
burden  upon  the  consumer  would  be  small,  while  it  tended  to  cherish  a 
valuable  manufacture."  — Idem,  p.  68. 

Mr.  FITZSIMONS  **  moved  to  lay  a  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on 
tallow  caudles.  The  manufacture  of  candles  is  an  important  manufac* 
ture,  and  far  advanced  towards  perfection.  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  feir 
years  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  consumption  of  every  part  of  the 
continent."  —  Idem,  p.  67. 

The  same.  *^  Suppose  5s.  cwt.  were  imposed,  [on  un wrought  steel :] 
it  might  be,  as  stated,  a  partial  duty;  but  would  not  the  evil  be  sooa 
overbalanced  by  the  establishment  of  such  an  important  manufacture?"-^ 
Idem,  p.  69.  ^ 

The  same,  ''The  necessity  of  continuing  those  encouragements  which 
the  state  legislatures  have  deemed  proper,  exists  in  a  considerable  degree. 
Therefore  it  will  be  politic  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  such  duties  until  their  object  is  accomplished."  —  Idem,  p.  67. 

Mr.  SMITH  (of  South  Carolina.)  *'  The  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  encourage  the  manufacturing  and  maritime 
interests  of  their  sister  states  "  —  Idem,  p.  212. 

Gen,  Washington's  Speech  to  Congress^  of  January  11, 1790,  declares, 
<^  That  the  safety  and  interest  of  a  free  people  require  that  Congreaa 
should  promote  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of 
others  for  essential,  particularly  military  supplies. 

"  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  by 
all  proper  means,  will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation." 

Extract  from  the  reply  of  the  Senate,  to  the  speech  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, January,  1790. — **  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  our  confederated  republic, 
must  be  the  frequent  subject  of  our  deliberations,  and  shall  .be  advanced 
by  all  the  proper  means  in  our  power." 

Extract  from  the  reply  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  —  **  We  con- 
cur  with  you  in  the  sentiment  that  *  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures, are  entitled  to  legislative  protection.'" 

His  speech  of  December,  1796,  holds  out  the  same  doctrine. —  "  Con- 
gress have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  ooject  is  of  too  much  inK 
portance  not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  these  efforts  in  every  way  whicfi 
shall  appear  eligible.'' 

Extract  from  the  reply  of  the  Senate  to  the  speech  of  Gen,  Washings 
ton,  December,  1796.  —  '<  The  necessity  of  accelerating  the  establishment 
of  certain  useful  branches  of  manufactures,  by  the  intervention  of  legis* 
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klive  aid  and  protecdon,  and  the  encooragemeot  doe  to  agricultore  by 

the  creation  of  boards,  (composed  of  intelligent  individuals,^  to  patrooiitt 
the  primary  pursuit  of  society,  are  subjects  which  will  readily  engage  oar 
Most  serious  attention.*' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  kis  Message  of  1S02,  states  that  —  <'To  cuitiratc 
peace,  maintain  commerce  and  navigation,  to  foster  our  fisheries,  and  pro* 
tect  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  d6C.,  are  the  landmarks 
by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  relations/' 

JFVom  Mr,  Jefferson^ %  Message  of  1808.  —  <'  The  situation  into  which 
we  have  been  thus  forced  has  impelled  us  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  iiF 
dustry  and  capital  to  internal  manufacturing  improvements.  The  extent 
of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains  that  the 
eitablishments  formed  and  forming  will,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper 
■laterials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and 
protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent." 

Extract  from  the  Message  of  Mr,  Madison^  December  5, 1815.  —  **  Un- 
der circumstances  giving  powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry,  it 
has  made  among  us  a  progress,  and  exhibited  an  efficiency,  which  justiQf 
the  belief  that,  with  a  protection  not  more  than  is  due  to  the  enterprising 
citizens  whose  interests  are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become,  at  an  early  day, 
not  only  safe  against  occasional  competitions  from  abroad,  but  a  source  of 
domestic  wealth,  and  even  of  external  commerce.  •  •  •  • 
In  selecting  the  branches  more  especially  entitled  to  public  patronage,  i 
preference  is  obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United  States 
from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to  casual  failures,  for 
articles  necessary  for  public  defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary  wants 
of  individuals.  It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of  particular 
manufactures,  where  the  materials  for  them  are  extensively  drawn  from 
our  agriculture,  and  consequently  impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of 
national  prosperity  and  independence  an  encouragement  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  rewarded." 

From  the  Message  of  President  Monroe,  December,  1818.  —  "It  is 
deemed  of  importance  to  encourage  our  domestic  manufactures.  In  what 
manner  the  evils  which  we  have  adverted  to  may  be  remedied,  and  how  it 
may  be  practicable  in  other  respects  to  afford  them  further  encouragement, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  nation,  is  submitted 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress." 

From  the  same,  December  3,  1822.  —  "  Satisfied  I  am,  whatever  may  be 
the  abstract  doctrine  in  favor  of  unrestricted  commerce,  provided  all  na- 
tions would  concur  in  it,  and  it  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  war, 
which  has  never  occurred,  and  cannot  be  expected,  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  applicable  to  our  situation,  and  relations  with  other  countries, 
which  impose  on  us  the  obligation  to  cherish  and  sustain  our  manufao-' 
tares." 

From  the  same,  December,  1823.  —  **  Having  communicated  my  views 
to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  respecting  the  en- 
conragement  which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  should  be  founded,  I  have  only  to  add  that  those  views 
remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  present  state  of  those  countries  with 
which  we  have  the  most  immediate  political  relations,  and  greatest  com- 
mercial intercourse,  tends  to  confirm  them.  Under  this  impression,  I  rec- 
ommend a  review  of  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  such  additional 
prutection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture^  or 
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which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  and  independence 
of  the  country." 

Wm.  H,  Crawfordf  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^  in  his  report^  December ^ 
1819,  says, — '<It  is  believed  that  the  present  is  a  favorable  moment  for 
affording  efficient  protection  to  that  increasing  and  important  interest,  if  it 
can  be  done  consistently  with  the  general  interest  of  the  nation." 

Extract  from  the  Message  of  President  Jefferson^  December  2,  1806.  ^ 
**  The  question  now  comes  forward,  To  what  objects  shall  surpluses  be 
appropriated,  and  the  whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  discharge 
of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those  intervals  when  the  purposes  of  war 
shall  not  call  for  them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost,  and  give  that  ad- 
rantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of  i 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression,  in  due  season,  will  doubt* 
less  be  right ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid 
are  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  only  by  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  its 
continuance,  and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  public  education, 
roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvement  as  it 
may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  federal 
powers.  By  these  operations,  new  channels  of  communication  will  be 
opened  between  the  states ;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear ;  their 
interests  will  be  identified,  and  the  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissola« 
ble  ties.  Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care.  Not 
that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise,  which  manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to 
which  it  is  equal ;  but  a  public  institution  alone  can  supply  those  sciences 
which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  circle, 
all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  to  its  preservation.  The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  approved,  by  the  time  the  state  legis- 
latures shall  have  deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  federal  trusts,  and 
the  laws  shall  be  passed,  and  other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution, 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  suppose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent  of  the  states,  necessary,  be- 
cause the  objects  now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  the  public  money  to  be  ap- 
plied." •  •  • 

From  the  same,  Nov.  8,  1808.  —  "  The  probable  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses of  revenue  beyond  what  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  whenever  the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  commerce  shall  be 
restored,  merits  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Shall  it  lie  unproductive 
in  the  public  vaults  ?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced  7  Or  shall  it  not 
rather  be  appropriated  to  the  improvements  of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  edu- 
cation,  and  other  great  foundations  of  prosperity  and  union,  under  the 
powers  which  Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  as  may  be  approved  by  the  states  ?  While  uncertain  of  the 
course  of  things,  the  time  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  obtaining 
the  powers  necessary  for  a  system  of  improvement,  should  that  be  thought 
best."  •  •  • 
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Removal  by  the  President  —  On  the  Bill  for  estabHshing  an 
executive  Department,  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

House  op  Representatites,  Junt  16,  1789. 

The  first  clause,  after  recapitulating  the  title  of  the  officer  and  his  du- 
ties, had  these  words :  *'  to  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Constitution  gives  the  President  the  power  of 
nominating,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap> 
pointing  to  office.  As  I  conceive  Uie  power  of  appointing  and  dismisBing 
to  be  united  in  their  natures,  and  a  principle  that  never  was  called  in 
question  in  any  government,  I  am  adverse  to  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
subjects  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  to  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the 
President.  In  the  Constitution,  special  provision  is  made  for  the  removal 
of  the  judges :  that  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  deviation  from  my  principle ; 
but  as  it  is  a  constitutional  provision,  it  is  to  be  admitted.  In  all  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Constitution,  I  take  it  that  the  princi- 
ple I  have  laid  down  is  the  governing  one.  Now,  the  Constitution  has 
associated  the  Senate  with  the  President  in  appointing  the  heads  of  d^ 
partment ;  for  the  words  of  the  law  declare  that  there  shall  be  a  depart- 
meut  established,  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  an  officer  to  be  so  d^ 
nominated.  If,  then,  the  Senate  is  associated  with  the  President  in  Ibe 
appointment,  they  ought  also  to  be  associated  in  the  dismission  from  office. 
Upon  the  justness  of  this  construction,  I  take  the  liberty  of  reviving  the 
motion  made  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  striking  out  these  words, 
**  to  be  removable  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  SMITH,  (of  South  Carolina.)  The  gentleman  has  anticipated  me 
in  his  motion.  I  am  clearly  in  sentiment  with  him  that  the  words  ought 
to  go  out.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  committee,  that,  when  the  sub> 
ject  was  last  before  us,  this  power  was  excepted  to;  and  although  the 
words  were  then  allowed  to  stand,  it  was  generally  understood  that  it 
should  be  further  debated.  I  then  was  opposed  to  giving  this  power  to 
the  President,  and  am  still  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  make  this 
declaration,  even  if  he  has  the  power  by  the  Constitution. 

I  would  premise,  that  one  of  these  two  ideas  is  just  —  either  that  the 
Constitution  has  given  the  President  the  power  of  removal,  and  there- 
fore it  is  nugatory  to  make  the  declaration  here,  or  it  has  not  given  the 
power  to  him,  and  therefore  it  is  improper  to  make  an  attempt  to  confer 
it  upon  him.  If  it  be  not  given  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  but  belongs 
conjointly  to  the  President  and  Senate,  we  have  no  right  to  deprive 
the  Senate  of  their  constitutional  prerogative;  and  it  has  been  the  opinion 
of  sensible  men  that  the  power  was  lodged  in  this  manner.  A  publica- 
tion of  no  inconsiderable  eminence,  in  the  class  of  political  writings  on 
the  Constitution,  has  advanced  this  sentiment.  The  author,  or  authors, 
(for  I  have  understood  it  to  be  the  production  of  two  gentlemen  of  great 
information,)  of  the  work  published  under  the  signature  of  Publius,  has 
these  words :  — 

'*  It  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Senate  in  the  business  of  appointments,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  administration.  The  consent  of  that  body  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
place  as  well  as  appoint.  A  change  of  the  chief  magistrate,  therefore,  would  not  oc- 
casion  so  violent  or  so  general  a  revolution  in  the  offices  of  the  goTemment  ss  might 
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be  expected  if  he  were  the  eole  diipoter  of  offices.  Where  a  man,  in  any  station, 
has  giyea  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a  new  President  would  be  re^ 
strained  from  attempting  a  change,  in  favor  of  a  person  more  agreeable  to  him,  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  disconntenance  of  the  Senate  might  frustrate  the  attempt, 
and  bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  himself.  Those  who  can  best  estimate  toe 
value  of  a  steady  administration  wilt  be  most  disposed  to  prize  a  provision  which 
connects  the  official  existence  of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation 
of  Uiat  body  which,  from  tlie  greater  permanency  of  its  own  composition,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other  member  of  tlie  govern- 
ment." 

Here  this  author  lays  it  down,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power 
of  the  Senate  in  the  business  of  removal.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  I  am 
clear  that  the  President  alone  has  not  the  power.  Examine  the  Constito- 
tion ;  the  powers  of  the  several  branches  of  government  are  there  defined ; 
the  President  has  particular  powers  assigned  him ;  the  judicial  have,  in  like 
manner,  powers  assigned  them ;  but  you  will  find  no  such  power  as  remov- 
ing from  office  given  to  the  President.  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  show  me 
where  it  is  said  that  the  President  shall  remove  from  office.  I  know  they 
cannot  do  it.  Now  I  infer  from  this,  as  the  Constitution  has  not  given  the 
President  the  power  of  removability,  it  meant  that  he  should  not  have  that 
power,  and  this  inference  is  supported  by  that  clause  in  the^  Constitutioii, 
which  provides  that  all  civil  ofRcers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Here  is  a  particular  mode  pre* 
scribed  for  removing,  and  if  there  is  no  other  mode  directed,  I  contend 
that  the  Constitution  contemplated  only  this  mode.  But  let  me  ask  gen* 
tlemen  if  any  other  mode  is  necessary.  For  what  other  cause  should  a 
man  be  removed  from  office  ?  Do  gentlemen  contend  that  sickness  or 
ignorance  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  ?  1  believe,  if  they  will  reflect,  they 
cannot  instance  any  person  who  was  removed  from  ignorance.  I  venture 
to  say,  there  never  was  an  instance  of  this  nature  in  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  instances  where  a  person  has  been  removed  for  oflfences : 
the  same  may  again  occur,  and  are  therefore  judiciously  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution.  Rut  in  this  case,  is  he  removed  from  his  ignorance,  or 
his  error,  which  is  the  consequence  of  his  ignorance  ?  I  suppose  it  is  for 
liis  error,  because  the  public  are  injured  by  it,  and  not  for  incapacity. 
The  President  is  to  nominate  the  officer,  and  the  Senate  to  approve :  here 
is  provision  made  against  the  appointment  of  ignorant  officers.  They 
cannot  be  removed  for  causes  which  subsisted  before  their  coming  into 
office.  Their  ignorance  therefore  must  arise  after  they  are  appointed ;  but 
this  is  an  unlikely  case,  and  one  that  cannot  be  contemplated  as  probable. 

I  imagine,  sir,  we  are  declaring  a  power  in  the  President  which  may 
hereafter  be  greatly  abused,  for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a  chief  magis- 
trate in  whom  such  entire  confidence  can  be  placed  as  in  the  present. 
Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  dazzled  with -the  splendor  of  the  virtues 
of  the  present  President,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into  futurity.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  confine  their  views  to  the  first  person 
who  was  looked  up  to,  to  fill  the  presidential  chair.  If  they  had,  they  might 
have  omitted  those  checks  and  guards  with  which  the  powers  of  the  execii* 
tive  are  surrounded.  They  knew,  from  the  course  of  human  events,  that 
they  could  not  expect  to  be  so  highly  favored  of  Heaven,  as  to  have  the  bless- 
ing  of  his  administration  more  than  seven  or  fourteen  years;  after  which, 
they  supposed  a  man  might  get  into  power,  who,  it  was  possible,  might 
misbehave.  We  ought  to  follow  their  example,  and  contemplate  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  ao  ambitious  roan,  who  might  apply  it  to  dangerous 
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purposes.  If  we  give  this  power  to'  the  President,  he  may,  from  caprice, 
remove  the  most  worthy  men  from  office :  his  will  and  pleasure  will  be  the 
slight  tenure  by  which  an  office  is  to  be  held ;  and  of  consequence,  yoa  ren- 
der the  officer  the  mere  state  dependant,  the  abject  slave,  of  a  person  who 
may  be  disposed  to  abuse  the  confidence  his  fellow-citizens  have  placed  m 
him. 

Another  danger  may  result.  If  you  desire  an  officer  to  be  a  man  of 
capacity  and  integrity,  you  may  be  disappointed.  A  gentleman  possessed 
of  these  qualities,  knowing  he  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  will  be  loath  to  risk  his  reputation  on  such  insecure  ground.  As 
the  matter  stands  in  the  Constitution,  he  knows,  if  he  is  suspected  of  doing 
any  thing  wrong,  he  shall  have  a  fair  trial,  and  the  whole  of  his  transac- 
tions developed  by  an  impartial  tribunal :  he  will  have  confidence  in  him- 
self when  he  knows  he  can  only  be  removed  for  improper  behavior.  But 
if  he  is  subjected  to  the  whim  of  any  man,  it  may  deter  him  from  entering 
into  the  service  of  his  country ;  because,  if  he  is  not  subservient  to  that  per- 
son's pleasure,  he  may  be  turned  out,  and  the  public  may  be  led  to  sup- 
pose for  improper  behavior.  This  impression  cannot  be  removed,  as  a 
pnblic  inquiry  cannot  be  obtained.  Beside  this,  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  the  person  who  is  appointed  will  probably  quit  some  other  office  or 
business  in  which  he  is  occupied.  Ought  he,  afler  making  this  sacrifice 
in  order  to  serve  the  public,  to  be  turned  out  of  place  without  even  a  rea- 
son being  assigned  for  such  behavior  ?  Perhaps  the  President  does  not  do 
this  with  an  ill  intention  :  he  may  have  been  misinformed,  for  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  a  President  may  have  round  him  men  envious  of  the  honors 
or  emoluments  of  persons  in  office,  who  will  insinuate  suspicions  into  his 
honest  breast,  that  may  produce  a  removal ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  event  is 
still  the  same  to  the  removed  officer.  The  public  suppose  him  guilty  of 
malpractices  —  hence  his  reputation  is  blasted,  his  property  sacrificed.  I 
say  his  property  is  sacrificed,  because  I  consider  liis  office  as  his  property : 
he  is  stripped  of  this,  and  left  exposed  to  the  malevolence  of  the  world,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  all  free  governments,  which  are,  that  no  man  shall  be  despoiled  of  his 
property  but  by  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

I  have  stated  that,  if  the  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution,  the  declara- 
tion in  the  law  is  nugatory ;  and  I  will  add,  if  it  is  not  given,  it  will  be 
nugatory  also  to  attempt  to  vest  the  power.  If  the  Senate  participate,  on 
any  principle  whatever,  in  the  removal,  they  will  never  consent  to  transfer 
their  power  to  another  branch  of  the  government ;  therefore  they  will  not 
pass  a  law  with  such  a  declaration  in  it. 

Upon  this  consideration  alone,  if  there  was  no  other,  the  words  should 
be  struck  out,  and  the  question  of  right,  if  it  is  one,  lefl  to  the  decision 
of  the  judiciary.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  the  question  when 
the  President  shall  remove  an  officer  in  this  way.  I  conceive  it  can  prop- 
erly be  brought  before  that  tribunal ;  the  officer  will  have  a  nrrhx  to  a  math 
dmnus  to  he  restored  to  his  office ;  and  the  judges  would  determine  whether 
the  President  exercised  a  constitutional  authority  or  not. 

Some  gentlemen  think  the  Constitution  takes  no  notice  of  this  officer, 
ssthe  head  of  a  department.  They  suppose  him  an  inferior  officer  in  aid  of 
the  executive.  This,  I  think,  is  going  too  far ;  because  the  Constitution,  in 
the  words  authorizing  the  President  to  call  on  the  heads  of  departments 
lor  their  opinions  in  writing,  contemplates  several  departments.  It  says, 
**  the  prmcipal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments." 
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I  have  seriously  reflected  on  this  subject,  and  am  con? inced  that  the 
President  h:i8  not  this  power  by  the  Constitution,  and  that,  if  we  had  the 
right  to  invest  him  with  it,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUNTINGDON.  I  think  the  clause  ought  not  to  stand.  It  was 
well  observed,  that  the  Constitution  was  silent  respecting  the  removal,  oth- 
erwise than  by  impeachment.  I  would  likewise  add,  that  it  mentions  no 
other  cause  of  removal  than  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  It  does  not,  I  apprehend,  extend  to  cases  of  infirmity  or 
incapacity.  Indeed,  it  appears  hard  to  me  that,  after  an  officer  has  become 
old  in  an  honorable  service,  he  should  be  impeached  for  this  infirmity. 
The  Constitution,  I  think,  must  be  the  only  rule  to  guide  us  on  this  occa- 
sion. As  it  is  silent  with  respect  to  the  removal.  Congress  ought  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  because  it  implies  that  we  have  a  right  to  bestow  it,  and 
I  believe  this  power  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  enumerated  powers 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress. 

It  was  said,  if  the  President  had  this  authority,  it  would  make  him  more 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  officer.     But  if  we  have  a  vicious  Pres- 
ident, who  inclines  to  abuse  this  power,  which  God  forbid  !  his  responsi 
biiity  will  stand  us  in  little  stead  :  therefore  that  idea  does  not  satisfy  me 
that  it  is  proper  the  President  should  have  this  power. 

Mr.  SEDGWICK.  I  wish  the  words  to  be  struck  out,  because  I  con- 
ceive them  to  be  unnecessary  in  this  place.  I  do  conceive,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  officer  will  be  the  mere  creature  of  the  law,  and  that  very  little 
need  be  said  to  prove  to  you  that  of  necessity  this  ought  to  be  the  case.  I 
apprehend,  likewise,  that  it  requires  but  a  small  share  of  abilities  to  point 
out  certain  causes  for  which  a  person  ought  to  be  removed  from  office, 
without  being  guilty  of  tre'ison,  bribery,  or  malfeasance ;  and  the  nature 
of  things  demands  that  it  should  be  so.  Suppose,  sir,  a  man  becomes  in- 
sane by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  affairs ;  are  the 
hands  of  government  to  be  confined  from  warding  off  the  evil  ?  Suppose 
a  person  in  office  not  possessing  the  talents  he  was  judged  to  have  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment ;  is  the  error  not  to  be  corrected  ?  Suppose  he 
acquires  vicious  habits,  an  incurable  indolence,  or  total  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  which  forebode  mischief  to  the  public  welf^ire ;  is  there 
no  way  to  arrest  the  threatened  danger  ?  Suppose  he  becomes  odious  and 
unpopular  by  reason  of  the  measures  which  he  pursues,  —  and  this  he  may 
do  without  committing  any  positive  offence  against  the  law,  —  must  he 
preserve  his  office  in  despite  of  the  public  will  1  Suppose  him  grasping  at 
his  own  aggrandizement,  and  the  elevation  of  his  connections,  by  every 
means  short  of  the  treason  defined  by  the  Constitution,  —  hurrying  your  af- 
fairs to  the  precipice  of  destruction,  endangering  your  domestic  tranquillity, 
plundering  you  of  the  means  of  defence,  by  alienating  the  affections  of 
your  allies,  and  promoting  the  spirit  of  discord,  —  is  there  no  way  suddenly 
to  seize  the  worthless  wretch,  and  hurl  him  from  the  pinnacle  of  power  t 
Must  the  tardy,  tedious,  desultory  road,  by  way  of  impeachment,  be  trav- 
elled to  overtake  the  man  who,  barely  confining  himself  within  the  letter 
of  the  hw,  is  employed  in  drawing  off  the  vital  principle  of  the  government  T 
Sir,  the  nature  of  things,  the  great  objects  of  society,  the  express  objectv 
of  this  Constitution,  require  that  this  thing  should  be  otherwise.  Well,  sir, 
this  is  admitted  by  gentlemen  ;  but  they  say  the  Senate  is  to  be  united  with 
the  President  in  the  exercise  of  this  power.  I  hope,  sir,  this  is  not  the 
case,  because  it  would  involve  us  in  the  most  serious  difficulty.  Suppose 
a  discovery  of  any  of  those  events  which  I  have  just  enumerated  were  to 
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take  place  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session ;  how  is  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  This  is  a  serious  consideration,  and  the  evil  could  be  avoided  no 
other  way  than  by  the  Senate's  sitting  always.  Surely  no  gentleman  of 
this  house  contemplates  the  necessity  of  incurring  such  an  expense.  I  am 
Mire  it  will  be  very  objectionable  to  our  constituents ;  and  yet  this  must  be 
done,  or  the  public  interest  be  endangered  by  keeping  an  unworthy 
officer  in  place  until  that  body  shall  be  assembled  from  the  extremes  of 
the  Union. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  danger  of  this  power  being  abused  if 
exercised  by  one  man.  Certainly,  the  danger  is  as  great  with  respect  to 
the  Senate,  who  are  assembled  from  various  parts  of  the  continent,  with 
different  impressions  and  opinions.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  body  is 
more  likely  to  misuse  this  power  than  the  man  whom  the  united  voice  of 
America  calls  to  the  presidential  chair.  As  the  nature  of  the  government 
requires  the  power  of  removal,  I  think  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  this  way  by 
a  hand  capable  of  exerting  itself  with  effect ;  and  the  power  must  be  con- 
ferred on  the  President  by  the  Constitution,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
government. 

I  believe  some  difficulty  will  result  from  determining  this  question  by  a 
vutftdofnus.  A  mandamus  is  issued  to  replace  an  officer  who  has  been  re- 
moved contrary  to  law.  Now,  this  officer  being  the  creature  of  the  law, 
we  may  declare  that  he  shall  be  removed  for  incapacity ;  and  if  so  declared, 
the  removal  will  be  according  to  law. 

Mr.  MADISON.  If  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  left 
to  its  natural  course,  with  respect  to  the  executive  powers  of  this  govern* 
ment,  I  own  that  the  insertion  of  this  sentiment  in  law  may  not  be  of 
material  importance,  though,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  declaration 
of  a  clear  grant  made  by  the  Constitution,  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  if  it 
relates  to  a  doubtful  part  of  the  Constitution,  I  suppose  an  exposition  of 
the  Constitution  may  come  with  as  much  propriety  from  the  legislature  as 
any  other  department  of  government.  If  the  power  naturally  belongs  to 
the  government,  and  the  Constitution  is  undecided  as  to  the  body  which 
is  to  exercise  it,  it  is  likely  that  it  is  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the 
legislatures,  and  the  question  will  depend  upon  its  own  merits. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Smith,)  that  we  ought,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  to  adhere  to  the  Con- 
stitution, so  far  as  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  us;  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  swayed  in  our  decisions  by  the  splendor  of  the  character  of  our  present 
chief  magistrate,  but  consider  it  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  men  who,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  may  be  supposed  to  fill  the  chair.  I  believe 
the  power  here  declared  is  a  high  one,  and  in  some  respects  a  dangerous 
<Mie ;  but,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  decision  on  this  point,  we  must  con* 
Rider  both  sides  of  the  question — the  possible  abuses  which  may  spring 
from  the  single  will  of  tlie  first  magistrate,  and  the  abuse  which  may  spring 
from  the  combined  will  of  the  executive  and  the  senatorial  qualification. 

When  we  consider  that  the  first  magistrate  is  to  be  appointed  at  present 
by  the  suffrajres  of  three  millions  of  people,  and,  in  all  human  probability, 
in  a  few  years'  time,  by  double  that  number,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
a  vicious  or  bad  character  will  be  selected.  If  the  government  of  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  ever  effectually  guarded  against  the 
election  of  ambitious  or  designing  characters  to  the  first  office  of  the  state, 
I  think  it  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  the  case  under  the  Constitution  of 
Che  United  States.     With  all  the  infirmities  incident  to  a  popular  election. 
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corrected  by  the  particular  mode  of  conducting  it,  as  directed  under  the 
present  system,  I  think  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  the  instances  will  be 
?ery  rare  in  which  an  unworthy  man  will  receive  that  mark  of  public  con- 
fidence which  is  required  to  designate  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Where  the  people  are  disposed  to  give  so  great  an  elevation  to  one  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  I  own  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  place  my  confidence  in  him ; 
especially  when  I  know  he  is  impeachable,  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
before  the  Senate  at  all  times ;  ajid  that,  at  all  events,  he  is  impeachiUa 
before  the  community  at  large  every  four  years,  and  liable  to  be  displaced 
if  his  conduct  shall  have  given  umbrage  during  the  time  he  has  been  in 
office.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  trust  is  a  high  one,  and 
in  some  degree,  perhaps,  a  dangerous  one,  I  am  not  sure  but  it  will  be 
safer  here  than  placed  where  some  gentlemen  suppose  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  first  magistrate 
should  be  responsible  for  the  executive  department ;  so  far,  therefore,  as 
we  do  not  make  the  officers  who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  d^ 
partment  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible  to  his  country.  Again : 
is  there  no  danger  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  and  has  friends  in  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his 
establishment  on  the  favor  of^that  branch,  than  rest  it  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  constitu- 
tionally authorized  to  inspect  and  control  his  conduct?  and  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate,  they  miy 
mutually  support  each  other,  and,  for  want  of  efficacy,  reduce  the  power 
of  the  President  to  a  mere  vapor,  in  which  case  his  responsibility  would 
be  annihilated,  and  the  expectation  of  it  unjust.  The  high  executive  offi- 
cers, joined  in  cabal  with  the  Senate,  would  lay  the  foundation  of  discord, 
and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be  removed  by 
a  revolution  in  the  government.  I  believe  no  principle  is  more  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution  than  that  of  responsibility.  After  premising 
this,  I  will  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  question  upon 
constitutional  ground. 

I  have,  since  the  subject  was  last  before  the  house,  examined  the  Con- 
stitution with  attention  ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  it  does  not  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  ideas  I  entertained  of  it  from  the  first  glance.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  n  free  and  systematic  interpretation  of  the  plan  of 
government  will  leave  us  less  at  liberty  to  abate  the  responsibility  than 
gentlemen  imagine.  I  have  already  acknowledged  that  the  powers  of  the 
government  must  remain  as  apportioned  by  the  Constitution.  But  it  may 
be  contended  that,  where  the  Constitution  is  silent,  it  becomes  a  subject 
of  legislative  discretion.  Perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  clause  may  be  successfully  brought  forward  on  this  ground.  I, 
however,  leave  it  for  the  present  untouched. 

By  a  strict  examination  of  the  Constitution  on  what  appear  to  be  its  true 
principles,  and  considering  the  great  departments  of  the  government  in  the 
relation  they  have  to  each  other,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  we  are  not  ab* 
solutely  tied  down  to  the  construction  declared  in  the  bill. 

In  the  1st  section  of  the  1st  article,  it  is  said  that  all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
2d  article,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  % 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  3d  article,  it  is  declared 
t.iat  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or 
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dain  and  establish.  I  suppose  it  would  be  readily  admitted  that,  so  far. as 
the  Constitution  has  separated  the  powers  of  these  great  departmentSy  it 
would  be  improper  to  combine  them  together;  and  so  far  as  it  has  leA  aojr 
particular  department  in  the  entire  possession  of  the  powers  incident  to 
that  department,  I  conceive  we  ought  not  to  qualify  them  further  than  they 
are  qualified  by  the  Constitution.  The  legislative  powers  are  vested  in 
Congress,  and  are  to  be  exercised  by  them  uncontrolled  by  any  other  de- 
partment, except  the  Constitution  has  qualified  it  otherwise.  The  Consti- 
tution has  qualified  the  legislative  power  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
object  to  any  act  it  may  pass  —  requiring,  in  this  case,  two  thirds  of  both 
houses  to  concur  in  making  a  law;  hut  still  the  absolute  legislative  power 
»  vested  in  the  Congress,  with  this  qualification  alone. 

The  Constitution  afRrms  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 
President.  Are  there  exceptions  to  this  proposition  ?  Yes,  there  are. 
The  Constitution  says  that,  in  appointing  to  office,  the  Senate  shall  be  as- 
sociated with  the  President,  unless  in  the  case  of  inferior  officers,  when 
the  law  shall  otherwise  direct  Have  we  a  right  to  extend  this  exception  1 
I  believe  not.  If  the  Constitution  has  invested  all  executive  power  in  the 
President,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  diminish 
or  modify  his  executive  authority. 

The  question  now  resolves  itself  into  this  :  Is  the  power  of  displacing 
an  executive  power  1  I  conceive  that,  if  any  power  whatsoever  is  in  its 
nature  executive,  it  is  the  power  of  appointing,  overseeing,  and  controlling 
those  who  execute  the  laws.  If  the  Constitution  had  not  qualified  the 
power  of  the  President  in  appointing  to  office,  by  associating  the  Senate 
with  him  in  that  business,  would  it  not  be  clear  that  he  would  have  the 
right,  by  virtue  of  his  executive  power,  to  make  such  appointment? 
Should  we  be  authorized,  in  defiance  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution, — 
"  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,"  —  to  unite  the  Senate 
with  the  President  in  the  appointment  to  office  ?  I  conceive  not.  If  it  is 
admitted  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  this,  I  think  it  may  be  dis- 
puted whether  we  have  a  right  to  associate  them  in  removing  persons  from 
office,  the  one  power  being  as  much  of  an  executive  nature  as  the  other ; 
and  the  first  only  is  authorized  by  being  excepted  out  of  the  general  rule 
established  by  the  Constitution,  in  these  words,  ''The  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  the  President.'' 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court;  but  will  gentlemen 
say  the  judicial  power  can  be  placed  elsewhere,  unless  the  Constitution 
has  made  an  exception  ?  The  Constitution  justifies  the  Senate  in  exer- 
cising a  judiciary  power  in  determining  on  impeachments.  But  can  the 
judicial  powers  be  further  blended  with  the  powers  of  that  body  ?  They 
cannot.  I  therefore  say  it  is  incontrovertible,  if  neither  the  legislative  nor 
iudicial  powers  are  subjected  to  qualifications  other  than  those  demanded 
in  the  Constitution,  that  the  executive  powers  are  equally  unabatable  as 
either  of  the  other ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  removal  is  of  an  ex- 
ecutive nature,  and  not  affected  by  any  constitutional  exception,  it  is  be- 
yond the  recich  of  the  legislative  body. 

If  this  is  the  true  construction  of  this  instrument,  the  clause  in  the  bill 
is  nothing  more  than  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  any  particular  objection  on  that  account.  If  the 
Constitution  is  silent,  and  it  is  a  power  the  legislature  have  a  right  to  con- 
fer, it  will  appear  to  the  world,  if  we  strike  out  the  clause,  as  if  we  doubt- 
ed tlie  propriety  of  vesting  it  in  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
therefore  think  it  best  to  retain  it  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  WHITE.  I  ha?e  no  doubt  in  ray  mind  but  an  officer  can  be  re- 
moved without  a  public  trial.  I  think  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  improper  that  his  misdemeanors  should  be  publicly  known ;  the  tran- 
quillity and  harmony  of  the  Union  might  be  endangered  if  his  guilt  was 
not  secreted  from  the  world.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
as  my  sentiment,  that  the*  President  and  Senate  may  dismiss  him. 

The  Constitution  contemplates  a  removal  in  some  other  way  besidet 
that  by  impeachment,  or  why  is  it  declared,  in  favor  of  the  judges  only,  that 
they  shall  hold  thieir  offices  during  good  behavior  ?  Does  not  this  strongly 
imply  that,  without  such  an  exception,  there  would  have  been  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  some  branch  of  the  government  to  dismiss  even  them  ? 

Several  objections  have  arisen  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  the 
power  must  be  exercised,  if  the  Senate  is  blended  with  the  executive ;  and 
therefore  it  is  inferred  that  the  President  ouffht  exclusively  to  have  this 
power.  If  we  were  framing  a  constitution,  these  arguments  would  have 
their  proper  weight,  and  I  might  approve  such  an  arrangement.  But  at 
present,  I  do  not  consider  we  are  at  liberty  to  deliberate  on  that  subject; 
the  Constitution  is  already  formed,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  in  distributing 
the  powers  than  the  Constitution  warrants. 

It  was  objected  that  the  President  could  not  remove  an  officer  unless  the 
Senate  was  in  session ;  but  yet  the  emergency  of  the  case  might  demand 
an  instant  dismission.  I  should  imagine  that  no  inconvenience  would  re^ 
suit  on  this  account ;  because,  on  my  principle,  the  same  power  which  can 
make  a  temporary  appointment,  can  make  an  equal  suspension :  the  pow- 
ers are  opposite  to  each  other. 

The  gentleman  says  we  ought  not  to  blend  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers  further  than  they  are  blended  in  the  Constitution.  I  contend  we 
do  not.  There  is  no  expression  in  the  Constitution  which  says  that  the 
President  shall  have  the  power  of  removal  from  office  :  but  the  contrary 
is  strongly  implied  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Congress  may  establish  officers  by 
law,  and  vest  the  appointment,  and  consequently  the  removal,  in  the  Pre^ 
ident  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  heads  of  departments.  Now,  this 
shows  that  Congress  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  any  alteration  by  law  in 
the  mode  of  appointing  superior  officers,  and  consequently  that  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  alter  the  manner  of  removal. 

Mr.  BOUDINOT.  This  is  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  requires  ftill 
consideration,  and  ought  only  to  be  settled  on  the  most  candid  discussion. 
It  certainly  involves  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  important  power. 
At  present,  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  I 
dnre  not  absolutely  decide  on  any  principle,  although  I  am  firmly  per^ 
suaded  we  ought  to  retain  the  clause  in  the  bill ;  and,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  examined,  I  agree  that  it  is  a  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion necessary  to  be  settled  for  the  direction  of  your  officers.  But  if  it  is 
a  deviation  from  the  Constitution,  or  in  the  least  degree  an  infringement 
upon  the  authority  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  I  shall  most  de- 
cidedly be  against  it.  But  I  think  it  will  appear,  on  a  full  consideration 
of  this  business,  that  we  can  do  no  otherwise  than  agree  to  this  construc- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  to  each  department  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers, 
and  to  give  this  house  security  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  officers  who 
are  to  execute  the  laws. 

The  arguments  adduced  are  to  show  that  the  power  of  removal  lies  either 
in  the  President  and  the  Senate,  or  the  President  alone,  except  in  cases 
of  lemoval  by  impeachment     There  is  nothing,  I  take  it,  in  the  Consti^ 
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tution,  or  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  officers  should  be  only  remoTmble 
bj  impeachment.  Such  a  proYision  would  be  derogatory  to  the  powers  of 
gOTemment,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  What  says  the 
Constitution  on  this  point?  I  fear,  sir,  it  has  not  been  rightly  compre- 
hended. That  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment ;  that  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments ;  and  judgment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office, 
and  disqualification  to  hold  it  in  future :  then  comes  the  clause  declar- 
ing, absolutely,  that  he  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for 
and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

It  is  this  clause  which  guards  the  right  of  the  house,  and  enables  thera 
to  pull  down  an  improper  officer,  although  he  should  be  supported  by  all 
the  power  of  the  executive.  This,  then,  is  a  necessary  security  to  the 
people,  and  one  that  is  wisely  provided  in  the  Constitution.  But  I  believe 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  officers  shall  never  be  removed  but  by  impeachment ; 
but  it  says  they  shall  be  removed  on  impeachment.  Suppose  the  secreta- 
ry of  foreign  affairs  shall  misbehave,  and  we  impeach  him;  notwithstand- 
ing the  clearest  proof  of  guilt,  the  Senate  might  only  impose  some  trifling 
punishment,  and  retain  him  in  office,  if  it  was  not  for  this  declaration  iu 
the  Constitution. 

Neither  this  clause  nor  any  other  goes  so  far  as  to  say  it  shall  be  the 
only  mode  of  removal :  therefore  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  other 
it.  Let  us  examine  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Senate  and  President.  Cer- 
tainly, sir,  there  is  nothing  that  gives  the  Senate  this  right  in  express  terms; 
but  they  are  authorized  in  express  words  to  be  concerned  in  the  appoints 
ment.  And  does  this  necessarily  include  the  power  of  removal  ?  If  the 
President  complains  to  the  Senate  of  the  misconduct  of  an  officer,  and 
desires  their  advice  and  consent  to  the  removal,  what  are  the  Senate  to 
do?  Most  certainly,  they  will  inquire  if  the  complaint  is  well  founded. 
To  do  this,  they  must  call  the  officer  before  them  to  answer.  Who,  then, 
are  the  parties?  The  supreme  executive  officer  against  his  assistant;  and 
then  the  Senate  are  to  set  judges  to  determine  whether  sufficient  cause  of 
removal  exists.  Does  not  this  set  the  Senate  over  the  head  of  the  Presi- 
dent ?  But  suppose  they  shall  decide  in  favor  of  the  officer ;  what  a  situ- 
ation is  the  President  then  in,  surrounded  by  officers  with  whom,  by  his 
aitaation,  he  is  compelled  to  act,  but  in  whom  he  can  have  no  confidence, 
reversing  the  privilege,  given  him  by  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  his  hav- 
ing officers  imposed  upon  him  who  do  not  meet  his  approbation  1 

But  I  have  another  more  solid  objection,  which  places  the  question  in 
a  more  important  point  of  view.  The  Constitution  has  placed  the  Senate 
as  the  only  security  and  barrier  between  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President.  Suppose  the  President  has  desired  the  Senate  to  con- 
cur in  removing  an  officer,  and  they  have  declined  ;  or  suppose  the  House 
have  applied  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  remove  an  officer  obnoxious 
to  them,  and  they  determine  against  the  measure ;  the  house  can  have  re- 
course to  nothing  but  an  impeachment,  if  they  suppose  the  criminality  of 
the  officer  will  warrant  such  procedure.  Will  the  Senate,  then,  be  that 
upright  court  which  they  ought,  to  appeal  to  on  this  occasion,  when  they 
have  prejudged  your  cause  ?  I  conceive  the  Senate  will  be  too  much  un- 
der the  control  of  their  former  decision,  to  be  a  proper  body  for  this  house 
to  apply  to  for  impartial  justice. 

As  the  Senate  are  the  dernier  ressart,  and  the  only  court  of  judicature 
which  can  determine  on  cases  of  impeachment,  I  am  for  preserving  them 
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free  and  independent,  both  on  account  of  the  officer  and  this  house.  I 
therefore  conceive  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Coustitutioa  to 
vest  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  and  Senate ;  but  as  it  imut 
exist  somewhere,  it  rests  on  the  President  alone.  I  conceive  this  point 
was  made  fully  to  appear  by  the  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Madison  ;)  inasmuch  as  the  President  is  the  supreme  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  asked  if  ever  we  knew  a  person  removed  from  office  by  reaaoa 
of  sickness  or  ignorance.  If  there  never  was  such  a  case,  it  is  perhaps 
nevertheless  proper  that  they  should  be  removed  for  those  reasons,  and  wa 
shall  do  well  to  establish  the  principle. 

Suppose  your  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  rendered  incapable  of  thougiit 
or  action  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  ask  whether  there  would  be  any  propri* 
cty  in  keepmg  such  a  person  in  office;  and  whether  the  saius populi  —  the 
first  object  of  republican  government  —  does  not  absolutely  demand  his 
dismission.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  President  is  responsible  for  an 
officer  under  these  circumstances,  although,  when  he  went  into  office,  hii 
might  have  been  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  the  President  well  inclined 
to  risk  his  own  reputation  upon  the  integrity  and  abilities  of  the  per* 
son  ? 

I  conceive  it  will  be  improper  to  leave  the  determination  of  this  ques* 
tion  to  the  judges.  There  will  be  some  indelicacy  in  subjecting  the  exec- 
utive action  in  this  particular  to  a  suit  at  law  ;  and  there  may  be  much 
inconvenience  if  the  President  does  not  exercise  this  prerogative  until  it 
is  decided  by  the  courts  of  justice. 

From  these  considerations,  the  safety  of  the  people,  the  security  of  thie 
house,  and  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  the  clause  proper ;  and  as  some  doubts  respecting  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  have  arisen,  I  think  it  also  necessary ;  therefore  I 
hope  it  will  remain. 

Mr.  SiM ITH,  (of  South  Carolina.)  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  hu 
said  that  the  power  of  removal  is  executive  in  its  nature.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  the  case.  I  have  turned  over  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
states,  and  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  have  granted  this  power  to  the 
governor. — In  some  instances  I  find  the  executive  magistrate  suspend*, 
but  none  of  them  have  the  right  to  remove,  officers;  and  I  take  it  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  distributed  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment on  the  same  principles  which  most  of  the  state  constitutions  have 
adopted ;  for  it  will  not  be  contended  but  the  state  governments  fur* 
nished  the  members  of  the  late  Convention  with  the  skeleton  of  thii 
Constitution. 

The  gentlemen  have  observed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  the  Presi- 
dent h'id  not  this  power.  But  is  there  not  danger  in  making  your  secr^ 
tary  of  foreign  affairs  dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Prea^ 
dent  ?  Can  gentlemen  see  the  danger  on  one  side  only  ?  Suppose  the 
President  averse  to  a  just  and  honorable  war  which  Congress  have  em- 
barked in  ;  can  he  not  countenance  the  secretary  at  war  (for  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  establish  such  an  officer)  in  the  waste  of  public  stores,  and 
misapplication  of  the  supplies  ?  Nay,  cannot  he  dragoon  your  officer  into 
a  compliance  with  his  designs  by  threatening  him  with  a  removal,  by 
which  his  reputation  and  property  would  be  destroyed  ?  If  the  offioer 
was  established  on  a  better  tenure,  he  would  dare  to  be  honest ;  he  would 
know  himself  invulnerable  in  his  integrity,  and  defy  the  shafts  of  malevc^ 
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lence,  though  aimed  with  Machiavellian  policy.    He  would  be  a  barrier  to 
your  executive  officer,  and  save  the  state  from  ruin. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  does  not  turn  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  measure.  The  great  question  is  with  respect  to  its  constitutionality ; 
and  as  yet  I  have  heard  no  argument  advanced  sufficiently  cogent  to 
prove  to  my  mind  that  the  Constitution  warrants  such  a  disposition  of  the 
power  of  removal ;  and  until  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  both  expedient  and 
constitutional,  I  cannot  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  GERRY.  Some  gentlemen  consider  this  as  a  question  of  policy ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  a  question  of  constitutionality,  and  I  presume  it  will 
be  determined  on  that  point  alone.  The  best  arguments  I  have  heard 
urged  on  this  occasion  came  from  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Madison.)  He  says,  the  Constitution  has  vested  the  executive  pow* 
er  in  the  President ;  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  it  under  the  qual* 
ifications  therein  made.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  Constitu* 
tion,  vesting  in  the  President  the  executive  power,  naturally  vests  him 
with  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal.  Now,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  from  that  gentleman,  by  what  means  we  are  to  decide  this  question. 
Is  his  maxim  supported  by  precedent  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  indi* 
vidual  states?  The  direct  contrary  is  established.  In  many  cases,  the 
executives  are  not,  in  particular,  vested  with  the  power  of  appointment; 
nor  do  they  exercise  that  power  by  virtue  of  their  office.  It  will  be  found 
that  other  branches  of  the  government  make  appointment^*.  How,  then, 
can  gentlemen  assert  that  the  powers  of  appointment  and  removal  are  in- 
cident to  the  executive  department  of  the  government  ?  To  me  it  appears 
at  best  but  problematical.  Neither  is  it.  clear  to  me  that  the  power  that 
appoints  naturally  possesses  the  power  of  removal.  As  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty on  either  of  these  points,  1  think  we  must  consider  it,  as  established 
by  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  if  the  power  of  removal  vests  in  the  President 
alone,  it  annuls  or  renders  nugatory  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
directs  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  appointment :  it  be- 
hoves us  not  to  adopt  principles  subversive  of  those  established  by  the 
Constitution.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  on  former  occasions,  that 
the  Senate  is  a  permanent  body,  and  was  so  constructed  in  order  to  give 
durability  to  public  measures.  If  they  are  not  absolutely  permanent,  they 
are  formed  on  a  renovating  principle  which  gives  them  a  salutary  stability. 
This  is  not  the  case  either  with  the  President  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  nor  is  the  judiciary  equally  lasting,  because  the  officers  are  subject 
to  natural  dissolution.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  permanency  was  expected 
in  the  magistracy ;  and  therefore  the  Senate  were  combined  in  the  ap- 
pointment to  office.  But  if  the  President  alone  has  the  power  of  removal, 
it  is  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  destroy  all  thai  has  been  done.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  such  a  principle  would  be  destructive  of  the  intention  of 
the  Constitution  expressed  by  giving  the  power  of  appointment  to  the 
Senate.  It  also  subverts  the  clause  which  gives  the  Senate  the  sole  pow- 
er of  trying  impeachments ;  because  the  President  may  remove  the  offi 
cer,  in  order  to  screen  him  from  the  effects  of  their  judgment  on  an  im- 
peachment. Why  should  we  construe  any  part  of  the  Constitution  in 
aach  a  manner  as  to  destroy  its  essentia]  principles,  when  a  more  conso- 
nant construction  can  be  obtained  ? 

It  appears  very  clear  to  me  that,  however  this  power  may  be  distributed 
bf  the  Constitution,  the  House  of  RepreaentativeB  have  nothing  to  do 
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it  Whj,  then,  should  we  mterfere  in  the  business  t  Are  we  afraid  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  are  not  sufficiency  informed  to  know  their  respectite 
duties  1  Our  interposition  argues  that  they  want  judgment,  and  are  not 
able  to  adjust  their  powers  without  the  wisdom  of  this  house  to  assist 
them.  To  say  the  least  on  this  point,  it  must  be  deemed  indelicate  for  as 
to  intermeddle  with  them.  If  the  fact  is,  as  we  seem  to  suspect,  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  Constitution,  let  it  go  before  the  proper  tribunal ; 
the  judges  are  the  constitutional  umpires  on  such  questions.  Why,  let 
me  ask,  gentlemen,  shall  we  commit  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  for 
fear  the  Senate  or  President  should  not  comply  with  its  directions? 

It  has  been  said,  by  my  colleague,  that  these  officers  are  the  creatures 
of  the  law  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  we  were  not  content  with  that,  —  we  are 
making  them  the  mere  creatures  of  the  President.  They  dare  not  exer* 
cise  the  privilege  of  their  creation,  if  the  President  shall  order  them  to 
forbear.  Because  he  holds  their  thread  of  life,  his  power  will  be  sof- 
ereisrn  over  them,  and  will  soon  swallow  up  the  small  security  we  have  in 
the  Senate's  concurrence  to  the  appointment,  and  we  shall  shortly  need 
no  other  than  the  authority  of  the  supreme  executive  officer  to  nominate, 
appoint,  continue,  or  remove. 

Mr.  AMES.  When  this  question  was  agitated  at  a  former  period,  I 
took  no  part  in  the  debate.  I  believe  it  was  then  proposed  without  any 
idea  or  intention  of  drawing  on  a  lengthy  discussion,  and  to  me  it  ajH 
peared  to  be  well  understood  and  settled  by  the  house ;  but  since  it  has 
been  reiterated  and  contested  again,  I  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  deliver 
the  reasons  for  voting  in  the  manner  I  then  did  and  shall  do  now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  look  upon  every  question  which  touches  the  Constitution  as 
serious  and  important,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  fullest  discussion  and 
the  most  solemn  decision.  I  believe,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  may 
come  to  something  near  certainty,  by  attending  to  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  In  order  that  the  good  purposes  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  answered,  it  was  necessary  to  delegate  considerable 
powers ;  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  grant  was  made  intended  to 
give  sufficient  power  to  do  all  possible  good,  but  to  restrain  the  rulers 
from  doing  mischief. 

The  Constitution  places  all  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  could  he  personally  execute  all  the  laws,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  establishing  auxiliaries ;  but  the  circumscribed  powers  of  hu- 
man nature  in  one  man  demand  the  aid  of  others.  When  the  objects 
are  widely  stretched  out,  or  greatly  diversified,  meandering  through  such 
an  extent  of  territory  as  what  the  United  States  possess,  a  minister  cannot 
see  with  his  own  eyes  every  transaction,  or  feel  with  his  hands  the  mtsaf- 
ti(B  that  pass  through  his  department :  he  must  therefore  have  assistants. 
But  in  order  that  he  may  be  responsible  to  his  country,  he  must  have  a 
choice  in  selecting  his  assistants,  a  control  over  them,  with  power  to  re- 
move them  when  he  finds  the  qualifications  which  induced  their  appoint- 
ment cease  to  exist.  There  are  officers  under  the  Constitution  who  hold 
their  office  by  a  different  tenure  :  your  judges  are  appointed  during  good 
behavior ;  and  from  the  delicacy  and  peculiar  nature  of  their  trust,  it  is 
right  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that  they  may  be  independent  and  impartial 
in  administering  justice  between  the  government  and  its  citizens.  Bat 
the  removability  of  the  one  class,  or  immovability  of  the  other,  is  founded 
on  the  same  principle  —  the  security  of  the  people  against  the  abuse  of 
power.  Does  any  gentleman  imagine  that  an  officer  is  entitled  to  his 
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office  as  to  an  estate  ?  Or  does  the  legislature  establish  them  ibr  the  coo- 
▼enience  of  an  individual  ?  For  my  part,  I  conceive  it  intended  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purposes  for  which  the  Constitution  was  intended. 

The  executive  powers  are  delegated  to  the  President,  with  a  view  to 
have  a  responsible  officer  to  superintend,  control,  inspect,  and  check, 
the  officers  necessarily  employed  in  administering  the  laws.  The  onlj 
bond  between  him  and  those  he  employs  is  the  confidence  he  has  in  their 
integrity  and  talents.  When  that  confidence  ceases,  the  principal  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  remove  those  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust  with  safety. 
If  an  officer  shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  or  infidelity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
he  ought  to  be  removed  ;  yet  there  may  be  numerous  causes  for  removal 
which  do  not  amount  to  a  crime.  He  may  propose  to  do  a  mischief,  but 
I  believe  the  mere  intention  would  not  be  cause  of  impeachment :  he  may 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  people  upon  suspicion,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  improper  to  retain  him  in  service;  he  ought  to  be  removed  at  any  time, 
when,  instead  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  good,  he  is  likely  to  do  an 
injury,  to  the  public  interest,  by  being  combined  in  the  administration. 

I  presume  gentlemen  will  generally  admit  that  officers  ought  to  be  re- 
moved when  they  become  obnoxious ;  but  the  question  is.  How  shall  this 
power  be  exercised  ?  It  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  contended  that  all  oifi« 
cers  hold  their  offices  durincr  aood  behavior.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a 
most  singular  government.  I  believe  there  is  not  another  in  the  universe 
that  benrs  the  least  semblance  to  it  in  this  particular :  such  a  principle,  I 
take  it,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 

But  the  manner  how  to  remove  is  the  question.  If  the  officer  misb^ 
haves,  ho  can  be  removed  by  impeachment.  But,  in  this  case,  is  impeach- 
ment the  only  mode  of  removal  1  It  would  be  found  very  inconvenient  to 
have  a  man  continued  in  office  aflor  being  impeached,  and  when  all  confi- 
dence iu  him  was  suspended  or  lost.  Would  not  the  end  of  impeachment 
be  defeated  by  this  means?  If  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Vining,)  preserved  his  command  in  India, 
could  he  not  defeat  the  impeachment  now  pending  in  Great  Britain  ?  If 
that/  doctrine  obtains  in  America,  we  shall  find  impeachments  come  too 
late:  while  we  are  preparing  the  process,  the  mischief  will  be  perpetrated, 
and  the  offender  escape.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  as  frequently  necessary  to 
prevent  crimes  as  to  punish  them  ;  and  it  may  often  happen  that  the  only 
prevention  is  by  removal.  The  superintending  power  possessed  by  the 
President  will  perhaps  enable  him  to  discover  a  base  intention  before  it  is 
ripe  for  execution.  It  may  happen  that  the  treasurer  may  be  disposed  to 
betray  the  public  chest  to  the  enemy,  and  so  injure  the  government  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reparation.  Should  the  President  be  restrained  from  re- 
moving so  dangerous  an  officer  until  the  slow  formality  of  an  impeachment 
was  complied  with,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  rendered  the  application 
cf  a  sudden  and  decisive  remedy  indispensable? 

But  it  will,  I  say,  be  admitted  that  an  officer  may  be  removed:  the  ques- 
tion then  is,  by  whom?  Some  gentlemen  say,  by  the  President  alone; 
and  others,  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  By 
the  advocates  of  the  latter  mode  it  is  alleged  that  the  Constitution  is  in  ijie 
way  of  the  power  of  removal  being  by  the  President  alone.  If  this  is 
absolutely  the  case,  there  is  an  end  to  all  further  inquiry.  But  before  we 
suffer  this  to  be  considered  an  insuperable  impediment,  we  ought  to  be 
clear  that  the  Constitution  prohibits  him  the  exercise  of  what,  on  a  first 
view,  appears  to  be  a  power  incident  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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erament.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Madiaoa^  has  made  80  many 
observations  to  evince  the  constitutionality  of  the  clause,  that  it  is  lUH 
necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
answer  only  some  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Smith.)  The  powers  of  the  President  are  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  is  not  expressly  authorized  to  remove  from 
office.  If  the  Constitution  is  silent  also  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  the  argu- 
ment may  be  retorted.  If  this  silence  proves  that  the  power  cannot  be 
exercised  by  the  President,  it  certainly  proves  that  it  cannot  be  exercised 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
power  of  removal  is  incident  to  government;  but,  not  being  distributed 
by  the  Constitution,  it  will  come  before  the  legislature,  and,  like  every 
other  omitted  case,  must  be  supplied  by  law. 

Gentlemen  hnve  s:tid,  when  the  question  was  formerly  before  us,  that  all 
powers  not  intended  to  be  given  up  to  the  general  government  were  re* 
tained.  I  beg  gentlem'^ii,  when  they  undertake  to  argue  from  implication, 
to  be  consistent,  and  admit  the  force  of  other  arguments  drawn  from  the 
same  source.  It  is  a  leading  principle  in  every  free  government  —  it  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  this  —  that  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
should  be  kept  distinct;  yet  the  attempt  to  blend  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments,  in  exercising  the  power  of  removal,  is  such  a  maxim 
as  ought  not  to  be  carried  into  practice  on  arguments  grounded  on  impli- 
cation. And  the  gentleman  from  Virginia's  (Mr.  White's)  reasoning  is 
wholly  drawn  from  implication.  He  suppf)ses,  as  the  Constitution  qualifies 
the  President's  power  of  appointing  to  office,  by  subjecting  his  nomination 
to  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  that  the  qualification  follows  of  course 
in  the  removal. 

If  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  question  undecided  by  the  Constitution, 
and  submitted  on  the  f(x>ting  of  expediency,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
where  the  power  can  be  most  usefully  deposited,  for  the  security  and  ben- 
efit of  the  people.  It  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  house,  (Mr.  Smith,)  that  there  is  an  impropriety  in  allowing  the 
exercise  of  this  power  ;  that  it  is  a  dangerous  authority,  and  much  evil  may 
result  to  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  officer  who  may  be  turned  out  of 
business  without  a  moment's  warning.  I  take  it,  the  question  is  not 
whether  such  power  shall  be  given  or  retained;  because  it  is  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  the  officer  may  be  removed ;  so  that  it  is  no  grant  of 
power  —  it  raises  no  new  danger.  If  we  strike  out  the  clause,  we  do  not 
keep  the  power,  nor  prevent  the  exercise  of  it;  so  the  gentleman  will  de* 
rive  none  of  the  security  he  contemplates  by  agreeing  to  the  motion  far 
striking  out.  It  will  be  found  that  the  nature  of  the  business  requires  it 
to  be  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  executive ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
found,  even  there,  that  more  injury  will  arise  from  not  removing  improper 
officers,  than  from  displacing  good  oi)cs.  I  believe  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  it  is  an  irksome  business ;  and  officers  are  more  frequently 
continued  in  one  place  afler  they  become  unfit  to  perform  the  duties, 
than  turned  out  while  their  talents  and  integrity  are  useful.  But  advan- 
tages may  result  from  keeping  the  power  of  removal,  in  terrorem,  over  the 
heads  of  the  officers ;  they  will  be  stimulated  to  do  their  duty  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  principal,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  whole  executive 
department. 

The  gentleman  has  supposed  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  getting 
officers  of  abilities  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their  country  upon  saoh 
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terras.  There  has  never  yet  been  any  scarcity  of  proper  officers  in  way 
department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  even  during  the  war, 
when  men  risked  their  lives  and  property  by  engaging  in  such  service, 
there  were  candidates  enough. 

But  why  should  we  connect  the  Senate  in  the  removal  ?  Their  atten- 
tion is  taken  up  with  other  important  business,  and  they  have  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  executive  officers,  and 
therefore  cannot  use  such  authority  with  advantage.  If  the  President  is 
inclined  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  having  con- 
tinued an  improper  person  in  office,  we  lose  the  responsibility  which  is 
oar  greatest  security  :  the  blame,  amongst  so  many,  will  be  lost  Another 
reason  occurs  to  me  against  blending  these  powers.  An  officer  who 
superintends  the  public  revenue  will  naturally  acquire  a  great  influence. 
If  he  obtains  support  in  the  Senate,  upon  an  attempt  of  the  President  to 
remove  him,  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  house,  when  applied  to  by 
the  first  magistrate,  to  impeach  him  with  success  ;  for  the  very  means  of 
proving  charges  of  malconduct  against  him  will  be  under  the  power  of 
the  officer :  all  the  papers  necessary  to  convict  him  may  be  withheld  while 
the  person  continues  in  his  office.  Protection  may  be  rendered  for  pro- 
tection ;  and,  as  this  officer  has  such  extensive  influence,  it  may  be  exerted 
to  procure  the  reelection  of  his  friends.  These  circumstances,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Boudinot,) 
must  clearly  evince  to  every  gentleman  the  impropriety  of  connecting  the 
Senate  with  the  President,  in  removing  from  office. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  will  take  effect  now ;  and  if  the  question  only 
related  to  what  might  take  place  in  a  few  years,  I  should  not  be  uneasy  on 
this  point,  because  I  am  sensible  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  present 
Senate  are  above  corruption;  but  in  future  ages,  (and  I  hope  this  gov- 
ernment may  be  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time,)  such  things  may  take 
place,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  against  evils  which  may  be  foreseen,  but 
if  now  neglected,  will  be  irremediable. 

I  bejT  to  observe,  further,  that  there  are  three  opinions  entertained  by 
ffentlemen  on  this  subject.  One  is,  that  the  power  of  removal  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution  ;  the  next  is,  that  it  requires  it  by  the  President; 
and  the  other  is,  that  the  Constitution  is  totally  silent.  It  therefore  ap- 
pears to  me  proper  for  the  house  to  declare  what  is  their  sense  of  the 
Constitution.  If  we  declare  justly  on  this  point,  it  will  serve  for  a  rule 
of  conduct  to  the  executive  magistrate :  if  we  declare  improperly,  the  judi- 
ciary will  revise  our  decision  ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  the  declaration. 

•  Mr.  LIVERMORE.  I  am  for  striking  out  this  clause,  Mr.  Chairman, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  deviate.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sedg- 
wick) calls  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  the  creature  of  the  law,  and  that 
very  properly ;  because  the  law  establishes  the  office,  and  has  the  power 
of  creating  him  in  what  shape  the  legislature  pleases.  This  being  the 
case,  we  have  a  right  to  create  the  office  under  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions as  we  think  proper,  provided  we  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  ;  but  it  is  very  improper  to  draw,  as  a  conclusion  from  having  the 
power  of  giving  birth  to  a  creature,  that  we  should  therefore  bring  forth  a 
monster,  merely  to  show  we  had  such  power.  I  call  that  creature  a  mon- 
ster that  has  not  the  proper  limbs  and  features  of  its  species.  I  think  the 
creature  we  are  forming  is  unnatural  in  its  proportions.     It  has  been  oden 
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said  that  tne  Constitution  declares  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  this  officer.  This,  to  be  sur», 
is  very  true,  and  so  is  the  conclusion  which  an  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  White)  drew  from  it  —  that  an  officer  must  be  discharged 
in  the  way  he  was  appointed. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  depends  upon  a  just  construction 
of  a  short  clause  in  the  Constitution  —  **  The  President  shall  have  power^ 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  ambassador^ 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States."  Here  is  no  difference  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  the  President  to  make  treaties  and  appoint  officers,  only  it 
requires  in  the  one  case  a  larger  majority  to  concur  than  in  the  other.  I 
will  not,  by  any  means,  suppose  that  gentlemen  mean,  when  they  argue  in 
favor  of  removal  by  the  President  alone,  to  contemplate  the  extension  of 
the  power  to  the  repeal  of  treaties ;  because,  if  they  do,  there  will  be 
little  occasion  for  us  to  sit  here.  But,  let  me  ask  these  gentlemen  —  ■■ 
there  is  no  real  or  imaginary  distinction  between  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassadors and  ministers,  or  secretaries  of  foreign  affairs  —  whether  they 
mean  that  the  President  should  have  the  power  of  recalling  or  discarding 
ambassadors  and  military  officers,  —  for  the  words  in  the  Constitution 
are,  **  all  other  officers,"  —  as  well  as  he  can  remove  your  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  To  be  sure,  they  cannot  extend  it  to  the  judges,  because 
they  are  secured  under  a  subsequent  article,  which  declares  they  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior ;  they  have  an  inheritance  which  they 
cannot  be  divested  of  but  on  conviction  of  some  crime.  But  I  presume 
gentlemen  mean  to  apply  it  to  all  those  who  have  not  an  inheritance  in 
their  offices.  In  this  case,  it  takes  the  whole  power  of  the  President 
and  Senate  to  create  an  officer ;  but  half  the  power  can  uncreate  him. 
Surely,  a  law  passed  by  the  whole  legislature  cannot  be  repealed  by  one 
branch  of  it ;  so,  I  conceive,  in  the  case  of  appointments,  it  requires  the 
same  force  to  supersede  an  officer  as  to  put  him  in  office. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  clause  relative  to  impeachment  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  It  is  intended  to  enable  their  representatives  to  bring  a 
bad  officer  to  justice,  who  is  screened  by  the  President.  But  I  do  not 
conceive,  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Smithy 
that  it,  by  any  means,  excludes  the  usual  ways  of  superseding  officers.  It 
is  said,  in  the  Constitution,  that  the  house  shall  have  the  power  of  chooe- 
ing  their  own  officers.  We  have  chosen  a  clerk,  and,  I  am  satisfied,  a 
very  capable  one ;  but  will  any  gentleman  contend  that  we  may  not  dis- 
charge him,  and  choose  another,  and  another,  as  oflen  as  we  see  cause  ? 
And  so  it  is  in  every  other  instance  —  where  they  have  power  to  make, 
they  have  likewise  the  power  to  unmake.  It  will  be  said,  by  gentlemen, 
that  the  power  to  make  does  not  imply  the  power  of  unmaking ;  but  I 
believe  they  will  find  very  few  exceptions  in  the  United  States. 

Were  I  to  speak  of  the  expediency,  every  one  of  my  observations  would 
be  against  it.  When  an  important  and  confidential  trust  is  placed  in  a 
man,  it  is  worse  than  death  to  him  to  be  displaced  without  cause;  his 
reputation  depends  upon  the  single  will  of  the  President,  who  may  ruin 
him  on  bare  suspicion.  Nay,  a  new  President  may  turn  him  out  on  mere 
caprice,  or  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  favorite.  This  contradicts  all  my 
notions  of  propriety ;  every  thing  of  this  sort  should  be  done  with  due 
ueiiberation ;    every  person  ought  to  have  a   hearing    before   they   are 

fmnished.     It  is  on  these  considerations  that  I  wish  the  general  principle 
aid  down  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  White)  may  be  adheced  ^o. 
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I  will  add  one  word  more,  and  I  haye  done.  This  seems,  Mr.  Chair- 
roan,  altogether  to  be  aimed  at  the  Senate.  What  have  they  done  to 
chagrin  us  1  or  why  should  we  attempt  to  abridge  their  powers,  because 
we  can  reach  them  by  our  regulations  in  the  shape  of  a  bUl  ?  I  think  we 
had  better  let  it  alone.  If  the  Constitution  has  given  them  this  power,  they 
will  reject  this  part  of  the  bill,  and  they  will  exercise  that  one  privilege 
judiciously,  however  they  may  the  power  of  removal.  If  the  Constitution 
has  not  given  it  to  them,  it  has  not  vested  it  any  where  else ;  conse- 
quently, this  house  would  have  no  right  to  confer  it 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  officer  can- 
not be  considered  as  appointed  during  good  behavior,  even  in  point  of 
policy;  but  with  respect  to  the  constitutionality,  I  am  pretty  confident  he 
cannot  be  viewed  in  that  light.  The  Constitution  declares  the  tenure  of 
the  officers  it  recognizes,  and  says  one  class  of  them  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior ;  they  are  the  judges  of  your  Supreme  and 
other  courts;  but  as  to  any  other  officer  being  established  on  this  firm 
tenure,  the  Constitution  is  silent.  It,  then,  necessarily  follows  that  we 
must  consider  every  other  according  to  its  nature,  and  regulate  it  in  a  cor- 
responding manner.  The  business  of  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  is  of 
an  executive  nature,  and  must  consequently  be  attached  to  the  executive 
department. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  goes  too  far,  in  saying  that 
the  clause  respecting  impeachments  implies  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
removing  an  officer.  I  think  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  one  mode 
is  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  other,  especially  if  that  pro- 
vision is  intended  for  nothing  more  than  a  punishment  for  a  crime.  The 
4th  section  of  the  2d  article  says  that  all  civil  officers  shall  be  removed 
on  conviction  of  certain  crimes.  But  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution  to  prevent,  by  this,  a  removal  in  any  other  way.  Such  a 
principle,  if  once  admitted,  would  be  attended  with  very  inconvenient  and 
mischievous  consequences. 

The  gentleman  further  contends  that  every  man  has  a  property  in  his 
office,  and  ought  not  to  be  removed  but  for  criminal  conduct ;  he  ought 
not  to  be  removed  for  inability.  I  hope  this  doctrine  will  never  be  ad- 
mitted in  this  country.  A  man,  when  in  office,  ought  to  have  abilities  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  it.  If  he  is  discovered  to  be  unfit,  he  ought  to  he 
immediately  removed  ;  but  not  on  principles  like  what  that  gentleman  con- 
tends for.  If  he  has  an  estate  in  his  office,  his  right  must  be  purchased, 
and  a  practice  like  wliat  obtains  in  England  will  be  adopted  here.  We 
shall  be  unable  to  dismiss  an  officer,  without  allowing  him  a  pension  for 
the  interest  he  is  deprived  of  Such  doctrine  may  suit  a  nation  which  is 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dependants  upon  the  crown,  but 
will  be  very  pernicious  in  a  republic  like  ours.  When  we  have  established 
an  office,  let  the  provision  for  the  support  of  the  officer  be  equal  to  com- 
pensate his  services ;  but  never  let  it  be  said  that  he  has  an  estate  in  his 
office  when  he  is  found  unfit  to  perform  his  duties.  If  offices  are  to  bo 
held  during  good  behavior,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  we  shall  have  as  manj 
factions  as  heads  of  departments.  The  consequence  would  be,  corrop- 
tion  in  one  of  the  great  departments  of  government ;  and  if  the  balance  is 
once  destroyed,  the  Constitution  must  fall  amidst  the  ruins.  From  this 
view  of  the  subject,  I  have  no  difficulty  to  declare  that  the  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  is  an  officer  during  pleasure^  and  not  during  good  behavior, 
■i  contended  for. 
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One  gentleman  (Mr.  White)  holds  the  same  principles,  but  differs  with 
respect  to  the  power  which  ought  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  removal.  On 
this  point  we  are  reduced  to  a  matter  of  construction ;  but  it  is  of  high 
importance  to  the  United  States  that  a  construction  should  be  rightly 
made.  But  gentlemen  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  to  make 
this  declaration ;  that,  as  the  Constitution  is  silent,  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
explicit.  The  Constitution  has  expressly  pointed  out  several  matters 
which  we  can  do,  and  some  which  we  cannot ;  but  in  other  matters  it 
is  silent,  and  leaves  them  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  why  was  the  last  clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article 
inserted  ?  It  gives  power  to  Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  the  government  into  etfect. 

I  look  upon  it  that  the  legislature  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  exercise 
their  discretion  on  such  questions ;  and,  however  attentively  gentlemen 
may  have  exanimed  the  Constitution  on  this  point,  I  trust  they  have  dis^ 
covered  no  clause  which  forbids  this  house  interfering  in  business  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  the  government  into  effect. 

The  Constitution  grants  expressly  to  the  President  the  power  of  filling 
all  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  temporary  power, 
like  that  of  removal,  and  liable  to  very  few  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made.  When  the  President  has  removed  an  officer,  another  must 
be  appointed  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Where,  then,  is  the  danger  of  the  system  of  favoritism  ? 
The  President,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  depravity  of  mankind,  will 
hardly  remove  a  worthy  officer  to  make  way  for  a  person  whom  the  Senate* 
may  reject.  Another  reason  why  the  power  of  removal  should  be  lodged  with 
the  President,  rather  than  with  the  Senate,  arises  from  their  connection 
with  the  people.  The  President  is  the  representative  of  the  people  ;  in  a 
near  and  equal  manner,  he  is  the  guardian  of  his  country.  The  Sen- 
ate are  the  representatives  of  the  State  legislatures;  but  they  are  very 
unequal  in  that  representation:  each  state  sends  two  members  to  that 
house,  although  their  proportions  are  as  ten  to  one.  Hence  arises  a  de- 
gree of  insecurity  to  an  impartial  administration ;  but  if  they  possessed 
every  advantage  of  equality,  they  cannot  be  the  proper  body  to  inspect 
into  the  behavior  of  officers,  because  they  have  no  constitutional  powers 
for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  always  imply  criminality  to  be  removed  from 
office,  because  it  may  be  proper  to  remove  for  other  causes ;  neither  do  I 
see  any  danger  which  can  result  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the 
President,  because  the  Senate  is  to  be  consulted  in  the  appointment  which 
is  aflerwards  to  take  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  repeat  it,  that 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  office  is  during  pleasure ;  and 
that  the  power  of  removal,  which  is  a  mere  temporary  one,  ought  to 
be  in  the  President,  whose  powers,  taken  together,  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, and  the  success  of  this  government  depends  upon  their  being  unim- 
paired. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.  It  has  been  objected  against  this  clause,  that  the 
granting  of  this  power  is  unconstitutional.  It  was  also  objected,  if  it  is 
not  unconstitutional,  it  is  unnecessary  ;  that  the  Constitution  must  contain, 
in  itself,  the  power  of  removal,  and  have  given  it  to  some  body,  or  person, 
of  the  government,  to  be  exercised ;  that,  therefore,  the  law  could  make 
no  disposition  of  it,  and  the  attempt  to  grant  it  was  unconstitutional :  or 
the  law  is  unnecessary ;  —  for,  if  the  power  is  granted  in  the  way  the  clause 
supposes,  the  legislature  can  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  the  power  bj 
making  the  declaration. 
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With  respect  to  the  nncoDstitutionality  of  the  meagurey  I  obseiret  that, 
if  it  is  so,  the  Constitution  must  have  given  the  power  expressly  to  some 
person  or  body  other  than  the  President ;  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty  that  it  is  unconstitutional  in  us  to  declare  that  he  shall  have  the 
power  of  removal.  I  believe  it  is  not  contended  that  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly gives  this  power  to  any  other  person  ;  but  it  is  contended  that  the 
objection  is  collected  from  the  nature  of  the  body  which  has  the  appoint* 
ment,  and  the  particular  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  declares,  that  all 
officers  shall  be  renioved  on  conviction.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  expressions  of  that  clause ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  not  to  com- 
prehend the  case  we  have  under  consideration.  I  suppose  the  Constitution 
contemplates  somewhere  the  power  of  removal  for  other  causes  besides 
those  expressed  as  causes  of  impeachment.  I  take  it  that  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  respecting  impeachments  is  making  a  provision  for  remo- 
Tal  against  the  will  of  the  President ;  because  the  house  can  carry  the 
offender  before  a  tribunal  which  shall  remove  him,  notwithstanding  the 
desire  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  keep  him  in  office.  If  this  is  not  to  be 
the  construction,  then  a  particular  clause  in  the  Constitution  will  be  nuga- 
tory. The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judges  shall  hold  their  offices 
daring  good  behavior.  This  implies  that  other  officers  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  a  limited  time,  or  according  to  the  will  of  some  persons ; 
because,  if  all  persons  are  to  hold  their  ofSiccs  during  good  behavior,  and 
to  be  removed  only  by  impeachment,  then  this  particular  declaration  in  fa- 
vor of  the  judi^es  will  be  useless.  We  are  told  that  an  officer  must  misbe* 
have  before  he  can  be  removed.  This  is  true  with  respect  to  those  officers 
who  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior;  but  it  cannot  be  true 
of  those  who  are  appointed  during  pleasure :  they  may  be  removed  for 
incapacity,  or  if  their  want  of  integrity  is  suspected ;  but  the  question  is, 
to  find  where  this  power  of  removal  resides. 

It  has  been  arcrued  that  we  are  to  find  this  in  the  construction  arising 
from  the  natnre  of  the  authority  which  appoints.  Here  I  would  meet  the 
gentleman,  if  it  was  necessary  to  rest  it  entirely  on  that  ground  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman,  who  appoints?  The  Constitution  gives  an  advisory 
power  to  the  Senate;  but  it  is  considered  that  the  President  makes  the  ap- 
pointment. The  ap|>ointment  and  responsibility  are  actually  his ;  for  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  he  shall  nominate  and  appoint,  though  their  advice 
is  required  to  be  taken.  If,  from  the  nature  of  the  appointment,  we  are  to 
collect  the  authority  of  removal,  then  I  say  the  latter  power  is  lodged  in 
the  President :  because,  by  the  Constitution,  he  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment :  i Instantly  as  the  Senate  have  advised  the  appointment,  the  act  is 
required  to  he  executed  by  the  President.  The  language  is  explicit :  **  He 
shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point ; "  so  that,  if  the  gentleman's  general  principle,  that  the  power 
appointincr  shall  remove  also,  is  true,  it  follows  that  the  removal  shall  be 
by  the  PresifleiU. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objection,  that  we  should  extend  the  powers  of 
the  President,  if  we  give  him  the  power  of  removal  ;  and  we  are  not  to 
construe  the  Constitution  in  such  way  as  to  enlarge  the  executive  power  to 
the  injury  of  any  other  ;  that,  as  he  is  limited  in  the  power  of  appointment 
by  the  control  of  the  Senate,  he  ought  to  be  equally  limited  in  the  removal. 

If  there  is  any  weicfht  in  this  argrument,  it  implies  as  forcibly  against 
Testing  the  power  conjointly  in  the  President  and  Senate ;  because,  if  we 
are  not  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  executive  beyond  the  express  detail  of 
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duties  found  in  the  Constitution,  neither  are  we  at  liberty  to  extend  the 
duties  of  the  Senate  beyond  those  precise  points  fixed  in  the  same  instru- 
ment :  of  course,  if  we  cannot  say  the  President  alone  shall  remove,  we 
cannot  say  the  President  and  Senate  may  exercise  such  power. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Constitution  is  silent  on  this  subject;  but  it  is 
also  silent  with  respect  to  the  appointments  it  has  vested  in  the  legislature. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  heads  of  departments;  yet  says  nothing  with  resptect  to 
the  removal.  Now,  let  us  suppose  the  legislature  to  have  ve^ed  the  pow* 
er  of  appointment  in  the  President  in  cases  of  inferior  offices ;  can  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  in  this,  (contemplating  this  mode  of  appoint- 
ment for  the  sake  of  convenience,)  be  ever  carried  into  effect  if  we  say 
nothing  respecting  the  removal  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  the 
legislature  should  not  make  the  declaration  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
he  would  not  have  the  authority  to  dismiss  the  officer  he  has  so  appointed  t 
To  be  sure  he  could.  Then,  of  course,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Con* 
stitution  has  given  the  appointment  to  the  President,  he  must  have  the 
power  of  removal,  for  the  sake  of  consistency ;  for  no  person  will  say  that, 
if  the  President  should  appoint  an  inferior  officer,  he  should  not  have  the 
power  to  remove  him  when  he  thought  proper,  if  no  particular  limitation 
was  determined  by  the  law.  Thus  stands  the  matter  with  respect  to  the 
Constitution.  There  is  no  express  prohibition  of  the  power,  nor  positive 
grant.  If,  then,  we  collect  the  power  by  inference  from  the  Constitution, 
we  shall  find  it  pointed  strongly  in  favor  of  the  President,  much  more  so 
than  in  favor  of  the  Senate  combined  with  him. 

This  is  a  case  omitted,  or  it  is  not ;  if  it  is  omitted,  and  the  power  is 
nece:«sary  and  essential  to  the  government,  and  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  to  make  the  provision  and  supply  the  defect  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  legislature  is  the  proper  body.  It  is  declared  they  shall  establish  of" 
fices  by  law.  The  establishment  of  an  office  implies  every  thing  relative  to 
its  formation,  constitution,  and  termination  ;  consequently,  the  Congress  are 
authorized  to  declare  their  judgment  on  each  of  these  points.  But  if  the  ar- 
guments of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Smith)  prevail,  that,  as 
the  Constitution  has  not  meditated  the  removal  of  an  officer  in  any  other  way 
than  by  impeachment,  it  would  be  an  assumption  in  Congress  to  vest  the  Pres- 
ident, courts  of  law,  or  heads  of  departments,  with  power  to  dismiss  their  offi- 
cers in  any  other  manner  :  —  would  a  regulation  of  this  kind  be  effectual  to 
carry  into  effect  the  great  objects  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  contend  it  would 
not.  Therefore,  the  principle  which  opposes  the  carrying  of  the  Constitu- 
tion into  effect,  must  be  rejected  as  dangerous  and  incompatible  with  the 
general  welfare.  Hence  all  those  suppositions,  that,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion is  silent,  the  legislature  must  not  supply  the  defect,  are  to  be  treated 
as  chimeras  and  illusory  inferences. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  that  the  Constitution  may  be  misconstrued  by  the 
legislature;  but  will  any  gentleman  contend  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Senate,  one  branch  only  of  the  legislature,  should  make  a  more  up- 
right decision  on  any  point  than  the  whole  legislature,  —  especially  on  a  point 
in  which  they  are  supposed  by  some  £rentlemen  to  be  so  immediately  inter- 
ested, even  admitting  that  honorable  body  to  have  more  wisdom  and  more 
integrity  than  this  house  ?  Such  an  inference  can  hardly  be  admitted. 
But  I  believe  it  seldom  or  never  was  so  contended,  that  there  was  more  wis- 
dom or  security  in  a  part  than  in  the  whole. 
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But  supposing  the  power  to  Test  in  the  Senate,  is  it  more  safe  in  their 
hands  than  where  we  contend  it  should  be  t  Would  it  be  more  satisfactory 
to  our  constituents  for  us  to  make  such  a  declaration  in  their  fator  f  1' 
believe  not. 

With  respect  to  this  and  every  case  omitted,  but  which  can  be  collected 
from  the  other  provisions  made  in  the  Constitution ,  the  people  look  up  to 
the  legislature,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  two  branches,  for  their  con- 
struction ;  they  conceive  those  cases  proper  subjects  for  legislative  wisdom; 
they  naturally  suppose,  where  provisions  are  to  be  made,  they  ought  to 
spring  from  this  source,  and  this  source  alone. 

From  a  view  of  these  circumstances,  we  may  be  induced  to  meet  the 
<|aestion  in  force.  Shall  we  now  venture  to  supply  the  defect  t  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  hesitation.  We  should  supply  the  defect;  we  should 
place  the  power  of  removal  in  the  great  executive  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  Constitution,  the  heads  of  departments  are  considered  as  the 
mere  assistants  of  the  President  in  the  performance  of  his  executive  du- 
ties. He  has  the  superintendence,  the  control,  and  the  inspection,  of  their 
conduct;  he  has  an  intimate  connection  with  them;  they  must  receive  from 
him  his  orders  and  directions ;  they  must  answer  his  inquiries  in  writing, 
when  he  requires  it.  Shall  the  person  having  these  superior  powers  to 
govern  —  with  such  advantages  of  discovering  and  defeating  the  base  inten- 
tions of  his  officers,  their  delinquencies,  their  defective  abilities,  or  their 
negligence  —  be  restrained  from  applying  these  advantages  to  the  most  use> 
fol,  nay,  in  some  cases,  the  only  useful  purpose  which  can  be  answered 
by  them  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  power  can  be  safely  lodged  here.  But  it  has 
been  said  by  some  gentlemen,  that  if  it  is  lodged  here  it  will  be  subject  to 
abuse ;  that  there  may  be  a  change  of  officers,  and  a  complete  revolution 
throughout  the  whole  executive  department,  upon  the  election  of  every 
new  President.  I  admit  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and  contend  that  it 
should  be  the  case  if  the  President  thinks  it  necessary.  I  contend  that 
every  President  should  have  those  men  about  him  in  whom  he  can  place 
the  most  confidence,  provided  the  Senate  approve  his  choice.  But  we  are 
not  from  hence  to  infer  that  changes  will  be  made  in  a  wanton  manner, 
and  from  capricious  motives;  because  the  Presidents  are  checked  and 
guarded  in  a  very  safe  manner  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  their 
successors;  from  all  which  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  changes  will 
be  made  on  principles  of  policy  and  propriety  only. 

Will  the  man  chosen  by  three  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  be  such  a 
wretch  as  to  abuse  them  in  a  wanton  manner  ?  For  my  part  I  should  think, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Madison,)  that  a  President,  thus 
selected  and  honored  by  his  country,  is  entitled  to  my  confidence;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  he  is  more  inclined  to  do  harm  than 
good.  Elected  as  he  is,  I  trust  we  are  secure.  I  do  not  draw  these  ob- 
wrvations  from  the  safety  I  conceive  under  the  present  administration,  or 
because  our  chief  magistrate  is  possessed  of  irradiated  virtues,  whose  lus- 
tre brightens  this  western  hemisphere,  and  incites  the  admiration  of  the 
world  !  But  I  calculate  upon  what  our  mode  of  election  is  likely  to  bring 
forward,  and  the  security  which  the  Constitution  affords.  If  the  President 
abuses  his  trust,  will  he  escape  the  popular  censure  when  the  period  which 
terminates  his  elevation  arrives  ?  And  would  he  not  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment for  displacing  a  worthy  and  able  man  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  people? 
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We  ought  not  to  consider  one  side  alone ;  we  should  consider  the  ben* 
efit  of  such  an  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  difficulties.  We  should  also 
consider  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removing 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  well  observed  by  an  honorable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Sedgwick)  on  this  point,  that  the  Senate  must  continue  in  session  the 
whole  year,  or  be  hastily  assembled  from  the  extremes  and  all  parts  of  the 
continent,  whenever  the  President  thinks  a  removal  necessary.  Su[^[>ofle 
an  ambassador,  or  minister  plenipotentiary,  negotiating  or  intriguing  con- 
trary to  his  instructions,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States ;  before  the 
Senate  can  be  assembled  to  accede  to  his  recall,  the  interest  of  his  oountrj 
may  be  betrayed,  and  the  evil  irrevocably  perpetrated.  A  great  number 
of  such  instances  could  be  enumerated ;  but  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  committee ;  gentlemen  may  suggest  them  to  their  own  minds ;  and  I 
imagine  they  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  that,  with  respect  to  the 
expediency,  the  power  of  removal  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Senate. 

I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  proper  for  the  legislature  to  speak 
their  sense  upon  those  points  on  which  the  Constitution  is  silent.  I  be- 
lieve the  judges  will  never  decide  that  we  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
Constitution,  by  declaring  a  legislative  opinion  in  cases  where  the  Consti- 
tution is  silent.  If  the  laws  shall  be  in  violation  of  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  judges  will  not  hesitate  to  decide  against  them.  Where  the 
power  is  incident  to  the  government,  and  the  Constitution  is  silent,  it  can 
be  no  impediment  to  a  legislative  grant.  I  hold  it  necessary,  in  such 
cases,  to  make  provision.  In  the  case  of  removal,  the  Constitution  is  si- 
lent. The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  should  therefore  declare  in  what  place 
the  power  resides. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  a  constitutional  question,  it  is  of  great  moment, 
and  worthy  of  full  discussion.  I  am,  sir,  a  friend  to  the  full  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  government,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
there  exists  of  having  an  energetic  executive.  But,  friend  as  I  am  to  the 
efficient  government,  I  value  the  liberties  of  my  fellow-citizens  beyond  ev- 
ery other  consideration  ;  and  where  I  find  them  endangered,  I  am  willing 
to  forego  every  other  blessing  to  secure  them.  I  hold  it  as  good  a  maxim 
as  it  is  an  old  one — of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  in  all  governments  the  executive  magistrate 
had  the  power  of  dismissing  officers  under  him.  This  may  hold  good  in 
Europe,  where  monarchs  claim  their  powers jMr«  divino ;  but  it  never  can 
be  admitted  in  America,  under  a  Constitution  delegating  enumerated  pow- 
ers. It  requires  more  than  a  mere  ipse  dixit  to  demonstrate  that  any  pow- 
er is  in  its  nature  executive,  and  consequently  given  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  present  Constitution.  But  if  this  power  is  inci- 
dent to  the  executive  branch  of  government,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  vests 
in  the  President  alone ;  because  he  alone  does  not  possess  all  executive 
powers.  The  Constitution  ban  lodged  the  power  of  forming  treaties,  and 
all  executive  business,  I  presume,  connected  therewith,  in  the  President ; 
but  it  is  qualified  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  —  pr(^ 
vided  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  agree  therein.  The  same  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  appointing  officers.  From  this  I  infer  that  those  arguments 
are  done  away  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Madison)  used,  to 
prove  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  that  we 
should  blend  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  in  the  same  body..^  It 
may  be  wrong  that  the  great  powers  of  government  should  be  blended  in 
this  manner,  but  we  cannot  8q>arate  them :  the  error  is  adopted  in  the 
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Constitution,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  weeding  it  oat  of  that  instm- 
nient.  It  may  therefore  be  a  proper  subject  for  amendment,  when  we  come 
to  consider  that  business  again. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  President  ought  to  have  this  power  to  re- 
move a  man  when  he  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  people,  or  disagreeable  to 
himself.  Are  we,  then,  to  have  all  the  officers  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
President  ?  This  thirst  of  power  will  introduce  a  treasury  bench  into  the 
bouse,  and  we  shall  have  ministers  obtrude  upon  us  to  govern  and  direct 
the  measures  of  the  legislature,  and  to  support  the  influence  of  their  mas- 
ter;  and  shall  we  establish  a  different  influence  between  the  people  and  the 
President?  I  suppose  these  circumstances  must  take  place,  because  they 
have  taken  place  in  other  countries.  The  executive  power  falls  to  the 
ground  in  England,  if  it  cannot  be  supported  by  the  Parliament;  therefore 
a  high  game  of  corruption  is  played,  and  a  majority  secured  to  the  mini»- 
try  by  the  introduction  of  placemen  and  pensioners. 

The  gentlemen  have  brought  forward  arguments  drawn  from  possibility. 
It  is  said  that  our  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  may  become  unfit  for  his  office 
by  a  fit  of  lunacy,  and  therefore  a  silent  remedy  should  be  applied.  It  is  tme 
such  a  case  may  happen ;  but  it  may  also  happen  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  power  of  removing.  Suppose  the  President  should  be  taken  with  a  fit 
of  lunacy  ;  would  it  be  possible  by  such  arguments  to  remove  him  t  I  ap- 
prehend he  must  remain  in  office  during  his  four  years.  Suppose  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  lunacy,  and  it  was  to  extend  to  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  what  could  the  people  do  but  endure  this  mad  Con- 
gress till  the  term  of  their  election  expired  ?  We  have  seen  a  king  of 
England  in  an  absolute  fit  of  lunacy,  which  produced  an  interregnum  in 
the  government.  The  same  may  happen  here  with  respect  to  our  Presi- 
dent ;  and  although  it  is  improbable  that  the  majority  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  may  be  in  that  situation,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  impossible.  But 
gentlemen  have  brought  forward  another  argument,  with  respect  to  the 
judges.  It  is  said  they  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  I 
agree  that  ought  to  be  the  case.  But  is  not  a  judge  liable  to  the  act  of 
God,  as  well  as  any  other  officer  of  government  ?  However  great  his  legal 
knowledge,  his  judgment  and  integrity,  it  may  be  taken  from  him  at  a 
stroke,  and  he  rendered  the  most  unfit  of  all  men  to  fill  such  an  important 
office.  But  can  you  remove  him  ?  Not  for  this  cause :  it  is  impossible ; 
because  madness  is  no  treason,  crime,  or  misdemeanor.  If  he  does  not 
choose  to  resign,  like  Liord  Mansfield  he  may  continue  in  office  for 
ninety  or  one  hundred  years ;  for  so  long  have  some  men  retained  their 
faculties. 

But  let  me  ask  gentlemen  if  it  is  possible  to  place  their  officers  in  such 
a  situation  —  to  deprive  them  of  their  independency  and  firmness ;  for  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  not  intended  to  stop  with  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  President  the  command 
of  the  military.  If  you  give  him  complete  power  over  the  man  with  the 
strong  box,  he  will  have  the  liberty  of  America  under  his  thumb.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  evil  which  may  result.  If  he  wants  to  establish  an  arbi- 
trary authority,  and  finds  the  secretary  of  finance  not  inclined  to  second 
his  endeavors,  he  ha«  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  remove  him,  and  get  one 
appointed  of  principles  more  congenial  with  his  own.  Then  says  he,  "  I 
have  got  the  army ;  let  me  have  but  the  money,  and  I  will  establish  my 
throne  upon  the  ruins  of  your  visionary  republic."  Let  no  gentleman  say 
I  am  contemplating  imaginary  dangers  —  the  mere  chimeras  of  a  heated 
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brain.  Behold  the  baneful  influence  of  the  royal  prerogative.  All  officers 
till  lately  held  their  commissions  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 

At  this  moment,  see  the  king  of  Sweden  aiming  at  arbitrary  power, 
shutting  the  doors  of  his  senate,  and  compelling,  by  the  force  of  arms,  his 
shuddering  councillors  to  acquiesce  in  his  despotic  mandates.  I  agree  that 
this  is  the  hour  in  which  we  ought  to  establish  our  government;  but  it  is 
an  hour  in  which  we  should  be  wary  and  cautious,  especially  in  what  re- 
spects the  executive  magistrate.  With  him  every  power  may  be  safely 
lodged.  Black,  indeed,  is  the  heart  of  that  man  who  even  suspects  him 
to  be  capable  of  abusing  them.  But  alas !  he  cannot  be  with  us  forever ; 
he  is  liable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  he  is  but  mortal ;  and  though  I  con- 
template it  with  great  regret,  yet  I  know  the  period  must  come  which  will 
separate  him  from  his  country ;  and  can  we  know  the  virtues  or  vices  of 
his  successor  in  a  very  few  years?  May  not  a  man  with  a  Pandora's  box 
in  his  breast  come  into  power,  and  give  us  sensible  cause  to  lament  our 
present  confidence  and  want  of  foresight  ? 

A  gentleman  has  declared  that,  as  the  Constitution  has  given  the  power 
of  appointment,  it  has  consequently  given  the  power  of  removal.  I  agree 
with  him  in  ail  that  the  Constitution  expressly  grants,  but  I  must  differ  in 
the  constructive  reasoning.  It  was  said  by  the  advocates  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  powers  not  given  up  in  that  instrument  were  reserved  to  the 
people.  Under  this  impression,  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  favorite  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  that  it  should  be  declared  that  all  powers  not 
expressly  given  should  be  retained.  As  to  what  gentlemen  have  said  of  its 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  people,  I  deny  it.  They  never  can  be  pleased 
that  we  should  give  new  and  extraordinary  powers  to  the  executive.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  powers  described  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
the  moment  we  pass  it,  we  take  an  arbitrary  stride  toward  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lawrence)  contends  that  the  Pres- 
ident appoints,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  remove.  I  shall  agree  to  give  him 
the  same  power,  in  cases  of  removal,  as  he  has  in  appointing;  but  nothing 
more.  Upon  this  principle,  I  would  agree  to  give  him  the  power  of  sus- 
pension during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  ef* 
fectually  provide  against  those  inconveniences  which  have  been  appre- 
hended, and  not  expose  the  government  to  the  abuses  we  have  to  dread  from 
the  wanton  and  uncontrolled  authority  of  removing  officers  at  pleasure.  I 
am  the  friend  of  an  energetic  government ;  but  while  we  are  giving  vigor 
to  the  executive  arm,  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  tyranny. 

For  my  part,  I  must  declare  that  I  think  this  power  too  great  to  be  safe- 
ly trusted  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man ;  especially  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  has  so  much  constitutional  power.  I  believe,  if  those  powers  had 
been  more  contracted,  the  system  of  government  would  have  been  more 
generally  agreeable  to  our  constituents ;  that  is,  at  present  it  would  con- 
form more  to  the  popular  opinion,  at  least  For  my  part,  though  I  came 
from  a  state  where  the  energy  of  government  can  be  useful,  and  where  it 
is  at  this  moment  wanting,  I  cannot  agree  to  extend  this  power ;  because 
I  conceive  it  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  my  country ;  and  no  consideration  shall  ever  in- 
duce me  to  put  them  in  jeopardy.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  I  shall 
vote  decidedly  against  the  clause. 

Mr.  CLYMER.    If  I  was  to  give  my  vote  merely  on  constitotiond 
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ground,  I  should  be  totally  indifferent  whether  the  words  were  stmek  out 
or  not ;  because  I  am  clear  that  the  executive  has  the  power  of  removal, 
as  incident  to  his  department ;  and  if  the  Constitution  had  been  silent 
with  respect  to  the  appointment,  he  would  have  had  that  power  also.  The 
reason,  perhaps,  why  it  was  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  was  to  give 
some  further  security  against  the  improper  introduction  of  imprc^r  men 
into  office.  But  in  cases  of  removal  there  is  not  such  necessity  for  this 
check.  What  great  danger  would  arise  from  the  removal  of  a  worthy 
man,  when  the  Senate  must  be  consulted  in  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor ?  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  consent  to  advance  an  improper  char- 
acter 7  The  presumption  therefore  is,  that  he  would  not  abuse  this  pow- 
er ;  or,  if  he  did,  only  one  good  man  would  be  changed  for  another. 

If  the  President  is  divested  of  this  power,  his  responsibility  is  destroyed ; 
you  prevent  his  efficiency,  and  disable  him  from  affording  that  secu- 
rity to  the  people  which  the  Constitution  contemplates.  What  use  will  it 
be  of,  to  call  the  citizens  of  the  Union  together  every  four  years  to  obtain 
a  purified  choice  of  a  representative,  if  he  is  to  be  a  mere  cipher  in  the 
government  ?  The  executive  must  act  by  others ;  but  you  reduce  him  to 
a  mere  shadow,  when  you  control  both  the  power  of  appointment  and  re* 
moval.  If  you  take  away  the  latter  power,  he  ought  to  resign  the  power 
of  superintending  and  directing  the  executive  parts  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  at  once  ;  and  then  we  become  a  dangerous  aristocra- 
cy, or  shall  be  more  destitute  of  energy  than  any  government  on  earth. 
These  being  my  sentiments,  I  wish  the  clause  to  stand  as  a  legislative 
declaration  that  the  power  of  removal  is  constitutionally  vested  in  the 
President. 

Mr.  PAGE.  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  clause  of  the  bill  contains 
in  it  the  seeds  of  royal  prerogative.  If  gentlemen  lay  such  stress  on  the 
energy  of  the  government,  I  beg  them  to  consider  how  far  this  doctrine 
may  go.  Every  thing  which  has  been  said  in  favor  of  energy  in  the  exec- 
utive may  go  to  the  destruction  of  freedom,  and  establish  despotism.  This 
very  energy,  so  much  talked  of,  has  led  many  patriots  to  the  Bastile,  to  the 
block,  and  to  the  halter.  If  the  chief  magistrate  can  take  a  man  away 
from  the  head  of  a  department  without  assigning  any  reason,  he  may  as  ^ 
well  be  invested  with  power,  on  certain  occasions,  to  take  away  his  exist- 
ence. But  will  you  contend  that  this  idea  is  consonant  with  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  government,  where  no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  un- 
heard, nor  till  afler  a  solemn  conviction  of  guilt  on  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  ?  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  to  suffer,  for  a  time,  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  the  conduct  of  a  bad  officer,  than  admit  principles 
which  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  despotic  prerogatives. 

There  can  be  little  occasion  for  the  President  to  exercise  this  power, 
unless  you  suppose  that  the  appointments  will  be  made  in  a  careless  man- 
ner, which  by  no  means  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  If,  then,  you  have  a 
good  officer,  why  should  he  be  made  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  single 
roan?  Suppose  a  colonel  in  your  army  should  disobey  his  orders,  or 
cowardly  flee  before  the  enemy;  what  would  the  general  do?  Would  he 
be  at  liberty  to  dismiss  the  officer  ?  No ;  he  would  suspend  him,  until  a 
court-martial  was  held  to  decide  the  degree  of  guilt.  If  gentlemen  had 
been  content  to  say  that  the  President  might  suspend,  I  should  second 
their  motion,  and  afterward  the  officer  might  be  removed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  to  make  every  officer  of  the  gov- 
•nunent  dq>endent  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  one  roan,  will  be  Testing 
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such  arbitrary  power  in  him  as  to  occasion  every  friend  to  liberty  to  trem- 
ble for  his  country.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  infinite  coo- 
cern,  and  I  should  feel  very  unhappy  if  1  supposed  the  clause  would  re> 
main  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  consider  this  as  a  very  important  subject  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  worthy  of  full  discussion.  In  my  mind,  it 
involves  three  questions :  First,  whether  the  President  has,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, the  right  to  remove  an  officer  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  gentleman  contends  but  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  are  necessary  to  make  the  appointment  in  all  cases,  un- 
less in  inferior  offices,  where  the  contrary  is  established  by  law  ;  but  then 
they  allege  that,  although  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to  the 
appointment,  the  President  alone,  by  the  nature  of  his  office,  has  the  pow- 
er of  removal.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  opinion  is  ill  founded, 
because  this  provision  was  intended  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  by  that 
construction  would  answer  none  at  all.  I  think  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  as  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  as  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  they  are  constituted  as  the  mutual  checks,  each  having  a  negative 
upon  the  other. 

I  consider  it  as  an  established  principle,  that  the  power  which  appoints 
can  also  remove,  unless  there  are  express  exceptions  made.  Now,  the 
power  which  appoints  the  judges  cannot  displace  them,  because  there  is 
a  constitutional  restriction  in  their  favor  ;  otherwise,  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  being  the  power  which  ap- 
pointed them,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  them.  This  is  the  constrao- 
tion  in  England,  where  the  king  had  the  power  of  appointing  judges ;  it 
was  declared  to  be  during  pleasure,  and  they  might  be  removed  when 
the  monarch  thought  proper.  It  is  a  general  principle  in  law,  as  well  as 
reason,  that  there  should  be  the  same  authority  to  remove  as  to  establish. 
It  is  so  in  legislation,  where  the  several  branches  whose  concurrence  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  law,  must  concur  in  repealing  it.  Just  so  I  take  it 
to  be  in  cases  of  appointment ;  and  the  President  alone  may  remove 
when  he  alone  appoints,  as  in  the  case  of  inferior  offices  to  be  established 
by  law. 

Here  another  question  arises  —  whether  this  officer  comes  within  the 
description  of  inferior  officers.  Some  gentlemen  think  not,  because  he  is 
the  head  of  the  department  for  foreign  affairs.  Others  may  perhaps  think 
that,  as  he  is  employed  in  the  executive  department  in  aid  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  is  not  such  an  officer  as  is  understood  by  the  term  heads  of  ife- 
partments  ;  because  the  President  is  the  head  of  the  executive  department, 
in  which  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  serves.  If  this  is  the  construction 
which  gentlemen  put  upon  the  business,  they  may  vest  the  appointment 
in  the  President  alone,  and  the  removal  will  be  in  him  of  consequence. 
But  if  this  reasoning  is  not  admitted,  we  can  by  no  means  vest  the  ap- 
pointment or  removal  in  the  chief  magistrate  alone.  As  the  officer  is  the 
mere  creature  of  the  legislature,  we  may  form  it  under  such  regulations 
as  we  please,  with  such  powers  and  duration  as  we  think  good  policy  re- 
quires. We  may  say  he  shall  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior,  or  that 
he  shall  be  annually  elected ;  we  may  say  he  shall  be  displaced  for  neglect 
of  duty,  and  point  out  how  he  should  be  convicted  of  it,  without  calling 
upon  the  President  or  Senate. 

The  third  question  is,  if  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  authorize  the 
President  alone  to  remove  this  officer,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  vest. him 
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with  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessarj  thtt  he  should  hsfe 
sach  power,  because  the  power  of  suspending  would  answer  all  the  par- 
poses  which  gentlemen  have  in  view  by  giving  the  power  of  removaL  I 
do  not  think  that  the  officer  is  only  to  be  removed  by  impeachinent,  as  is 
argued  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Smith ;)  because  be 
is  the  mere  creature  of  the  law,  and  we  can  direct  him  to  be  removed  oo 
conviction  of  mismanagement  or  inability,  without  calling  upon  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  concurrence.  But  I  believe,  if  we  make  no  such  provisioo, 
he  may  constitutionally  be  removed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  most  expedient 
for  us  to  say  nothing  in  the  clause  on  the  subject 

Mr.  STONE.  I  think  it  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  determine  the 
<piestion  before  us.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  leave  it  to  the  determi- 
iMtion  of  courts  of  law  hereafler.  It  should  be  our  duty,  in  cases  like 
the  present,  to  give  our  opinion  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  question  was  brought  forward,  I  felt  unhappy,  because  my 
mind  was  in  doubt  ;  but  since  then,  I  have  deliberately  reflected  upon  it, 
and  have  made  up  an  opinion  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  consider 
that,  in  general,  every  officer  who  is  appointed  should  be  removed  by  the 
power  that  appoints  him.  It  is  so  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  power 
of  appointing  an  officer  arises  from  the  power  over  the  subject  on  which 
the  officer  is  to  act.  It  arises  from  the  principal,  who  appoints,  having  an 
interest  in,  and  a  right  to  conduct,  the  business  which  he  does  by  means 
of  an  agent ;  therefore  this  officer  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
agent  appointed  for  the  convenient  despatch  of  business.  This  is  my 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  principle  will  operate  from  a  minister  of 
state  down  to  a  tide-waiter.  The  Constitution,  it  is  admitted  by  every 
gentleman,  recognizes  the  principle ;  because  it  has  not  been  denied, 
whenever  general  appointments  are  made  under  the  Constitution,  that 
they  are  to  be  at  will  and  pleasure ;  that  where  an  appointment  is  made 
during' good  behavior,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule;  there  you 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  appoints :  it  is  thus  in  the  case  of 
the  judges. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  whence  originates  the  power  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  officer  under  consideration.  I  presume  it  is  expressly  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  or  clearly  deducible  from  that  instrument,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  erect  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  No  gentleman 
will  consent  to  a  reduction  or  relinquishment  of  that  power.  The  Con- 
stitution has  given  us  the  power  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises :  this  includes  the  power  of  organizing  a  revenue 
board.  It  gives  us  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  this  includes  the  power 
of  establishing  a  board  of  trade:  to  make  war,  and  organize  the  militia; 
this  enables  us  to  establish  a  minister  at  war  :  and  generally  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  these  powers  into  effect.  Now,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  erection  of  this  department  is  expressly  within  the  Conirtitution. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  as  Congrress,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  have 
on  interest  in,  and  power  over,  this  whole  transaction,  that  they  conse- 
quently appoint  and  displace  their  officers.  But  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  takes  away  from  us  the  power  of  appointing  offi- 
cers of  a  certain  description ;  they  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  then  the  Constitution 
limits  the  legislature  in  appointing  certain  officers,  which  would  otherwise 
be  within  their  power. 
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It  will,  then,  become  a  considerable  question,  as  it  has  been  in  my  mind, 
that  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  power  which  appoints  removes  also^ 
and  as  the  power  of  appointment,  by  the  Constitution,  is  placed  m  the 
President  and  Senate,  whether  the  removal  does  not  follow  as  incidental 
to  that  power.  But  I  am  averse  to  that  construction,  as  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  are  sufficient  to  invest  the  legislature  with  complete  power 
for  performing  its  duties ;  and  since  it  has  given  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  and  judging  of  them,  to  the  Senate  and  President,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe  that,  as  they  have  an  immediate  concern  in,  and  con- 
trol over  this  business,  therefore  they  ought  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
moval. It  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  some  other  officers,  that,  agreeih 
bly  to  this  principle,  the  President  alone  ought  to  have  the  sole  power  of 
removal,  because  he  is  interested  in  it,  and  has  tlie  control  over  the  busi- 
ness they  manage ;  for  example,  the  minister  at  war.  The  President  is 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  militia  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  ground  is  narrowed  by  the  Senate  being  combined  with  him  in 
making  trenties ;  though  even  here  the  ground  is  reduced,  because  of  the 
power  combined  in  the  whole  legislature  to  declare  war  and  grant  supplies. 
If  it  is  considered  that  Congress  have  a  right  to  appoint  these  officers,  or 
dictate  the  mode  by  which  they  shall  be  appointed,  —  and  I  calculate  in 
my  own  opinion  the  manner  of  dismission  from  the  mode  of  appointment, 
—  I  should  have  no  doubt  but  we  might  make  such  regulations  as  we 
may  judge  proper.  If  the  Constitution  had  given  no  rule  by  which  ofr 
cers  were  to  be  appointed,  I  should  search  for  one  in  my  own  mind.  But 
as  the  Constitution  has  laid  down  the  rule,  I  consider  the  mode  of  re- 
moval as  clearly  defined  as  by  implication  it  can  be :  it  ought  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  appointment.  What  quality  of  the  human  mind  10 
necessary  for  the  one  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  other  ?  Information, 
impartiality,  and  judgment  in  the  business  to  be  conducted,  are  necessary 
to  make  a  good  appointment.  Are  not  the  same  properties  requisite  for  a 
dismission  1     It  appears  so  to  me. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  delivered  by  some  gentlemen,  that  the 
executive  in  its  nature  implies  the  power  to  appoint  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment. Why  does  it  imply  it?  The  appointment  of  officers  depends  upon 
the  qualities  that  are  necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
men ;  and  the  displacing  of  them,  instead  of  including  the  idea  of  what  is 
necessary  for  an  executive  officer,  includes  the  idea  necessary  for  a  judicial 
one ;  therefore  it  cannot  exist,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  an  executive 
power  is  either  to  appoint  or  displace  the  officers  of  government.  Is  it  a 
political  dogma?  Is  it  founded  in  experience?  If  it  is,  I  confess  it  has 
been  very  long  wrapped  up  in  mysterious  darkness.  As  a  political  rule,  it 
is  not  common  in  the  world,  excepting  monarchies,  where  this  principle 
is  established,  that  the  interest  of  the  state  is  included  in  the  interest 
of  the  prince ;  that  whatever  injures  the  state  is  an  injury  to  the  sovereign; 
because  he  has  a  property  in  the  state  and  the  government,  and  is  to  take 
care  that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  to  be  injured  or  destroyed,  he  being  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  it  appears  a  point 
of  justice  only  to  suffer  him  to  manage  his  own  concerns.  Our  principles 
of  government  are  different ;  and  the  President,  instead  of  being  master 
of  the  people  of  America,  is  only  their  great  servant.  But,  if  it  arises 
from  a  political  dogma,  it  must  be  subject  to  exceptions,  which  hold  good 
as  they  are  applied  to  governments  which  give  greater  or  lesser  proportions 
of  power  to  their  executive.     I  shall  only  remark  that  the  Constitutioi* 
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in  no  one  part  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  supposes  that  the  President  is  the 
ac^e  judge  of  the  merits  of  an  appointment ;  it  is  very  (brciUe  to  my  mimlv 
that  the  Constitution  has  confined  his  sole  appointment  to  the  case  of 
inferior  officers.  It  aJso  strikes  me,  from  the  clause  that  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  that  the  Constitution 
reposes  a  confidence  in  the  Senate  which  it  has  not  done  in  this  officer ; 
and  therefore,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  destroying  that  participation  of 
power  which  the  system  of  government  has  given  to  them. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  give  the  power  of  removal  to  the 
President  alone,  depends  on  this  consideration  :  —  they  are  both  bodies 
chosen  with  equal  care  and  propriety ;  the  people  show  as  much  confidence 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other  ;  the  best  President  and  the  best  Senate,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  will  always  be  chosen  that  they  can  get.  All  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  that  have  been  mentioned  can  be  removed  by  giving 
to  the  President  the  power  of  suspension  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate; 
and  I  think  that  an  attention  to  the  Constitution  will  lead  us  to  decide 
that  this  is  the  only  proper  power  to  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MADISON.  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  know 
that  our  decision  will  involve  the  decision  of  all  similar  cases.  The 
decision  that  is  at  this  time  made  will  become  the  permanent  exposition 
of  the  Constitution  ;  and  on  a  permanent  exposition  of  the  Constituticm 
will  depend  the  genius  and  character  of  the  whole  government.  It  will 
depend,  perhaps,  on  this  decision,  whether  the  government  shall  retain 
that  equilibrium  which  the  Constitution  intended,  or  take  a  direction 
towards  aristocracy,  or  anarchy,  among  the  members  of  the  government. 
Hence,  how  careful  ought  we  to  be  to  give  a  true  direction  to  a  power  so 
critically  circumstanced  !  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  weigh,  with  particular 
attention,  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the 
various  opinions  with  cautious  deliberation.  I  own  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  feel  great  anxiety  upon  this  question.  I  feel  an  anxiety,  because  I  am 
called  upon  to  give  a  decision  in  a  case  that  may  affect  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  under  which  we  act,  and  liberty  itself.  But  all 
that  I  can  do,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  to  weigh  well  every  thing  advanced 
on  both  sides,  with  the  purest  desire  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  be  guided  by  that,  and  an  attachment  to  the  true 
spirit  of  liberty,  whose  influence  I  believe  strongly  predominates  here. 

Several  constructions  have  been  put  upon  the  Constitution  relative  to 
the  point  in  question.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sherman) 
has  advanced  a  doctrine  which  was  not  touched  upon  before.  He  seems 
to  think  (if  I  understood  him  right)  that  the  power  of  displacing  from 
office  is  subject  to  legislative  discretion,  because,  it  having  a  right  to 
create,  it  may  limit  or  modify,  as  is  thought  proper.  I  shall  not  say  but  at 
first  view  this  doctrine  may  seem  to  have  some  plausibility.  But  when  I 
consider  that  the  Constitution  clearly  intended  to  maintain  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  of 
government;  and  when  I  consider  that,  if  the  legislature  has  a  power  such 
as  contended  for,  they  may  subject,  and  transfer,  at  discretion,  powers  from 
one  department  of  government  to  another ;  they  may,  on  that  principle, 
exclude  the  President  altogether  from  exercising  any  authority  in  the 
lemoval  of  officers  ;  they  may  give  it  to  the  Senate  alone,  or  the  President 
and  Senate  combined ;  they  may  vest  it  in  the  whole  Congress,  or  they  may 
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reserve  it  to  be  exercised  by  this  house.  When  I  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  this  doctrine,  and  compare  them  with  the  true  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  I  own  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  it. 

Another  doctrine,  which  has  found  very  respectable  friends,  has  been 
particularly  advocated  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Smith.)  It  is  this :  When  an  officer  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  he  can  only  be  displaced,  from  malfeasance  in  his  office,  by 
impeachment.  I  think  this  would  give  a  stability  to  the  executive  departs 
ment,  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  by  the  heads  of  departments,  which  is 
more  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  republican  governments  in  general^ 
and  this  Constitution  in  particular,  than  any  doctrine  which  has  yet  been 
proposed.  The  danger  to  liberty  —  the  danger  of  maladministration  —  has 
not  yet  been  found  to  lie  so  much  in  the  facility  of  introducing  improper 
persons  into  office,  as  in  the  difficulty  of  displacing  those  who  are  unworthy 
of  the  public  trust.  If  it  is  said  that  an  officer  once  appointed  shall  not 
be  displaced  without  the  formality  required  by  impeachment,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  security  we  have  for  the  faithful  administration  of  the 
government  Every  individual  in  the  long  chain,  which  extends  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  link  of  the  executive  magistracy,  would  find  a 
security  in  his  situation  which  would  relax  his  fidelity  and  promptitude 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  doctrine,  however,  which  seems  to  stand  most  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  power  to  annul  an  appointment  is*  in 
the  nature  of  things,  incidental  to  the  power  which  makes  the  appoint- 
ment. I  agree  that,  if  nothing  more  was  said  in  the  Constitution  than 
that  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate^ 
should  appoint  to  office,  there  would  be  great  force  in  saying  that  the 
power  of  removal  resulted,  by  a  natural  implication,  from  the  power  of 
appointing.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the  Constitution  no  less  explicit 
than  the  one  on  which  the  gentleman's  doctrine  is  founded ;  it  is  that  part 
which  declares  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  association  of  the  Senate  with  the  President,  in 
exercising  that  particular  function,  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ; 
and  exceptions  to  general  rules,  I  conceive,  are  ever  to  be  taken  strictly. 
But  there  is  another  part  of  the  Constitution  which  inclines,  in  my  judg^ 
ment,  to  favor  the  construction  I  put  upon  it :  the  President  is  required 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  If  the  duty  to  see  the 
laws  faithfully  executed  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the  executive  magis- 
trate, it  would  seem  that  it  was  generally  intended  he  should  have  Uiat 
species  of  power  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Now,  if  the  officer,  when  once  appointed,  is  not  to  depend  upon  the 
President  for  his  official  existence,  but  upon  a  distinct  body,  (for  where 
there  are  two  negratives  required,  either  can  prevent  the  removaJ,)  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  how  the  President  can  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed.  It  is  true,  by  a  circuitous  operation,  he  may  obtain  an  impeacl^ 
ment,  and  even  without  this  it  is  not  impossible  he  may  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  an  officer ;  but  would 
this  give  thnt  species  of  control  to  the  executive  magistrate  which  seems 
to  be  required  by  the  Constitution  ?  I  own,  if  my  opinion  was  not  con- 
trary to  that  entertained  by  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  minority  on  this 
question,  I  should  be  doubtful  of  being  mistaken,  when  I  discovered  how 
inconsistent  that  construction  would  make  the  Constitution  with  itself.  I 
eiB  hardly  bring  myself  to  imagine,  the  wisdom  of  the  CooTeotion  who 
framed  the  Constitution  contemplated  such  incongmity. 
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There  is  another  maxim  which  ought  to  direct  us  in  expounding  the 
Constitution,  and  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  laid  down  in  roost  of  the 
constitutions,  or  bills  of  rights,  in  the  republics  of  America,  —  it  is  to  be 
Ibond  in  the  political  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  civilians,  and  is 
every  where  held  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty, —  that  the 
three  great  departments  of  government  be  kept  separate  and  distinct ;  and 
if  in  any  case  they  are  blended,  it  is  in  order  to  admit  a  partial  qualifica- 
tion, in  order  more  effectually  to  guard  against  an  entire  consolidation.  I 
think,  therefore,  when  we  review  the  several  parts  of  this  Constitution, — 
when  it  says  that  the  legislative  powers  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  under  certain  exceptions,  and  the  executive  power  vested 
in  the  President,  with  certain  exceptions,  —  we  must  suppose  they  were 
intended  to  be  kept  separate  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  not  blended, 
and  ought,  consequently,  to  expound  the  Constitution  so  as  to  blend  them 
■a  little  as  possible. 

Every  thing  relative  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  as  distinguished  from 
a  constitutional  question,  seems  to  turn  on  the  danger  of  such  a  pow^ 
Tested  in  the  President  alone.  But  when  I  consider  the  checks  under  which 
he  lies  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  I  own  to  you  I  feel  no  apprehensions 
bat  what  arise  from  the  dangers  incidental  to  the  power  itself;  for  dangers 
will  be  incidental  to  it,  vest  it  where  you  please.  I  will  not  reiterate  what 
was  said  before,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  the  extreme 
improbability  that  any  citizen  will  be  selected  from  the  mass  of  citizens 
who  is  not  highly  distinguished  by  his  abilities  and  worth  :  in  this  alone 
we  have  no  small  security  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  this  power.  But, 
throwing  that  out  of  the  question,  let  us  consider  the  restraints  he  wiP 
feel  after  he  is  placed  in  that  elevated  station.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  power,  in  this  case,  will  not  consist  so  much  in  continuing  a  bad  man 
in  office  as  in  the  danger  of  displacing  a  good  one.  Perhaps  the  great 
danger,  as  has  been  observed,  of  abuse  in  the  executive  power,  lies  in  the 
improper  continuance  of  bad  men  in  office.  But  the  power  we  contend 
lor  will  not  enable  him  to  do  this;  for  if  an  unworthy  man  be  continued 
in  office  by  an  unworthy  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  at 
any  time  impeach  him,  and  the  Senate  can  remove  him,  whether  the 
President  chooses  or  not.  The  danger,  then,  consists  merely  in  this  — 
the  President  can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he 
should  be  continued  in  it.  What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President 
can  feel  for  such  abuse  of  his  power,  and  the  restraints  that  operate  to 
prevent  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house,  before 
the  Senate,  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration ;  for  I  contend  that  the 
wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment 
and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust  But  what  can  be  his  motives  for 
displacing  a  worthy  man  ?  It  must  be,  that  he  may  fill  the  place  with  an 
unworthy  creature  of  his  own.  Can  he  accomplish  this  end  ?  No :  he 
can  place  no  man  in  the  vacancy  whom  the  Senate  shall  not  approve ;  and 
if  he  could  fill  the  vacancy  with  the  man  he  might  choose,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  little  inducement  to  make  an  improper  removal. 

Let  us  consider  the  consequences.  The  injured  man  will  be  supported 
by  the  popular  opinion ;  the  community  will  take  sides  with  him  against 
the  President ;  it  will  facilitate  those  combinations,  and  give  success  to 
those  exertions  which  will  be  pursued  to  prevent  his  reelection.  To  dis- 
place a  man  of  high  merit,  and  who,  from  his  station,  may  be  supposed  a 
nan  of  extensive  influence,  are  considerations  which  will  excite  seriou 
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reflections  beforehand  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  may  fill  the  presiden 
tial  chair :  the  friends  of  those  individuals,  and  the  public  sympathy,  wL . 
be  against  him.  If  this  should  not  produce  his  impeachment  before  tht 
Senate,  it  will  amount  to  an  impeachment  before  the  community,  who  will 
have  the  power  of  punishment  by  refusing  to  reelect  him.  But  suppose 
this  persecuted  individual  cannot  obtain  revenge  in  this  mode  :  there  are 
other  modes  in  which  he  could  make  the  situation  of  the  President  very 
inconvenient,  if  you  suppose  him  resolutely  bent  on  executing  the  dictates 
of  resentment.  If  he  had  not  influence  enough  to  direct  the  vengeance 
of  the  whole  community,  he  may  probably  be  able  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment in  one  or  other  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and,  being  a  man  of  weight, 
talents,  and  influence,  in  either  case  he  may  prove  to  the  President  trouble^ 
some  indeed.  We  have  seen  examples,  in  the  history  of  other  nations, 
which  justify  the  remairk  I  now  have  made :  though  the  prerogatives  of 
the  British  king  are  as  great  as  his  rank,  and  it  is  unquestionably  known 
that  he  has  a  positive  influence  over  both  branches  of  the  legislative  body, 
yet  there  have  been  examples  in  which  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
ministers  has  been  found  to  be  dictated  by  one  or  other  of  those  branches. 
Now,  if  this  is  the  case  with  an  hereditary  monarch,  possessed  of  those 
high  prerogatives,  and  furnished  with  so  many  means  of  influence,  can  we 
suppose  a  JPresident,  elected  for  four  years  only,  dependent  upon  the  pop- 
ular voice,  impeachable  by  the  legislature,  little  if  at  all  distinguished,  for 
wealth,  personal  talents,  or  influence,  from  the  head  of  the  department 
himself;  —  I  sny,  will  he  bid  defiance  to  all  these  considerations,  and 
wantonly  dismiss  a  meritorious  and  virtuous  ofiicer  ?  Such  abuse  of  power 
exceeds  my  conception.  If  any  thing  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  business  of  this  kind,  my  imagination  cannot  extend  to  it  on  anj 
rational  principle. 

But  let  us  not  consider  the  que^ion  on  one  side  only :  there  are  dan- 
gers to  be  contemplated  on  the  other.  Vest  the  power  in  the  Senate 
jointly  with  the  President,  and  you  abolish  at  once  the  great  principle  of 
unity  and  responsibility  in  the  executive  department,  which  was  intended 
for  the  security  of  liberty  and  the  public  good.  If  the  President  should 
possess  alone  the  power  of  removal  from  oflice,  those  who  are  employed 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  will  be  in  their  proper  situation,  and  the  chain 
of  dependence  be  preserved ;  the  lowest  ofiicer,  the  middle  grade,  and  the 
highest,  will  depend,  as  they  ought,  on  the  President,  and  the  President 
on  the  community.  The  chain  of  dependence,  therefore,  terminates  in 
the  supreme  body,  namely,  in  the  people ;  who  will  possess  besides,  in  aid 
of  their  original  power,  the  decisive  engine  of  impeachment.  Take  the 
other  supposition  —  that  the  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
principle  that  the  power  to  displace  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
power  to  appoint.  It  is  declared  by  the  Constitution,  that  we  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  ofiicers  in  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
power  of  removal  being  incidental,  as  stated  by  some  gentlemen.  Where 
does  this  terminate?  If  you  begin  with  the  subordinate  oflicers,  they  are 
dependent  on  their  superior,  he  on  the  next  superior,  and  he,  on  whom  t— ^ 
on  the  Senate,  a  permanent  body,  by  its  peculiar  mode  of  election,  in 
reality  existing  forever  —  a  body  possessing  that  proportion  of  aristocratic 
power  which  the  Constitution  no  doubt  thought  wise  to  be  established  in 
the  system,  but  which  some  have  strongly  excepted  against.  And,  let  me 
ask,  gentlemen,  is  there  equal  security  in  this  case  as  in  the  other  ?  Shall 
we  trust  the  Senate,  responsible  to  individual  legislatures,  rather  than  the 
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ponoo  who  is  responsible  to  the  whole  communitj  t  It  is  troe,  the  Senata 
do  not  hold  their  offices  for  life,  like  aristocracies  recorded  io  the  historic 
page ;  yet  the  fact  is,  they  will  not  possess  that  responsibility  ibr  the  exer- 
cise of  executive  powers  which  would  render  it  safe  for  us  to  vest  such 
powers  in  them.  What  an  aspect  will  this  give  to  the  executive !  Instead 
of  keeping  the  departments  of  government  distinct,  you  make  an  execu- 
tive out  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  you  make  the  executive  a  two- 
beaded  monster,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hainp* 
shire,  (Mr.  Livermore ;)  you  destroy  the  great  principle  of  refiponsibility, 
and  perhaps  have  the  creature  divided  in  its  will,  defeating  the  very  pur- 
poses  for  which  a  unity  in  the  executive  was  instituted. 

These  objections  do  not  lie  against  such  an  arrangement  as  the  bill  ea- 
tablishes.  I  conceive  that  the  President  is  sufficiently  accountable 
to  the  community :  and  if  this  power  is  vested  in  him,  it  will  be  vested 
where  its  nature  requires  it  should  be  vested  :  if  any  thing  in  its  nature  is 
executive,  it  must  be  that  power  which  is  employed  in  superintending,  and 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed ;  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 
but  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  therefore,  those  who  are  over 
such  officers  naturally  possess  the  executive  power.  If  any  other  doctrine 
be  admitted,  what  is  the  consequence?  You  may  set  the  Senate  at  the 
bead  of  the  executive  department,  or  you  may  require  that  the  officers  hold 
their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  if  you 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  shall  appoint  them ;  and  by  this  means  yoa 
link  together  two  branches  of  the  government  which  the  preservation  of 
liberty  requires  to  be  constantly  separated. 

Another  species  of  argument  has  been  urged  against  this  clause.  It  it 
said  that  it  is  improper,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  to  come  to  any  decision 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  said  by  one  gentleman  that  it  would  be  offi* 
cious  in  this  branch  of  the  legislature  to  expound  the  Constitution,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  division  of  power  between  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  incontrovertiblv  of  as  much  importance  to  this  branch  of  the 
ffovernment  as  to  any  other,  that  the  Constitution  be  preserved  entire.  It 
IS  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  us,  to  take  care  that  the  powers  of 
the  Constitution  be  preserved  entire  to  every  department  of  government 
The  breach  of  the  Constitution  in  one  point  will  facilitate  the  breach  in 
another :  a  breach  in  this  point  may  destroy  the  equilibrium  by  which  the 
house  retains  its  consequence  and  share  of  power ;  therefore  we  are  not 
chargeable  with  an  officious  interference.  Besides,  the  bill,  before  it  can 
have  effect,  must  be  submitted  to  both  those  branches  who  are  particular- 
ly interested  in  it ;  the  Senate  may  negative,  or  the  President  may  object, 
if  he  thinks  it  unconstitutional. 

But  the  great  objection,  drawn  from  the  source  to  which  the  last  argu- 
ments would  lead  us,  is,  that  the  legislature  itself  has  no  right  to  expound 
the  Constitution ;  that  wherever  its  meaning  is  doubtful,  you  must  leave  it 
to  take  its  course,  until  the  judiciary  is  called  upon  to  declare  its  meaning. 
I  acknowledge,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  government,  that  the  exposition 
of  the  laws  and  Constitution  devolves  upon  the  judicial ;  but  I  beg  to  know 
upon  what  principle  it  can  be  contended  that  any  one  department  draws 
from  the  Constitution  greater  powers  than  another,  in  marking  out  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  the  several  departments.  The  Constitution  is  the 
charter  of  the  people  in  the  government ;  it  specifies  certain  great  powers 
as  absolutely  granted,  and  marks  out  the  departments  to  exercise  them. 
If  the  constitutional  boundary  of  either  be  brought  into  question,  I  do  not 
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•ee  that  any  one  of  these  independent  departments  has  more  right  than 
another  to  declare  their  seutirnents  on  that  point. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  admitted  case.  There  is  not  one  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  1  recollect  —  there  is  not  one  in  the  United 
States —  in  which  provision  is  made  for  a  particular  authority  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  constitutional  division  of  power  between  the  branches 
of  the  government  In  all  systems,  there  are  points  which  must  be  ad* 
justed  by  the  departments  themselves,  to  which  no  one  of  them  is  compe- 
tent. If  it  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  there  is  no  resource  left  but 
the  will  of  the  community,  to  be  collected  in  some  mode  to  be  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  or  one  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  fair  question,  whether  this  great  point  may  not  as  well  be  decided,  at 
least  by  the  whole  legislature,  as  by  part —  by  us,  as  well  as  by  the  executive 
or  the  judicial.  As  1  think  it  will  be  equally  constitutional,  I  cannot  im- 
agine it  will  be  less  safe,  that  the  exposition  should  issue  from  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  than  any  other ;  and  the  more  so,  because  it  involves  in  the 
decision  the  opinions  of  both  those  departments  whose  powers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  affected  by  it.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  this  question 
could  come  before  the  judges  to  obtain  a  fair  and  solemn  decision  ;  but  even 
if  it  were  the  case  that  it  could,  I  should  suppose,  at  least  while  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  led  by  passion,  disturbed  by  faction,  or  deceived  by  any 
discolored  medium  of  sight,  but  while  there  is  a  desire  in  all  to  see  and  be 
guided  by  the  benignant  ray  of  truth,  that  the  decision  may  be  made  with 
the  most  advantage  by  the  legislate  itself 

My  conclusion  from  these  reflections  is,  that  it  will  be  constitutional  to 
retain  the  clause;  that  it  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
must  be  established  by  fair  construction  —  and  a  construction  which,  upon 
the  whole,  not  only  consists  with  liberty,  but  is  more  favorable  to  it  than 
any  one  of  the  interpretations  that  have  been  proposed. 

Mr.  GERRY.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  with  the  gentleman  last  up,  that 
it  is  of  importance  to  decide  this  question  on  its  true  principles ;  and  am 
free  to  declare  that  I  shall  be  as  ready  to  oppose  every  innovation  or  en- 
croachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  executive,  as  upon  those  of  the  legisla- 
tive. I  conceive  myself  bound  to  do  this,  not  only  by  oath,  but  by  an  ob- 
ligation equally  stron;^  —  I  mean  the  obligation  of  honor. 

I  wish,  sir,  to  consider  this  question  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  unconstitutional.  I  have  listened  with  attention  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  on  both  sides ;  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the 
clause  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  as  any  set  of  words  which 
could  possibly  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

There  are  two  questions  relative  to  this  clause  —  the  first,  whether  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  has  delegated  to  the  government  the  power  of  re- 
moval; and  the  second,  to  whom?  That  they  have  delegated  such  power 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  clause  —  who 
justly  say,  if  the  power  is  not  delegated,  the  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
declaring  the  appointment  of  judges  to  be  during  good  behavior,  would  be 
nugatory,  unless  some  branch  of  government  could  otherwise  have  removed 
them  from  office.  As  to  the  second  question,  it  depends  upon  the  first : 
if  the  power  is  delegated,  it  must  vest  in  some  part  of  the  government. 
The  gentlemen  will  agree  that  this  house  has  not  the  power  of  removal ; 
they  will  also  agree  that  it  does  not  vest  in  the  judicial :  then  it  must  vest 
in  the  President,  or  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.    In  either  of  these  cases,  the  olause  is  altogether  useless  ano 
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natatory.  It  is  useless  if  the  power  vests  in  the  President;  because,  wbea 
the  question  comes  before  him,  he  will  decide  upon  the  proTision  made  in 
the  Constitution,  and  not  on  what  is  contained  in  this  clause.  If  the  pow> 
er  vests  in  the  President  and  Senate,  the  Senate  will  not  consent  to  paM 
the  bill  with  this  clause  in  it ;  therefore  the  attempt  b  nugatory  :  but  if  the 
Senate  will  assent  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President 
alone,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  use  it  so,  then,  in  that  case,  the  clause 
is,  as  I  said  before,  both  useless  and  nugatory. 

The  second  question  which  I  proposed  to  examine  is,  to  whom  the 
power  of  removal  is  committed.  The  gentlemen  in  favor  of  this  clause 
have  not  shown  that,  if  the  construction  that  the  power  vests  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  is  admitted,  it  will  be  an  improper  construction.  I  call 
on  gentlemen  to  point  out  the  impropriety,  if  they  discover  any.  To  me 
it  appears  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  several  clauses  of  the  Constitution; 
while  their  construction  produces  a  clashing  of  powers,  and  renders  of 
none  effect  some  powers  the  Senate  by  express  grants  possess.  What  be- 
comes of  their  power  of  appointing,  when  the  President  can  remove  at 
discretion  ?  Their  power  of  judging  is  rendered  vain  by  the  President's 
dismission ;  for  the  power  of  judging  implies  the  power  of  dismissing,  which 
will  be  totally  insignificant  in  its  operation,  if  the  President  can  imme- 
diately dismiss  an  officer  whom  they  have  judged  and  declared  innocent. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  will  be  subject  to  an  impeachment  for  dis- 
missing a  good  man.  This,  in  my  mind,  involves  an  absurdity.  How  can 
the  house  impeach  the  President  for  doiqg  an  act  which  the  legislature  has 
submitted  to  his  discretion  1 

But  what  consequence  may  result  from  giving  the  President  the  absolute 
control  over  all  officers  ?  Among  the  rest,  I  presume  he  is  to  have  au  un- 
limited control  over  the  officers  of  the  treasury.  I  think,  if  this  is  the  casCv 
you  may  as  well  give  him  at  once  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  ;  for  of 
what  use  is  it  to  make  laws  on  this  head,  when  the  President,  by  looking 
at  the  officer,  can  make  it  his  interest  to  break  them  ?  We  may  expect 
to  see  institutions  arising  under  the  control  of  the  revenue,  and  not  of 
the  law. 

Little,  then,  will  it  answer  to  say  that  we  can  impeach  the  President, 
when  he  can  cover  all  his  crimes  by  an  application  of  the  revenue  to  those 
who  are  to  try  him.  This  application  would  certainly  be  made  in  case  of 
a  corrupt  President  And  it  is  against  corruption  in  him  that  we  must 
endeavor  to  guard.  Not  that  we  fear  any  thing  from  the  virtuous  character 
who  now  fills  the  executive  chair ;  he  is  perhaps  to  be  safer  trusted  with 
such  a  power  than  any  man  on  earth  ;  but  it  is  to  secure  us  against  those 
who  may  hereafter  obtrude  themselves  into  power. 

But  if  we  ffive  the  President  the  power  to  remove,  (though  I  contend,  if 
the  Constitution  has  not  given  it  him,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can, 
—  except  the  people,  by  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution, — though  I  will 
suppose  it  for  argument's  sake,)  you  virtually  give  him  a  considerable  power 
over  the  appointment,  independent  of  the  Senate;  for  if  the  Senate  should 
reject  his  first  nomination,  which  will  probably  be  his  favorite,  he  must 
continue  to  nominate  till  the  Senate  concur  :  then,  immediately  after  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  he  may  remove  the  officer,  and  introduce  his  own 
creature,  as  he  has  this  power  expressly  by  the  Constitution.  The  influ- 
ence created  by  this  circumstance  would  prevent  his  removal  from  an 
office  which  he  held  by  a  temporary  appointment  from  his  patron. 

This  has  been  suj^pNoeed  by  some  gentlemen  to  he  an  omitted  case,  and 
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that  Congress  have  the  power  of  snpplyiiur  the  defect.  Let  gentlemen 
consider  the  ground  on  which  they  tread.  If  it  is  an  omitted  case,  an  at* 
tempt  in  the  legislature  to  supply  the  defect  will  be,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  But  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  way  pointed 
out  by  the  fifth  article  of  that  instrument ;  and  an  attempt  to  amend  it  in 
any  other  way  may  be  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  perhaps  something 
worse.  From  this  view  of  our  situation,  gentlemen  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
consent  to  strike  out  the  clause. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  three  estates  —  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Neither  of  these  can  be  represented  by  the  other ;  but  they  conjointly  can 
form  constructions  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  have  been  obtained, 
sword  in  hand,  from  the  crown.  These,  with  the  legislative  acts,  form 
the  British  constitution ;  and  if  there  is  an  omitted  case,  Parliament  has  a 
right  to  make  provision  for  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  America,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  estate.  The  people  have  expressly  granted  certain 
powers  to  Congress,  and  they  alone  had  the  right  to  form  the  Constitution. 
In  doing  so,  they  directed  a  particular  mode  of  making  amendments,  which 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  depart  from. 

The  system,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  in  many  parts  obscure.  If  Congress 
are  to  explain  and  declare  what  it  shall  be,  they  certainly  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  it  what  they  please.  It  has  been  a  strong  objection 
to  the  Constitution,  that  it  was  remarkably  obscure ;  nay,  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  was  studiously  obscure  —  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  every  purpose  by  Congress.  By  this  very  act,  the  house  are  assuming 
a  power  to  alter  the  Constitution.  The  people  of  America  can  never  be 
safe,  if  Congress  have  a  right  to  exercisq  the  power  of  giving  constructions 
to  the  Constitution  different  from  the  original  instrument.  Such  a  power 
would  render  the  most  important  clause  in  the  Constitution  nugatory ;  and 
one  without  which,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  this  system  of  government  never 
would  have  been  ratified.  If  the  people  were  to  find  that  Congress  meant 
to  alter  it  in  this  way,  they  would  revolt  at  the  idea :  it  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the  feelings  of  every  freeman 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  the  power  to  advise  the  President  in  appointing  officers  is 
an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  To  what  general  rule  ?  That  the 
President,  being  an  executive  officer,  has  the  right  of  appointing.  From 
whence  is  this  general  rule  drawn  ?  Not  from  the  Constitution,  nor  from 
custom,  because  the  state  governments  are  generally  against  it.  Before 
the  gentleman  had  reasoned  from  this  generu  rule,  he  ought  to  have  de- 
monstrated that  it  was  one.  He  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  President, 
ez  officio^  had  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  from  office ;  that  it  was 
necessarily  vested  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully 
executed,  and  he  could  not  discharge  this  trust  without  the  power  of 
removal.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  power  of  suspension,  which  we  are 
willing  to  give,  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ?  In  case  the  Senate 
should  not  be  sitting,  the  officer  could  be  suspended ;  and  at  their 
next  session  the  causes  which  require  his  removal  might  be  inquired  inta 

It  is  said  to  be  incumbent  on  us  to  keep  the  departments  distinct.  I  agree 
to  this;  but,  then,  I  ask,  what  department  is  the  Senate  of,  when  it  exer- 
cises its  power  of  appointment  or  removal  1  If  legislative,  it  shows  that 
the  power  of  appointment  is  not  an  executive  power ;  but  if  it  exercises 
the  power  as  an  executive  branch  of  government,  there  is  no  miiung  of 
VOL.  IV.  49  33 
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the  depanineiits ;   and  therefore  the  gentleman's  objections  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  dangers  which  lie  against  investing  this  power  jointly  in  the  Senate 
and  President,  have  been  pointed  out ;  but  I  think  them  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  dangers  arising  from  investing  it  in  the  President 
alone.  It  was  said  that  the  community  would  take  part  with  the  injured 
officer  against  the  President,  and  prevent  his  reelection.  I  admit  that  the 
injured  officer  may  be  a  man  of  influence  and  talents ;  yet  it  is  fifty  to  one 
against  him,  when  he  is  opposed  by  such  a  powerful  antagonist.  It  is  said 
that,  if  the  Senate  should  have  this  power,  the  government  would  contain 
a  two-headed  monster ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  it  consists  in  blending 
the  power  of  making  treaties  and  appointing  officers,  —  as  executive  officers, 
with  their  legislative  powers,  the  Senate  is  already  a  two-headed  monster. 
If  it  is  a  two-headed  monster,  let  us  preserve  it  a  consistent  one ;  for  sure- 
ly it  will  be  a  very  inconsistent  monster,  while  it  has  the  power  of  appoints 
ing,  if  you  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  removing.  It  was  said  that  the  judges 
could  not  have  the  power  of  deciding  on  this  subject,  because  the  Consti- 
tution was  silent ;  but  I  may  ask  if  the  judges  are,  ez  officio,  jndges  of  the 
law;  and  whether  they  would  not  be  bound  to  declare  the  law  a  nullity,  if 
this  clause  is  continued  in  it,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 
There  is  a  clause  in  this  system  of  government  that  makes  it  their  duty : 
1  allude  to  that  which  authorizes  the  President  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
the  heads  of  departments  in  writing ;  so  the  President  and  Senate  may  re- 
quire the  opinion  of  the  judges  respecting  this  power,  if  they  have  any 
doubts  concerning  it. 

View  the  matter  in  any  point  of  light,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ad- 
mit this  clause.  It  is  both  useless  and  unnecessarv ;  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution,  and  is  an  officious  interference  of  the  house  in  a  business 
which  does  not  properly  come  before  them.  We  expose  ourselves  to  most 
dangerous  innovations  by  future  legislatures,  which  may  finally  overttim 
the  Constitution  itself. 

•  

Mr.  BENSON.  I  will  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the 
true  construction  is,  that  the  President  .ilone  has  the  power  of  removal,  but 
will  state  a  case  to  show  the  embarrassment  which  must  arise  bv  a  combi- 
nation  of  the  senatorial  and  legislative  authority  in  this  particular.  I  will 
instance  the  officer  to  which  the  bill  relates.  To  him  will  necessarily  be 
committed  negotiations  with  the  ministers  of  foreign  courts.  This  is  a 
very  delicate  trust.  The  supreme  executive  officer,  in  superintending  this 
department,  may  be  entangled  with  suspicions  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
relative  to  the  transactions  of  the  officer,  and  such  as,  from  circumstances, 
would  be  injurious  4o  name  :  indeed,  he  may  be  so  situated,  that  he  will 
not,  cannot,  give  the  evidence  of  his  suspicion.  Now,  thus  circumstanced, 
suppose  he  should  propose  to  the  Senate  to  remove  the  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs:  are  we  to  expect  the  Senate  will,  without  any  reason  being 
assigned,  implicitly  submit  to  his  proposition  ?     They  will  not. 

Suppose  he  should  say  he  suspected  the  man's  fidelity  :  they  would  say, 
"  We  must  proceed  farther,  and  know  the  reasons  for  this  suspicion  ; "  they 
would  insist  on  a  full  communication.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  man  will 
not  have  a  single  friend  in  the  Senate  who  will  contend  for  a  fair  trial  and 
ful\  hearing?  The  President,  then,  becomes  the  plaintiff,  and  the  secretary 
the  defendant.  The  Senate  are  sitting  in  judgment  between  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  and  a  subordinate  officer.  Now,  I  submit 
to  the  candor  of  the  gentlemen,  whether  this  looks  like  good  govemmeiit. 
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Yet,  in  every  instance  when  the  President  thinks  proper  to  have  an  officer 
removed,  this  absurd  scene  must  be  displayed.  How  much  better,  even 
on  principles  of  expediency,  will  it  be  that  the  President  alone  have  the 
power  of  removal ! 

fiut  suppose  the  Senate  to  be  joined  with  the  President  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  removal ;  what  mode  will  they  proceed  in  ?  Shall  the 
President  always  propose  the  removal,  or  shall  the  Senate  undertake  this 
part  of  the  business?  If  so,  how  are  they  to  act  ?  There  is  no  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  obliges  the  President  to  meet  them,  to  state  hb 
reasons  for  any  measure  he  may  recommend.  Are  they  to  wait  upon  the 
President?  In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  introducing  this  clashing  of 
the  powers,  which  the  Constitution  has  given  to  the  executive,  will  be 
destructive  of  the  great  end  of  the  government.  So  far  will  restraining 
the  powers  of  that  department  be  from  producing  security  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  that  they  would  inevitably  be  swallowed  up  by  an  aristo- 
cratic body. 

Mr.  SEDGWICK.  It  will  be  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  this  officer, 
without  observing  on  the  subject  at  large,  is  merely  to  supply  a  natural 
incompetency  in  man :  in  other  words,  if  we  could  find  a  President  capa- 
ble of  executing  this  and  all  other  business  assigned  him,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  introduce  any  other  officer  to  aid  him.  It  is  then  merelj 
from  necessity  that  we  institute  such  an  office ;  because  all  the  duties  de- 
tailed in  the  bill  are,  by  the  Constitution,  pertaining  to  the  department  of 
the  executive  magistrate.  If  the  question  respected  the  expediency,  1 
should  be  content  to  advocate  it  on  that  ground,  if  expediency  is  at  all  to 
be  considered.  Gentlemen  will  perceive  that  this  man  is  as  much  an  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  the  President,  as  the  pen  is  the  instrument  of  the 
secretary  in  corresponding  with  foreign  courts.  If,  then,  the  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  President,  one  would  suppose, 
on  the  principle  of  expediency,  this  officer  should  be  dependent  upon  him. 
It  would  seem  incongruous  and  absurd,  that  an  officer  who,  in  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things,  was  dependent  on  his  principal,  and  appointed 
merely  to  execute  such  business  as  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  his 
superior,  (for  this  business,  I  contend,  is  committed  solely  to  his  charge,) 
—  I  say  it  would  be  absurd,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  continue  such  a 
person  in  office  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President,  who  is  responsible 
that  the  business  be  conducted  with  propriety,  and  for  the  general  interest 
of  the  nation.  The  President  is  made  responsible,  and  shall  he  not  judge 
of  the  talents,  abilities,  and  integrity  of  his  instruments? 

Will  you  depend  on  a  man  who  has  imposed  upon  the  President,  and 
continue  him  in  office  when  he  is  evidently  disquali^ed,  unless  he  c:in  be 
removed  by  impeachment?  If  this  idea  should  prevail, —  which  God  for- 
bid !  —  what  would  be  the  result?  Suppose  even  that  he  should  be  remov- 
able by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  what  a  wretched 
situation  might  not  our  public  councils  be  involved  in !  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  secretary  in  whom  he  discovers  a  great  degree  of  ignorance,  or 
a  total  incapacity  to  conduct  the  business  he  has  assigned  him ;  suppose 
him  inimical  to  the  President;  or  suppose  any  of  the  great  variety  of  cases 
which  would  be  good  cause  for  removal,  and  impress  the  propriety  of  such 
a  measure  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  President,  without  any  other  evi- 
dence than  what  exists  in  his  own  ideas  from  a  contemplation  of  the  man's 
conduct  and  character  day  by  day ;  what,  let  me  ask,  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence if  the  Senate  are  to  be  applied  to  ?    If  they  are  to  do  ^n.")  Nkvvci^\^ 
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tlfis  business,  I  presame  Ibey  are  to  deliberate,  because  tbej  tre  to  %iMm 
and  consent ;  if  tbey  are  to  deliberate,  jou  put  tbem  belween  Uie  officer 
and  tbe  President;  tbey  are  tbeii  to  inquire  into  tbe  causes  of  removal; 
the  President  must  produce  his  testimony.  How  b  tbe  qoestioo  lo  be  iB> 
vestigated  ?  —  because,  I  presume,  there  must  be  some  rational  rule  ibr 
conducting  this  business. 

Is  the  President  to  be  sworn  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  and  to  brmg  for- 
ward facts  ?  or  are  they  to  admit  suspicion  as  testimony  ?  or  is  the  word  of 
the  President  to  be  taken  at  all  events  7  If  so,  this  check  is  not  of  the 
least  efficacy  in  nature.  But  if  proof  is  necessary,  what  is  then  tbe  con- 
sequence ?  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  case  is  very  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be  removed,  tbe  efiect 
cannot  be  produced ;  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the 
necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence?  Some 
gentlemen  contend  not ;  then  the  object  will  be  lost.  Shall  a  man,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  saddled  upon  the  President,  who  has  been  appointed 
for  no  other  purpose,  in  the  creation,  but  to  aid  the  President  in  perform- 
ing certain  duties  ?  Shall  he  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will 
of  the  President  ?  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  ?  Are  you  to  look 
for  it  in  the  President,  who  has  no  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to 
remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfully  7  Without  you  make 
him  responsible,  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your 
system.  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a 
long  acquaintance  with  the  conduct  of  an  officer?  But  so  much  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  that  I  will  add  no  further  observations  upon  it 

Let  me  ask,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  striking  out  these  words  f 
Is  the  officer  to  be  continued  during  an  indefinite  time  ?  for  it  has  been 
contended  that  he  cannot  be  removed  but  by  impeachment.  Others  have 
contended  that  he  is  always  in  the  power  of  them  who  appoint  him.  But 
who  will  undertake  to  remove  him  ?  Will  the  President  undertake  to  ex- 
ercise an  authority  which  has  been  so  much  doubted  here,  and  which  will 
appear  to  be  determined  against  him  if  we  consent  to  strike  out  the  words? 
Will  tlie  Senate  undertake  to  exercise  this  power  ?  I  apprehend  they  will 
not.  But  if  they  should,  would  they  not  also  be  brought  before  the  judges, 
to  show  by  what  authority  they  did  it  ?  because  it  is  supposed  by  one  gen- 
tleman, that  the  case  might  go  before  that  tribunal,  if  the  President  alone 
removed  the  officer.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Gentlemen  tell  yoo, 
the  man  who  is  displaced  must  apply  for  a  mandamus  to  admit  him  to  his 
office.  I  doubt  much  if  this  would  be  adequate  to  the  purpose.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  mandamus  should  be  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  President  and  Senate,  to  the  legislature,  or  to  the  people. 
Could  the  President  be  compelled  to  answer  to  a  civil  suit,  for  exercising 
the  power  vested  in  him  by  law  and  by  the  Constitution  ?  The  question 
upon  either  of  those  points  would  be  involved  in  doubts  and  difficulties. 

If  these  observations  strike  the  committee  in  the  same  point  of  light, 
and  with  the  same  force,  as  they  have  struck  my  mind,  they  will  proceed 
to  determine  the  present  question ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  de- 
termine rififht 

Mr.  LEE.     I  contend  we  have  the  power  to  modify  the  establishmeu 
of  offices.     So  ought  we,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  modify  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  which  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  the 
three  branches  distinct ;  by  informing  the  people  where  to  look,  in  order 
to  guard  against  improper  executive  acts.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  lo  vfHt 
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til  executive  power,  belonging  to  the  gorerhment,  where  the  Corventiob 
intended  it  should  be  plac^.  It  add8  to  the  responsibilttjr  of  the  most  f^ 
sponsible  branch  of  the  goTemment ;  and  without  responsibility,  we  should 
have  little  security  against  the  depredations  and  gigantic  strides  of  arbi- 
trary power.  I  say  it  is  necessary,  sir,  to  hold  up  a  single  and  specific 
object  to  the  public  jealousy  to  watch ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  connect 
the  power  of  removal  with  the  President.  The  executive  is  the  source  of 
all  appointments :  is  his  responsibility  complete  unless  he  has  the  power 
of  removal  ?  If  he  has  this  power,  it  will  be  his  fault  if  any  wicked  or 
mischievous  act  is  committed ;  and  he  will  hardly  expose  himself  to  the 
resentment  of  three  millions  of  people,  of  whom  he  holds  his  power,  and 
to  whom  he  is  accountable  every  four  years. 

If  the  power  of  removal  is  vested  in  the  Senate,  it  is  evident,  at  a  single 
view,  that  the  responsibility  is  dissipated,  because  the  fault  cannot  be  fixed 
on  any  individual :  besides,  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  not  account- 
able to  the  people ;  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  state  legislatures ; 
but  even  if  they  were,  they  have  no  powers  to  enable  them  to  decide  with 
propriety  in  the  case  of  removals,  and  therefore  are  improper  persons  to 
exercise  such  authority. 

Mr.  BOUDINOT.  Sir,  the  efficacy  of  your  government  may  depend 
upon  the  determination  of  this  house  respecting  the  present  question.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  certainly  attend  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  in  making 
a  decision ;  indeed,  I  never  wish  to  see  them  departed  from  or  construed, 
if  the  government  can  possibly  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  other  manner. 
But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that  Congress  have  no  right  to 
modify  principles  established  by  the  Constitution  ;  for,  if  this  doctrine  be 
true,  we  have  no  business  here.  Can  the  Constitution  be  executed,  if  its 
principles  are  not  modified  by  the  legislature  t  A  Supreme  Court  is  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution ;  but  do  gentlemen  contend  that  we  cannot 
modify  that  court,  direct  the  manner  in  which  its  functions  shall  be  per- 
formed, and  assign  and  limit  its  jurisdiction?  I  conceive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ingenious  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  White,) 
and  the  ingenious  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr 
Smith,)  that  there  has  not  been,  nor  can  be,  any  solid  reason  adduced  to 
prove  that  this  house  has  not  power  to  modify  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  is  the  principle  now  in  dispute  to  be  found  in  the  Consti- 
tution? If  it  is  to  be  found  there,  it  will  serve  as  a  line  to  direct  the 
modification  by  Congress.  But  we  are  told  that  the  members  of  this 
house  appear  to  be  afraid  to  carry  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  into 
effect.  I  believe,  sir,  we  were  not  sent  here  to  carry  into  effect  every 
principle  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  I  hope,  whenever  we  are  convinced  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  to  carry  any  of  them  into  effect,  we 
shall  not  hesitate. 

The  principle  of  the  Constitution  is,  generally,  to  vest  the  government 
in  three  branches.  I  conceive  this  to  be  completely  done,  if  we  allow  for 
one  or  two  instances,  where  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  are' 
intermixed,  and  the  case  of  impeachment.  These  cases  I  take  to  be 
exceptions  to  a  principle  which  is  highly  esteemed  in  America.  Let 
gentlemen  attend  to  what  was  said  by  some  of  the  conventions  when  they 
ratified  the  Constitution.  One  great  objection  was,  that  the  powers  were' 
not  totally  separated.  The  same  objection  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  among 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Now,  I  con- 
ceive, if  we  do  any  thing  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  people  to  the  ConsCi^ 
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tution,  we  ought  Hot  to  modify  the  principle  of  the  gOTernmeat  so  as  to 
idbrease  the  evil  complained  of,  by  a  further  blending  of  the  executiTe  and 
legislative  powers,  and  that  too  upon  construction,  when  gentlemen  deny 
tlut  we  ought  to  use  construction  in  any  case. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  Constitution,  and  consider,  from  the  terms  and 
principles  of  it,  in  whom  this  power  is  vested.  It  is  said  by  some  gentle- 
men to  be  an  omitted  case.  I  shall  take  up  the  other  principle,  which  is 
easier  to  be  maintained,  —  that  it  is  not  an  omitted  case,  —  and  say  the 
power  of  removal  is  vested  in  the  President.  I  shall  also  take  up  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  (Mr.  White,)  at  the 
beginning  of  this  argument,  that,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  all  executive 
powers,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  person  who  appoints  should  re- 
move. This  leads  me  to  consider  in  whom  the  appointment  is  vested  by 
the  Constitution.  The  President  nominates  and  appoints :  he  is  further 
expressly  authorized  to  commission  all  officers.  Now,  does  it  appear, 
from  this  distribution  of  power,  that  the  Senate  appoints  ?  Does  an  officer 
exercise  powers  by  authority  of  the  Senate  ?  No.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  his  authority.  He  appoints,  but 
under  a  check.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  but 
after  that  is  obtained,  I  ask,  who  appoints?  who  vests  the  officer  with  au- 
thority ?  who  commissions  him  ?  The  President  does  these  acts  by  his 
sole  power ;  but  they  are  exercised  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  another 
branch  of  government  If,  therefore,  the  officer  receives  his  authority 
and  commission  from  the  President,  surely  the  removal  follows  as  co- 
incident. 

Now,  let  us  examine  whether  this  construction  consists  with  the  true 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  general  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
It  consists  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Constitution,  because  the 
executive  power  is  given  to  the  President,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  his  inca- 
pacity that  we  are  called  upon  to  appoint  assistants  Mention,  to  be  sure, 
is  made  of  principal  officers  in  departments;  out  it  is  from  construc- 
tion only  that  we  derive  our  power  to  constitute  this  particular  office.  If 
we  were  not  at  liberty  to  modify  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  erect  an  office  of  foreign  affairs.  If  we  establish  an 
office  avowedly  to  aid  the  President,  we  leave  the  conduct  of  it  to  his 
discretion.  Hence  the  whole  executive  is  to  be  left  with  him,  agreeably 
to  this  maxim  —  All  executive  power  shall  he  vested  in  a  President.  But 
how  does  this  comport  with  the  true  interest  of  the  United  States?  Let 
me  ask  gentlemen  where  they  suspect  danger.  Is  it  not  made  expressly 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  to  obey  such  orders  as  shall  be 
given  to  him  by  the  President  ?  And  would  you  keep  in  office  a  man  who 
should  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  the  duties  assigned  him  ?  Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  for  the  administration  ?  He  certainly  is.  How,  then,  can 
the  public  interest  suffer  ? 

Then,  if  we  find  it  to  be  naturally  inferred,  from  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  coincident  with  the  nature  of  his  duty,  that  this  officer  should 
be  dependent  upon  him,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  for  what 
purpose  shall  Congress  refuse  a  legislative  declaration  of  the  Constitution, 
and  leave  it  to  remain  a  doubtful  point  ?  Because,  if  Congress  refuses  to 
determine,  we  cannot  conceive  that  others  will  be  more  entitled  to  decide 
upon  it  than  we  are.  This  will  appear  to  give  ground  for  what  the  gentle 
men  have  asserted — that  we  arc  afraid  to  carry  the  Constitution  into 
eflfect.     This,  I  apprehend,  would  not  be  doing  our  duty. 
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Gentlemen  say  they  have  a  sufficient  remedy  for  e^ery  evil  likely  to  i^ 
suh  from  connecting  the  Senate  with  the  President.  This  they  propose  to 
do  by  allowing  the  power  of  suspension.  This,  in  the  first  place,  does  nol 
answer  the  end  ;  because  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  officer  may  not  be 
displaced  after  a  hearing  before  the  Senate ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  whole  course  of  reasoning  pursued  by  the 
gentlemen  in  opposition.  I  would  ask  them,  if  the  Constitution  does  not 
give  to  the  Pre^^ident  the  power  of  removal,  what  part  is  it  that  gives  the 
power  of  suspension  ?  If  you  will  in  one  case  construe  the  ConstitutioOy 
you  may  do  it  in  another ;  for  I  look  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  give  the  power 
of  suspension,  by  implication,  as  to  give  the  full  power  of  removal.  Gen- 
tlemen, observe  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  President  has  no  express 
right  to  the  power  of  suspension ;  and  that,  if  he  is  to  exercise  it,  it  mitst 
be  drawn,  by  constructive  reasoning  alone,  from  the  Constitution.  If  we 
are  to  exercise  our  authority,  we  had  better  at  once  give  a  power  that 
would  answer  two  valuable  purposes,  than  one  altogether  nugatory.  In 
the  Brst  place,  it  would  entirely  separate  the  legislative  and  executive  d^ 
partments,  conformably  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  would  answer  the  end  of  government  better,  and 
secure  real  benefits  to  the  Union. 

The  great  evil,  as  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Madison,)  yesterday,  is,  that  bad  officers  shall  continue  in  office,  and  not 
that  good  ones  be  removed ;  yet  this  last  is  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the 
President.  If  he  removes  a  good  officer,  he  cannot  appoint  his  successor 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  that, 
if  at  any  time  he  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  as  to  remove  a 
useful  and  valuable  officer,  the  evil  will  be  small,  because  another  as  valu- 
able will  be  placed  in  his  stead.  If  it  is  said  that  this  is  an  injury  to  the 
individual,  I  confess  that  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so.  But  ought  we 
not,  in  the  first  place,  to  consult  the  public  good  ?  But,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, I  do  not  apprehend  any  very  great  injury  will  result  to  the 
individual  from  this  practice ;  because,  when  he  accepts  of  the  office,  he 
knows  the  tenure  by  which  he  is  to  hold  it,  and  ought  to  be  prepared 
against  every  contingency. 

These  being  the  principles  on  which  I  have  formed  my  opinion,  in 
addition  to  what  was  stated,  I  do  conceive  that  I  am  perfectly  justified  to 
my  constituents,  and  to  my  oath,  to  support  this  construction.  And  when 
I  give  my  vote  that  the  President  ought  to  have  the  power  of  removal  from 
office,  I  do  it  on  principle ;  and  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  will  leave  us 
to  the  operation  of  our  judgments  on  this  as  well  as  every  other  question 
that  comes  before  us.  For  my  part,  I  conceive  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
into  execution  the  powers  of  the  President,  in  a  salutary  manner,  unless  he 
has  the  power  of  removal  vested  in  him.  I  do  not  mean  that,  if  it  was  not 
vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  proper  for  Congress  to 
confer  it,  though  I  do  believe  the  government  would  otherwise  be  very 
defective ;  yet  we  would  have  to  bear  this  inconvenience  until  it  was  rec- 
tified by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GERRY.  The  Parliament  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bodies  on  earth ;  but  they  can  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  executive  magistrate.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  likely 
to  become  a  more  important  body ;  the  executive  magistrate  has  but  t 
qualified  negative  over  them.  The  Parliament  of  England,  with  the  oon- 
■ent  of  the  king,  can  expound  their  constitution ;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
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coDtotiti/ion  itself.  But  Congress  may,  if  once  the  doctrine  of  oonstrve- 
tion  is  established,  make  the  CoDstitution  what  they  please,  and  the  Pren> 
dent  can  have  no  control  over  them. 

It  has  been  said  by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Sedgwick,)  that  the  Presidciit 
not  only  nominates,  but  appoints,  the  officers ;  and  he  infers  firom  hence, 
that,  as  the  power  of  removal  is  incidental  to  the  power  of  appointing,  the 
President  has  the  power  of  removal  also.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  it  can  with  justice  be  said  that  the  President  appoints.  The  Consti- 
tution requires  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  therefore  they  are  two  distinct 
bodies,  and  intended  to  check  each  other.  If  my  colleague's  is  a  true 
construction,  it  may  be  extended  farther,  and  said,  that,  in  the  act  of  nom- 
inating, the  assent  of  the  Senate  is  virtually  given,  and  therefore  he  has  a 
right  to  make  the  whole  appointment  himself,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  contend,  sir,  that  there  is  just  as  much  propriety 
in  the  one  construction  as  in  the  other.  If  we  observe  the  enacting  style 
of  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  find  pretty  near  the  same  words 
08  what  are  used  in  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  appointments :  —  *<  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Parliament."  Here  it  might  be  said  the  king  enacts  all 
laws ;  but  I  believe  the  truth  of  this  fact  will  be  dbputed  in  that  country. 

*I  believe  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  king  is  the  three  branches  of 
Parliament ;  and  unless  my  colleague  will  do  all  this,  I  never  can  admit 
that  the  President,  in  himself,  has  the  power  of  appointment 

My  colleague  has  gone  farther,  to  show  the  dependence  of  this  officer 
on  the  President.  He  says  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  secretary  of  for- 
eign affairs  arises  from  a  natural  defect  in  man  ;  that  if  the  President  was 
able  to  administer  all  these  departments,  there  would  be  no  occasion  of 
making  provision  by  law.  If  the  President  had  power  superior  to  the  lim- 
its of  humanity,  he  might  render  his  country  great  services ;  but  we  are 

'  not  likely  to  have  any  such  Presidents ;  the  Constitution  itself  contem- 
plates none ;  it  makes  provision  for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ;  it 
authorizes  us  to  establish  offices  by  law ;  and  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  we  stand  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  ground  that  was  assumed  yesterday  by 
my  colleague,  when  he  said  that  this  officer  was  the  creature  of  the  law. 
If  he  is  the  creature  of  the  law,  let  him  conduct  according  to  law ;  and 
let  it  not  be  contended  that  he  is  the  creature  of  the  President,  because  he 
18  no  further  the  creature  of  the  President  than  that  he  is  obliged  to  give 
his  opinion  in  writing  when  required.  But  it  is  said  the  President  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this  officer.  I  wish  to  know  what  this  re* 
aponsibility  is.  Does  it  mean,  if  a  subordinate  executive  officer  commits 
treason,  that  the  President  is  to  suffer  for  it?  This  is  a  strange  kind  of 
responsibility.  Suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
there  should  be  a  defalcation  of  the  public  revenue ;  is  he  to  make  good 
the  loss  ?  Or,  if  the  head  of  the  army  should  betray  his  trust,  and  sacri- 
fice the  liberties  of  his  country,  is  the  President's  head  to  be  the  devoted 
sacrifice  ?  The  Constitution  shows  the  contrary,  by  the  provision  made 
for  impeachment ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  President's  having  the  power  of  removing  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  government  —  that  he  is  to  bear  his  own  responsibility. 

The  question  before  the  committee  must  be  decided  on  one  of  these 
two  grounds.  Either  they  must  suppose  this  power  is  deles^ated  particu- 
.arly  to  the  President  by  the  Constitution,  or  it  is  not.  Let  us  examine 
Ibese  two  cases.    If  gentleman  say  that  it  is  delegated  by  the  Constito- 
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tion»  then  there  is  no  nse  for  thexlanse :  but  if  it  is  not  particularly  del** 
gated  to  the  President  by  the  Constitution,  and  we  are  inclined  to  authoriie 
him  to  exercise  this  power,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  whether  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  do  it ;  whether  a  little  clause  hid  in  the  body  of  a  bill  can 
be  called  a  declaratory  act  I  think  it  cannot.  It  looks  as  if  we  were 
afraid  of  avowing  our  intentions.  If  we  are  determined  upon  making  a 
declaratory  act,  let  us  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  our  intentioD. 
But  perhaps  gentlemen  may  think  we  have  no  authority  to  make  declare 
tory  acts.  They  may  be  right  in  this  opinion ;  for  though  I  have  exaoi- 
ined  the  Constitution  with  attention,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  aoy 
clause  which  vests  Congress  with  Uiat  power.  But  if  the  power  of  m«* 
king  declaratory' acts  really  vests  in  Congress,  and  the  judges  are  bound  by 
our  decisions,  we  may  alter  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  is  secured 
from  being  amended  by  the  5th  article ;  we  may  say,  that  the  9th  secttoo 
of  the  Constitution,  respecting  the  migration  or  importation  of  persons, 
does  not  extend  to  negroes ;  that  the  word  persons  means  only  white  men 
and  women.  We  then  proceed  to  lay  a  duty  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars 
per  head  on  the  importation  of  negroes.  The  merchant  does  not  construe 
the  Constitution  in  the  manner  that  we  have  done.  He  therefore  institutes 
a  suit,  and  brings  it  before  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  United  States 
for  trial.  The  judges,  who  are  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
declare  against  this  law ;  they  would  therefore  give  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  merchant. 

But,  say  Congress,  we  are  the  constitutional  expounders  of  this  clause, 
and  your  decision  in  this  case  has  been  improper.  Shall  the  judges,  be^ 
cause  Congress  have  usurped  power,  and  made  a  law  founded  in  constrno* 
tion,  be  impeached  by  one  branch,  and  convicted  by  the  other,  for  doing 
a  meritorious  act,  and  standing  in  opposition  to  their  usurpation  of  power  ? 
If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
have  had  so  much  bustle  and  uneasiness  about  it.  I  would  ask  gentlemen, 
if  the  Constitution  has  given  us  power  to  make  declaratory  acts,  where  b 
the  necessity  of  inserting  the  5th  article  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
amendments?  The  word  amendment  implies  a  defect;  a  declaratory  act 
conceives  one.  Where,  then,  is  the  difference  between  an  amendment 
and  a  declaratory  act?  I  call  upon  the  gentleman  to  point  out  what  part 
of  the  Constitution  says  we  shall  correct  that  instrument  by  a  declaratory 
act.  If  gentlemen  once  break  through  the  constitutional  limits  of  their 
authority,  they  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  boundary  which  will 
secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  that  liberty  which  they  have  to 
well  contended  for. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  Convention,  who  formed  this  Constitution, 
thought  it  would  tend  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  they  prohib- 
ited the  President  from  the  sole  appointment  of  all  officers.  They  knew 
that  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  having  that  prerogative,  has  been  enft» 
bled  to  swallow  up  the  whole  administration;  the  influence  of  the  crown 
upon  the  legislature  subjects  both  houses  to  it^  will  and  pleasure.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought,  by  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  that  it  is  best  for  the 
executive  magistrate  to  have  such  kind  of  influence  ;  if  so,  it  is  very  well, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  complain  that  it  is  injurious  to  them,  while  they 
themselves  consider  it  beneficial.  But  this  government  is  different,  and 
intended  by  the  people  to  be  different.  I  have  not  heard  any  gentleman 
produce  an  authority  from  law  or  history  whieh  proves,  where  two  branches 
are  interested  in  the  appointment,  that  one  of  them  has  the  power  of  r0- 
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moval.  I  remember  that  the  gentleman  from  MaaBachosetlfl  (Mr.  Sedg- 
wick) told  us  that  the  two  houses,  notwithstanding  the  partial  negative  df 
the  President,  possessed  the  whole  legislative  power ;  but  will  the  gentle 
man  infer  from  that,  because  the  concurrence  of  both  branches  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  law,  that  a  less  authority  can  repeal  it  ?  This  is  all  we 
contend  for. 

Some  gentlemen  suppose,  if  the  President  has  not  the  power  by  the 
Constitution,  we  ought  to  vest  it  in  him  by  law.  For  my  part,  I  very 
much  doubt  if  we  have  the  power  to  do  this.  I  take  it  we  would  be  pla- 
eing  the  heads  of  departments  in  a  situation  inferior  to  what  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplates ;  but  if  we  have  the  power,  it  will  be  better  to  exercise 
it  than  attempt  to  construe  the  Constitution.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  best  way  will  be  to  leave  the  Constitution  to  speak  for  itself  whenever 
occasion  demands. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Senate  are  merely  an  advisory  body.  I  am 
not  of  this  opinion,  because  their  consent  is  expressly  required;  if  this  is 
not  obtained,  an  appointment  cannot  be  made.  Upon  the  whole,  I  look 
upon  it  as  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  that  security  which  the  Consti- 
tution affords  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  that  we  avoid  making  this 
declaration,  especially  in  favor  of  the  President;  as  I  do  not  believe  the 
Constitution  vests  the  authority  in  him  alone. 

m 

Mr.  AMES.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who 
have  not  made  up  their  opinions;  therefore  it  is  particularly  disagreeable 
to  solicit  their  attention,  especially  when  their  patience  is  already  ex- 
hausted, and  their  curiosity  sated ;  but  still  I  hope  to  be  of  some  use  in 
ediectiiig  the  various  arguments,  and  bringing  them  to  a  point.  I  shall 
rather  confine  myself  to  this  task,  than  attempt  to  offer  any  thing  that  is 
new.  I  shill  just  observe,  that  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Scott,^  which  are  complained  of  as  being  ridiculous, 
were  arguments  addressed  to  the  understandings  of  the  committee ;  idy 
own  understanding  was  enlightened  by  them,  although  they  wore  the  garb 
of  plea.'«nntry.     But  to  proceed  to  my  main  object. 

The  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Constitution,  is  this  —  whether 
it  has  vested  the  sole  power  of  removing  in  the  President  alone,  or  whether 
it  b  to  lake  place  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  If 
the  question  of  constitutionality  was  once  despatched,  we  should  be  lef)  to 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  I  take  it  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands,  though  it  was  at  first  objected  to  by  a  worthy  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  at  pleasure,  resides 
somewhere  in  the  ijovernnient.  If  it  does  not  reside  in  the  President,  or 
the  President  and  Senate,  or  if  the  Constitution  has  not  vested  it  in  any 
particular  body,  it  must  be  in  the  legislature;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  officers  once  appointed  cannot  be  removed.  The  argument  tending 
to  prove  that  the  power  is  in  the  President  alone,  by  an  express  declaration, 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen  who  deem  the 
Constitution  to  be  silent  on  that  head.  But  let  those  gentlemen  revert  to 
the  principles,  spirit,  and  tendency,  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  the  highest  degree  of  probability 
that  the  power  does  vest  in  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  that  the  arguments  are  conclusive  on  this  point.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  so;  for  I  believe  nearly 
as  good  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  refutations  of  an  argument  as 
from  any  other  proof;  for  it  is  well  said,  that  dtsirucHo  unius  est  gemtr 
0HO  aUerius, 
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It  has  been  said,  and  addressed  with  solemnity  to  our  consciences,  that 
we  ought  not  to  destroy  the  Constitution,  to  change,  or  modify  it ;  nay,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  dangerous  for  us  to  proceed 
in  this  inquiry.  It  is  true,  we  may  decide  wrong,  and  therefore  there  may 
be  danger ;  but  it  is  not  unnecessary :  we  have  entered  too  far  into  tM 
discussion  to  retreat  with  honor  to  ourselves  or  security  to  our  country : 
we  are  sworn  as  much  to  exercise  constitutional  authority,  for  the  general 
good,  as  to  refrain  from  assuming  powers  that  are  not  given  to  us :  we  are 
as  responsible  for  forbearing  to  act,  as  we  are  for  acting.  Are  we  to  leave 
this  question  undetermined,  to  be  contended  between  the  President  aod 
Senate  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  the  question  to  us  is  indissoluble,  and  there- 
fore throw  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President  to  determine  ?  If  it  if 
complex  and  difficult,  it  is  certainly  disingenuous  in  us  to  throw  off  the 
decision  :  besides,  afler  so  long  a  debate  has  been  had,  a  decision  must  be 
made ;  for  it  never  would  do  to  strike  out  the  words,  as  that  would  be  de- 
ciding,  and  deciding  against  the  power  of  the  President. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution  is  not  explicit  on  the  point  in 
contest ;  yet  the  Constitution  strongly  infers  that  the  power  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  It  is  declared  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 
President.  Under  these  terms,  all  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  are  given,  and  such  only  taken 
away  as  are  expressly  excepted.  If  the  Constitution  had  stopped  here, 
and  the  duties  had  not  been  defined,  either  the  President  had  had  no  pow- 
ers at  all,  or  he  would  acquire  from  that  general  expression  all  the  pow- 
ers properly  belonging  to  the  executive  department.  In  the  ConstitutioUt 
the  President  is  required  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed.  He  cannot 
do  this  without  he  has  a  control  over  officers  appointed  to  aid  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  Take  this  power  out  of  his  hands,  and  you  vir- 
tually strip  him  of  his  authority ;  you  virtually  destroy  his  responsibility, 
the  great  security  which  this  Constitution  holds  out  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Gentlemen  will  say  that,  as  the  Constitution  is  not  explicit,  it  must  be 
matter  of  doubt  where  the  power  vests.  If  gentlemen's  conscienc&s  will 
not  let  them  agree  with  us,  they  ought  to  permit  us  to  exercise  the  like 
liberty  on  our  part.  But  they  tell  us  we  must  meet  them  pn  the  ground 
of  accommodation,  and  give  up  a  declaration  that  the  power  of  removal 
is  in  the  President,  and  they  will  acquiesce  in  declaring  him  to  have  the 
power  of  suspension  ;  but  they  should  recollect  that,  in  so  doing,  we  sac- 
rifice the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  power  of  removing  is  incidental  ' 
to  the  power  of  appointing  :  as  the  Constitution  implies  that  all  officers, 
except  the  judges,  are  appointed  during  ple;isure,  so  the  power  of  remo- 
val may,  in  all  cases,  be  exercised.  But  suppose  this  general  principle 
true ;  yet  it  is  an  arbitrary  principle,  I  take  it,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
proved  :  if  it  was  denied,  it  could  not  be  established  ;  and  if  it  was  es- 
tablished, it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  would  make  for  the  adverse  side 
of  this  question  or  not,  because  it  is  dubious  whether  the  Senate  do  ac- 
tually appoint  or  not.  It  is  admitted  that  they  may  check  and  regulate 
/he  appointment  by  the  President ;  but  they  can  do  nothing  more ;  they 
are  merely  an  advisory  body,  and  do  not  secure  any  degree  of  responsi- 
bility, which  is  one  great  object  of  the  present  Constitution :  they  are  not 
answerable  for  their  secret  advice ;  but  if  they  were,  the  blame,  divided 
among  so  many,  would  fall  upon  none. 
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Certainly  Uub  aanimed  principle  is  Tery  often  antme ;  bat  if  tt  is  tme. 
It  is  not  faForable  to  the  gentlemen's  doctrine.  The  President,  I  con- 
tend, has  expresdy  the  power  of  nominating  and  appointing,  though  he 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  is  the  agent :  the  Senaie 
nay  prevent  his  acting,  but  cannot  act  themseWes.  U  may  be  difficult 
to  illustrate  this  point  by  examples  which  will  exactly  correspond  :  but 
anppose  the  case  of  an  executor,  to  whom  is  devised  lands,  to  be  sold  with 
the  advice  of  a  certain  person,  on  certain  conditions ;  the  execntor  setts 
with  the  consent,  and  upon  the  conditions,  required  in  the  will :  the  cob> 
dilions  are  broken ;  may  the  executor  reenter  for  the  breach  of  them  T  or 
has  the  person  witom  he  was  obliged  to  consult  with  in  the  sale  any  poi^ 
er  to  restrain  him  ?  The  executor  may  remove  the  wrongful  possessor 
from  the  land,  though,  perhaps,  by  the  will,  he  may  hold  it  in  trust  ibr 
mother  person's  benefit.  In  this  manner,  the  President  may  remove 
from  office,  though,  when  vacant,  he  cannot  fill  it  without  the  advice  of 
the  Senate.  We  are  told  it  is  dangerous  to  adopt  constructions ;  and 
that  what  is  not  expressly  given  is  retained.  Surely  it  is  as  improper 
IB  this  way  to  confer  power  upon  the  Senate  as  upon  the  President ;  for 
if  the  power  is  not  in  the  President  solely  by  the  Constitution,  it  never 
can  be  in  the  President  and  Senate  by  any  grant  of  that  instrument: 
•ny  arguments,  therefore,  that  tend  to  make  the  first  doubtful,  operate 
against  the  other,  and  make  it  absurd.  If  gentlemen,  therefore,  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  first  point,  they  will  certainly  hesitate  with  respect  to 
the  other.  If  the  Senate  have  not  the  power,  —  and  it  is  proved  that 
they  have  it  not,  by  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  —  the  power  either  vesta 
with  the  President  or  the  legislature.  If  it  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  latter, 
and  merely  a  matter  of  choice  with  us,  clearly  we  ought  not  to  bestow  it 
on  the  Senate ;  for  the  doubt,  whether  the  President  is  not  already  enti* 
tied  to  it,  is  an  argument  against  placing  it  in  other  hands :  besides,  the 
exercise  of  it  by  the  Senate  would  be  inconvenient ;  they  are  not  always 
sitting  :  it  would  be  insecure,  because  they  are  not  responsible :  it  would 
be  subversive  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  destructive 
to  liberty,  because  it  tends  to  intermingle  executive  and  legislative  pow- 
ers in  one  body  of  men,  and  this  blending  of  powers  ever  forms  a  tyranny. 
The  Senate  arc  not  to  accuse  offenders ;  they  are  to  try  them  :  they  are 
not  to  give  orders ;  but,  on  complaint,  to  judge  of  the  breach  of  them. 
We  are  warned  against  betraying  the  liberties  of  our  country :  we  are 
told  that  all  powers  tend  to  abuse :  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  keep  them 
single  and  distinct.  Where  the  executive  swallows  up  the  legislature,  it 
becomes  a  despotism;  where  the  legislature  trenches  upon  the  executive, 
it  approaches  towards  despotism ;  and  where  they  have  less  than  is  neces- 
sary, it  approximates  towards  anarchy. 

We  should  be  careful,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  limits  of  each  author- 
ity, in  the  present  question.  As  it  respects  the  power  of  the  people,  it  if 
but  of  little  importance  ;  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  people  have  reserved 
the  power  of  removing  bad  officers.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  government  is  possessed  of  such  power ;  consequently,  the  people  can 
neither  lose  nor  gain  power  by  it.  We  are  the  servants  of  the  people ;  we 
are  the  watchmen  ;  and  we  should  be  unfaithful,  in  both  characters,  if  we 
should  so  administer  the  government  as  to  destroy  its  great  principles  and 
most  essential  advantages.  The  question  now  amonj;  us  is,  which  of  these 
servants  shall  exercise  a  power  already  granted.  Wise  and  virtuous  as 
the  Senate  may  be,  such  a  power  lodged  in  their  hands  will  not  only  tend 
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Xq  abuse,  but  cannot  tend  to  any  thing  else.  Need  I  repeat  the  incon* 
veniences  which  will  result  from  Testing  it  in  the  Senate?  No.  I  appeal 
lo  that  maxim  which  has  the  sanction  of  experience,  and  is  authorized  bj 
the  decision  of  the  wisest  men  :  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  power,  it  must  be 
distributed  into  three  branches,  who  must  be  made  independent,  to  watch 
and  check  each  other :  the  people  are  to  watch  them  all.  While  these 
maxims  are  pursued,  our  liberties  will  be  preserved.  It  was  from  neg^ 
lecti4ig  or  despising  these  maxims,  the  ancient  commonwealths  were  de» 
stroyed.  A  voice  issues  from  the  tomb  which  covers  their  ruins,  and  pn^ 
claims  to  mankind  the  sacred ness  of  the  truths  that  are  at  this  moment 
in  controversy. 

It  is  said  that  the  Constitution  has  blended  these  powers  which  we 
advise  to  keep  separate,  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  follow  in  completing 
similar  regulations ;  but  gentlemen  ought  to  recollect,  that  has  been  an 
objection  against  the  Constitution ;  and  if  it  is  a  well-founded  one,  we 
ought  to  endeavor,  all  that  is  in  our  power,  to  restrain  the  evil,  rather  than  to 
increase  it.  But,  perhaps,  with  the  sole  power  of  removal  in  the  President, 
the  check  of  the  Senate  in  appointments  may  have  a  salutary  tendency: 
in  removing  from  office,  their  advice  and  consent  are  liable  to  all  the  ot^ 
jections  that  have  been  stated.  It  is  very  proper  to  guard  the  introductioa 
of  a  man  into  office  by  every  check  that  can  properly  be  applied  ;  but  al^ 
ter  he  is  appointed,  there  can  be  no  use  in  exercising  a  judgment  upon 
events  which  have  heretofore  taken  place.  If  the  Senate  are  to  possess 
the  power  of  removal,  they  will  be  enabled  to  hold  the  person  in  office, 
let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  that  point  out  the  necessity  or  pro^ 
priety  of  his  removal ;  it  creates  a  permanent  connection ;  it  will  nurse 
faction ;  it  will  promote  intrigue  to  obtain  protectors,  and  to  shelter  tools. 
Sir,  it  is  infusing  poison  into  the  Constitution ;  it  is  an  impure  and  un- 
chaste connection  :  there  is  ruin  in  it :  it  is  tempting  the  Senate  with  for- 
bidden fruit :  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
even  to  hope  for  a  share  of  the  executive  power ;  for  they  may  be  tempted 
to  increase  it.  by  a  hope  to  share  the  exercise  of  it.  People  are  seldom 
jealous  of  their  own  power  ;  and  if  the  Senate  become  part  of  the  execu- 
tive, they  will  be  very  improper  persons  to  watch  that  department :  so  far 
from  being  champions  for  liberty,  they  will  become  conspirators  against  it. 

The  executive  department  should  ever  be  independent,  and  sufficiently 
energetic  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature  to  usurp 
its  prerogative.  But  the  proposed  control  of  the  Senate  is  setting  that 
body  above  the  President :  it  tends  to  establish  an  acistocracy.  And  at  the 
moment  we  are  endangering  the  principles  of  our  free  and  excellent  Con- 
stitution, gentlemen  are  undertaking  to  amuse  the  people  with  the  sound 
of  liberty.  If  their  ideas  should  succeed,  a  principle  of  mortality  will  be 
infused  into  a  government  which  the  lovers  of  mankind  have  wished  might 
last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  With  a  mixture  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers  in  one  body,  no  government  can  long  remain  uncorrupt.  With  a 
corrupt  executive,  liberty  may  long  retain  a  trembling  existence.  With  a 
corrupt  legislature,  it  is  impossible  :  the  vitals  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  mortified,  and  death  must  follow  in  every  step.  A  government  thus 
formed  would  be  the  most  formidable  curse  that  could  befall  this  country. 
Perhaps  an  enlightened  people  might  timely  foresee  and  correct  the  error; 
but  if  a  season  was  allowed  for  such  a  compound  to  grow  and  produce  its 
natural  fruit,  it  would  either  banish  liberty,  or  the  people  would  be  driven 
to  exercise  their  unalienable  right,  the  right  of  unciTilizediMl^i^^vDii^ 
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df»troy  a  monster  whose  voracious  and  capacious  jaws  could  crush  and 
■wallow  up  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

The  principles  of  this  Constitution,  while  they  are  adhered  to,  will 
perpetuate  that  liberty  which  it  is  the  honor  of  Americans  to  have  weD 
contended  for.  The  clause  in  the  bill  is  calculated  to  support  those  prin- 
ciples ;  and  for  this,  if  there  was  no  other  reason,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
give  it  my  support. 

Mr.  LIVERMORE.  The  decision  of  this  question  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  a  short  clause  in  the  Constitution,  in  which  is  designa- 
ted the  power  of  the  President.  It  is  said  he  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  He  shall  nominate,  and,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  oth^ 
officers  of  the  United  States.  Such  strange  constructions  have  been  given 
to  this  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  which,  if  agreed  to,  will  make 
the  whole  Constitution  nothing,  or  any  thing,  just  as  we  please.  If  we 
can  deprive  the  Senate  of  their  powers  in  making  treaties,  and  say,  with 
truth,  that  they  have  no  authority  in  the  business,  the  legislature  will  be- 
come a  dangerous  branch  of  the  government.  So,  in  the  case  of  appoint- 
ing officers,  if  it  can  be  truly  said  that  these  heads  of  departments  are  the 
servants  of  the  President  alone,  we  shall  make  the  executive  depart- 
ment a  dangerous  one. 

I  do  not  admit  that  any  man  has  an  estate  in  his  office.  I  conceive  all 
officers  to  be  appointed  during  pleasure,  except  where  the  Constitution 
stipulates  for  a  different  tenure  —  unless,  indeed,  the  law  should  create  the 
office,  or  officer,  for  a  term  of  years.  Afler  observing  this,  I  must  con- 
tend that  the  power  of  removal  is  incidental  to  the  power  of  appointment. 
If  it  was  the  President  alone  that  appointed,  he  alone  could  displace.  If 
the  President  and  Senate,  by  a  joint  agreement,  appoint  an  officer,  they 
alone  have  the  power  to  suoersede  him  ;  and  however  any  gentleman  may 
say  he  doubts,  or  does  not  understand,  the  force  of  this  principle,  yet  to 
me  it  appears  as  clear  and  demour^trable  as  any  principle  of  law  or  justice 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  There  is  another  method  to  displace  officers 
expressly  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  this  implies,  in  the  clear- 
est manner,  that  in  all  other  cases  officers  may  be  removed  at  pleasure ; 
and  if  removed  at  pleasure,  it  must  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  who 
appointed  them. 

Congress  are  enabled,  by  the  Constitution,  to  establish  offices  by  law. 
In  many  cases  they  will,  no  doubt,  vest  the  power  of  appointing  inferior 
officers  in  the  President  alone.  They  have  no  express  right,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  vest  in  him  the  power  of  removing  these  at  pleasure ;  yet  no 
gentleman  will  contend  but  inferior  officers  ought  to  be  removable  at 
pleasure.  How,  then,  can  the  President  acquire  this  authority,  unless  it 
be  on  the  principle  that  the  power  of  removal  is  incidental,  and  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  power  of  appointing.  If  gentlemen  will  maintain 
consistency,  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  prin- 
ciple and  if  they  acknowledge  the  principle,  they  m^ust  agree  to  strike 
out  the  words. 

Mr.  MADISON  The  question  now  seems  to  be  brought  to  this  — 
whether  it  is  proper  or  improper  to  retain  these  words  in  the  clause,  pro- 
vided they  are  explanatory  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  this  branch  of  the 
ii^ialatare  is  as  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  true  meaning 
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of  the  ConstitutioD,  as  either  the  President  or  Senate ;  and  when  the  Con- 
stitution submits  it  to  us  to  establish  offices  by  law,  we  ought  to  know  bj 
what  tenure  the  office  should  be  held,  and  whether  it  should  depend  upor 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  with  the  President,  or  upon  the  will  of  the 
President  alone,  because  gentlemen  may  hesitate,  in  either  case,  whether 
they  will  make  it  for  an  indefinite  or  precise  time.  If  the  officer  can  be 
removed  at  discretion  by  the  President,  there  may  be  safety  in  letting  it  bfi 
for  an  indefinite  period.  If  he  cannot  exert  his  prerogative,  there  is  no 
security,  even  by  the  mode  of  impeachment ;  because  the  officer  may  in- 
trench himself  behind  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  bid  defiance  to 
every  other  department  of  government.  In  this  case,  the  question  of 
duration  would  take  a  different  turn.  Hence  it  is  highly  proper  that  we 
and  our  constituents  should  know  the  tenure  of  the  office.  And  have  we 
not  as  good  a  right  as  any  branch  of  the  government  to  declare  our  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution? 

Nothing  has  yet  been  offered  to  invalidate  the  doctrine,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  may  as  well  be  ascertained  by  the  legislative  as  by  the 
judicial  authority.  When  a  question  emerges,  as  it  does  in  this  bill,-— 
and  much  seems  to  depend  upon  it,  —  I  should  conceive  it  highly  proper 
to  make  a  legislative  construction.  In  another  point  of  view,  it  is  proper 
that  this  interpretation  should  now  take  place,  rather  than  at  a  time  when 
the  exigency  of  the  case  may  require  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal. 
At  present,  the  disposition  of  every  gentleman  is  to  seek  the  truth,  and 
abide  by  its  guidance  when  it  is  discovered.  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
same  disposition  prevails  in  the  Senate.  But  will  this  be  the  case  when 
some  individual  officer  of  high  rank  draws  into  question  the  capacity  of  the 
President,  with  the  Senate,  to  effect  his  removal  l  If  we  leave  the  Consti- 
tution to  take  this  course,  it  can  never  be  expounded  until  the  President 
shall  think  it  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  of  removal,  if  he  supposes  he 
has  it.  Then  the  Senate  may  be  induced  to  set  up  their  pretensions ;  and 
will  they  decide  so  calmly  as  at  this  time,  when  no  important  officer  in 
any  of  the  great  departments  is  appointed  to  influence  their  judgments? 
The  imagination  of  no  member  here,  or  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  President 
himself,  is  heated  or  disturbed  by  faction.  If  ever  a  proper  moment  for 
decision  should  offer,  it  must  be  one  like  the  present. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  question  has  been  truly  stated  by  some  gen- 
tlemen. In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  whether  we  shall  take  the  power  from 
one  branch  of  the  government,  and  give  it  to  another ;  but  the  question 
is,  to  which  branch  has  the  Constitution  given  it?  Some  gentlemen 
have  said  that  it  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  and  that,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  government,  we  must  apply  to  the  people  for  it,  and  obtain 
it  by  way  of^  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Some  gentlemen  con- 
tend, that  although  it  is  given  in  the  Constitution  as  a  necessary  power  to 
carry  into  execution  the  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution,  yet  it  is 
vested  in  the  legislature.  I  cannot  admit  this  doctrine  either,  because  it 
is  setting  the  legislature  at  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  we  take  the  other  construction,  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  that  all  officers  hold  their  places  by  the  firm  tenure  of  good  be- 
havior, we  shall  find  it  still  more  improper.  I  think  gentlemen  will  see, 
upon  reflection,  that  this  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
free  government.  If  there  is  no  removability  but  by  way  of  impeachment, 
then  all  the  executive  officers  of  government  hold  their  officers  by  the  firm 
tenure  of  good  behavior,  from  the  chief  justice  down  to  the  tide-waitec« 
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tliat  inferior  officers  might  be  remoTed,  becaase  the  Constitatioii  had  left 
it  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  establish  them  on  what  terms  th^ 
pleased;   consequently,  to  direct  their  appointment  and  removal.] 

Mr.  MADISON  had  understood  the  gentleman  as  he  now  explained 
himself.  But  still  he  contended  that  the  consequences  he  had  drawn 
would  necessarily  follow ;  because  there  was  no  express  authority  giren  to 
the  legislature,  in  the  Constitution,  to  enable  the  President,  the  courts 
of  law,  or  heads  of  departments,  to  remove  an  inferior  officer.  AU  that 
was  said  on  that  head  was  confined  solely  to  the  power  of  appointing  them. 
If  the  gentleman  admits,  says  he,  that  the  legislature  may  vest  the  power 
of  removal,  with  respect  to  inferior  officers,  he  must  also  adroit  that  the 
Constitution  vests  the  President  with  the  power  of  removal  in  the  case  of 
^aperior  officers,  because  both  powers  are  implied  in  the  same  words ;  the 
President  may  appoiul^  the  one  class,  and  the  legislature  may  authorize 
the  courts  of  law  or  heads  of  departments  to  appoint  in  the  other  case. 
If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  the  power  of  removal  vests  in  the  President,  or 
President  and  Senate,  the  arguments  which  I  urged  yesterday,  and  thoee 
which  have  been  urged  by  honorable  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  quea- 
tion  for  these  three  days  past,  will  fully  evince  the  truth  of  the  construe* 
tion  which  we  give,  —  that  the  power  is  in  the  President  alone.  I  will  not 
repeat  them,  because  they  must  have  full  possession  of  every  gentleman's 
mind.  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  rest  the  decision  here,  and  hope  that  it 
will  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  blessings  which  this 
Constitution  was  intended  to  embrace. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  felt  an  unusual  anxiety  during  the  debate  upon 
this  question.  I  have  attentively  listened  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  have  weighed  them  in  my  mind  with  great 
deliberation ;  and  as  I  consider  a  proper  decision  upon  it  of  almost 
infinite  importance  to  the  government,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  while  I  submit  a  few  observations. 

The  main  ground  on  which  the  question  is  made  to  rest  is,  that  if  we 
adopt  this  clause,  we  violate  the  Constitution.  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  advocate  the  present  motion  for  striking  out,  would,  if  they  could  do 
it  with  consistency  to  the  Constitution,  be  in  favor  of  the  clause.  We 
have  been  renunded  of  our  oaths,  and  warned  not  to  violate  the  solemn 
obligation.  This  injunction  has  come  from  so  many  parts  of  the  house,  that 
it  arre5ted  my  whole  attention  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  they  produced 
us  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  directed  that  officers  should  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  then 
tell  us  that  he  should  be  removable  in  the  same  manner.  We  see  the 
clause  by  which  it  is  directed  that  they  should  be  appointed  in  that  manner, 
but  we  do  not  see  the  clause  respecting  their  removal  in  the  same  way. 
Gentlemen  have  only  drawn  it  as  an  inference  from  the  former:  they 
construe  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  construe  the 
reverse.  I  hope,  therefore,  gentlemen  will  change  their  expression,  and 
aay,  we  shall  violate  their  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  the 
Constitution  itself.  This  will  be  a  very  different  charge!  unless  the 
gentlemen  pretend  to  support  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  as  it  respects 
their  decisions;  and  that  would  perhaps  be  more  than  the  house  are 
willing  to  admit,  and  more  than  the  people  in  this  country  are  accustomed 
to  believe. 

I  have  said  the  gentlemen  rest  their  principal  opposition  on  this  point— 
that  the  Constitution  plainly  means  that  the  officers  must  be  remoived  in 
ilm  WMf  tbey  are  appointed.    Now,  when  gentlemen  tdl  ma  that  I  waa 
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going  to  construe  the  Constitution,  and  many  interpret  it  in  a  manner 
which  was  never  intended,  I  am  Tery  cautious  how  I  proceed.  I  do  no» 
like  to  construe  over  much.  It  is  a  very  delicate  and  critical  branch  of 
our  duty ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the  Constitution  on 
which  we  should  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect  than  on  the  present. 

I  am  well  authorized  to  say,  that  the  mingling  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  Convention  which  had  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  United  States,  and  the  differ- 
ent states,  the  present  system  for  the  government  of  the  Union.  Some 
gentlemen  opposed  it  to  the  last ;  and  finally  it  was  the  principal  ground 
on  which  they  refused  to  give  it  their  signature  and  assent  One  gentle- 
man  called  it  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  connection,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  it  would  bring  on  convulsions  in  the  government.  This  objection 
was  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  Convention ;  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
newspaper  declamation,  and  perhaps  justly  so.  Ought  not  we,  therefore, 
to  be  careful  not  to  extend  this  unchaste  connection  any  farther  ? 

Gentlemen  who  undertake  to  construe,  say  that  they  see  clearly  that 
the  power  which  appoints  must  also  remove.  Now,  I  have  reviewed  this 
subject  with  all  the  application  and  discernment  my  mind  is  capable  of, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  such  thing.  There  is  an  agency  given 
to  the  President,  in  making  appointments,  to  which  the  Senate  are  con- 
nected. But  how  it  follows  that  the  connection  extends  to  the  removal, 
positively  I  cannot  see.  They  say  that  it  follows  as  a  natural,  inseparable 
consequence.  This  sounds  like  logic.  But  if  we  consult  the  premises, 
perhaps  the  conclusion  may  not  follow.  The  Constitution  opposes  this 
maxim  more  than  it  supports  it.  The  President  is  appointed  by  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  themselves,  or  by  the  state  legislatures.  Can  the  state 
legislatures,  either  combined  or  separate,  effect  his  removal  ?  No.  But  the 
Senate  may,  on  impeachment  by  this  house.  The  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  bat 
they  are  only  removable  by  impeachment ;  the  President  has  no  agency  in 
the  removal.  Hence,  I  say,  it  is  not  a  natural  consequence  that  the  power 
which  appoints  should  have  the  power  of  removal  also. 

We  may  find  it  necessary  that  subordinate  officers  should  be  appointed, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  President  and  Senate.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  the  President  and  Senate  shall  be  applied  to  in  all  cases 
when  their  removal  may  be  necessary.  This  principle,  sir,  is  not  pur- 
sued by  the  Senate  themselves,  in  the  very  bill  that  is  now  before  this 
house,  sent  down  by  the  Senate,  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  directed  that  a  marshal  shall  be  appointed  for  each 
district,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  deputies ;  and  these 
deputies  are  to  be  removable  from  office  by  the  judge  of  the  District 
Court,  or  the  Circuit  Court  sitting  within  the  district,  at  the  pleasure  of 
either.  It  is  not  said  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  marshal,  who  may  re- 
move them  at  pleasure  ;  which  ought  to  be  the  case,  if  the  maxim  is  true, 
that  the  power  which  appoints  necessarily  has  the  power  of  removal. 
But  I  dispute  the  maxim  altogether  ;  for  though  it  is  sometimes  true,  it  is 
oflen  fallacious ;  but  by  no  means  is  it  that  kind  of  conclusive  argument 
which  they  contend  for. 

Gentlemen  proceed  in  their  constructions,  and  they  ask,  **  Why  did 
not  the  Convention  insert  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  declaring  the  re- 
moval to  be  in  a  manner  different  from  the  appointment  1 "  They  tell  os 
that  it  must  naturally  have  occurred  to  them,  and  that  here  and  there  was  the 
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proper  place  to  insert  such  a  clause.  Now,  let  me  ask  theniy  alsOy  if  theiis 
IS  the  natural  construction,  why  the  Convention,  after  declaring  that  offi- 
cers should  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
did  not  add,  to  be  removed  in  like  manner.  It  must  have  as  naturally 
occurred  to  insert  the  one  as  the  other.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  a 
clause  might  have  been  moved  and  contended  for ;  but  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able it  would  meet  with  success  from  those  who  opposed  giving  the  Senate 
any  check  or  control  whatsoever  over  the  powers  of  the  r resident ;  much 
less  was  it  probable  that  those  gentlemen  who  opposed  it  there  should 
wish  to  enlarge  it  by  construction :  for  my  part,  I  hope  never  to  see  it  in- 
creased in  this  way.  What  of  this  nature  is  brought  in  by  the  letter  of 
•the  Constitution,  let  it  be  there ;  but  let  us  never  increase  evils  of  which 
we  have  some  right  to  complain.  A  gentleman  asks,  "  Where  is  the 
danger  of  mixing  these  powers,  if  the  Constitution  has  already  done  it  T" 
That  gentleman  knows  that  it  has  always  been  viewed  as  an  evil,  and  an 
association  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  one  body  has  been 
found  to  produce  tyranny.  It  is  a  maxim  among  the  wisest  legislators  not 
to  blend  the  branches  of  government  further  than  is  necessary  to  carry 
their  separate  powers  into  more  complete  operation.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  blend  the  powers  to  a  certain  degree  ;  so  far  we  must  acquiesce. 
The  Senate  must  concur  with  the  President  in  making  appointments ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  removal,  they  are  not  associated  ;  no  such  clause 
is  in  the  Constitution ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  conclude  that  the  Convention 
did  not  choose  they  should  have  the  power.  But  what  need  was  there  that 
such  a  clause  should  be  there  1  What  is  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  guard 
against  ?  Why,  we  are  afraid  the  President  will  unnecessarily  remove  a 
worthy  man  from  office ;  and  we  say  it  is  a  pity  the  poor  man  should  be 
turned  out  of  service  without  a  hearing  ;  it  is  injurious  to  his  reputation ; 
it  is  his  life,  says  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Livermore;) 
it  is  cruelty  in  the  extreme.  But  why  are  we  to  suppose  this  ?  I  do  not 
see  any  well-grounded  apprehension  for  such  an  abuse  of  power.  Let  us 
attend  to  the  operation  of  this  business.  The  Constitution  provides  for 
what?  That  no  bad  man  should  come  into  office:  this  is  th^  (ir^^t  evil. 
Hence  we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  a  system  of  favoritism ;  the  public 
are  well  secured  against  that  great  evil :  therefore  the  President  cannot  be 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  get  his  own  creatures  into  office ;  for  it  is  fairly 
presumable  that  they  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  But  suppose  that 
one  such  could  be  got  in  ;  he  can  be  got  out  again,  in  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent: we  can  impeach  him,  and  drag  him  from  his  place ;  and  then  there  will 
be  some  other  person  appointed. 

Some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  there  should  be  another  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  providing  that  the  President  should  not  turn  out  a  good 
officer,  and  then  they  would  not  apprehend  so  much  danger  from  that 
quarter.  There  are  other  evils  which  might  have  been  provided  against,  and 
other  things  which  might  have  been  regulated  ;  but  if  the  Convention  had 
undertaken  to  have  done  them,  the  Constitution,  instead  of  being  con- 
tained in  a  sheet  of  paper,  would  have  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  folio  vol- 
ume. But  what  is  the  evil  of  the  President's  being  at  liberty  to  exercise 
this  power  of  removal  ?  Why,  we  fear  that  he  will  displace,  not  one  good 
(^cer  only,  but,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  all  the  good  officers  of  the  government, 
by  which,  to  be  sure,  the  public  would  suffer ;  but  I  venture  to  sav  he 
would  suffer  himself  more  than  any  other  man.  But  I  trust  there  is  no 
dearth  of  good  men.    I  believe  he  could  not  turn  out  so  many,  but  that  the 
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Senate  would  still  have  some  choice,  out  of  which  to  supply  a  good  one 
But,  even  if  he  was  to  do  this,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  He 
would  be  obliged  to  do  the  duties  himself;  or,  if  he  did  not,  we  would 
impeach  him,  and  turn  him  out  of  office,  as  he  had  done  others.  I  must 
admit,  though,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  remote 
possibility  indeed. 

I  think  gentlemen  must  concede  that,  if  there  should  be  such  a  pa** 
sion,  —  such  resentment  as  I  have  supposed  between  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  departments,  —  the  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be  removed  ;  they 
must  not  go  on  pulling  diflferent  ways,  for  the  public  will  receive  moat 
manifest  injury  :  therefore  it  mitigates  the  appearance  of  the  evil  by  suflTer- 
ing  the  public  business  to  go  on,  which,  from  their  irreconcilable  difier- 
euce,  would  otherwise  be  at  a  stand. 

Mr.  GERRY.  The  judges  are  the  expositors  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  acts  of  Congress.  Our  exposition,  therefore,  would  be  subject  to  their 
revisal.  In  this  way  the  constitutional  balance  would  be  destroyed.  The 
legislature,  with  the  judicial,  might  remove  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch.  But  a  further  reason  why  we  are  not  the  expositors,  is,  that  the 
judiciary  may  disagree  with  us,  and  undo  what  all  our  efforts  have  labored 
to  accomplish.  A  law  is  a  nullity,  unless  it  can  be  carried  into  execution : 
in  this  case,  our  law  will  be  suspended.  Hence  all  construction  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  is  dangerous,  or  unnatural,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

This  is  our  doctrine,  that  no  power  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  exercised 
by  the  legislature.  But,  we  say,  if  we  must  give  a  construction  to  the  Con* 
stitution,  it  is  more  natural  to  give  the  construction  in  favor  of  the  power 
of  removal  vesting  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  power  which  ap- 
points removes  also.  If  there  are  deviations  from  this  general  rule,  the 
instances  are  few,  and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  our  departure  on  this 
occasion.  We  say  our  construction  is  superior  also,  because  it  does  not 
militate  against  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  ;  whilst  their  construction 
militates  against  several,  and,  in  some  respects,  renders  them  mere  nul- 
lities. 

There  is  a  consistency,  under  a  monarchy,  of  the  king's  exercising  the 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  at  pleasure.  In  Great  Britain  this  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  throne ;  where  it  is  likewise  held  a«maxim,  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong.  The  chief  magistrate  under  this  Constitution  is  a 
different  character.  There  is  a  constitutional  tribunal,  where  he  may  be 
arraigned,  condemned,  and  punished,  if  he  docs  wrong.  The  reason  of 
this  distinction  I  take  to  be  this  :  the  majesty  of  the  people  receives  an 
injury  when  the  President  commits  an  improper  act,  for  which  they  are  to 
receive  satisfaction.  Kings  have  a  property  in  government ;  and  when  a 
monarch  acts  unwisely  he  injures  his  own  interest,  but  is  accountable  to 
none,  because  satisfaction  is  due  to  himself  alone.  He  is  established  in 
his  office  for  life ;  it  is  an  estate  to  him  which  he  is  interested  to  transmit 
to  his  posterity  unimpaired ;  the  good  of  the  people,  upon  principles  of 
interest,  will  be  his  peculiar  study ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  power  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  likely  to  secure  to  him  this  object ;  then« 
necessarily,  he  must  have  the  right  of  choosing  or  displacing  his  agents. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  on  this  point.  But  in  a  confederated  republic 
the  chief  magistrate  has  no  such  trust ;  he  is  elected  but  for  four  years, 
after  which  the  government  goes  into  other  hands;  he  ia  aot.«Xvc&^'^Nft^''J^ 
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improve  a  patrimony,  and  therefore  has  no  occasion  ibr  complete  power 
Ofer  the  officers  of  the  government.  If  he  has  such  power,  it  can  only  be 
made  useful  to  him  by  being  the  means  of  procuring  him  a  reelection,  but 
can  never  be  useful  to  the  people  by  inducing  him  to  appomt  good  officers 
or  remove  bad  ones.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  unbounded  power  vitiates 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  officers,  instead  of  being  the 
machinery  of  the  government,  moving  in  regular  order  prescribed  by  the 
legislature,  will  be  the  mere  puppets  of  the  President,  to  be  employed  or 
thrown  aside  as  useless  lumber,  according  to  his  prevailing  fancy. 

If  gentlemen  will  take  this  step,  they  must  take  another,  and  secure  the 
public  good  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  President  to  consult  it;  they 
mast  elect  him  for  life,  or,  what  will  be  more  consistent  still,  they  roust 
make  his  office  hereditary.  Then  gentlemen  may  say,  with  some  degree 
of  truth,  that  he  ought  to  have  the  power  of  removal,  to  secure  in  his  hands 
a  balance  in  the  government.  But  if  gentlemen  are  willing  to  remain 
where  they  are,  and  abide  by  the  Constitution,  regarding  its  true  principles, 
tbey  will  not  contend  that  there  is  a  necessity,  or  even  a  propriety,  in  Test- 
ing this  power  in  the  President  alone. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  they  are  willing  to  consider  this  as  a  constitutional 
question  ;  and  yet  the  bill  shows  that  they  consider  the  Constitution  silent, 
lor  the  clause  grants  the  power  in  express  terms :  this  also  implies  that 
the  legislature  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  executive  power  contrary 
to  their  avowed  principles.  If  the  legislature  has  not  the  power  of  remo- 
val, they  cannot  confer  it  upon  others ;  if  they  have  it,  it  is  a  legislative 
power,  and  they  have  no  right  to  transfer  the  exercise  of  it  to  any  other 
body ;  so,  view  this  question  in  whatever  point  of  light  you  please,  it  ti 
clear  the  words  ought  to  be  struck  out. 

The  call  for  the  question  being  now  very  general,  it  was  put  —  Shall 
the  words  "  to  be  removable  by  the  President"  be  struck  outt 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative ;  being  yeas  20,  nays  34. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 

House  of  Represertatites,  August  13,  1789. 

Mr.  GERRY.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  proposed  by 
a  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia ;  but  with  all  its  importance,  it  did  not 
possess  as  high  authority  as  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  ;  for  that  Convention  was  not  convened  in  conse* 
qoence  of  any  express  will  of  the  people,  but  an  implied  one,  through 
their  members  in  the  state  legislatures.  The  Constitution  derived  no  au- 
thority from  the  first  Convention  ;  it  was  concurred  in  by  conventions  of 
the  people,  and  that  concurrence  armed  it  with  power,  and  invested  it 
with  dignity.  Now,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  expressly  au- 
thorized, by  the  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  voice  of  the  people,  to  pro- 
pose amendments  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  think  fit 
Now,  if  this  is  the  fact,  the  propositions  of  amendment  will  be  found  to 
originate  with  a  higher  authority  than  the  original  system.  The  conven- 
tions of  the  states  respectively  have  agreed,  for  the  people,  that  the  state 
legislatures  shall  be  authorized  to  decide  upon  these  amendments  in  the 
manner  of  a  convention.  If  these  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  are  not 
good,  because  they  are  not  specifically  instructed  by  their  constituents, 
neither  were  the  acts  calling  the  first  and  subsequent  conventions. 
-  Mr.  AMES.    It  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  representati(Hi»  in  ordtt 
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to  guard  against  corruption  ;  because  no  one  will  presume  to  think  that  a 
body  composed  like  this,  and  increased  in  a  ratio  of  4  to  3,  will  be  muc^ 
less  exposed  to  sale  than  we  are.  Nor  is  a  greater  number  necessary  to 
secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  for  the  representative  of  a 
great  body  of  people  is  likely  to  be  more  watchful  of  its  interests  than  ihe 
representative  of  a  lesser  body. 

Mr.  MADISON.  Suppose  they,  the  people,  instruct  a  representative 
by  his  vote  to  violate  the  Constitution;  is  he  at  liberty  to  6bey  such  in- 
structions ?  Suppose  he  is  instructed  to  patronize  certain  measures,  and 
from  circumstances  known  to  him,  but  not  to  his  constituents,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  they  will  endanger  the  public  good  ;  is  he  obliged  to  sacrifice 
his  own  judgment  to  them  ?  Is  he  absolutely  bound  to  perform  what  he  ii 
instructed  to  do?  Suppose  he  refuses;  will  his  vote  be  the  less  valid,  ojt 
the  community  be  disengaged  from  that  obedience  which  is  due,  from  the 
laws  of  the  Union  ?  If  his  vote  must  inevitably  have  the  same  effect^ 
what  sort  of  a  right  is  this,  in  the  Constitution,  to  instruct  a  representative 
who  has  a  right  to  disregard  the  order,  if  he  pleases  ?  In  this  sense,  the 
right  does  not  exist ;  in  the  other  sense,  it  does  exist,  and  is  provided 
largely  for. 

Domestic  Debt. 

HousK  OF  Rkpresentativks,  February  22, 1790. 

Mr.  SMITH,  (of  South  Carolina.)  The  Constitution  itself  was  op- 
posed to  the  measure,  (discrimination  of  the  domestic  debt;)  for  it  was 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  which  was  prohibited  in  express  terms.  The  transr 
ference  of  public  securities  was  lawful  at  the  time  these  alienations  were 
made ;  an  attempt  therefore  to  punish  the  transferees,  is  an  attempt  to 
make  an  ez  post  facto  law,  by  making  that  unlawful  which  was  lawful  at 
the  time  it  was  done  ;  it  alters  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  annexes 
the  idea  of  guilt  to  that  which,  at  the  moment  of  commission,  was  not  onlj 
perfectly  innocent,  but  was  explicitly  authorized  and  encouraged  by  e 
public  act  of  Congress.  By  that  act,  those  who  had  money  were  invited 
to  purchase  of  those  who  held  securities ;  and  now  they  were  called  upon 
to  punish  the  purchasers  who  bought  under  that  invitation.  The  Consti- 
tution restrains  the  states  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  force  of. 
contracts  :  a  fortiori,  is  the  legislature  of  the  Union  restrained  ?  What 
an  example  to  hold  up  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  !  How  could 
they  annul  a  state  law,  when  the  state  would  be  able  to  plead  a  precedent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  ?  The  right  of  property  was  a  sacred  right ;  no 
tribunal  on  earth,  nor  even  legislative  body,  could  deprive  a  citizen  of  his 
property,  unless  by  a  fair  equivalent,  for  the  public  welfare.  The  puiw 
chaser  was  vested,  by  the  sale,  with  an  absolute  right  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  security,  and  it  was  beyond  their  authority  to  divest  him  of  iL 
They -might,  indeed,  by  an  act  of  power,  declare  that  he  should  be  paid 
only  half;  but  his  right  to  the  other  moiety  would  not  be  extinguished. 

The  present  Constitution,  which  is  a  mild  one,  met  with  considerate 
opposition.  Had  it  been  rejected,  the  public  securities  would  never  have 
been  paid. 

It  was  the  surest  policy  of  governments  to  adhere  strictly  to  their  plight- 
ed faith,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so,  even  should  such  strict 
adherence  work  an  injury  to  some  part  of  the  community.  This  was  the 
pt'actice  of  nations  in  the  case  of  a  treaty,  which,  when  made  by  coam^ 
tent  authority  thev  considered  themselves  bound  tooboieri^^t^^&MyQii^^^^ 
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deemed  it  disadvantageoas  to  them,  lest  a  refusal  shoald  deter  other  nations 
firom  treating  with  them  in  future.  It  is  by  this  line  of  conduct  that  pablic 
credit  can  alone  he  supported. 

Mr.  MADISON.  The  constitutionality  of  the  proposition  had  been 
drawn  into  question.  He  (Mr.  Madison)  asked  whether  words  could  be 
demised  that  would  place  the  new  government  more  precisely  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  real  creditors  with  the  old.  The  power  was  the  same ;  the 
objection  was  the  same  :  the  means  only  were  varied. 

If  the  gentlemen  persisted,  however,  in  demanding  precedents,  he  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  gratify  them  with  two,  which,  though  not  exactly 
parallel,  were,  on  that  account,  of  the  greater  force,  since  the  interposition 
of  government  had  taken  place  where  the  emergencies  could  less  require 
them.  The  first  was  the  case  of  the  Canada  bill.  During  the  war  which 
ended  in  1763,  and  which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  government 
of  jDanada,  the  supplies  obtained  for  the  French  army  in  that  province 
were  paid  for  in  bills  of  exchange  and  certificates.  This  paper  deprecia- 
ted, and  was  bought  up  chiefly  by  British  merchants.  The  sum  and  the 
de|>reciations  were  so  considerable  as  to  become  a  subject  of  negotiation 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  at  the  peace.  The  negotiation  pro- 
duced a  particular  article,  by  which  it  was  agreed  by  France  that  the 
paper  ought  to  be  redeemed,  and  admitted  by  Great  Britain  that  it 
should  be  redeemed,  at  a  stipulated  value.  In  the  year  1766,  this  article 
was  accordingly  carried  into  effect  by  ministers  from  the  two  courts, 
who  reduced  the  paper,  in  the  hands  of  the  British  holders,  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  below  its  nominal  value.  It 
was  stated,  indeed,  by  the  reporter  of  the  case,  that  the  holders  of  the 
paper  had  themselves  concurred  in  the  liquidation ;  but  it  was  not  proba- 
ble that  the  concurrence  was  voluntary.  If  it  was  voluntary,  it  shows  that 
they  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  equity  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  other  case  was  of  still  greater  weight,  as  it  had  no  relation  to  war 
or  to  treaty,  and  took  place  in  the  nation  which  had  been  held  up  as  a 
model  with  respect  to  public  credit.  In  the  year  1715,  the  civil  list  of 
Great  Britain  had  fallen  in  arrears  to  the  amount  of  ^500,000.  The 
creditors  who  had  furnished  supplies  to  the  government,  had,  instead  of 
money,  received  debentures  only  from  respectable  officers.  These  had 
depreciated.  In  that  state  they  were  assigned  in  some  instances ;  in  others,' 
covenanted  to  be  assigned.  When  the  Parliament  appropriated  funds  for 
satisfying  these  arrears,  they  inserted  an  express  provision  in  the  act,  that 
the  creditors  who  had  been  obliged,  by  the  defaults  of  government,  to* 
dispose  of  their  paper  at  a  loss,  might  redeem  it  from  the  assignees  by 
repaying  the  actual  price,  with  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  and  that  all 
ajepreements  and  covenants  to  assign  should  be  absolutely  void.  Here, 
then,  was  an  interposition  on  the  very  principle  that  a  government  ought 
to  redress  the  wrongs  sustained  by  its  default,  and  on  an  occasion  trivial 
when  compared  with  that  under  consideration ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  public  credit  of  its  nation  was  injured  by  it. 


Stave  Trade.  — On  committing  the  Memorial  of  the  Quakers  on 

the  Slave  Trade, 

House  or  Represestatives,  March,  1790. 

Mr.  TUCKER  said,  he  conceived  the  memorial  to  be  so  glaring  an 
interference  with  the  Constitution,  that  he  had  hoped  the  house  mold 
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not  have  ghren  so  much  countenaoce  to  a  reqaest  so  improper  in  itselC 
He  was  sorry  that  the  society  had  discovered  so  litr.'e  prudence  in  their 
memorial,  as  to  wish  that  Congress  should  intermeddle  in  the  internal  reg- 
ulations of  the  particular  states.  He  hoped  the  petition  would  not  be 
committed,  as  it  would  operate  directly  against  the  interest  of  those  it 
was  designed  to  benefit.  This  is  a  business  that  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences;  it  may  end  in  a  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment, being  a  direct  attack  on  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Southern 
States.  He  then  inquired  what  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  slaves.  He  believed  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  states  to 
make  indemnification  for  the  loss  that  would  attend  emancipation.  He 
reprobated  the  interposition  of  the  society,  and  denied  that  they  possessed 
any  more  humanity  than  other  denominations. 

Mr.  GERRY  replied  to  Mr.  Tucker,  and  desired  the  gentleman  to  point 
out  any  part  of  the  memorial  which  proposed  that  the  legislature  should 
infringe  on  the  Constitution.  For  his  part,  he  heard  nothing  rend  that 
had  such  a  tendency.  Its  only  object  was,  that  Congress  should  exert 
their  constitutional  authority  to  abate  the  horrors  of  slavery  so  far  as  they 
could.  He  hoped  the  petition  would  be  committed.  Indeed,  he  consid* 
ered  that  all  altercation  on  the  subject  of  commitment  was  at  an  end,  as 
the  house  had  essentially  determined  that  it  should  be  committed. 

Mr.  BURKE  reprobated  the  commitment,  as  subversive  of  the  Consti* 
tution,  as  sounding  an  alarm,  and  blowing  the  trumpet  of  sedition  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  should  oppose  the  business  totally ;  and  if  chosen 
on  the  committee,  he  should  decline  serving. 

Mr.  SCOTT  was  in  favor  of  the  commitment. 

Mr.  JACKSON  was  opposed  to  it,  and  painted  in  strong  colors  the 
alarming  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  taking  up  the  business,-— 
revolt,  insurrection,  and  devastation,  —  and  concluded  by  an  observation 
similar  to  Mr.  Burke's. 

Mr.  SHERMAN  could  see  no  difficulty  in  committing  the  memorial ; 
the  committee  may  bring  in  such  a  report  as  may  prove  satisfactory  to 
gentlemen  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  referred  to  the  principles  of  accommodation  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  forming  the  government.  Those  mutual  concessions 
which  then  took  place  gave  us  a  Constitution  which  was  to  insure  the 
peace  and  the  equal  rights  and  properties  of  the  various  states ;  and  to 
prevent  all  infraction  of  the  rights  in  this  particular  instance,  they  precla- 
ded  themselves,  by  an  express  stipulation,  from  all  interposition  in  the 
slave  trade.  Congress  are  not  called  upon  to  declare  their  sentiments 
upon  this  occasion  ;  they  cannot  constitutionally  interfere  in  the  business. 
He  deprecated  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure  in  very  forcible  termsy 
and  hoped  the  house  would  proceed  no  farther  in  the  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  SMITH,  (of  South  Carolina,)  recurring  to  the  memorial,  observed, 
that  Congress  could  not  constitutionally  interfere  in  the  business,  upon 
the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  as  that  went  to  an  entire  abolition  of 
slavery;  it  could  not,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  referred  to  a  coo^ 
mittee. 

In  the  Southern  States,  difficulties  on  this  account  had  arisen  in  respect 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  except  Iheir  apprehensions  on 
this  head  had  been  dissipated  by  their  property  being  secured  and  guaran- 
tied to  them  by  the  Constitution  itself^  they  never  could  have  adopted  it 
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He  then  depicted  the  miaeries  that  would  result  from  the  imerference  of 
Ckuiigress  in  the  southern  govemroents.  He  asserted,  as  his  opinioo,  that 
if  tbeie  were  no  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  thej  would  be  entirely 
depopulated ;  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  them.  Their  proprietors  are  persons  of  as  much  humanity  as  the 
inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the  continent :  they  are  as  conspicuous  for  their 
morais  as  any  of  their  neighbors. 

He  then  asserted  that  the  Quakers  are  a  society  not  known  to  the  laws; 
that  they  stand  in  exactly  the  same  situation  with  other  religious  societies. 
Their  memorial  relates  to  a  matter  in  which  they  are  no  more  interested 
than  any  other  sect  whatever ;  and  it  roust  therefore  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  advice ;  and  is  it  customary  to  refer  a  piece  of  advice  to  a  com- 
mittee? He  then  contrasted  this  memorial  with  one  which  might  be 
presented  from  the  sect  called  Shaking  Quakers,  whose  principles  and 
practices  are  represented  in  a  very  exceptionable  point  of  light ;  and  asked 
whether  Congress  would  pay  any  attention  to  such  a  memorial.  He 
hoped  the  memorial  would  not  be  committed. 

Mr.  PAGE  was  in  favor  of  the  commitment  He  hoped  that  the 
benevolent  designs  of  the  respectable  memorialists  would  not  be  frustrated 
nt  the  threshold,  so  far  as  to  preclude  a  fair  discussion  of  the  prayer  of 
their  memorial.  He  observed  that  they  do  not  apply  for  a  total  abolition 
of  slavery.  They  only  request  that  such  measures  may  be  taken,  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution,  as  may  finally  issue  in  the  total  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  could  not  conceive  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  well  founded,  as 
they  respected  the  proposed  interference  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MADISON  observed,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  yesterday,  that  the 
best  way  to  proceed  in  the  business  was  to  commit  the  memorial,  without 
any  debate  on  the  subject.  From  what  has  taken  place,  he  was  more  con> 
vinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  idea ;  but,  as  the  business  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  members,  and  much  has  been  said  by  gentlemen,  he 
would  offer  a  few  observations  for  the  consideration  of  the  house.  He 
then  entered  into  a  critical  review  of  the  circumstances  respecting  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  the  ideas  upon  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  the  commerce  in  slaves,  and 
showing  that  they  undeniably  were  not  precluded  from  interposing  in  their 
importation ;  and  generally,  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  every  species 
of  business  shall  be  transacted.  He  adverted  to  the  western  country,  and 
the  cession  of  Georgia,  in  which  Congress  have  certainly  the  power  to 
regulate  the  subject  of  slavery ;  which  shows  that  gentlemen  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  interfere  in  the  business 
in  any  degree  whatever.  He  was  in  favor  of  committing  the  petitions, 
and  justified  the  measure,  by  repeated  precedents  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  GERRY  entered  into  a  justification  of  the  interference  of  Con- 
gress, as  being  fully  compatible  with  the  Constitution.  He  descanted  on 
the  miseries  to  which  the  Africans  are  subjected  by  this  traffic,  and  said 
that  he  never  contemplated  this  subject  without  reflecting  what  his  own 
feelings  would  be,  in  case  himself,  his  children,  or  friends,  were  placed  in 
the  same  deplorable  circumstances.  He  then  adverted  to  the  flagrant 
acts  of  cruelty  which  are  committed  in  carrying  on  that  traffic,  and  asked 
whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prevent  sach 
transactions  as  far  as  possible.     He  then  referred  to  the  Constitution,  and 
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pointed  out  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  general  government  re^ctinff  the 
importation  of  slaves.  It  is  not,  he  presumed,  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
gentleman  in  this  house  to  violate  that  part  Of  the  Constitution ;  but  that 
we  have  a  right  to  regulate  this  business  is  as  clear  as  that  we  have  any 
rights  whatever ;  nor  has  the  contrary  been  shown  by  any  person  who  has 
spoken  on  the  occasion.  Congress  can,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution, 
lay  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  a  head  on  slaves :  they  may  do  this  immediately. 
He  made  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States. 
He  supposed  they  might  be  worth  about  ten  million  of  dollars.  Congress 
have  a  right,  if  they  see  proper  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  Southern  States, 
to  purchase  the  whole  of  them ;  and  their  resources  in  the  western  coun- 
try may  furnish  them  with  means.  He  did  not  mean  to  suggest  a  measure 
of  this  kind :  he  only  instanced  these  particulars  to  show  that  Congress 
certainly  have  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  this  business.  He  thought  that 
no  objections  had  been  offered  of  any  force  to  prevent  the  committing  of 
the  memorial. 

Mr.  BOUDINOT  was  in  favor  of  the  commitment,  enlarged  on  the 
idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Gerry,  and  observed  that  the  memorial  contained 
only  a  request  that  Congress  would  interfere  their  authority  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  mercy. 

Mr.  GERRY  and  Mr.  STONE  severally  spoke  again  on  the  subject 
The  latter  gentleman,  in  opposition  to  the  commitment,  said,  that  thb 
memorial  was  a  thing  of  course  ;  for  there  never  was  a  society  of  any  con- 
siderable extent  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  other  people; 
and  this  interference  has  at  one  time  or  other  deluged  the  world  with  blood. 
On  this  principle  he  was  opposed  to  the  commitment. 

Mr.  TUCKER  moved  to  modify  the  first  paragraph  by  striking  out  all 
the  words  after  the  word  opinion^  and  to  insert  the  following  :  **  that  the 
several  memorials  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  this  house  a  subject  on 
which  its  interference  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  even  its  deliberations 
highly  injurious  to  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union." 

Mr.  JACKSON  rose,  and  observed,  that  he  had  been  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reports  coming  before  the  committee,  because  he  wished  the 
principles  of  the  resolutions  to  be  examined  fairly,  and  to  be  decided  on 
their  true  grounds.  He  was  against  the  propositions  generally,  and  would 
examine  the  policy,  the  justice,  and  use  of  them ;  and  he  hoped,  if  he  could 
make  them  appear  in  the  same  light  to  others  as  they  did  to  him  by  fair 
argument,  that  the  gentlemen  in  opposition  were  not  so  determined  in  their 
opinions  as  not  to  give  up  their  present  sentiments. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  measure, — the  situation  of  the  slaves 
here,  their  situation  in  their  native  states,  and  the  disposal  of  them  in 
case  of  emancipation,  should  be  considered.  That  slavery  was  an  evil 
habit  he  did  not  mean  to  controvert ;  but  that  habit  was  already  established, 
and  there  were  peculiar  situations  in  countries  which  rendered  that  habit 
necessary.  Such  situations  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were 
in :  large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  lands  on  the  continent  remained  uncul- 
tivated for  the  want  of  population.  It  was  frequently  advanced  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  how  unhealthy  those  climates  were,  and  how  impossible 
it  was  for  northern  constitutions  to  exist  there.  What,  he  asked,  is  to  be 
done  with  this  uncultivated  territory  ?  Is  it  to  remain  a  waste  ?  Is  the 
rice  trade  to  be  banished  from  our  coasts  ?  Are  Congress  willing  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  revenue  arising  from  that  trade,  and  which  is  daily 
VOL.   IV.  62  35 
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increaBing.  and  (d  throw  (his  great  adrantage  into  the  hacda  of  other 

Let  us  examine  the  use  or  the  benefit  of  the  resolutions  contained  in  the 
r^ort.  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  give  me  one  single  instauce  in  which 
they  can  be  of  service.  They  are  of  no  use  to  Congress.  The  powers  of 
that  body  are  already  defined,  and  those  powers  cannot  be  amended,  con- 
firmed, or  diminished,  by  ten  ihouaand  resolutions.  Is  not  the  first  prop- 
osition of  the  report  fully  coniained  in  the  Constitution  ?  Is  not  that  the 
guide  and  rule  of  this  legislature?  A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  reprobuttd  in 
any  society,  and  tends  but  to  confound  and  tu  perplex.  How  strange  would 
B  law  appear  which  was  to  confirm  a  law  I  and  how  much  more  strange 
mui't  it  appear  for  this  body  to  pass  resolutions  to  confirm  the  ConRtituliun 
under  which  ihey  sit  1     Ttiis  is  the  case  with  others  of  the  resolutions. 

A  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  STONE)  very  properly  observed  ihat 
the  Uiiion  had  received  the  different  stales  with  all  their  ill  habjis  about 
tbem.  This  was  one  of  these  habits  established  long  before  the  Consiitu- 
tion,  and  could  not  now  be  remedied.  He  begged  Congress  to  reflect  on 
the  number  un  the  continent  who  were  opposed  to  this  Constitution,  and 
00  the  number  which  yet  remained  in  ihe  Southern  Slates,  The  violation 
of  this  compact  they  would  seize  on  with  avidity;  they  would  make  a 
handle  of  it  to  cover  their  designs  against  the  government ;  and  many  good 
federali>ls,  who  would  be  injured  by  ihe  measure,  would  be  induced  to  join 
them.  His  heart  was  truly  federal,  and  it  had  always  been  so,  and  he 
wished  those  designs  fruslralcd.  He  begged  Congress  to  beware,  before 
they  went  too  far.  He  called  on  them  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  two 
whole  states,  as  well  as  to  the  memorials  of  a  society  of  Quakers,  who 
came  Tirward  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition,  and  to  destroy  that  Consti- 
tution which  they  had  not  iii  the  least  contributed  by  personal  service  or 
supply  to  establish. 

He  seconded  Mr.  Tucker's  motion, 

Mr.  ^Mrni(ofSouth  Carolina)  said,  the  gentleman  from  Mnssachuselts 
(Mr.  GF.RRY)  had  declared  thai  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, of  which  he  was  a  member,  thai  the  memorial  from  the  Pennsylvnnia 
•ociety  required  Congress  to  violate  the  Consiitution.  It  was  not  lesa 
Bstonishinjr  to  see  Dr.  Franklin  taking  the  lead  in  a  business  which  looks 
M>  much  like  a  persecution  of  the  souihern  inhabitants,  when  he  recol* 
lected  the  parable  he  had  wrilten  some  time  ago,  with  a  view  of  showing 
the  impropriety  of  one  set  of  men  persecuting  others  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  parable  was  to  this  effect :  '•  An  old  traveller,  hungry  and 
weary,  applied  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  for  a  night's  lodging.  In  con- 
Tersation,  Abraham  discovered  that  the  stranger  differed  with  him  on  re- 
ligious points,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors.  In  the  night,  God  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  and  said.  Where  is  the  strafiger?  Abraham  answered,  I 
found  that  he  did  not  worship  the  true  God,  and  sol  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
The  Almighty  thus  rebuked  the  patriarch  :  Have  I  borne  with  him  three- 
score and  ten  years,  and  couldst  thou  not  bear  with  him  one  night  T  "  Has 
not  the  Almighty,  said  Mr.  Smith,  borne  with  us  for  more  than  threescorn 
jears  and  ten  1  He  has  even  made  out  country  opulent,  and  shed  the 
Uessings  of  afHuence  and  prosperity  on  our  land,  notwithstanding  all  its 
■laves  ;  acid  must  we  now  be  ruined  on  account  of  the  tender  consciences 
of  a  few  scrupulous  individuals,  who  differ  from  us  on  this  point  1 

Mr,  BOlfDINOT  agreed  with  the  general  doctrines  of  Mr.  S.,  hot 
eould  not  agree  that  the  clause  iu  the  C^stilntion  relating  to  the  want  of 
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power  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  such  persons  as  anj  of 
the  slates,  nmo  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  prior  to  the  year  1806, 
■nd  aillhorizing  a  tax  or  dutj  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  fur  each  person,  did  not  extend  to  negro  slaves.  Candor  requicsd 
that  he  should  acknowledge  that  this  was  the  express  design  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  therefore  Congress  could  not  interfere  in  prohibiting  the 
importation  or  promoting  the  emancipation  of  them  prior  to  that  period. 
Mr.  Bi>udinot  observed,  that  he  was  well  informed  that  the  tax  or  duty  of 
ten  dollars  was  provided,  instead  of  the  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  wai 
so  expressly  understood  by  all  parties  in  the  Convention;  that,  therefore, 
it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  Congress  to  impose  this  tax,  or  it  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  states,  or  equalizing  the  duties  throughout  the 
Union.  If  this  was  not  done,  merchants  might  bring  their  whole  capitala 
into  this  branch  of  trade,  and  save  paying  any  duties  whatever.  Mr. 
Boudinot  observed,  that  the  gentleman  had  overlooked  the  prophecy  of 
St.  Peter,  where  he  foretells  that,  among  other  damnable  heresies. 
"  through  covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchandise 

[NuTC.  —  In  the  fint  edition,  p.  211,  vol.  it.,  thii  bead  terminated,  "  Mtmorial  r«- 

jectid  "  —  a  miatake,  which  the  editor  in  the  preient  edition  carrccla,  by  lUting  that 
Vith  other  petition!  ofaaimilar  abject,  it  wiBCotnmitled  tai  select  committee:  Hat 
CDmniittee  made  a  report;  the  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  «hole  honae, 
and  diacuHed  on  four  succeaiive  days ;  it  was  then  reported  to  the  houae  with  &meiul- 
Hienti,  and  by  the  hoiue  ordered  to  be  inacritwd  in  ita  Joumalfl,  and  then  laid  am  lAa 
Uibli. 

That  report,  bb  amended  in  commlttep,  Is  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  committM 
to  whom  were  referred  sundry  memorisla  from  the  people  called  Quahera,  and  also  ■ 
IDemorifll  from  tlie  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  aal>- 
niit  the  following  report,  (aj  amended  <n  coinmitlee  of  the  whole  :)  -^ 

"  First.  That  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persona,  as  any  of  the  alatea  now 
eiiatlng  ahall  think  proper  to  admit,  cannot  be  prohibited  by  Congreai  prior  to  the  year 
1608. 

"Secondly.  That  Congreas  have  no  power  to  itilerfere  in  the  emancipation  of 
•Uvea,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them,  within  any  of  the  ilalea ;  it  rrmaitiiug  with  the 
aeveral  slates  alone  to  provide  any  regulation  therein  which  humanity  and  true  polioj 
nu^  require. 

"Thirdly.  That  Con^ai  have  authority  to  rejtrain  the  citiiena  of  the  United 
fltalea  from  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supply  ingforeignen 
with  slaves,  and  of  providing,  hy  proper  regulations,  frir  the  humane  treatment,  during 
their  passage,  of  alavei   imported  hy  the  said  citizens  into  the  states  admitting  iueE 

"Fourthl;^.  That  Congresi  have  ako  authority  tn  prohibit  foreignera  from  fittini 
cat  Teasel*  in  any  part  of  the  United  State*  for  transporting  peraona  from  Africa  to 
any  foreign  port.'  ] 

On  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Bank, 

HoDst  or  RErRisiKTATiTis,  Fdmary  3, 1791, 

Mr.  GILES  said  he  was  disposed  to  consider  the  plan  as  containing  a 
principle  not  agreeable  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  itself  not  altogether 
expedient. 

To  show  its  unconstitutionality,  he  read  the  Ist  section  of  the  bill  which 
established  the  subscribers  of  the  bank  into  a  corporation,  to  do  which,  be 
conceived  the  Constitution  had  given  Congress  no  power.  He  read  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  had  been  adduced  as  sanctioning  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power.  This  clause  only  respects,  he  said,  all  the 
necessary  powers  to  carry  into  effect  such  as  were  expressly  delegated ; 
that  of  forming  corporations  was  not  expressly  granted.     He  then  adveited 
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to  the  power  of  borrowing  money,  vested  in  Congress  bj  the  Constitution, 
and  controverted  the  idea  that  a  bank  was  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. It  might,  he  granted,  conduce  to  a  greater  facility  in  exercisiiy 
that  power ;  but  that  it  was  expedient  or  necessary  he  denied,  either  to 
effect  loans  or  establish  the  government. 

If  Congress,  in  this  instance,  he  observed,  exercised  the  power  of  ered- 
ing  corporations,  it  was  nowhere  limited,  and  they  might,  if  they  thougfat 
fit,  extend  it  to  every  object,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  monopolies  of 
the  East  and  West  India  trade  be  established ;  and  this  would  place  us,  lie 
said,  in  the  precise  situation  of  a  nation  without  a  free  constitution. 

He  referred  to  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  Congress 
from  giving  a  preference  to  one  part  of  the  United  States  over  another. 
This  he  considered,  together  with  his  other  objections,  fully  sufficient  to 
justify  a  rejection  of  the  plan. 

He  then  offered  some  observations  relative  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.  If  it  is  problematical  only,  whether  the  establishment  of  thb 
national  bank  is  agreeable  to  the  Constitution,  this  ought  to  be,  he  thought, 
sufficient  to  prevent  an  adoption  of  the  system.  He  showed  the  conse* 
quences  which  will  result  from  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  measure.  He 
noticed  the  objection  which  had  been  originally  made  by  the  people  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  obviate  their  fears  and 
apprehensions.  The  adoption  of  this  plan,  he  said,  would  realize  many 
of  their  disagreeable  anticipations.  He  denied  the  necessity  of  a  bank  tir 
the  preservation  of  government.  The  only  object,  as  the  subject  struck 
his  mind,  was  to  raise  stock ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  expedient,  he  coi^ 
ceived,  to  kindle  the  flame  of  discontent,  and  rouse  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  people,  in  many  states,  to  raise  stock. 

He  took  notice  of  some  observations  which  had  fallen  from  a  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  respecting  incidental  powers,  and  denied  that  Congress 
possessed  those  powers.  The  general  government,  he  said,  was  not  a  con- 
solidated government,  but  a  federal  government,  possessed  of  such  powers 
as  the  states  or  the  people  had  expressly  delegated ;  but  to  support  these 
incidental  powers,  ceded  to  Congress,  was  to  make  it,  not  a  federal,  not 
even  a  republican  consolidated  government,  but  a  despotic  one.  If  this 
idea  was  contemplated,  the  people  would  be  alarmed,  they  would  be  justly 
alarmed,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  alarmed. 

Mr.  VINING  observed,  that  he  had  endeavored  to  give  the  subject  a 
full  and  dispassionate  consideration;  and,  so  far  from  thinking  the 
plan  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  he  considered  it  perfectly  consonant 
to  it 

He  adverted  to  the  principles,  design,  and  operations  of  the  bank  sys* 
tems.  Their  usefulness  he  deduced  from  the  experience  of  those  coun- 
tries which  had  been  the  longest  in  the  use  of  those  institutions.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  measure  he  urged  from  a  fair  construction  of  those 
powers,  expressly  delegated,  and  from  a  necessary  implication  ;  for  he  in- 
sisted that  the  Constitution  was  a  dead  letter,  if  implied  powers  were  not 
to  be  exercised. 

Mr  MADISON  did  not  oppose  all  the  banking  systems,  hot  did  not 
approve  of  the  plan  now  under  consideration. 

Upon  the  general  view  of  banks,  he  recapitulated  the  several  advan- 
tages  which  may  be  derived  from  them.  The  public  credit,  he  granted, 
might  be  raised  for  a  time,  but  only  partially.  Banks,  he  conceived, 
tended  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  a  country ;  and  the 
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articles  received  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  them,  which  was  baniaheo,  con- 
ferred no  substantial  benefit  on  the  country.  He  dwelt  on  the  casualties 
that  banks  are  subject  to. 

To  be  essentially  useful  in  so  extensive  a  country,  banks,  he  said,  should 
be  fixed  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  this  view,  the  local 
banks  of  the  several  states,  he  said,  could  be  employed  with  more  advan- 
tage than  if  any  other  banking  system  was  substituted.  Circumstances, 
in  Great  Britain,  he  observed,  required  that  there  should  be  one  bank,  as 
the  object  there  is  to  concentrate  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  a  point,  as 
the  interest  of  their  public  debt  is  all  paid  in  one  place.  Here  a  diflfer- 
ence  in  circumstances  called  for  another  kind  of  policy  :  the  public  debt 
is  paid  in  all  the  diflferent  states. 

He  then  expressly  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  banks. 
And  this,  he  said,  was  not  a  novel  opinion ;  he  had  long  entertained  it. 
All  power,  he  said,  had  its  limits ;  those  of  the  general  government  were 
ceded  from  the  mass  of  general  power  inherent  m  the  people,  and  were 
consequently  confined  within  the  bounds  fixed  by  their  act  of  cession. 
The  Constitution  was  this  act ;  and  to  warrant  Congress  in  exercising  the 
power,  the  grant  of  it  should  be  pointed  out  in  that  mstrument.  This,  he 
said,  had  not  been  done ;  he  presumed  it  could  not  be  done.  If  we  ven« 
turcd  to  construe  the  Constitution,  such  construction  only  was  admissible, 
as  it  carefully  preserved  entire  the  idea  on  wliich  that  Constitution  is 
founded. 

He  adverted  to  the  clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  had  been  adduced 
as  conveying  this  power  of  incorporation.  He  said  he  could  not  find  it 
in  that  of  laying  taxes.  He  presumed  it  was  impossible  to  deduce  it  from 
the  power  given  to  Congress  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  right  exists  there,  every  guard  set  to  the  powers  of  the 
Constitution  is  broken  down,  and  the  limitations  become  nugatory. 

The  present  Congress,  it  was  said,  had  all  the  powers  of  the  old  CoQ« 
federation,  and  more.  Under  the  old  government  a  bank  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  thence  it  was  deduced  that  the  present  legislature  had  indubi- 
tably that  power.  The  exigencies  of  government  were  such,  he  answered, 
under  the  old  Confederation,  as  to  justify  almost  any  infraction  of  parch- 
ment rights ;  but  the  old  Congress  were  conscious  thty  had  not  every 
power  .necessary  for  the  complete  establishment  of  a  bank,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  individual  states  to  make  sundry  regulations  for  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  institution. 

To  exercise  the  power  included  in  the  bill  was  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  several  states ;  for  they  could  establish  banks  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  prohibit  the  establishment  of  any  others.  A 
law  existed  in  one  of  the  states  prohibitory  of  cash  notes  of  hand,  paya^ 
ble  on  demand.  The  power  of  making  such  a  law  could  not,  he  pre- 
sumed, be  denied  to  the  states ;  and  if  this  was  granted,  and  such  laws 
were  in  force,  it  certainly  would  effectually  exclude  the  establishment 
of  a  bank. 

This  power  of  establishing  a  bank  had  been,  he  said,  deduced  from 
the  right,  granted  in  the  Constitution,  of  borrowing  money  ;  but  this,  he 
conceived,  was  not  a  bill  to  borrow  money.  It  was  said  that  Congress 
had  not  only  this  power  to  borrow  money,  but  to  enable  people  to  lend. 
In  answer  to  this,  he  observed  that,  if  Congre'ss  had  a  right  to  enable 
those  people  to  lend,  who  are  willing,  but  not  able,  it  might  be  said 
that  they  have  a  right  to  compel  those  to  lend,  who  were  able,  and 
not  willing. 
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He  adverted  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congresi 
to  pass  all  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  into  execution,  and,  ob- 
serving on  the  diffusive  and  ductile  interpretation  of  these  words,  and  the 
boundless  latitude  of  construction  given  them  by  the  friends  of  the  bankj^ 
said  that,  by  their  construction,  every  possible  power  might  be  exercised. 

The  government  would  then  be  paramount  in  all  public  cases :  charters, 
incorporations,  and  monopolies,  might  be  given,  and  every  limitation  eflfed- 
nally  swept  away,  and  could  supersede  the  establishment  of  every  bank  in 
the  several  states.  The  doctrine  of  implication,  he  warned  the  friends  to 
this  system,  was  a  dangerous  one,  which,  multiplied  and  combined  in  the 
manner  some  gentlemen  appeared  to  contemplate,  would  form  a  chain 
reaching  every  object  of  legislation  of  the  United  States.  This  power  to 
incorporate,  he  contended,  was  of  primary  importance,  and  could  by  no 
means  be  viewed  as  a  subaltern,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution,  to  warrant  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  resulting  from  any  other  power. 

Incorporation,  he  said,  is  important  as  the  power  of  naturalization ;  and 
Congre^,  he  presumed,  would  not  exercise  the  power  of  naturalizing  a 
foreigner,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  He  read  a 
sentence  in  the  bill  respecting  the  power  of  making  such  regulations  as 
were  not  contrary  to  law.  What  law  ?  Was  it  the  law  of  the  United 
States  ?  There  were  so  few,  that  this  allowed  a  very  considerable  lati- 
tude to  the  power  of  making  regulations,  and  more  than  any  member, 
he  conceived,  would  wish  to  grant.  Were  the  laws  of  the  individual 
states  contemplated  by  this  provision  ?  Then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  separate  states  to  defeat  an  institution  of  the  Union.  He  asked  by 
what  authority  Congress  empowered  a  corporation  to  possess  real  estate. 
He  reprobated  this  idea.  To  establish  this  bank  was,  he  said,  establishing 
a  monopoly  guarantied  in  such  a  manner  that  no  similar  privilege  could 
be  granted  to  any  other  number  of  persons  whatever.  He  denied  the 
necessity  of  instituting  a  bank  at  the  present  time.  The  Constitution 
ought  not  to  be  violated  without  urgent  necessity  indeed.  There  were 
banks,  in  several  of  the  states,  from  which  some  advantages  could  be 
derived  which  could  not  be  gained  from  an  institution  on  the  plan  pro- 
posed. 

In  confirmation  of  his  sentiments,  he  adduced  certain  passages  from 
speeches  made  in  several  of  the  state  conventions  by  those  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  Constitution.  These  passages  were  fully  in  favor  of  this  idea 
—  that  the  general  government  could  not  exceed  the  f2yre55/y-delegated 
powers.  In  confirmation  also  of  this  sentiment,  he  adduced  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Constitution. 

He  urged,  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  the  postponement  of  the 
buisness  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  AMES.  For  his  own  part,  he  never  doubted  the  constitutionality 
of  the  plan ;  and  if  the  public  sense  was  to  be  regarded  on  the  occasicMi, 
their  approbation  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  old  Confederation,  respect- 
ing the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  their  total  silence  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  plan  before  Congress  at  this  day,  were  to  him  sufiScient 
proofs  of  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  first  question  that  pccurred  on  this  subject  was,  whether  the  powers 
of  the  house  were  confined  to  those  expressly  granted  by  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  or  whether  the  doctrine  of  implication  was  safe  ground  to 
proceed  upon.     If  the  letter  of  the  Constitution   was  to  be  adhered  to, 
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the  question  he  deemed  determined ;  but  if  a  more  rational  plan  was 
adopted,  and  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  upon  strict  examination,  ap- 
peared even  doubtful,  every  member  must  then  appeal  to  his  conscience 
and  understanding.  If  the  powers  of  the  house  were  circumscribed  by 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  much  expense  might  have  been  saved  to 
the  public,  as  their  hands  would  have  been  completely  tied.  But,  by  the 
very  nature  of  government,  the  legislature  had  an  implied  power  of  using 
every  means,  not  positively  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  to  execute  the 
ends  for  which  that  government  was  instituted.  Every  constitutional  right 
should  be  so  liberally  construed  as  to  effect  the  public  good.  This,  it 
has  been  said,  was  taking  too  great  a  latitude ;  but  certainly  to  promote 
the  ends  of  government  was  the  end  of  its  existence ;  and  by  the  ties  of 
conscience,  each  member  was  bound  to  exercise  every  lawful  power  which 
could  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  doctrine  of  implication  was  dangerous,  and  would  alarm  the 
people.     He  thought  it  would  not,  unless  the  alarm  was  founded. 

Suppose,  he  said,  the  power  of  raising  armies  was  not  expressly  granted 
to  the  general  government;  would  it  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the 
power  of  declaring  war,  without  the  means  of  carrying  it  on,  had  been 
ceded  to  them  ?  Would  it  be  said  that  the  blood  of  fellow-citizens  waa 
crying  for  vengeance,  though  their  lives  and  property  called  for  protection 
from  the  hand  of  government?  Would  it  be  said  that  they  had  not  a 
constitutional  right  to  be  protected  ?  Would  it  be  urged  that  the  Con* 
stitution,  by  not  expressly  granting  to  the  general  government  the  power 
of  levying  armies,  had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  protect  its  citizens  ? 
This,  he  conceived,  would  be  a  very  dangerous  doctrine. 

Suppose  the  power  of  borrowing  money  had  not  been  expressly  given  to 
the  federal  government ;  would  it  not,  in  emergencies,  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  general  powers  granted  to  it?  Suppose  the  power  to 
lend  had  not  been  mentioned,  and  a  surplus  of  revvnue  in  the  public  cof- 
fers ;  should  it  not  be  distributed  among  the  people,  but  locked  up  and 
suffered  to  remain  unproductive  in  the  treasury  ?  He  imagined  not.  Sup- 
pose the  question  of  redeeming  the  prisoners  in  captivity  at  Algiers  was 
before  the  house ;  would  it  be  urged  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  their 
favor  by  the  general  government,  because  no  power  was  specially  granted  T 
No.  Every  person,  he  conceived,  that  felt  as  a  man,  would  not  think  his 
hands  tied  when  they  were  to  be  extended  to  the  relief  of  suffering  fellow- 
citizens.  The  power  of  buying  certificates  was  not  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution  ;  yet  it  had  been  exercised  by  the  general  government, 
and  was  inferred  from  that  of  paying  the  public  debt,  and  from  the  reason 
of  the  case.  The  power  of  establishing  banks,  he  conceived,  could  be 
deduced  from  the  same  source  ■ —  from  their  utility  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  government,  and  their  indispensable  necessity  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergencies.  It  was  said  that  the  state  banks  would  serve  all  these  pur- 
poses ;  but  why  deprive  the  general  government,  he  asked,  of  the  power 
of  self-defence  ? 

Mr.  Ames  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  power  of  incorporating  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bank  could  be  deduced  from  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  had  been  termed  the  sweeping  clause.  Unless  a  reasonable  latitude 
of  construction  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution  was  allowed,  he  did  not 
see  upon  what  authority  several  acts  of  Congress  would  rest.  Whence 
did  the  general  government  draw  the  authority  they  had  exercised  over  the 
western  territory  ?  That  authority,  he  answered,  must  of  necessity  belong 
to  Congress :  it  coald  not  rest  with  the  individual  statee 
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The  power  here  was  derived  bj  implication,  and  was  deduced  firom  the 
reason  and  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  the  power  contended  for  in  the  pres- 
ent case  might,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  exercised,  and  was  drawn  fironi 
the  same  source.  The  government  of  the  western  territory  was  a  q>ecie8 
of  corporation  —  a  corporation  in  its  nature  the  most  important ;  and 
would  it  be  said  that  Congress  had  acted  unconstitutionally  when  they 
established  it?  And  would  the  territory  be  left  under  the  control  of  the 
individual  states  ?     He  presumed  not. 

By  the  Constitution,  a  power  of  regulating  trade  was  specially  given  to 
Congress ;  and  under  this  clause  they  had  established  regulations  affecting 
ships,  seamen,  lighthouses,  6lc.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  he  conceived 
that,  as  the  power  of  collecting  taxes  was  specified  among  the  rights  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  they  undoubtedly  were  entitled  to  make 
regulations  affecting  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  those  taxes  were 
to  be  collected. 

Some  opposition  to  the  system  arose  from  the  idea  that  it  was  an  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  the  individual  states.  This  objection  he  an- 
swered. It  could  not  be  denied,  he  said,  that  Congress  had  the  right  to 
exercise  complete  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  district  of  ten  miles 
square,  ceded  for  the  seat  of  permanent  residence,  and  over  such  spots  as 
were  ceded  for  the  establishment  of  lighthouses,  d&c.  In  these  places^ 
then,  it  must  be  granted  that  Congress  had  authority  to  establish  a  bank. 
If  this  was  allowed,  (and  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  denied^  then 
the  question  became  a  question  of  place,  and  not  of  principle.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  it  is  estab- 
lished for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union.  This  vested  Congress  with 
the  authority  over  all  objects  of  national  concern,  or  of  a  general  nature. 
A  national  bank  undoubtedly  came  under  this  idea;  &nd  though  not  spe- 
cially mentioned,  yet  the  general  design  and  tendency  of  the  Constitution 
proved  more  evidently  the  constitutionality  of  the  system,  than  its  silence 
m  this  particular  could  be  construed  to  express  the  contrary.  He  deduced 
the  power  also  from  those  clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  authorize 
Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.  This,  he  said,  could  not  be  done  from 
every  corner  of  so  extended  an  empire  without  the  assistance  of  paper.  In 
the  power  of  borrowing  money,  he  saw  that  of  providing  the  means,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  bank.  But  it  has  been  said  that,  if  Congress  could 
exercise  tne  power  of  making  those  who  were  willing,  able  to  lend,  they 
might  carry  their  authority  to  creating  the  will  in  those  who  were  able. 
This  would  be,  he  said,  an  abuse  of  power,  and  reasonings  drawn  from  it 
could  not  be  just. 

Gentlemen  had  noticed  the  amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 
Constitution,  as  conveying  the  sense  of  the  legislature  on  the  nature  of  the 
powers  vested  by  that  instrument.  The  amendment  stated,  that  it  should 
be  declared,  that  the  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  such  as  could  be  exercised  by  the  states,  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  states.  But  the  power  of  establishing  a  national  bank, 
he  said,  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  states,  and  therefore  rested  nowhere 
but  in  the  federal  legislature. 

The  doctrine  of  implication,  it  had  been  said,  would  excite  alarms.  It 
had  b^en  resorted  to,  and  alarms  had  not  been  excited.  He  conceived  it 
a  necessary  doctrine  in  many  cases. 

He  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitutioa 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  them.     But  in  cases  where  there 
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doubt  as  to  its  meaning  and  intention,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult 
his  conscience  and  judgment  to  solve  them ;  and  even  if  doubts  did  still 
remain  on  two  different  interpretations  of  it,  he  would  constantly  embrace 
that  the  least  involved  in  doubt. 

Mr.  SEDGWICK  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  objections  made  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill. 

A  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Madison)  had  taken  some  pains  to 
convince  the  house  that  he  had  uniformly  been  opposed  to  seeing  the  gen* 
eral  government  exercise  the  power  of  establishing  banks.  He  did  not 
wish  to  dispute  with  the  honorable  member  the  merit  of  consistency,  but 
only  begged  leave  to  remark  that  the  same  gentleman  had  not  always  been 
averse  to  the  exercise  of  power  by  implication.  Witness  the  proceedings 
on  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
authority  of  removing  officers.  But  in  this  case,  he  was  willing  to  take 
up  the  question  solely  on  its  own  merits,  without  reference  to  former 
opinions. 

In  the  present  case,  he  conceived  the  determination  of  the  question 
rested,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  necessary  and 
proper, 

Mr.  MADISON.  Those  two  words  had  been,  by  some,  taken  in  a 
very  limited  sense,  and  were  thought  only  to  extend  to  the  passing  of  such 
laws  as  were  indispensably  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  disposed  to  think  that  a  more  liberal  construction  should 
be  put  on  them,  —  indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  had  allowed  them 
a  fuller  meaning,  —  for  very  few  acts  of  ihe  legislature  could  be  proved 
essentially  necessary  to  the  absolute  existence  of  government.  He  wished 
the  words  understood  so  as  to  permit  the  adoption  of  measures  the  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  ends  of  government,  and  produce  the  greatest 
quantum  of  public  utility. 

In  the  Constitution,  the  great  ends  of  government  were  particularly 
enumerated;  but  all  the  means  were  not,  nor  could  they  all  be,  pointed 
out,  without  making  the  Constitution  a  complete  code  of  laws :  some  dis- 
cretionary power,  and  reasonable  latitude,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature.  The  Constitution,  he  said,  had  given  power  to  Congress 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  but  the  quantum,  nature,  means  of  collecting, 
&c.,  were  of  necessity  left  to  the  honest  and  sober  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

It  authorized  Congress  to  borrow  money ;  but  of  whom,  on  what  terms, 
and  in  what  manner,  it  had  not  ventured  to  determine ;  these  points  of 
secondary  importance  were  also  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  The 
more  important  powers  are  specially  granted ;  but  the  choice  from  the 
known  and  useful  means  of  carrying  the  power  into  effect,  is  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  legislature.  He  enumerated  some  other  powers  which  are 
specified  in  the  Constitution  as  belonging  to  Congress,  and  of  which  the 
means  of  execution  are  not  mentioned ;  and  concluded  this  part  of  his 
argument  by  observing  that,  if  the  bank  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
by  the  bill  before  the  house  could  be  proven  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution  any  one  of  the  powers  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu 
tion,  this  would  at  once  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure. 

He  would  not,  he  said,  dwell  any  longer  on  the  constitutionality  cf  the 
plan  under  consideration,  but  would  only  observe  that  no  power  could  be 
exercised  by  Congress,  if  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  was  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  no  latitude  of  construction  allowed,  and  all  the  ^jcyyl  ^t(^ 
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might  be  reasonaUy  expected  from  an  efficient  government  entirdj  SnMh 
trated. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.  The  principles  of  the  go?erament,  and  ends  oi 
the  Constitution,  he  remarked,  were  expressed  in  its  preamble.  It  is 
established  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  The  bodj  of 
that  instrument  contained  provisions  the  best  adapted  to  the  intention  of 
those  principles  and  attainment  of  those  ends.  To  these  ends,  principles, 
and  provisions,  Congress  was  to  have,  he  conceived,  a  constant  eje ;  and 
then,  by  the  sweeping  clause,  they  were  vested  with  the  powers  to  carry 
the  ends  into  execution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  From  the  power  given  the  general  government  of 
making  all  necessary  laws  concerning  the  property  of  the  United  States,  a 
right  to  establish  a  national  bank  had  been  deduced ;  and  it  was  asked  if 
bank  notes  were  not  property.  Ue  said  they  were  a  property  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  They  were  not  property  as  well  as  an  ox  or  an  ass ;  so  they  could 
not  be  taxed. 

It  had  been  asked  whether  Congress  could  not  establish  a  bank  within 
the  ten  miles  square,  granted  to  the  general  government  for  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  federal  legislature.  Congress  could  not,  because  they 
had  no  authority  to  force  the  circulation  of  this  paper  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  ten  miles.  The  fiscal  administration  of  the  Union  was  said  to  be 
vested  in  Congress.  But  this  did  not  authorize  their  adoption  of  any 
measures  they  should  think  fit  for  the  regulation  of  the  finances.  Tl^ 
very  Constitution  which  granted  these  fiscal  powers  restricted  them  by 
particular  clauses ;  for  example,  Congress  could  not  without  control  lay 
a  poll  tax,  and  could  not,  in  any  shape,  impose  duties  on  exports;  yet 
they  were  undoubtedly  fiscal  operations. 

Gentlemen,  he  said,  had  deduced  this  power  from  various  parts  of  the 
Constitution.  The  preamble  and  context  had  been  mentioned;  the  clause 
that  provides  for  laying  taxes  had  been  particularly  dwelt  upon;  but  surely 
the  bill  before  the  house  did  neither  lay  an  excise,  direct  tax,  or  any  other, 
and  could,  therefore,  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  BOUDINOT.  But  gentlemen  say  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
expressly  warrant  the  establishment  of  such  a  corporation.  If,  by  expressly, 
express  words  are  meant,  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  no  express  words;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  powers  exercised  by  Congress ;  for  if  the 
doctrine  of  necessary  implication  is  rejected,  he  did  not  see  what  the  su- 
preme legislature  of  the  Union  could  do  in  that  character ;  if  this  power 
IS  not  clearly  given  in  the  Constitution  by  necessary  implication,  then  it 
is  a  necessary  end  proposed  and  directed,  while  the  common  and  useful 
necessary  means  to  attain  that  end  are  refused,  or  at  least  not  granted. 
Mr.  Boudinot  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  national  bank  was  the  neces- 
sary  means,  without  which  the  end  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  STONE  thought  that  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  not  willing  to 
confine  themselves  to  such  means  as  were  necessary  and  proper,  but  had 
extended  their  views  to  those  convenient  and  agreeable.  If,  in  the  plan 
before  the  house,  he  said,  a  provision  had  been  made  to  secure  a  certainty 
that  money  could  be  procured  by  the  government  on  loan  from  this  bank, 
there  would  be  more  plausibility,  he  tliought,  Jn  urging  its  establishment 
by  a  construction  of  the  power  of  borrowing  money.  But  the  bank  could, 
and,  whenever  it  was  their  interest,  certainly  would,  refuse  lending  to  gov- 
ernment If  the  power,  in  this  case,  was  deduced  by  implication,  and 
was  exercised  because  it  was  thought  necessary  and  proper^  it  might  he 
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the  opinion  of  a  future  Congress  that  monopolies,  in  certain  cases,  might 
be  useful,  and  a  door  would  then  be  open  for  their  establishment. 

February  7, 1791. 

Mr.  GERRY.  The  gentlemen  on  different  sides  of  the  question  do 
not  disagree  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  taxes,  duties,  tlf^- 
postSy  excises t  &c.,  and  of  borrowing  money,  but  of  the  word  necessary  ; 
and  the  question  is,  What  is  the  general  and  popular  meaning  of  the 
term  ?  Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  question  will  be  truly  this  —  That,  in  a 
general  and  popular  one,  the  word  does  not  admit  of  a  definite  meaning, 
but  that  this  varies  according  to  the  subject  and  circumstances.  With 
respect  to  the  subject,  for  instance ;  if  the  people,  speaking  of  a  gartison 
besieged  by  a  superior  force,  and  without  provisions  or  a  prospect  of  re* 
lief,  should  say  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering,  they  would 
mean  a  physical  necessity ;  for  troops  cannot  subsist  long  without  pro* 
visions.  But  if,  speaking  of  a  debtor,  the  people  should  say  he  was  fright* 
ened  by  his  creditor,  and  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  his 
debts,  they  would  mean  a  h^alj  which  is  very  different  from  a  physical 
necessity ;  for  although  the  debtor,  by  refusing  payment,  might  be  con- 
fined, he  would  be  allowed  sustenance ;  and  the  necessity  he  was  under 
to  pay  his  debts  would  not  extend  beyond  his  confinement.  Again,  if  it 
should  be  said  that  a  client  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving  to  his  lawyer 
more  than  legal  fees,  the  general  and  popular  meaning  of  necessity  would 
in  this  case  be  very  different  from  that  in  the  other  cases.  The  necessity 
would  neither  be  physical  nor  legal,  but  artificial,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  a  long-robed  necessity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  **n«c«5- 
sary "  varies,  also,  according  to  circumstances :  for,  although  Congress 
have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  &c. ;  to  borrow  money  ;  and 
to  determine  the  time,  quantum,  mode,  and  every  regulation  necessary  and 
proper  for  supplying  the  treasury, —  yet  the  people  would  apply  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word  necessary  under  different  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, without  a  sufficiency  of  precious  metals  for  a  medium,  laws  creat- 
ing an  artificial  medium  would  be  generally  thought  necessary  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes ;  but  if  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  such  metals,  those  laws  would  not  generally  be  thought 
necessary.  Again,  if  specie  was  scarce,  and  the  credit  of  the  government 
low,  collateral  measures  would  be  by  the  people  thought  necessary  for 
obtaining  public  loans;  but  not  so  if  the  case  was  reversed.  Or,  if  parts 
of  the  states  should  be  invaded  and  overrun  by  an  enemy,  it  would  be 
thought  necessary  to  levy  on  the  rest  heavy  taxes,  and  collect  them  in  a 
short  period,  and  to  take  stock,  grain,  and  other  articles,  from  the  citi- 
zens, without  their  consent,  for  common  defence ;  but  in  a  time  of  peace 
md  safety  such  measures  would  be  generally  supposed  unnecessary.  In- 
stances may  be  multiplied  in  other  respects,  but  it  is  conceived  that  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  popular  and  general  meaning  of  the  word 
"  necessary  *'  varies  according  to  the  subject  and  circumstances. 

The  Constitution,  in  the  present  case,  is  the  great  law  of  the  people, 
who  are  themselves  the  sovereign  leirislature  ;  and  the  preamble  is  in  these 
words  —  "We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Can' 
siiiution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
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These  ire  the  great  objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  estaUished; 
and  in  administering  it,  we  should  always  keep  them  in  view.  And  heie 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  although  common  defence  and  general  welfare  are 
held  up,  in  the  preamble,  amongst  the  primary  objects  of  attention,  thej 
are  again  mentioned  in  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article,  wherebj  we  are 
enjoined,  in  laying  taxes,  duties,  &.C.,  particularly  to  regard  the  commoo 
defence  and  general  welfare.  Indeed,  common  sense  dictates  the  meas- 
ure ;  for  the  security  of  our  property,  families,  and  liberti^  —  of  every  thing 
dear  to  us  —  depends  on  our  ability  to  defend  them.  The  means,  there- 
fore, for  attaining  this  object,  we  ought  not  to  omit  a  year,  a  month,  or 
even  a  day,  if  we  could  avoid  it ;  and  we  are  never  provided  for  defence 
unl^  prepared  for  sudden  emergencies. 

In  the  present  case,  the  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  generally,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  first  up,  from  Virginia,  give  the  whole  clause  by  which 
Congress  are  authorized  **  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper,"  dLC, 
no  meaning  whatever ;  for  they  say  the  former  Congress  had  the  same 
power  under  the  Confederation,  without  this  clause,  as  the  present  Congress 
have  with  it.  The  '*  Federalist "  is  quoted  on  this  occasion ;  but,  although 
the  author  of-  it  discovered  great  ingenuity,  this  part  of  his  performance  I 
consider  as  a  political  heresy.  His  doctrine,  indeed,  was  calculated  to 
lull  the  consciences  of  those  who  differed  in  opinion  with  him  at  that 
time  ;  and,  having  accomplished  his  object,  he  is  probably  desirous  that  it 
may  die  with  the  opposition  itself.  The  rule  in  this  case  says,  that  where 
the  words  bear  no  signification,  we  must  deviate  a  little ;  and  as  this  devi- 
ation cannot  be  made  by  giving  the  words  less  than  no  meaning,  it  roust 
be  made  by  a  more  liberal  construction  than  is  given  by  gentlemen  in  the 
opposition.  Thus  their  artillery  is  turned  against  themselves;  for  their 
own  interpretation  is  an  argument  against  itself. 

The  last  rule  mentioned  relates  to  the  spirit  and  reason  of  the  law; 
and  the  judge  is  of  opinion  **  that  the  most  universal  and  effectual  way  of 
discovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the  words  are  dubious,  is  by 
considering  the  reason  and  spirit  of  it  —  of  the  cause  which  moved  the 
legislature  to  enact  it.''  The  causes  which  produced  the  Constitution 
were  an  imperfect  union,  want  of  public  and  private  confidence,  internal 
commotions,  a  defenceless  community,  neglect  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
danger  to  our  liberties.  These  are  known  to  be  the  causes,  not  only  by 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  from  our  own  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  times  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  it  If  these 
weighty  causes  produced  the  Constitution,  and  it  not  only  gives  power  for 
removing  them,  but  also  authorizes  Confess  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  these  powers  into  effect,  shall  we  listen  to  asser- 
tions, that  these  words  have  no  meaning,  and  that  the  new  Constitution 
has  not  more  energy  than  the  old  ?  Shall  we  thus  unnerve  the  govern- 
ment, leave  the  Union  as  it  was  under  the  Confederation, — defenceless 
against  a  banditti  of  Creek  Indians,  —  and  thus  relinquish  the  protection 
of  its  citizens?  Or  shall  we,  by  a  candid  and  liberal  construction  of  the 
powers  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  promote  the  great  and  important 
objects  thereof?  Each  member  must  determine  for  himself.  I  shall, 
without  hesitation,  choose  the  latter,  and  leave  the  people  and  states  to 
determine  whether  or  not  I  am  pursuing  their  true  interest.  If  it  is  in- 
quired  where  we  are  to  draw  the  line  of  a  liberal  construction,  I  would 
also  inquire.  Where  is  the  line  of  restriction  to  be  drawn  ? 

T^e  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  like  the  prerogative  of  & 
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reign,  may  be  abused ;  but  from  hence  the  disabuse  of  either  cannot  be 
inferred.  In  the  exercise  of  prerogative,  the  minister  is  responsible  for 
his  advice  to  his  sovereign,  and  the  members  of  either  house  are  respofr* 
sible  to  their  constituenis  for  their  conduct  in  construing  the  Gonstitutioit. 
We  act  at  our  peril :  if  our  conduct  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of  th^ 
great  objects  of  government,  it  will  be  approved,  and  not  otherwise.  Bui 
this  cannot  operate  as  a  reason  to  prevent  our  discharging  the  trusts 
reposed  in  us. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  different  modes  of  reasoning  on  this  subject^ 
and  determine  which  is  right  —  for  both  cannot  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Madison^  has  urged  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  a  liberal  construction;  but  which  is  most  dangerous,  a  liberal 
or  a  destructive  interpretation  ?  The  liberty  we  have  taken  in  interpret* 
ing  the  Constitution,  we  conceive  to  be  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  useful  in  attaining  the  objects  of  it ;  but  whilst  he  denies  us  this 
liberty,  he  grants  to  himself  a  right  to  annul  part,  and  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  Constitution.  The  same  principle  that  will  authorize  a 
destruction  of  part,  will  authorize  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  if  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  make  such  rules,  they 
have  an  equal  right  to  make  others  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  indeed  of  forming  a  despotism.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  gentle- 
man for  our  pilot,  we  shall  be  wrecked  on  the  reef  which  he  cautions  us 
to  avoid. 

The  gentleman  has.  referred  us  to  the  last  article  of  the  amendment  pro 
posed  to  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  which  provides  that  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  Congress,  or  prohibited  to  the  states,  shall  rest  in  them  or 
the  people;  and  the  question  is.  What  powers  are  delegated?  Does  the 
gentleman  conceive  that  such  only  are  delegated  as  are  expressed?  If 
so,  he  must  admit  that  our  whole  code  of  laws  are  unconstitutional.  This 
he  disavows,  and  yields  to  the  necessity  of  interpretation,  which,  by  a 
fair  and  candid  application  of  established  rules  of  construction  to  the  Con- 
stitution, authorize,  as  has  been  shown,  the  measure  under  consideration. 

The  usage  of  Congress  has  also  been  referred  to;  and  if  we  look  at 
their  acts  under  the  existing  Constitution,  we  shall  find  they  are  generally 
the  result  of  a  liberal  construction.  I  will  mention  but  two.  The  first 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  executive  departments,  and  gives  to  the 
President  the  power  of  removing  officers.  As  the  Constitution  is  silent 
on  this  subject,  the  power  mentioned,  by  the  gentleman's  own  reasoning, 
is  vested  in  the  states  or  the  people.  He,  however,  contended  for  an 
assumption  of  the  power,  and,  when  assumed,  urged  that  it  should  be 
vested  in  the  President,  although,  like  the  power  of  appointment,  it  was, 
by  a  respectable  minority  in  both  houses,  conceived  that  it  should  have 
been  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate.  His  rule  of  interpretation  then 
was,  therefore,  more  liberal  than  it  is  now.  In  the  other  case.  Congress 
determined  by  law,  with  the  sanction  of  the  President,  when  and  where 
they  should  hold  their  next  session,  although  the  Constitution  provides 
that  this  power  shall  rest  solely  in  the  two  houses.  The  gentleman  also 
advocated  this  measure,  and  yet  appears  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences that  mai/  result  from  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  which 
admits  of  a  national  bank.  But  from  which  of  these  measures  is  danger 
to  be  apprehended  ?  The  on/y  danger  from  our  interpretation  would  be 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  a  general  power  to  form  corporations ;  but 
the  dangers  resulting  from  the  gentleman's  interpretation  are  very  diffisr- 
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tut ;  for  whal  auiy  we  not  apprehend  from  the  precedent  of  hariog 
a  power  on  which  the  Constitution  was  silent,  and  from  having  annexed 
at  to  the  supreme  executive  t  If  we  have  this  right  in  one  instance,  we 
may  extend  it  to  others,  and  make  him  a  despot. 

Militia  Bill. 

Dtumker  S2,  1790. 

Mr.  BLOODWORTH  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  in  the  Ist  sec 
tion,  "  except  as  herein  exempted,"  and  to  insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  '*  except 
such  as  shall  be  exempted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  particular  states." 

Mr.  SHERMAN  wished  the  gentleman  would  consent  to  alter  his 
motion,  and  let  it  be  all  between  certain  ages,  and  who  are  not  exempted 
from  militia  duty  by  the  respective  states. 

Mr.  MADISON  said,  the  motion  ought  to  go  still  farther,  and  exempt 
the  judges  of  the  federal  courts ;  because  some  states,  having  no  militia 
laws,  could  not  have  exempted  them,  and  the  propriety  of  exonerating 
them  from  militia  duty  was  too  apparent  to  need  any  arguments  to 
prove  it 

Mr.  SHERMAN  thought  the  motion  was  simple  as  it  stood,  and  would 
decide  a  question  upon  which  the  house  seemed  to  be  divided.  It  would 
afterwards  be  open  for  amendment,  so  far  as  to  add  the  exemptions. 

Mr.  MADISON  said,  if  the  gentleman  would  vary  his  motion,  so  as  to 
embrace  his  idea,  he  would  have  no  objection  tc  the  adoption  of  that  part 
which  was  first  moved. 

Mr.  LIVERMORE  declared,  that  he  had  several  objections.  The  first 
was,  that  the  expression  in  the  motion  was  of  a  doubtful  import.  It  cooJd 
not  be  readily  ascertained,  whether  it  had  relation  to  the  militia  laws  at 
this  time  existing  in  the  several  states,  or  to  the  existing  and  future  laws. 
If  it  opens  a  door  to  future  laws,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  where 
it  will  end.  It  destroys  that  certainty  which  is  necessary  in  a  government 
of  laws,  and  renders  us  incapable  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  our  own 
act.  Some  states  may  exempt  all  persons  above  thirty  years  of  age; 
some  may  exempt  all  mechanics;  and  others  all  husbandmen,  or  any 
general  description  of  persons ;  and  this  uncertainty  will  be  productive  of 
mconceivable  inconveniences.  Hence  it  will  be  improper  to  adopt  the 
amendment  in  the  present  form. 

Mr.  SHERMAN  observed,  that  most  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the 

fovemment  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution,  were  altogether 
istinct  from  the  local  powers  retained  by  the  individual  states.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  militia  it  was  different  Both  governments  are  combined 
in  the  authority  necessary  to  regulate  that  body.  The  national  govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the.  service 
of  the  United  States.  But,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  states  do, 
respectively  and  expressly,  reserve  out  of  such  power  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia;  so  that  the  concur- 
rence of  both  governments  is  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  form  and 
train  them.  Now,  in  governing  the  militia,  the  states  have,  at  times 
other  than  when  they  are  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  an 
indisputable  title  to  act  as  their  discretion  shall  dictate.  And  here  it 
was  an  allowable  supposition,  that  the  particular  states  would  have  the 
greatest  advantage  of  judging  of  the  disposition  of  their  own  citizeni*. 
and  who  are  the  most  proper  characters  to  be  exempted  from  their  gor 
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ernment.  He  admitted,  howe?er,  that  the  genera]  goYernment  had  (under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  the  authority  to  exercise  all 
powers  necessary  to  carry  the  particularly  enumerated  powers  into  efieol) 
a  right  to  make  exemptions  of  such  officers  of  the  government  whose 
duties  were  incompatible  with  those  of  militiamen.  Every  thing,  besides 
this,  he  believed,  was  vested  in  the  particular  states ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  it  was  not  a  desirable  thing  to  give  satisfaction  on 
these  points ;  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  avoid  stretching  the  general 
power,  which  he  had  mentioned,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
answer  the  end  designed. 

An  accommodation  (continues  Mr.  Sherman)  on  this  point  to6k  place 
between  the  gentlemen,  and  the  two  motions  were  blended  and  made  into 
one ;  whereupon  Mr.  GILES  rose  and  said,  he  had  now  greater  objections 
to  the  motion  than  before,  and  was  well  persuaded  that  if  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Sherman)  attended  to  its  consequences,  he  would  find  that  it  was 
not  only  extremely  dissimilar  in  its  principles,  but  tended  to  overthrow  the 
very  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  first  proposition,  which  was  intended  to 
decide  whether,  under  the  division  of  the  authority  for  forming  and  raising 
the  militia,  the  power  of  making  exemptions  remained  in  the  state  govern* 
ments,  or  was  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  in  the  compromised  proposition,  there  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  power ;  the  first  part  seems  to  declare  that  the  states 
ought  to  make  the  exemptions ;  yet  the  subsequent  absolutely  exercises  it 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  If,  then,  the  power  of  exemption  be 
either  ceded  to  the  general  government,  or  reserved  to  the  state  govern- 
ments, the  amendment  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  this  was  not  his  only  objection.  lie  conceived  that,  whether  the 
power  of  exemption  was  in  the  state  or  federal  government,  there  was  one 
description  of  men  mentioned  in  the  proposition  which  could  not  be  ex- 
empted or  further  privileged  by  the  house.  He  alluded  to  the  members 
of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States.  The  privilege  of  these  persons 
was  taken  up  and  duly  considered  by  the  Convention,  who  then  decided 
what  privileges  they  were  entitled  ta  It  is  under  this  clause,  said  he,  that 
every  thing  necessary  or  proper  to  be  done  for  members  of  Congress  was 
done.  "  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place."  Now,  if  the  Convention  took  up  this  sub- 
ject, (as  it  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  clause  that  they  did,)  it  is  reason 
able  to  presume  that  they  made  a  full  declaration  of  all  our  privileges ;  and 
it  is  improper  to  suppose  that  we  are  possessed  of  similar  powers  with  the 
Convention,  and  able  to  extend  our  own  privileges.  I  conceive  that  e^exj 
inconvenience  which  would  attend  the  want  of  an  exemption  in  the  bill,  is 
completely  remedied  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impolitic  to 
make  a  useless  regrulation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSON.  When  we  departed  from  the  straight  line  of 
duty  marked  out  for  us  by  the  first  principles  of  the  social  compact,  we 
found  ourselves  involved  in  difficulty.  The  burden  of  militia  duty  lies 
equally  upon  all  persons ;  and  when  we  contemplate  a  departure  from  this 
principle,  by  making  exemptions,  it  involves  us  in  our  present  embarrass* 
ment    I  wish,  therefore*  that,  before  we  proceed  any  farthec  vcLCAww^sst^ 
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mg  the  prq>rietj  of  the  ameadmenty  we  should  consider  the  intention  of 
the  ConstitutioiL  When  it  speaks  of  regulating  the  militia,  was  it  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  militia  of  the  sereral  states,  that 
Congress  ought  to  provide?  I  think  it  was  not  the  militia  of  the  nation, 
but  that  which  existed  in  the  several  states.  It  is  impossible  the  Con* 
vention  could  have  had  any  thing  else  in  contemplation  ;  because  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  of  such  parts  of  them  as 
may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  If  we  are,  then, 
to  govern  the  militia,  it  must  be  such  men  as  the  particular  states  have 
declared  to  be  militia. 

Mr.  BOUDINOT.  With  respect  to  the  power  of  exempting  from  mi- 
litia duty,  I  believe  little  doubt  will  remain  on  the  mind  of  any  gentle- 
man, after  a  candid  examinatiou  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  is  vested 
in  Congress.  This,  then,  reduces  the  question  to  the  doctrine  of  expedi- 
ency. Is  it  more  expedient  that  the  general  government  should  make 
the  exemptions,  or  leave  it  to  the  state  legislatures  ?  For  my  part,  I  think 
we  ought  to  exercise  the  power  ourselves  ;  because  I  can  see  neither  ne> 
eessity,  propriety,  nor  expediency,  in  leaving  that  to  be  done  by  others 
which  we  ourselves  can  do  without  inconvenience. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  (a  gentleman  of  superior  talents,  who  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  in  framing  the  general  Constito- 
tion,  and  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  late  Convention  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  it  is  in  evidence  that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  present  Constitution  of 
that  state,  one  article  of  which  declared  that  persons  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous of  bearing  arms  shall  be  exempted  from  performing  militia  duty. 
Upon  the  condition  of  their  paying  an  equivalent.^  Is  not  this  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  tnat  they,  and  they  only, 
had  the  right  to  determine  exemptions  so  far  as  relates  to  their  own  citi- 
zens ?  And  it  is  observable  that  this  Constitution  has  been  framed  whilst 
the  federal  government  was  in  full  operation.  If  this  privilege  belongs  to 
the  state,  as  they  have  declared  it  does,  why  shall  Congress  attempt  to 
wrest  it  from  them,  first  by  undertaking  exemptions  for  them,  and  then 
depriving  them  of  a  tax,  which  they  contemplate  to  receive  into  the  state 
treasury,  as  an  equivalent  for  such  exemption  ?  Certainly  such  conduct 
must  excite  alarm,  and  occasion  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  jealousy. 
These  circumstances  and  considerations  are  forcible  arguments  with  me 
to  desist. 

December  24,  1790. 

Mr.  LIVERMORE.  He  saw  no  reason  why  Congress  should  grant 
an  exemption  to  those  who  are  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms, 
more  than  to  any  other  description  of  men.  They  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  exempted  by  the  state  legislatures.  As  to  the  money  accruing  from 
such  exemptions,  he  could  not  conceive  that  Congress  was  authorized  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  United  States  by  the  militia  bill ;  nor  was  any  such 
thing  ever  intended  by  the  Constitution. 

Bill  to  determine  the   Tim^  when  the  Electors  of  President  and 

Vice-President  shall  be  chosen, 

HorsR  or  Rkpreskivtatives,  Janumry  14,  1791 

Mr.  SHERMAN  showed,  from  the  Constitution,  that  Congress  possen 
the  power  of  appointing  the  time  of  chooeing  the  electors,  and  the  tioM 
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when  they  should  meet  to  give  in  their  votes.  He  was  in  favor  of  Coot 
gress  exercising  this  power,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  intrigue ;  ana 
Uiis,  he  conceived,  was  agreeable  to  the  people ;  for  in  none  of  the  con- 
ventions was  an  amendment  of  this  article  ever  moved  for. 

On  the  Post- Office  Bill.  —  On  a   Motion   to    authorize    the 

President  to  choose  the  Mail  Route. 

House  or  Rxprebkntatives,  December  6, 1791.   • 

Mr.  SEDGWICK.  As  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  delegation,  (of 
power  to  establish  post-roads,)  it  was  admitted  by  the  committee  them* 
selves,  who  brought  in  the  bill ;  for,  if  the  power  was  altogether  indel€^ 
gable,  no  part  of  it  could  be  delegated ;  and  if  a  part  of  it  could,  he  saw 
no  rea^n  why  the  whole  could  not.  The  2d  section  was  as  unconstitu- 
tional Bk  the  1st;  for  it  is  there  said,  that  **  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  post* 
master-general  to  establish  such  other  roads,  or  post-roads,  as  to  him  may 
seem  necessary." 

Congress,  he  observed,  are  authorized  not  only  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roads,  but  also  to  borrow  money.  But  is  it  understood  that  CongresI 
are  to  go,  in  a  body,  to  borrow  every  sum  that  may  be  requisite  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  their  office  to  determine  the  principle  on  which  the  business  is  to 
be  conducted,  and  then  delegate  the  power  of  carrying  their  resolves  into 
execution  ? 

Mr.  GERRY  observed,  that,  since  the  words  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly vested  in  Congress  the  power  of  establishing  post-offices  and  posU 
roads,  and  since  the  establishing  of  post-roads  cannot  possibly  mean  any 
thing  else  but  to  point  out  what  roads  the  post  shall  follow,  the  proposed 
amendment  cannot  take  effect  without  altering  the  Constitution.  The 
house  could  not  transfer  the  power  which  the  Constitution  had  vested  in 
them.  Supposing  even  they  could ;  still  it  must  be  allowed  that  they, 
assembled  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  must  collectively  possess 
more  of  that  kind  of  information  which  the  present  subject  required,  than 
could  be  obtained  by  any  executive  officer.  If  it  was  thought  necessary, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  transfer  the  power  from  their  own  to  other 
hands,  with  what  degree  of  propriety  could  they  be  said  to  have  under- 
taken to  determine  the  ports  of  entry  throughout  the  United  States,  since 
the  Constitution  mentions  nothing  further  on  that  subject  than  the  power 
of  laying  duties,  imposts^  and  excises?  According  to  the  arguments  now 
advanced,  the  legislature  might  have  contented  themselves  with  simply 
determining  the  amount  of  the  duties  and  excises,  and  lefl  the  rest  to  the 
executive.  But  if  such  conduct  would  have  been  improper  in  that  in- 
stance, much  more  so  would  it  appear  in  the  present  case ;  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  no  provision  in  Congress  that  should  establish  ports  of 
entry,  whereas  there  is  no  other  for  the  establishment  of  post-roads. 

Mr.  B.  BOURNE  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  which  he  thought 
both  expedient  and  constitutional.  In  speaking  of  post-offices  and  post" 
roads,  the  Constitution,  he  observed,  speaks  in  general  terms,  as  it  does 
of  a  mint,  excises,  d&c.  In  passing  the  excise  law,  the  house,  not  thinking 
themselves  possessed  of  sufficient  information,  empowere<l  the  President 
to  mark  out  the  districts  and  surveys ;  and  if  they  had  a  right  to  delegate 
.••uch  power  to  the  executive,  the  further  delegation  of  the  power  of  mark- 
ing out  the  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  could  hardly  be  thought 
diingerous.     The  Constitution  meant  no  more  than  that  Congress  should 
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possess  the  exclusive  right  of  doing  that  bj  themseives,  or  bj  aoj  other 
persoD,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing:  the  busmesa  he  thought  mueh 
more  likely  to  be  well  executed  by  the  President,  or  the  postmaster-general, 
than  by  Congress. 

Post' Offices  and  Post-Roads. 

HousK  or  Reprxsentatites,  Jmtumry  3,  179SL 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  FITZSIMONS,  to  allow  stage  proprietors,  who 
transport  the  mail,  to  carry  passengers  also,  it  was  argued  — 

That  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  empowers  the  federal  govemmeot 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  cannot  (it  was  said)  be  understood 
to  extend  farther  than  the  conveyance  of  intelligence,  which  is  the  proper 
gabject  of  the  post-office  establishment :  it  gives  no  power  to  send  men 
and  baggage  by  post.  The  state  governments  have  always  possessed  the 
power  of  stopping  or  taxing  passengers.  That  power  they  have  never 
given  up :  and  the  proposition  now  made  to  wrest  it  from  them  might  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  lay  the  state  legislatures  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  general  government,  and  will  give  a  shock  to  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

If,  by  the  construction  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  several  powers  vested  in  them,  they  should  establish  the  proposed 
regulations  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail,  they  may  proceed  farther,  and 
80  regulate  the  post-roads  as  to  prevent  passengers  from  travelling  on 
them ;  they  may  say  what  weights  shall  be  carried  on  those  roads,  and  at 
what  seasons  of  the  year;  they  may  remove  every  thing  that  stands  in  the 
way;  they  may  level  buildings  to  the  ground,  under  the  pretence  of  ma- 
king more  convenient  roads;  they  may  abolish  tolls  and  turnpikes;  thej 
may,  where  an  established  ferry  has  been  kept  for  a  hundred  years  past  in 
the  most  convenient  place  for  crossing  a  river,  give  the  post-rider  authority 
to  set  up  a  new  one  beside  it,  and  ruin  the  old  establishment;  they  may 
say,  that  the  person  who  carries  the  mail  shall  participate  in  every  privi- 
lege that  is  now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  any  man  or  body  of  men ;  —  and 
allege,  as  a  reason  for  these  encroachments,  that  they  are  only  necessary 
encourngements  to  carry  the  mail  of  the  United  States :  in  shorty  the  in- 
genuity of  man  cannot  devise  any  new  proposition  so  strange  and  incon- 
sistent, ad  not  to  be  reducible  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  by  sach 
a  mode  of  construction.  If  this  were  once  admitted,  the  Constitution 
would  be  a  useless  and  dead  letter ;  and  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  that  the 
states,  in  convention  assembled,  had  framed  that  instrument,  to  guide  the 
steps  of  Congress.  As  well  might  they  at  once  have  said,  **  There  shall 
be  a  Congress  who  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  all  h 
which  to  their  wisdom  will  seem  meet  and  proper." 

On  the  Cod  Fishery  Bill,  granting  Bounties. 

House  op  Rbprese<itativks,  FAruary  3,  17! 
Mr.  GILES.  The  present  section  of  the  bill  (he  continued)  appears 
to  contain  a  direct  bounty  on  occupations  ;  and  if  that  be  its  object,  it  is 
theyfr.N'f  attempt  as  yet  made  by  this  government  to  exercise  such  author- 
ity ; —  and  its  constitutionality  struck  him  in  a  doubtful  point  of  view; 
ibr  in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  could  he,  in  express  terms,  find  a  power 
given  o  Congress  to  grant  bounties  on  occupatic»iB :  the  power  is  neither 
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directly  granted,  nor  (by  any  reasonable  construction  that  he  could  give) 
annexed  to  any  other  specified  in  the  Constitution. 

February  7,  1793. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSON.  In  the  Constitution  of  this  government,  there 
are  two  or  three  remarkable  provisions  which  seem  to  be  in  point.  It  is 
provided  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers.  It  is  also  provided  that  '*  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;'* 
and  it  is  provided  that  uo  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of 
commercial  revenue,  to  th^  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another.  The 
clear  and  obvious  intention  of  the  articles  mentioned  was,  that  Congress 
might  not  have  the  power  of  imposing  unequal  burdens — that  it  might 
not  be  in  their  power  to  gratify  one  part  of  the  Union  by  oppressing  another. 
It  appeared  possible,  and  not  very  improbable,  that  the  time  might  come, 
when,  by  greater  cohesion,  by  more  unanimity,  by  more  address,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  one  part  of  the  Union  might  attempt  to  impose  unequal 
taxes,  or  to  relieve  their  constituents  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination,  the  articles  that  I  have  men- 
tioned were  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  hazard  much  in  saying  that  the  present  Constitution  had  never 
been  adopted  without  those  preliminary  guards  on  the  Constitution. 
Establish  the  general  doctrine  of  bounties,  and  all  the  provisions  I  have- 
mentioned  become  useless.  They  vanish  into  air,  and,  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  The  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  politician,  may  supersede  every 
part  of  our  Constitution,  and  leave  us  in  the  hands  of  time  and  chance. 
Manufactures  in  general  are  useful  to  the  nation ;  they  prescribe  the  publio 
good  and  general  welfare.  How  many  of  them  are  springing  up  in  the 
Northern  States  1  Let  them  be  properly  supported  by  bounties,  and  yon 
will  find  no  occasion  for  unequal  taxes.  The  tax  may  be  equal  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  unequal  in  the  end. 

The  object  of  the  bounty,  and  the  amount  of  it,  are  equally  to  be  dis* 
regarded  in  the  present  case.  We  are  simply  to  consider  whether  bounties 
may  safely  be  given  under  the  present  Constitution.  For  myself,  I  would 
rather  begin  with  a  bounty  of  one  million  per  annum,  than  one  thousand. 
I  wish  that  my  constituents  may  know  whether  they  are  to  put  any  confi- 
dence in  that  paper  called  the  Constitution. 

Unless  the  Southern  States  are  protected  by  the  Constitution,  their  val- 
uable staple,  and  their  visionary  wealth,  must  occasion  their  destruction. 
Three  short  years  has  this  government  existed ;  it  is  not  three  years ;  but 
we  have  already  given  serious  alarms  to  many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Estab- 
lish the  doctrine  of  bounties;  set  aside  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
requires  equal  taxes,  and  demands  similar  distributions ;  destroy  this  bar- 
rier ;  —  and  it  is  not  a  few  fishermen  that  will  enter,  claiming  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  but  all  manner  of  persons ;  people  of  every  trade  and  oc- 
cupation may  enter  in  at  the  breach,  until  they  have  eaten  up  the  bread  of 
our  children. 

Mr.  MADISON.  It  is  supposed,  by  some  gentlemen,  that  Congress 
have  authority  not  only  to  grant  bounties  in  the  sense  here  used,  merely 
as  a  commutation  for  drawback,  but  even  to  grant  them  under  a  power  by 
virtue  of  which  they  may  do  any  thing  which  they  may  think  condu'^jve  to 
the  general  welfare !  This,  sir,  in  my  mind,  raises  the  important  and  fan- 
damental  question^  whether  the  general  terms  which  kvi«  VMtXk  ^>»^ 
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to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  caption,  or  general  description  of  the  specified 
powers ;  and  as  having  no  further  meaning,  and  giving  no  tbrther  powers, 
than  what  is  found  in  that  specification,  or  as  an  abstract  and  indeBnite 
delegation  of  power  extending  to  all  cases  whatever  —  to  all  such,  at  least, 
W  will  admit  the  application  of  money  —  which  is  giving  as  much  latitude 
as  any  government  could  well  desire. 

I,  sir,  have  always  conceived  —  I  believe  those  who  proposed  the  Con- 
alitution  conceived  —  it  is  still  more  fully  known,  and  more  material  to 
observe,  that  those  who  ratified  the  Constitution  conceived  —  that  this  is 
not  an  indefinite  government,  deriving  its  powers  from  the  genera]  terms 
prefixed  to  the  specified  powers —  but  a  limited  government,  tied  down  lo 
the  specified  powers,  which  explain  and  define  the  general  terms. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  terras  *'  common  defence  and  general 
welfare,"  as  here  used,  are  not  novel  terms,  first  introduced  into  this  Con- 
stitution. They  are  terms  familiar  in  their  construction,  and  well  known 
to  the  people  of  America.  They  are  repeatedly  found  in  the  old  Articles 
of  Confederation,  where,  although  they  are  susceptible  of  as  great  a  lati- 
tude as  can  be  given  them  by  the  context  here,  it  was  never  supposed  or 
pretended  tliat  they  comeyed  any  such  power  as  is  now  assigned  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  always  considered  clear  and  certain  that  the  old 
Congress  was  limited  to  the  enumerated  powers,  and  that  the  enumeration 
limited  and  explained  the  general  terms.  I  ask  the  gentlemen  themselves, 
^whether  it  was  ever  supposed  or  suspected  that  the  old  Congress  could 

S've  away  the  money  of  the  states  to  bounties  to  encourage  agriculture,  or 
r  any  other  purpose  they  pleased.  If  such  a  power  had  been  possessed 
by  that  body,  it  would  have  been  much  less  impotent,  or  have  borne  a  very 
different  character  from  that  universally  ascribed  to  it. 

The  novel  idea  now  annexed  to  those  terms,  and  never  before  enters 
tained  by  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  government,  will  have  a  further 
consequence,  which  cannot  have  been  taken  into  the  view  of  the  gentle- 
men. Their  construction  would  not  only  give  Congress  the  complete 
legislative  power  I  have  stated,  —  it  would  do  more;  it  would  supersede 
all  the  restrictions  understood  at  present  to  lie,  in  their  power  with  respect 
to  a  judiciary.  It  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish 
courts  throughout  the  United  States,  with  cognizance  of  suits  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  and  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

This,  sir,  seems  to  be  demonstrable ;  for  if  the  clause  in  question  really 
authorizes  Congress  to  do  whatever  they  think  fit,  provided  it  be  for  the 
ffeneral  welfare,  of  which  they  are  to  judge,  and  money  can  be  applied  to 
It,  Congress  must  have  power  to  create  and  support  a  judiciary  establish- 
ment, with  a  jurisdiction  extending  to  all  cases  favorable,  in  their  opinion, 
to  the  general  welfare,  in  the  same  manner  as  they^ave  power  to  pass 
laws,  and  apply  money  providing  in  any  other  way  for  the  general  welfare. 
I  shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  judicial  power  is  to  extend  to  certain  cases  only,  not  to  all  cases. 
But  this  circumstance  can  have  no  effect  in  the  argument,  it  being  pre- 
supposed by  the  gentlemen,  that  the  specification  of  certain  objects  does 
not  limit  the  import  of  the  general  terms.  Taking  these  terms  as  an  ab- 
stract and  indefinite  grant  of  power,  they  comprise  all  the  objects  of  legis- 
lative regulations  —  as  well  such  as  fall  under  the  judiciary  article  in  the 
Constitution  as  those  falling  immediately  under  the  legislative  article ;  and 
if  the  partial  enumeration  of  objects  in  the  legislative  article  does  not,  as 
these  gentlemen  contend,  limit  the  general  power,  neither  will  it  be  limitc4 
bf  the  partial  enumeration  of  objects  in  the  jndiciarj  article. 
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There  are  conseqaences,  sir,  still  more  extensive,  which,  as  they  follow 
clearly  from  the  doctrine  combated,  must  either  be  admitted,  or  the  doo- 
trine  must  be  given  up.  If  Congress  can  employ  money  indefinitely  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  are  the  sole  and  supreme  judges  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, they  may  take  the  care  of  religion  into  their  own  hands ;  they  may 
appoint  teachers  in  every  sute,  county,  and  parish,  and  pay  them  out  of 
their  public  treasury ;  they  may  take  into  their  own  hands  the  education 
of  children,  establishing  in  like  manner  schools  throughout  the  Union ; 
they  may  assume  the  provision  for  the  poor;  they  may  undertake  the 
regulation  of  all  roads  other  than  post-roads ;  in  short,  every  thing,  from 
the  highest  object  of  state  legislation  down  to  the  most  minute  object  of 
police,  would  be  thrown  under  the  power  of  Congress;  for  every  object 
I  have  mentioned  would  admit  of  the  application  of  money,  and  might  be 
called,  if  Congress  pleased,  provisions  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  language  held  in  various  discussions  of  this  house  is  a  proof  that 
the  doctrine  in  question  was  never  entertained  by  this  body.  Arguments, 
wherever  the  subject  would  permit,  have  constantly  been  drawn  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  government,  as  limited  to  certain  enumerated 
powers,  instead  of  extending,  like  other  governments,  to  all  cases  not  par* 
ticularly  excepted.  In  a  very  late  instance  —  I  mean  the  debate  on  the 
representation  bill  —  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  argument  much  usedi 
particularly  by  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  against  the  ratio  of  1  for 
30,000,  was,  that  this  government  was  unlike  the  state  governmentSt 
which  liad  an  indefinite  variety  of  objects  within  their  power;  that  it  had 
a  small  number  of  objects  only  to  attend  to;  and  therefore,  that  a  smallet 
number  of  representatives  would  be  sufficient  to  administer  it.   4 

Arguments  have  been  advanced  to  show  that  because,  in  the  regulation 
of  trade,'indirect  and  eventual  encouragement  is  given  to  manufactures, 
therefore  Congress  have  power  to  give  money  in  direct  bounties,  or  to 
grant  it  in  any  other  way  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  But 
surely,  sir,  there  is  a  great  and  obvious  difference,  which  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon.  A  duty  laid  on  imported  implements  of  hiuh 
bandry  would,  in  its  operation,  be  an  indirect  tax  on  exported  produce; 
but  will  any  one  say  that,  by  virtue  of  a  mere  power  to  lay  duties  on  im- 
ports, Congress  might  go  directly  to  the  produce  or  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, or  to  the  articles  exported?  It  is  true,  duties  on  exports  are 
expressly  prohibited  ;  but  if  there  were  no  article  forbidding  them,  a  power 
directly  to  tax  exports  could  never  be  deduced  from  a  power  to  tax  imports, 
although  such  a  power  might  indirectly  and  incidentally  affect  exports. 

In  short,  sir,  without  going  farther  into  the  subject,  which  I  should  not 
have  here  touched  at  all  but  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  I  venture 
to  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  were  the  power  of  Congress  to  be  estab^ 
lished  in  the  latitude  contended  for,  it  would  subvert  the  very  foundations, 
and  transmute  the  very  nature  of  the  limited  government  established  by 
the  people  of  America;  and  what  inferences  might  be  drawn,  or  what 
consequences  ensue,  from  such  a  step,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  all  to 
consider. 

On  the  Proposition  introduced  by  Mr,  Fitzsimons,  that  Prth 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Public  Debt 

HoDSx  or  Represent ATiTEs,  Jfovtmher  20,  17919. 
Mr.  MERCER.    The  Constitution  permits  the  head  of  the  treasury  tu 
ptopoae  plant.    It  may  be  proper,  then,  that  tlM  diffinpenl  aoaMLaanoa  Tswt 
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prepare  such  plans  as  are  within  their  respective  departments,  which  the 
chief  magistrate  may  propose  to  the  legislatures,  if  he  sees  fit;  and  when 
so  done,  it  is  constitutional,  and  the  legislature  may  or  may  not,  at  their 
discretion,  take  them  up ;  any  other  exposition  is  unconstitutional  and  idle 
This  is  also  the  exposition  of  the  documents  and  information  that  arise 
in  the  administration  of  government,  which  this  house  may  require  of  the 
executive  magistrate,  and  which  he  will  communicate  as  he  sees  fit.  The 
house  may  go  too  far  in  asking  information.  He  may  constitutionally 
deny  such  information  of  facts  there  deputed' as  are  unfit  to  be  commoni- 
cated,  and  may  assist  in  the  legislation  1  always  wish  for.  But  I  want  no 
opinions  resulting  from  them.  If  they  are  to  influence  us,  they  are  wrong; 
if  not  to  influence,  they  are  useless.  This  mode  of  procedure,  of  origins- 
Hng  laws  with  the  secretary,  destroys  the  responsibility ;  it  throws  it  on  a 
man  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  control. 

Jforemher  21,  1798. 

Mr.  AMES.  What  is  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  opposed  to  the 
receiving  a  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  from  the  secretary  ?  Bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  this  house.  >  1  verily  believe  the  members  of  this 
house,  and  the  citizens  at  large,  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution  formally  and  gravely  stated  as  repugnant  to 
the  reference  to  the  treasury  department  for  a  plan,  if  they  and  we  had  not 
been  long  used  to  hear  it. 

To  determine  the  force  of  this  amazing  constitutional  objection,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  define  terms. 

What  is*  a  bill  ?  It  is  a  term  of  technical  import,  and  surely  it  cannot 
need  a  definitioh  :  it  is  an  act  of  an  inchoate  state,  having  the  form  but  not 
the  authority  of  the  law. 

What  is  originating  a  bill  ?  Our  rules  decide  it.  Every  bill  shall  be 
introduced  by  a  motion  for  leave,  or  by  a  committee. 

It  may  be  said,  the  plan  of  a  sinking  fund,  reported  by  the  secretary,  is 
not,  in  technical,  or  even  in  popular  language,  a  bill  —  nor,  by  the  rules 
of  the  house  or  those  of  common  sense,  is  this  motion  the  originating  a 
bill.  By  resorting  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  adopting  any 
reasonable  construction  of  the  clause,  is  it  possible  to  make  it  appear  re> 
pugnant  to  the  proposition  for  referring  to  the  secretary?  The  opposers 
of  this  proposition  surely  will  not  adopt  a  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
They  have  oflen  told  us,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
letter ;  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  danger  of  constructions. 

The  letter  is  not  repugnant ;  and  will  it  be  seriously  affirmed  that,  ac> 
cording  to  the  spirit  and  natural  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  will  be  a  revenue  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  and  that  this  prop- 
osition is  originating  sucn  a  hill  ?  If  it  be,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  If  the 
idea  of  such  a  measure,  which  first  passes  through  the  mind,  be  con- 
founded with  the  measure  subsequent  to  it,  what  confusion  will  ensue ! 
The  President,  by  suggesting  the  proposition,  may  as  well  be  pretended  to 
originate  a  revenue  bill ;  even  a  newspaper  plan  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  this  house,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  so  justly  dear 
to  us,  would  be  found  unconstitutional.  Yet  if,  without  any  order  of  the 
house,  the  drafl  of  an  act  were  printed,  and  a  copy  laid  before  every  member 
in  his  seat,  no  person  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  bill  —  that  it  isorigin- 
Rted,  or  can  be  brought  under  cognizance  of  the  house,unless  by  a  motion 

I  reply  upon  it,  that  neither  the  letter  of  the  Consdtatioii,  nor  ai^ 
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roeaoing  that  it  can  be  tortured  ioto,  will  support  the  objection  which  has 
so  oden  been  urged  with  solemn  omphasis  and  persevering  zeal. 

We  may  repeat  it,  what  color  is  there  for  saying  that  the  secretary  legi»* 
laJtes  7  Neither  my  memory  nor  my  understanding  can  discern  any.  I 
am  well  aware  that  no  topic  is  better  calculated  to  make  popular  impres- 
sions ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  they  will  charge  us  with  neglect 
or  violation  of  duty,  for  putting  ourselves  into  a  situation  to  discharge  it 
in  the  best  and  most  circumspect  manner. 

Mr.  MADISON.  I  insisted  that  a  reference  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  subjects  of  loans,  taxes,  and  provisions  for  loans,  &.C.,  was  in 
fact  a  delegation  of  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  although  it  would 
admit  of  much  sophistical  argument  on  the  contrary. 

On  the  Memorial  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  Baltimore,  for  the 

Relief  of  St,  Domingo  Refugees. 

House  or  Represxntatites,  January  10,  1794. 
,  Mr.  MADISON  remarked,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  it 
a  definite  government,  confined  to  specified  objects.  It  is  not  like  the 
state  governments,  whose  powers  are  more  general.  Charity  is  no  part  of 
the  legislative  duty  of  the  government.  It  would  puzzle  any  gentleman  to 
lay  his  finger  on  any  part  of  the  Constitution  which  would  authorize  the 
government  to  interpose  in  the  relief  of  the  St.  Domingo  sufferers.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  he  observed,  involved  this  constitutional  question 
—  whether  the  money  of  our  constituents  can  be  appropriated  to  any  other 
than  specific  purposes.  Though  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  relief  contem- 
plated could  not  be  granted  in  the  way  proposed,  yet  he  supposed  a  mode 
might  be  adopted  which  would  answer  the  purpose  without  infringing  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  NICHOLAS  concurred  in  the  sentiment  with  Mr.  Madison.  Ho 
considered  the  Constitution  as  defining  the  duty  of  the  legislature  so  ex- 
pressly, as  that  it  left  them  no  option  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  BOUDINOT  supported  the  question  on  constitutional  grounds. 
He  instanced  several  cases,  which  had  occurred  and  might  occur,  in  which 
relief  must  necessarily  be  granted,  and  that  without  occasioning  any  doubt 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  business ;  such  as  granting  pensions,  afford- 
'  ing  relief  to  the  Indians,  supporting  prisoners,  d^c.  He  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  France,  the 
connection  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  that  country,  d&c. 

Mr.  DEXTER  stated  sundry  objections  from  the  Constitution.  It 
will  not  be  pretended,  he  supposed,  that  the  grant  of  moneys,  on  this 
occasion,  was  for  the  general  welfare ;  it  is  merely  a  private  charity.  He 
was  in  favor  of  going  into  a  committee  on  the  subject,  but  wished  a  short 
delay,  that  he  mi^ht  revolve  the  question  more  fully  in  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  MADISON,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Boudinot,  who  had  stated  several  cases 
as  in  point,  observed,  that  those  cases  came  within  the  law  of  nations,  of 
which  this  government  has  express  cognizance ;  the  support  of  prisoners 
is  a  case  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  the  present  question,  be 
remarked,  could  not  be  considered  in  any  such  point  of  view.  (Motion 
^ost.) 


ryote.    In  May,  1812,  **  An  Act  for  tke  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Venezuela  *' 
pained,  avthorizin^  the  President  to  expend  ^50,000  to  purchase  proYisions  for  tlMil 
object.    The  motion  to  fill  the  blank  with  that  amount  was  moved  by  Mr.  '^  " 
•na  carried  by  tyes,  45 ;  soet,  29.] 
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Commercial  Restridions. 

House  op  Rspbxsbhtatitxs,  Jmmmmry  31,  1791. 

Mr.  MADISON  insisted  that  trade  ought  to  be  left  free  to  find  its 
prq>er  channels,  under  the  conduct  of  merchants;  that  the  mercantile 
opinion  was  the  best  guide  in  the  case  now  depending  ;  and  that  that  opiiH 
ion  was  against  the  resolutions. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  he  said  it  was  obvious  to  remark  that,  in 
the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  trade  ought  to  be  free  before  it  could 
find  its  proper  channel.  It  was  not  free  at  present :  it  could  not,  thereibre, 
find  the  channels  in  which  it  would  most  advantageously  fiow.  The  dikes 
must  be  thrown  down,  before  the  waters  could  pursue  their  natural  coarse. 
Who  would  pretend  that  the  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  or  even 
with  Great  Britain  herself,  was  carried  on,  under  the  present  restrictious, 
as  it  would  go  on  of  itself,  if  unfettered  from  restrictions  on  her  part,  as  it 
is  on  ours  ?  Who  would  pretend  that  the  supplies  to  the  West  Indies, 
for  example,  would  not  flow  thither  in  American  bottoms,  if  they  flowed 
freely  ?  Who  would  pretend  that  our  wheat,  our  flour,  our  fish,  &C;, 
would  not  find  their  way  to  the  British  market,  if  the  channels  to  it  were 
open  for  them  ? 

It  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  principle  of  this  objection  struck 
at  every  regulation  in  favor  of  manufactures,  as  much,  or  even  more,  than 
at  regulations  on  the  subject  of  commerce.  It  required  that  every  species 
of  business  ought  to  be  lefl  to  the  sagacity  and  interest  of  those  carrying 
it  on,  without  any  interference  whatever  of  the  public  authority. 

The  interest  of  the  mercantile  class  may  happen  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  whole  community.  For  example ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  interest 
of  the  merchant  to  import  and  export  every  thing ;  the  interest  of  manu- 
facturers to  lessen  imports  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  domestic  fabrics, 
and  to  check  exports,  where  they  may  enhance  the  price  of  raw  materials. 
In  this  case,  it  would  be  as  improper  to  allow  the  one  for  the  other  as  to 
allow  either  to  judge  for  the  whole. 

It  may  be  the  interest  of  the  merchant,  under  particular  circumstances, 
to  confine  the  trade  to  its  established  channels,  when  the  national  interest 
would  require  those  channels  to  be  enlarged  or  changed.  The  best  wri- 
ters on  political  economy  have  observed,  that  the  regulations  most  un- 
friendly to  the  national  wealth  of  Great  Britain  have  owed  their  birth  to 
mercantile  counsels.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  France,  the  greatest  oppo- 
sition to  that  liberal  policy  which  was  as  favorable  to  the  true  interest  of 
that  country  as  of  this,  proceeded  from  the  interests  which  merchants  had 
in  keeping  the  trade  in  its  former  course. 

If,  in  any  country,  the  mercantile  opinion  ought  not  to  be  implicitly 
followed,  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  why  it  ought  not  in  this.  The 
body  of  merchants  who  carry  on  the  American  commerce  is  well  known 
to  be  composed  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  individuals  who  are  either 
British  subjects,  or  trading  on  British  capital,  or  enjoying  the  profits  of 
British  consignments,  that  the  mercantile  opinion  here  might  not  be  an 
American  opinion ;  nay,  it  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  very  country  of 
which,  in  the  present  instance  at  least,  we  ought  not  to  take  counsel. 
What  the  genuine  mercantile  American  opinion  would  be,  if  it  could  be 
collected  apart  from  the  general  one,  Mr.  M.  said  he  did  not  undertake 
positively  to  decide.  His  belief  was,  that  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
fesolutioQB. 
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Direct    Taxes. 

May  6,  1794. 

Mr.  SEDGWICK  s&id,  that,  in  forming  a  constitution  for  a  nationil 
gOTernment,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  preservation  of  that  government^ 
and  of  the  existence  of  society  itself,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
every  mean  necessary  to  those  important  ends  should  be  granted.  This 
was  in  fact  the  case  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To  Con- 
gress  it  was  expressly  granted  to  impose  '*  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises.'' It  had  been  universally  concluded,  and  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
denied,  but  that  the  legislature,  by  those  comprehensive  words,  had  au- 
thority to  impose  taxes  on  every  subject  of  revenue.  If  this  position  was 
just,  a  construction  which  limited  their  operation  of  this  power  (in  its 
nature  and  by  the  Constitution  illimitable)  could  not  be  the  just  con* 
struction. 

He  observed  that,  to  obviate  certain  mischief,  the  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided that  capitation  and  other  direct  taxes  should  be  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  prescribed  in  it.  If,  then,  the  legislature  was  author- 
ized to  impose  a  tax  on  every  subject  of  revenue,  (and  surely  pleasure 
carriages,  as  an  object  of  luxury,  and  in  general  owned  by  those  to  whom 
contributions  would  not  be  inconvenient,  were  fair  and  proper  subjects 
of  taxation,)  and  a  tax  on  them  could  not  be  proportioned  by  the  consti- 
tutional ratio,  it  would  follow,  irresistibly,  that  such  a  tax,  in  this  sense  of 
the  Constitution,  was  not  *'  direct.'*  On  this  idea  he  enlarged  his  reason- 
ing, and  showed  that  such  a  tax  was  incapable  of  apportionment. 

He  said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  there  had 
been  a  general  concurrence  in  a  belief  that  the  ultimate  sources  of  publie 
contributions  were  labor,  and  the  subjects  and  effects  of  labor ;  that  taxes, 
being  permanent,  had  a  tendency  to  equalize,  and  to  diffuse  themselves 
through  a  community.  According  to  these  opinions,  a  capitation  tax,  and 
taxes  on  land,  and  on  property  and  income  generally,  were  a  direct  charge, 
as  well  in  the  immediate  as  ultimate  sources  of  contribution.  He  had 
considered  those,  and  those  only,  as  direct  taxes  in  their  operation  and 
effects.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  imposed  on  a  specific  article  of  persona] 
property,  and  particularly  of  objects  of  luxury,  as  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, he  had  never  supposed  had  been  considered  a  direct  tax  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  exaction  was  indeed  directly  of 
the  owner;  but  by  the  equalizing  operation,  of  which  all  taxes  more  or 
less  partook,  it  created  an  indirect  charge  on  others  besides  the  owners. 

The  Bill  for  authorizing  the  President  io  lay,  regulate^  and  re* 

voke  Embargoes. 

House  of  Reprksehtatives,  May  29,  1794. 

Mr.  MADISON  did  not  accede  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  did 
not  see  any  such  immediate  prospect  of  a  war  as  could  induce  the  house 
to  violate  the  Constitution.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  wise  principle  in 
the  Constitution  to  make  one  branch  of  the  government  raise  an  army, 
and  another  conduct  it.  If  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  conduct  an 
army,  they  might  imbody  it  for  that  end.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
President  was  empowered  to  raise  an  army,  as  he  is  to  direct  its  motions 
when  raised,  he  might  wish  to  assemble  it  for  the  sake  of  the  influence 
to  be  acquired  by  the  command.  The  Constitation  had  wisely  guardal 
VOL.  IV.  66  37 
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igainst  the  danger  on  either  side.  Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  Tentiue 
to  give  his  consent  for  violating  so  salutary  a  principle  of  the  Constilii- 
tioQ  as  that  upon  which  this  bill  encroached. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Tazewell  to  strike  out  a  compKfnentary 

Reply  to  the  French  Republic. 

Senate,  Jmrnumry  6,  1796. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  combated  the  resolution,  as  originally  offered,  as 
unconstitutional.  Nothing,  he  contended,  could  be  found  in  the  CoMi- 
tution  to  authorize  either  branch  of  the  legislature  to  keep  up  any  kind  of 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  nation.  To  Congress  were  given  the  pow- 
ers of  legislation,  and  the  right  of  declaring  war.  If  authority  beyond 
this  is  assumed,  however  trifling  the  encroachment  at  first,  where  will  it 
stop? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution,  he  contended, 
that  could  prevent  the  legislature  from  expressing  their  sentiments.  It 
was  not  an  executive  act,  but  a  mere  complimentary  rq)ly  to  a  complimen- 
tary presentation.  If  this  right  was  denied  them,  where  would  the  prin- 
ciple stop  ?     The  Senate  might  be  made  in  time  mere  automata. 

Internal  Improvement. 

House  of  Representatives,  Ftbrmarif  11,  1796. 

Mr.  MADISON  moved  that  the  resolution  laid  on  the  table  some  days 
ago  be  taken  up,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  post-roads  between  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine  and  Georgia ;  which  being  read,  he  observed  that  two  good 
effects  would  arise  from  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect :  the  shortest 
route  from  one  place  to  another  would  be  determined  upon,  and  persons 
having  a  stability  of  the  roads  would  not  hesitate  to  make  improvements 
upon  them. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  was  glad  to  see  this  business  brought  forward ;  the 
sooner  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  the  better.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  he  said,  there  were  no  improved  roads,  nothing  better  than  the 
original  Indian  track.  Bridges  and  other  improvements  are  always  made 
with  reluctance  whilst  roads  remain  in  this  state  ;  because  it  is  known,  as 
the  country  increases  in  population  and  wealth,  better  and  shorter  roads 
will  be  made.  All  expense  of  this  sort,  indeed,  is  lost  It  was  properly 
the  business  of  the  general  government ,  he  said,  to  undertake  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  roads ;  for  the  different  slates  are  incompetent  to  the  busi- 
ness, their  different  designs  clashinsr  with  each  other.  It  is  enough  for 
them  to  make  good  roads  to  the  different  seaports;  the  cross-roads  should 
be  left  to  the  government  of  the  whole.  The  expense,  he  thought,  would 
not  be  very  great.  Let  a  surveyor  point  out  the  shortest  and  best  track, 
and  the  money  will  soon  be  raised.  There  was  nothing  in  this  country, 
he  said,  of  which  we  ought  to  be  more  ashamed  than  our  public  roada. 

Mr.  BOURNE  thought  very  valuable  effects  would  arise  from  the  car- 
rying of  this  resolution  into  effect  The  present  may  be  much  shortened, 
he  observed.  The  Eastern  States,  he  said,  had  made  great  improvement 
in  their  roads ;  and  he  trusted  the  best  effects  would  arise  from  having 
regular  mails  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  did  not  think  it  right  for  the  revenues  of  the  pool* 
office  to  be  applied  to  this  end.    He  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
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tending  the  post-roads  to  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  thought  the  house 
had  belter  wait  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  which  businesn 
relative  to  the  post-office  had  been  referred,  which  was  preparing  to  be 
laid  before  the  house. 

Mr.  MADISON  explained  the  nature  and  object  of  the  resolution 
He  said  it  was  the  commencement  of  an  important  work.  He  wished  not 
to  extend  it  at  present.  The  expenses  of  the  survey  would  be  great 
The  post-office,  he  believed,  would  have  no  objection  to  the  intended 
regulation. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  THACHER,  on  the  obtaining  of  the 
shortest  distance  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  comparing  old  with 
new  roads,  so  as  to  come  at  the  shortest  and  best,  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to  prepare  and  bring 
in  a  bill. 

Treaty-Making   Power.  —  [Jay^s   Treaty,] 

House  of  Representatives,  March  23,  1796. 

Mr.  MURRAY  said,  in  construing  our  Constitution,  in  ascertaining 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  its  various  grants  of  power,  nothing,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  lefl  for  expedience  or  sophistry  to  new-model  or  to  mistake.  The 
explicitness  of  the  instrument  itself;  the  contemporaneous  opinions,  still 
fresh  from  the  recency  of  its  adoption ;  the  journals  of  that  Conventioi^ 
which  formed  it,  still  existing,  though  not  public,  —  all  tend  to  put  this  ques- 
tion, in  particular,  beyond  the  reach  of  mistake.  Many  who  are  now 
present  were  in  the  Convention ;  and  on  this  question,  he  learned  a  vote 
was  actually  taken. 

That  the  paper  upon  the  table,  issued  by  the  President's  proclamation, 
as  a  treaty,  was  a  treaty  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  that,  as  a  treaty,  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution ;  that,  if  it  is  a  treaty,  nothing  that  we  can  rightfully  do, 
or  refuse  to  do,  will  add  or  diminish  its  validity,  under  ^he  Constitution 
and  law  of  nations. 

March  24,  1796. 
Mr.  GALLATIN  said,  the  only  contemporaneous  opinions  which  could 
have  any  weight  in  favor  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
were  those  of  gentlemen  who  had  advocated  thft  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  debates  of  the  state  conventions 
in  order  to  show  that  such  gentlemen  had  conceded  that  doctrine.  The 
debates  of  Virginia  had  first  been  partially  quoted  for  that  purpose ;  yet 
when  the  whole  was  read  and  examined,  it  had  clearly  appeared  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  sense  of  the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  there 
was  similar  to  that  now  contended  for  by  the  supporters  of  the  motion. 
The  debates  of  the  North  Carolina  Convention  had  also  been  partially 
quoted;  and  it  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  whilst  gentlemen  from  that 
state  had  declared,  on  that  floor,  during  the  present  debate,  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Convention  which  ratified  and  adopted  the  Constitution, 
that  they  had  voted  for  it,  and  that  their  own  and  the  general  impression 
of  that  Convention  was,  that  the  treaty-making  power  was  limited  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  —  it  was 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in  opposition  to  those  declarations,  a  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  had  quoted  partial  extracts  of  the  debates  of  a 
Convention  in  North  Carolina  which  rejected  the  Constitution. 
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A  gentlemao  from  New  York  (Mr.  Williams)  had  read  to  tbem  as 
amendment  proposed  in  the  Convention  of  that  state,  by  which  it  was  re- 
quired that  a  treaty  should  not  abrogate  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  from 
whence  he  inferred  that  that  Convention  understood  the  treat j-makiog 
powers  would  have  that  effect,  unless  the  amendment  was  introduced. 

The  gentleman,  however,  forgot  to  inform  the  committee  that  the  amend- 
ment did  not  obtain ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  inference  was  the  reverse  of 
what  he  stated.  Leaving,  however,  to  other  gentlemen,  to  make  further 
remarks  on  the  debates  of  the  Conventions  of  their  respective  states,  he 
would  conclude  what  he  had  to  say  on  that  ground,  by  adverting  to  the 
debates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention. 

The  only  part  of  those  debates  which  had  been  printed  contained  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  although  the  subject 
was  but  slightly  touched,  yet  what  was  said  on  the  subject  by  the  ablest 
advocate  of  the  Constitution  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  man  who  had  been 
most  efficient  to  enforce  its  adoption  in  that  state,  would  be  found  to  be  in 
point.  He  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  Judge  Wilson's  speech, 
(page  468,  Debates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  :)  "-There  is  no 
doubt  but,  under  this  Constitution,  treaties  will  become  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  ;  nor  is  there  doubt  but  the  Senate  and  President  possess  the 
power  of  making  them." 

Mr.  Wilson  then  proceeds  to  show  the  propriety  of  that  provision,  and 
how  unBt  the  legislature  were  to  conduct  the  negotiations;  and  then  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  words  :  **  It  well  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that,  though  the  House  of  Representatives  possess  no  active  part  in  making 
treaties,  yet  their  legislative  authority  will  be  found  to  have  strong  restrain- 
ing influence  upon  both  President  and  Senate.  In  England,  if  the  king 
and  his  ministers  find  themselves,  during  their  negotiation,  to  be  embar- 
rassed because  an  existing  law  is  not  repealed,  or  a  new  law  enacted, 
they  give  notice  to  the  legislature  of  their  situation,  and  inform  them  that 
it  will  be  necessary,  before  the  treaty  can  operate,  that  some  law  be 
repealed,  or  some  be  made.  And  will  not  the  same  thing  take  place 
here  ?  " 

JiprU  15,  1T96. 

Mr.  MADISON.  The  proposition  immediately  before  the  committee 
was,  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
such  provisions  as  depended  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  was 
the  point  immediately  in  question. 

If  the  propositions  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  be  agreed  to,  it 
must  be  from  one  of  three  considerations  :  either  that  the  legislature  is 
bound  by  a  constitutional  necessity  to  pass  the  requisite  laws,  without  ex- 
amining the  merits  of  the  treaty;  or  that,  on  such  examination,  the 
treaty  is  deemed  in  itself  a  good  one;  or  that  there  are  good  extrane- 
ous reasons  for  putting  it  into  force,  although  it  be  in  itself  a  bad  treaty. 

The  first  consideration  being  excluded  by  the  decision  of  the  house  that 
they  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  passing 
laws  relative  to  treaties,  the  question  first  to  be  examined  must  relate  U> 
the  merits  of  the  treaty. 

He  mentioned  the  permission  to  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  perpetuity,  as  a 
very  extraordinary  feature  in  this  part  of  the  treaty.  He  would  not  in- 
quire how  far  this  might  be  authorized  by  constitutional  principles :  but 
he  would  continue  to  say,  that  no  example  of  such  a  stipulation  was  to  be 
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found  in  any  treaty  that  ever  was  made,  either  where  territory  was  ceded, 
or  where  it  was  acknowledged  by  one  nation  or  another.  Although  it  was 
common  and  right,  in  such  regulation,  in  favor  of  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, yet  he  believed  that,  in  every  case  that  ever  had  happened,  the 
owners  of  landed  property  were  universally  required  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  sovereign,  or  to  dispose  of  their  landed  property  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  With  respect  to  the  great  points  in  the  law  of  nations, 
comprehended  in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  the  same  want  of  real  reci- 
procity, and  the  same  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  were 
conspicuous. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  great  and  favorite  object  with  the 
United  States,  "  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.*'  They  had  established 
the  principle  in  their  other  treaties.  They  had  witnessed,  with  anxiety, 
the  general  efforts,  and  the  successful  advances,  towards  incorporating  this 
principle  into  the  law  of  nations  —  a  principle  friendly  to  all  neutral  na- 
tions, and  particularly  interesting  to  the  United  States.  He  knew  that,  at 
a  former  period,  it  had  been  conceded,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  law  of  nations  stof>d  as  the  present  treaty  regulates  it.  But  it  did 
not  follow,  that  more  than  acquiescence  in  that  doctrine  was  proper. 
There  was  an  evident  distinction  between  silently  acquiescing  in  it,  and 
giving  it  the  support  of  a  formal  and  positive  stipulation.  The  former  was 
all  that  could  have  been  required,  and  the  latter  was  more  than  ought  to 
have  been  unnecessarily  yielded. 

Mr.  LYMAN.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  constitutionality,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  arguments  which  I  have  either  seen  or  heard.  Many  argu- 
ments might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  but  I  will  dispense 
with  all  but  one,  and  that  I  consider  as  conclusive  ;  and  that  is  this  :  The 
stipulations  in  this  treaty  are  nearly  all  of  such  nature  as  not  to  respect 
objects  of  legislation.  They  respect  objects  which  lie  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  sovereignty;  and  beyond  these  limits  our  laws  cannot  extend,  as 
rules  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  subjects  of  foreign  powers ;  and  although 
some  of  these  stipulations  respect  objects  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  sovereignty,  yet  it  is  in  such  manner  as  to  be  not  only  pertinent,  but 
perhaps  absolutely  necessary  in  forming  the  treaty.  This  conclusion,  I 
think,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  fair  construction  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  of  that  paragraph  which 
vests  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  supreme  executive,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate. 

In  acts  of  the  smallest  importance,  we  see,  daily,  that,  afler  they  have 
undergone  any  possible  chance  of  fair  and  impartial  discussion  in  this 
house,  they  are  transmitted  to  another,  who  equally  proceed  to  correct  and 
amend  them ;  and  even  this  not  being  deemed  sufficient  to  secure,  as  it 
were,  against  all  possibility  of  danger,  they  are  sent  to  the  President,  who 
has  ten  days  to  consider,  and  who  may  return  them  with  his  objections. 
These  we  are  bound  respectfully  to  inscribe  on  our  Journals,  and  if  we 
disagree  in  opinion  with  the  President,  the  majority  of  two  thirds  of  both 
branches  is  requisite  to  give  validity  to  the  law.  Do  we  not  discover  in 
all  this  infinite  caution  a  wish  rather  not  to  act  at  all,  by  the  difference  of 
the  branches  among  each  other,  than  to  act  imprudently  or  precipitately  ? 
«ind  can  we  imagine  that  a  Constitution  thus  guarded  with  respect  to  laws 
>f  little  consequence,  hath  left  without  check  the  immense  power  of  ma- 
king treaties  —  embracing,  as  in  the  instrument  before  us,  all  our  greatest 
iaterests,  whether  they  be  of  territory,  of  agriculture,  commerce,  naviga 
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tioD,  or  bianufactures,  and  this  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  t  No.  Bj 
one  of  the  guards  of  that  Constitutioo,  relative  to  appropriations  of  mooej, 
this  treat  f  hath,  in  the  last  stage  of  its  progress,  come  before  us. 

**  We  have  resolved,"  according  to  our  best  judgment  of  the  Coiiatitii-> 
tion,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  according  to  the  meaning  of  it,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  This  will  depend  on  its  merits ;  and  this  is  the  discussioD  that  is 
now  before  us. 

Our  duty  requires  of  us,  before  we  vote  90,000  dollars  of  the  people's 
mouey,  —  the  sum  required  to  carry  this  treaty  into  effect,  —  to  pause,  and 
inquire  as  to  ^he  why  and  wherefore.  But  is  it  merely  the  sum  of  90,000 
dollars  that  is  in  question  1  If  it  was,  we  ought  to  proceed  slowly  and 
cautiously  to  vote  away  the  money  of  our  constituents.  But  it  is  in  truth 
a  sum  indefinite,  for  British  debts,  the  amount  of  which  we  know  not ;  and 
we  are  to  grant  this  in  the  moment  our  treasury  is  empty ;  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay  five  millions  to  the  bank,  and  when  no  gentleman  hath 
resources  to  suggest,  but  those  of  borrowing,  at  a  time  when  borrowing 
is  unusually  difficult  and  expensive.  But  is  it  merely  a  question  of  money ! 
No.  It  is  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  ;  the  adjustment  of  our  limits ; 
the  restraint,  in  many  respects,  of  our  own  faculties  of  obtaining  good  or 
avoiding  bad  terms  with  other  nations.  In  sliort,  it  is  all  our  greatest  and 
most  interesting  concerns  that  are  more  or  less  involved  in  this  question. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  first  point  of  view  in  which 
this  treaty  struck  me  with  surprise,  was  the  attitude  Great  Britain  assumes 
in  it  of  dictating  laws  and  usages  of  reception  and  conduct  difierent  U^ 
wards  us,  in  every  different  part  of  her  empire,  while  the  surface  of  oor 
country  is  entirely  laid  open  to  her  in  one  general  and  advantageous  point 
of  admission.  In  Europe,  we  are  told,  we  may  freely  enter  her  ports.  In 
the  West  Indies  we  were  to  sail  in  canoes  of  seventy  tons  burden.  In  the 
East  Indies  we  are  not  to  settle  or  reside  without  leave  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. In  the  seaports  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  we  are  not  to  be 
admitted  at  all :  —  while  all  our  rivers  and  countries  are  opened  without  the 
least  reserve ;  yet  surely  our  all  was  as  dear  to  us  as  the  all  of  any  other 
nation,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  parted  with  but  on  equivalent  terms. 

On  the  Bill  far  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia 

of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Rxpresehtatives,  Deconier,  1796. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  said,  he  believed  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  militia  of  the  several  sovereign  states. 
This  was  his  opinion,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large — how- 
ever, of  nine  tenths  of  them.  The  Constitution  is  express  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  says,  when  the  militia  is  called  into  actual  service,  it  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  government,  but  not  until  that  takes 
place ;  the  several  states  shall  have  command  over  their  own  children  -* 
their  own  families.  If  the  United  States  take  it  up,  they  will  defeat  the 
end  in  view  —  they  grasp  too  much. 

W^ith  respect  to  the  unconstitutionality,  Mr.  R.  joined  in  opinion  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Henderson.)  This  law  would  tend 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States,  whose  militia 
were  already  well  disciplined. 

He  hoped  nothing  more  would  be  done,  in  that  house,  than  to  adtii 


those  states  who  had  neglected  their  militia  to  revise  and  amend  their 
laws,  and  make  them  more  effectual.  This  is  all  this  house  can  do-— all 
they  have  a  right  to  do. 

Appropriations  of  Money  for  fitting  out   Vessels  of  War. 

House  OF  Reprbsxhtativks,  Ftkruary  25,  1797. 

Mr.  GALLATIN  conceived  the  power  of  granting  money  to  be  vested 
solely  in  the  legislature,  and  though,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
gentlemen,  (though  not  in  his,)  the  President  and  Senate  could  so  bind 
the  nation  as  to  oblige  the  legislature  to  appropriate  money  to  carry  a 
treaty  into  effect,  yet,  in  all  other  cases,  he  did  not  suppose  there  had  been 
any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  legislature  in  this  respect, 

March  2,  1797. 

Mr.  NICHOLAS.  The  power  of  this  house  to  control  appropriations 
has  been  settled.  It  was  indeed  an  absurdity  to  call  a  body  a  legislature, 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  them  a  control  over  the  public  purse.  If  it 
were  not  so,  where  would  be  the  use  of  going  through  the  forms  of  that 
house  with  a  money  bill  ?  The  executive  might  as  well  draw  upon  the 
treasury  at  once  for  whatever  sums  he  might  stand  in  need  of.  A  doctrine 
like  this  would  be  scouted  even  in  despotic  countries. 

Patronage.  —  During  the   Discussion   of  the  Foreign   Inter- 
course  Bill, 

House  of  Represbktativxs,  January  18,  1796. 

Mr.  GALLATIN  said,  he  believed,  upon  the  whole,  our  government 
was  in  a  great  degree  pure.  Patronage  was  not  very  extensive,  nor  had 
it  any  material  effect  upon  the  house,  or  any  other  part  of  the  government; 
yet  he  could  suppose  our  government  to  be  liable  to  abuse  in  this  way; 
By  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  different  powers  were  divided ;  the 
power  of  giving  ofHces  was  placed  in  the  executive  —  an  influence  which 
neither  of  the  other  branches  possessed ;  and  if  too  large  grauts  of  money 
were  made,  it  might  give  to  that  power  an  improper  weight. 

Our  government,  he  said,  was  in  its  childhood ;  and  if  patronage  had 
any  existence,  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  as  yet  alarming;  but  he  desired 
gentlemen  to  look  at  nil  governments  where  this  power  was  placed  in  the 
executive,  and  see  if  the  greatest  evil  of  the  government  was  not  the  exces- 
sive influence  of  that  department.  Did  not  this  corruption  exist,  in  the 
government  which  was  constituted  most  similar  to  ours,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  system  itself,  and  without  which,  it  is  said, 
ihe  government  could  not  go  on  1  Was  it  not,  therefore,  prudent  to  keep 
d  watchful  eye  in  this  respect  ? 

He  did  not,  however,  speak  against  the  power  itself:  it  was  necessary 
to  be  placed  somewhere.  The  Constitution  had  fixed  it  in  the  executive. 
If  the  same  power  had  been  placed  in  the  legislature,  he  believed  ther 
would  have  been  more  corrupt  than  the  executive.  He  thought,  ther^ 
fore,  the  trust  was  wisely  placed  in  the  executive. 

January  19,  1796. 
On  the  same  occasion^  Mr.  PINCKNEY  said,  all  commercial  regnla- 
tions  might  as  well  be  carried  on  by  consuls  as  by  miDistersi  and  if  anf 
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difl^ences  should  arise  betwixt  this  country  and  any  of  the  EoropeaB 
governments,  special  envoys  might  be  sent  to  settle  them,  as  heretofore. 

Jmtmmnf  2S,  1798. 
Mr.  BAYARD.  It  had  been  supposed,  by  gentlemen,  that  he  mi^ 
appoint  an  indefinite  number  of  ministers ;  and  were  the  house,  in  that 
case,  he  asked,  blindly  to  apprc^riate  for  them  ?  This  question  was  predi* 
eated  upon  an  abuse  of  power,  whilst  the  Constitution  supposed  it  would 
be  executed  with  fidelity.  Suppose  he  were  to  state  the  question  in  an 
opposite  light.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  this  country  has  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  a  foreign  power,  and  that  the  executive  should  appoint  a  minister, 
but  the  house,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  should  refuse  an  appropria- 
tion. What  might  be  the  consequence?  Would  not  the  house  hare 
contravened  the  Constitution  by  taking  from  the  President  the  power 
which  by  it  is  placed  in  him  ?  It  certainly  would.  So  that  this  suppo- 
sition of  the  abuse  of  power  would  go  to  the  destruction  of  all  authority. 
The  legislature  was  bound  to  appropriate  for  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States :  and  though  the  President  might  appoint  a  cktmnef^ 
sweeper  to  the  office,  they  would  still  be  bound.  The  Constitution  had 
trusted  the  President,  as  well  as  it  had  trusted  that  house.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  conceivable  that  the  house  could  act  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  roin- 
bters.  Our  interests  with  foreign  countries  came  wholly  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  executive.  The  duties  of  that  house  related  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country ;  but  what  related  to  foreign  countries  and  foreign 
agents  was  vested  in  the  executive.  The  President  was  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  this  business  was  conducted.  He  was  bound  to 
communicate,  from  time  to  time,  our  situation  with  foreign  powers ;  and 
if  plans  were  carried  on  abroad  for  dividing  or  subjugating  us,  if  he  were 
not  to  make  due  communication  of  the  design,  he  would  be  answerable  for 
the  neglect. 

Retaliation  for  Agressions, 

Matf  23,  17Ga 

Mr.  SITGREAVES  said,  it  is  a  principle  as  well  settled  as  any  in  the 
law  of  nations,  that,  when  a  nation  has  received  aggressions  from  another 
nation,  it  is  competent  for  the  injured  nation  to  pursue  its  remedy  by 
reprisal  before  a  declaration  of  war  takes  place ;  and  these  reprisals  shall 
be  perfectly  warrantable  whilst  they  are  commensurate  only  with  the 
injuries  received ;  and  are  not,  under  such  circumstances,  justifiable  cause 
of  war.  It  is  even  clear  that  these  reprisals  may  be  made  during  the 
pendency  of  a  negotiation,  and  cannot,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  be 
justifiable  ground  for  the  rupture  of  any  such  negotiations. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

Jarfic,  1798. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  By  this  act  the  President  alone  is  empowered  to 
make  the  law ;  to  fix  in  his  own  mind  what  acts,  what  words,  what  thoughts, 
or  looks,  shall  constitute  the  crime  contemplated  by  the  bill ;  that  is,  the 
crime  of  being  *'  suspected  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States."  This  comes  completely  within  the  definition  of  despot- 
ism—  a  union  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  My  c^in- 
lons  on  this  subject  are  explicit :  they  are,  that  wherever  our  laws  mani* 
fatly  infringe  the  Constitution  under  which  they  were  made,  the  people 
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ought  not  to  hesitate  which  to  obey.    If  we  exceed  our  powers,  we  becomo 
tyrants,  and  our  acts  have  no  effect 

Mr.  TAZEWELL  opposed  the  bill.  He  knew  but  of  one  power,  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  which  could  exclusively  apply  to  aliens; 
and  that  was  the  power  of  naturalization.  Whether  this  was  a  powei 
which  excluded  the  states  from  its  exercise,  or  gave  to  Congress  only  a  con 
current  authority  over  the  subjects,  he  would  not  now  pretend  to  say.  It 
neither  authorized  Congress  to  prohibit  the  migration  of  foreigners  to  any 
state,  nor  to  banish  them  when  admitted.  It  was  a  power  which  could 
only  authorize  Congress  to  give  or  withhold  citizenship.  The  states,  not* 
withstanding  this  power  of  naturalization,  could  impart  to  aliens  the  rights 
of  suffrage,  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  lands.  There  were,  in  this 
respect,  no  restraints  upon  the  states.  The  states,  Mr.  T.  said,  had  not 
parted  from  their  power  of  admitting  foreigners  to  their  society,  nor  with 
that  of  preserving  the  benefit  which  their  admission  gave  them  in  the 
general  government,  otherwise  than  that  by  which  they  would  be  deprived 
of  a  citizen.     [The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  yeas,  16 ;  nays,  7.] 

On  the  same  Subject,  — 1799. 

From  a  Report  of  Congress,  —  **  The  right  of  removing  aliens,  as  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution, belongs  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  By  the  4th 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  required  to 
protect  each  state  from  invasion ;  and  is  vested  by  the  8th  section  of  the 
5th  article  with  powers  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  all  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  ofHcer  thereof;  and,  to  remove  from 
the  country,  in  times  of  hostility,  dangerous  aliens,  who  may  be  employed 
in  preparing  the  way  for  invasion,  is  a  measure  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  invasion,  and,  of  course,  a  measure  it  is  empowered  to 
adopt." 

In  relation  to  the  sedition  act,  the  committee  report  that  "  a  law  to 
punish  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writings  against  the  government, 
with  intent  to  stir  up  sedition,  is  a  law  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  officers  and  departments  thereof,  and,  consequently,  such 
a  law  as  Congress  may  pass.'' 

Further  — **  Although  the  committee  believe  that  each  of  the  measures 
[alien  and  sedition  laws]  adopted  by  Congress  is  susceptible  of  an  analytical 
justification,  on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  national  policy, 
yet  they  prefer  to  rest  their  vindication  on  the  same  ground  of  consid- 
ering them  as  parts  of  a  general  system  of  defence,  adapted  to  a  crisis  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  and  danger." 

[See  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  '98,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.] 

Reduction  of  the  Standing  Army, 

House  or  Rbpresbntatitks,  January  5,  1800. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  suppose  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army 

in  the  country  not  only  a  useless  and  enormous  expense,  but,  upon  the 

ground  of  the  Constitution,  the  spirit  of  that  instrument  and  the  genius 

of  a  fiee  people  are  equally  hostile  to  this  dangerous  institution,  which 

VOL.  iv.  56 
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ought  to  be  resorted  to  (if  it  all)  only  in  extreme  eases  of  difficulfj  a^d 
danger ,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  usage,  that  immemorial  custom,  is 
paramount  in  e^ery  written  obligation ;  and  lei  us  beware  of  engrafting 
this  abuse  upon  the  Constitution.  A  people  who  mean  to  continue  free 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  danger  in  person,  not  to  rely  upon  the  fallacious 
protection  of  mercenary  armies. 

Afnendment  to  the  Constitution.  —  Election  of  President  of  the 

United  States. 

Sekatk,  yajuf«ry23,  1600. 
Mr.  C.  PINCKNEY  (of  South  Carolina)  thought  it  a  very  dangerous 
practice  to  endeavor  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  making  laws  for  the 
purpose.  The  Constitution  was  a  sacred  deposit  put  into  their  hands; 
they  ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  violate  or  destroy,  the  essential  provis- 
ions made  by  this  instrument  He  remembered  very  well  that,  t'li  the 
Federal  Convention,  great  care  teas  used  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  independently^  of  Congress,  and  to  take  the 
business,  as  far  as  possible ,  out  q/*  their  hands. 

On  an  Act  laying  Duties  on  Licenses^  4*^. 

House  of  Representatites,  DeermherZl,  1800. 
Mr.  BIRD  said,  that  he  considered  Congress  as  incompetent  to  trans- 
fuse into  the  state  governments  the  right  of  judging  on  cases  that  oo> 
curred  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  federal  government,  as  they 
were  to  transfuse  executive  or  legislative  power,  derived  from  that  Constitu- 
tioii,  into  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  legislative  organs  of  the  state 
governments. 

Judiciary.  —  On  Mr.  Breckenridge's  Motion  to  repeal  the  Act 
passed  for  a  new  Organization  of  the  Judiciary  System. 

Senate,  Janmary  8^  1800. 

Mr.  J.  MASON.  It  will  be  found  that  the  people,  in  forming  their 
Constitution,  meant  to  make  the  judges  as  independent  of  the  legislature 
88  of  the  executive ;  because  the  duties  they  have  to  perform  call  upon 
them  to  expound  not  only  the  laws,  but  the  Constitution  also ;  in  which  is 
involved  the  power  of  checking  the  legislature,  in  case  it  should  pass  any 
laws  m  vtolation  of  the  Constitution.  For  this  reason,  it  was  more  im- 
portant that  the  judges  in  this  country  should  be  placed  beyond  the  c<mq- 
trol  of  the  legislature,  than  in  other  countries,  where  no  such  power 
attaches  to  them. 

Mr.  Mason  knew  that  a  legislative  body  was  occasionally  subject  to  the 
dominance  of  violent  passions.  He  knew  that  they  might  pass  uncon- 
stitutional laws;  and  that  the  judges,  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution, 
would  refuse  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  and  he  knew  that  the  legislature 
might  contend  for  the  execution  of  their  statutes.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  judges  above  the  influence  of  these  passions :  and  for  tliese 
reasons  the  Constitution  had  put  them  out  of  the  power  of  the  legislature. 

Jmnmrnry  13, 1802. 

Mr  MASON,  (of  Virginia.)  When  I  view  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
Mitution  on  this  subject^  I  observe  a  dear  distinction  between  the  Suprcna 


Court  and  other  courts.  With  regard  to  the  institution  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  words  are  imperative;  while  with  regard  to  inferior  tribunals, 
they  are  discretionary.  The  first  shally  the  last  majf,  be  established. 
And  surely  we  are  to  infer,  from  the  wise  sages  that  formed  that  Consti- 
tution, that  nothing  was  introduced  into  it  in  vain.  Not  only  sentences, 
but  words,  and  even  points,  elucidate  its  meaning.  When,  therefore,  the 
Constitution,  using  this  language,  says  a  Supreme  Court  shidl  be  estal>- 
lished,  are  we  not  justified  in  considering  it  a  constitutional  creation  t 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  language  applied  to  inferior  courts,  are  we  not 
equally  justified  in  considering  their  establishment  as  dependent  upon  the 
legislature,  who  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  them,  as  the  public  good 
requires?  Can  any  other  meaning  be  applied  to  the  words  "  from  time  to 
time  '*  ?  And  nothing  can  be  more  important  on  this  subject  than  that 
the  legislature  should  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  create,  to  annul,  or 
to  modify,  the  courts,  as  the  public  good  may  require  — not  merely  to-day, 
but  forever,  and  whenever  a  change  of  circumstances  may  suggest  the 
propriety  of  a  different  organization.  On  this  point,  there  is  great  force 
in  the  remark,  that,  among  the  enumerated  powers  given  to  Congress, 
while  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  power  of  es- 
tablishing  inferior  courts  is  expressly  given.  Why  this  difference,  but 
thnt  the  Supreme  Court  was  considered  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
as  established  by  the  Constitution  ?  while  they  considered  the  inferior 
courts  as  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

January  13,  ISOSi. 

Mr.  STONE,  (of  North  Carolina.)  No  part  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly gives  the  power  of  removal  to  the  President ;  but  a  construction 
has  been  adopted,  and  practised  upon  Trom  necessity,  giving  him  that 
power  in  all  cases  in  which  he  is  not  expressly  restrained  from  the  exercise 
of  it.  The  judges  afford  an  instance  in  which  he  is  expressly  restrained 
from  removal — it  being  declared,  by  the  1st  section  of  the  3d  article  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  They  doubtless  shall,  (as 
against  the  President's  power  to  retain  them  in  office,)  in  common  with 
other  officers  of  his  appointment,  be  removed  from  office  by  impeach- 
ment and  conviction ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  not  be  removed 
by  other  means.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
they  shall  be  removed  from  office  upon  impeachment  and  conviction  of 
treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  If  the  words 
impeachment  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  be  understood  according 
to  any  construction  of  them  hitherto  received  and  established,  it  will  be 
found  that,  although  a  judge,  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is 
always  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office ;  yet  that,  of  the  various  species 
of  misbehavior  in  office  which  may  render  it  exceedingly  improper  that  a 
judge  should  continue  in  office,  many  of  them  are  neither  treason  nor 
bribery;  nor  can  they  properly  be  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors;  and  for  impeachment  of  which  no  precedent 
can  be  found,  nor  would  the  words  of  the  Constitution  justify  such 
impeachment. 

To  what  source,  then,  shall  we  resort  for  a  knowledge  of  what  consti- 
ates  this  thing  called  misbehavior  in  office  ?  The  Constitution  did  not  in- 
tend that  a  circumstance,  as  a  tenure  by  which  the  judges  hold  their  offices, 
should  be  incapable  of  being  ascertained.     Their  nUshehaoior  certainly  la 
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not  an  mpeachable  offence ;  still  it  is  the  groand  by  which  the  judges  ire 
to  be  removed  from  office.  The  process  of  impeachmeat,  therefore,  can- 
not be  the  only  one  by  which  the  judges  may  be  removed  from  office, 
under  and  according  to  the  Constitution.  I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  a 
thing  undeniable,  that  there  resides  somewhere  in  the  government  a  power 
that  shall  amount  to  define  misbehavior  in  office  by  the  judges,  and  to  remove 
them  from  office  for  the  same  without  impeachment  The  ConstitutioD 
does  not  prohibit  their  removal  by  the  legislature,  who  have  the  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
Tested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRECKENRIDGE.  To  make  the  Constitution  a  practical  sys- 
tern,  the  power  of  the  courts  to  annul  the  laws  of  Congress  cannot  possi- 
bly exist.  My  idea  of  the  subject,  in  a  few  words,  is  —  That  the  Consti- 
tation  intended  a  separation  only  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  three  great 
departments,  giving  to  each  the  exclusive  authority  of  acting  on  the  sub- 
jects committed  to  each ;  that  each  are  intended  to  revolve  within  the 
sphere  of  their  own  orbits,  are  responsible  for  their  own  motion  only,  and 
are  not  to  direct  or  control  the  course  of  others ;  that  those,  for  example, 
who  make  the  laws,  are  presumed  to  have  an  equal  attachment  to,  and  in- 
terest in,  the  Constitution,  are  equally  bound  by  oath  to  support  it,  and 
have  an  equal  right  to  give  a  construction  to  it ;  that  the  construction  of 
one  department,  of  the  powers  particularly  vested  in  that  department,  is  of 
as  high  authority,  at  least,  as  the  construction  given  to  it  by  any  other  de- 
partment ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  more  competent  to  that  department,  to  which 
powers  are  exclusively  confided,  to  decide  upon  the  proper  exercise  of 
those  powers,  than  any  other  department,  to  which  such  powers  are  not 
intrusted,  and  who  are  not  consequently  under  such  high  and  responsible 
obligations  for  their  constitutional  exercise ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  legis- 
lature would  have  an  equal  right  to  annul  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
founded  on  their  construction  of  the-  Constitution,  as  the  courts  would 
have  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  legislature  founded  on  their  construction. 

Although,  therefore,  the  courts  may  take  upon  them  to  give  decisions 
which  go  to  impeach  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  and  which,  for  a  time, 
may  obstruct  its  operation,  yet  I  contend  that  such  law  is  not  the  less  obli- 
gatory because  the  organ  through  which  it  is  to  be  executed  has  refnsed 
its  aid.  A  pertinacious  adherence  of  both  departments  to  their  opinions 
would  soon  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  which  would  decide  in  whom 
the  sovereign  power  of  legislation  resided,  and  whose  construction  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  the  law-making  power  ought  to  prevail. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  have  ever  understood  that  there  was  difference  in 
opinion  on  this  point :  that  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  words  in  the 
Constitution  rendered  the  judges  independent  of  both  the  other  branches 
of  the  government.  This  appears,  from  the  debates  in  the  Convention  in 
Virginia,  to  have  been  their  opinion;  it  appears  also,  from  the  stroni^est 
implication,  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words yrom  time  to  time  7  They  are  used 
bat  in  three  other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and,  when  used,  they  do  not 
convey  the  idea  of  what  may  be  done.  Indeed,  they  are  used  in  cases 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  undo  what  shall  have  been  done.  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill here  read  5th  sec.  1st  art.  No.  3,  9th  sec.  1st  art.  No.  6,  and  3d  sec 
2d  art.]  What  do  these  words  mean  in  that  part  of  the  Constitution  under 
discussion  ?     The  Supreme  Court  had  been  mentioned  in  2d  and  3d  art 
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—  the  Supreme  Court,  which  implies  that  there  should  be  but  one.  Tbej 
were  not  used  to  give  Congress  power  to  constitute  inferior  courts,  for 
that  power  had  been  previously  given;  and  if  the  inferior  courts,  together 
with  the  offices  of  the  judges,  are,  as  is  contended,  subjects  of  ordinary 
legislation,  these  words  were  unnecessary  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress on  them  ;  for,  on  all  subjects  of  ordinary  legislation,  Congress  have 
an  unquestionable  right  to  enact  and  repeal  at  pleasure. 

It  is  not  said,  in  the  8th  section,  1st  article,  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  borrow  money  from  time  to  time,  to  regulate  commerce  from 
time  to  time,  or  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  from  time  to  time ;  yet 
nobody  doubts  that  Congress  have  a  right  to  enact  and  repeal  laws  on  these 
subjects  when  it  may  appear  expedient ;  and  the  same  power  would  have 
extended  to  the  clause  giving  power  to  constitute  inferior  tribunals,  if  there 
had  been  no  restriction  in  any  other  part  of  the  Constitution.  As  these 
words  arc  unnecessary  to  give  the  power  contended  for,  they  must  have 
some  other  meaning.  The  plain  meaning  is  this  —  that  these  words, 
together  with  the  first  part  of  the  section,  were  not  used  to  give  a  power  to 
constitute  courts;  for  that  power  had  been  expressly  given:  they  were 
merely  introduced  to  dispose  of  judiciary  power,  and  to  declare  where  it 
should  reside.  The  judiciary  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish  ;  meaning  the  power  before  given, 
which  was  discretionary  as  to  number.  The  clause  in  the  8th  section  of 
the  1st  article  is  brought  here  into  view ;  and  in  the  very  next*  sentence, 
the  offices  are  positively  fixed  and  limited.  Here,  then,  is  an  express  and 
positive  provision,  uncontradicted  by  any  express  declaration,  or  by  any 
violent  implication. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  The  2d  section  of  the  3d  article  of  the  Constitution 
expressly  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  laws,  ^^c.  The  provision  in  the  2d  clause  of  the  6th  article 
leaves  nothing  to  doubt.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  &c.,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  The  Constitution  is  absolutely  the  supreme 
law.  Not  so  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  Such  only  are  the  laws  of 
the  land  as  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE.  Taught  by  examples  the  value  of  a  good  judiciary, 
the  patriots  who  met  at  Philadelphia  determined  to  establish  one  which 
should  be  independent  of  the  executive  and  legislature,  and  possess  the 
power  of  deciding  rightfully  and  finally  on  conflicting  claims  between 
them.  The  Convention  laid  their  hand  upon  this  invaluable  and  protect- 
ing principle  :  in  it  they  discovered  what  was  essential  to  the  security  and 
duration  of  free  states;  what  would  prove  the  shield  and  palladium  of  our 
liberties;  and  they  boldly  said,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  in 
other  countries,  in  past  times,  to  efforts  in  favor  of  republicanism,  our 
experiment  shall  not  miscarry,  for  we  will  establish  an  independent 
judiciary;  we  will  create  an  asylum  to  secure  the  government  and  protect 
the  people  in  all  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  and  struggles  of  ambition  and 
faction.  They  did  establish  an  independent  judiciary.  There  is  nothing, 
I  think,  more  demonstrable  than  that  the  Convention  meant  the  judiciary 
to  be  a  coordinate,  and  not  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  government. 
This  is  my  settled  opinion.  But  on  a  subject  so  momentous  as  this  is,  I 
am  unwilling  to  be  directed  by  the  feeble  lights  of  my  own  understanding; 
and  as  my  judgment,  at  all  times  very  fallible,  is  liable  to  err  much  where 
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my  anxieties  are  much  excited,  I  have  had  recoarse  to  other  aoorces  Ibr 
the  tfue  meaning  of  this  Constitution.  During  the  throes  and  spasmst  *■ 
they  have  been  termed,  which  convulsed  this  nation  prior  to  the  lale 
presidential  election,  strong  doubts  were  very  strongly  expressed  whether 
the  gentleman  who  now  administers  this  government  was  attached  to  it<u 
ii  is.  Shortly  after  his  election,  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  presented 
a  congrat4)atory  address  which  our  chief  magistrate  considered  aa  solicit- 
ing  some  declaration  of  his  opinions  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  in 
his  answer  deeming  it  fit  to  give  them,  he  said,  *'  the  Constitution  sAa// be 
administered  by  me  according  to  the  safe  and  honest  meaning  content 
plated  by  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  its  adoptimk 
— -  a  meaning  to  be  found  in  the  explanations  of  those  who  advocated,  not 
those  who  opposed  it.  These  explanations  are  preserved  in  the  pmbUc^ 
tioms  of  the  time."  To  this  high  authority  I  appeal  —  to  the  honest  mean- 
ing of  the  instrument,  the  plain  understanding  of  its  framers.  I,  like  Mr. 
Jefferson,  appeal  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  the  friends  of  the  Coo- 
stitution  at  the  time  it  was  submitted  to  the  states.  Three  of  our  roost 
distinguished  statesmen,  who  had  much  agency  in  framing  this  Consiitii- 
tion,  hnding  that  objections  had  been  raised  against  its  adoption,  and  that 
much  of  the  hostility  produced  against  it  had  resulted  from  a  misunder^ 
standing  of  some  of  its  provisions,  united  in  the  patriotic  work  of  explain- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  its  framers.  They  published  a  series  of  papers, 
under  the  signature  of  Publius,  which  were  afterwards  republished  in  a 
book  called  the  Federalist.  This  contemporaneous  exposition  is  what  Mr. 
Jefferson  must  have  adverted  to  when  he  speaks  of  the  publication  of  the 
time.  From  this  verv  valuable  work,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  King,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  some  ex- 
tracts, to  which  I  solicit  the  attention  of  the  committee.  In  the  seventv- 
eighth  number  we  read,  **  Good  behavior  for  the  continuance  in  office  of 
the  judicial  magistracy,  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  government.  In  a  republic,  it  is  a  barrier  to  the  en- 
croachments and  oppressions  of  the  representative  body  ;  and  it  is  the  best 
expedient  that  can  be  devised  in  any  government  to  secure  a  steady,  up- 
right, and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws.  The  judiciary^  in  a  gov- 
ernment where  the  departments  of  power  are  separate  from  each  other, 
from  the  nature  of  its  functions,  will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  no  influence  over  the  sword  or 
the  purse,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  neither  force  nor  ipi7/,  but  merely 
judgment.  The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  essen- 
tial in  a  limited  constitution ;  one  containing  specified  exceptions  to  the 
legislative  authority  :  such  as  that  it  shall  pass  no  ex  post  facto  law,  no  bill 
of  attainder,  6lc.  Such  limitations  can  be  preserved  in  practice  no  other 
way  than  through  the  courts  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  must  be  to  declare 
all  acts  manifestly  contrary  to  the  Constitution  void.  Without  this,  all 
the  reservations  of  p.irticular  rights  or  privileges  of  the  states  or  the  people 
would  amount  to  nothing.  Where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in 
Its  statutes,  stands  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  people,  declared  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  courts,  designed  to  be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  pe<^ 
pie  and  the  legislature,  are  to  keep  the  latter  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
their  authority.  The  Convention  acted  wisely  in  establishing  good  beha* 
vior  as  the  tenure  of  judicial  offices.  Their  plan  would  have  been  inex- 
cusably defective  had  it  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good  government." 
The  authority  I  have  read  proves  to  demonstration  what  wis  the  intentioii 
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of  the  CoDvention  on  this  subject  —  that  it  was  to  establish  a  judiciary 
completely  independent  of  the  executive  and  legislature,  and  to  have 
judges  removable  only  by  impeachment  This  was  not  only  the  intention 
of  the  General  Convention,  but  of  the  state  conventions  when  they  adopted 
this  Constitution.  Nay,  sir,  had  they  not  considered  the  judicial  power  to 
be  coordinate  with  the  other  two  great  departments  of  government,  they 
never  would  have  adopted  the  Constitution.  I  feel  myself  justified  in  ma* 
king  this  declaration  by  the  debates  in  the  different  state  conventions. 
From  those  of  the  Virginia  Convention  I  will  read  some  extracts,  to  show 
what  were  there  the  opinions  of  the  speakers  of  both  political  parties. 

General  Marshall,  the  present  chief  justice,  says,  **Can  the  government 
of  the  United  States  go  beyond  those  delegated  powers  1  If  they  were  to 
make  a  law  not  warranted  by  any  of  the  powers  enumerated,  it  would  be 
considered  as  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution,  which  they  are  to  guard: 
they  would  not  consider  such  a  law  as  coming  under  their  jurisdiction . 
they  would  declare  it  void''  Mr.  Grayson,  who  opposed  the  Constitution, 
we  find  saying,  '*  The  judges  will  not  be  independent,  because  their  sala- 
ries may  be  augmented.  This  is  led  open.  What  if  you  give  <£600  or 
i£1000  annually  to  a  judge  ?  'Tis  but  a  trifling  object,  when,  by  that 
little  money,  you  purchase  the  most  invaluable  blessing  that  any  country 
can  enjoy.  The  judges  are  to.  defend  the  Constitution."  Mr.  Madison, 
in  answer,  says,  '*  I  wished  to  insert  a  restraint  on  the  augmentation  as 
well  as  diminution  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges;  but  I  was  over- 
ruled. The  business  of  the  courts  must  increase.  If  there  was  no  power 
to  increase  their  pay,  according  to  the  increase  of  business,  during  the  life 
of  the  judges,  it  might  happen  that  there  would  be  such  an  accumulation 
of  business  as  would  reduce  the  pay  to  a  most  trivial  consideration." 
Here  we  find  Mr.  Madison  not  using  the  words  good  behavior,  but  saying, 
(what  we  say  was  meant  by  good  behavior,)  during  tlie  life  of  the  judges* 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison  I  deem  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  good  behavior.  Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  when  the  first  judiciary 
bill  was  debated.  Mr.  Stone  says,  *'The  establishment  of  the  courts  is 
immutable^'  Mr.  Madison  says,  *'  The  judges  are  to  be  removed  only  on 
impeachment  and  conviction  before  Congress."  Mr.  Gerry,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  General  Convention,  expresses  himself  in  this  strong  and 
unequivocal  manner :  *^  The  judges  will  be  independent,  and  no  power 
can  remove  them :  they  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other  powers  of 
the  government ;  they  will  be  unassailable,  and  cannot  be  affected  but  by 
the  united  voice  of  America,  and  that  only  by  a  change  of  government.** 
Here  it  is  evident  Mr.  Gerry  supposed  a  project  like  the  present  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  people,  through  the  medium  of  a  convention ;  he  did  not 
suppose  it  possible  for  Congress  ever  to  grasp  at  this  power.  The  same 
opinions  were  held  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Smith. 

As  early  as  the  year  1789,  among  the  first  acts  of  the  government,  the 
legislature  explicitly  recognized  the  right  of  a  state  court  to  declare  a 
treaty,  a  statute,  and  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United  States,  void, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  it 
has  expressly  given  the  final  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  affirm  a  judg- 
ment which  is  against  the  validity  either  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  an  author 
ity  of  the  government. 
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HousK  OF  Rkpreskktatitsi,  Odeier  SS,  IdOS. 

Mr.  ELLIOT.  The  Constitution  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  acqai- 
fition  of  territory ;  therefore  the  treaty  is  unconstitutional.  This  qoestioD 
is  not  to  be  determined  from  a  mere  view  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
although  it  may  be  considered  as  admitted  that  it  does  not  prohibit,  in 
express  terms,  the  acquisition  of  territory.  It  is  a  rule  of  law  that,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  import  of  a  contract,  the  evident  intention  of  the 
parties,  at  the  time  of  forming  it,  is  principally  to  be  regarded.  Previous 
to  the  formation  of  this  Constitution,  there  existed  certain  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  consecrated  by  time  and  experience,  in 
conformity  to  which  the  Constitution  was  formed.  The  question  before  as, 
I  have  always  believed,  must  be  decided  upon  the  law  of  nations  alone. 

Dr.  MITCHELL.  The  people,  in  forming  their  Constitution,  had  an 
eye  to  that  law  of  nations  which  is  deducible  by  natural  reason,  and  estab- 
lished by  common  consent,  to  regulate  the  intercourse  and  concerns  of 
nations.  With  a  view  to  this  law  the  treaty-making  power  was  constituted, 
and,  by  virtue  of  this  law,  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  common  with  <ill  other  nations,  possess  the  power  and  right  of  making 
acquisitions  of  territory  by  conquest,  cession,  or  purchase. 

Mr.  SMILIE.  We  are  obliged  to-  admit  the  inhabitants  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Suppose  those  principles  forbid  their 
admission ;  then  we  are  not  obliged  to  admit  them.  This  followed  as 
an  absolute  ponsequence  from  the  premises.  There,  however,  existed  a 
remedy  for  this  case,  if  it  should  occur;  for,  if  the  prevailing  opinion  shal*. 
be,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  cannot  be  admitted  under 
the  Constitution,  as  it  now  stands,  the  people  of  the  United  States  can,  if 
they  see  fit,  apply  a  remedy,  by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  author- 
ize their  admission.  And  if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  this,  the  inhabitants 
may  remain  in  a  colonial  state. 

Mr.  RODNEY.  In  the  view  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  is  composed 
of  two  corporate  l>odies  —  of  states  and  territories.  A  recurrence  to  the 
Constitution  will  show  that  it  is  predicated  on  the  principle  of  the  United 
States'  territory,  either  by  war,  treaty,  or  purchase.  There  was  one  part 
of  that  instrument  within  whose  capacious  grasp  all  these  modes  of  ac- 
quisition were  embraced.  By  the  Constitution,  Congress  have  power  to 
"  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. '^ 
To  provide  for  the  general  welfare.  The  import  of  these  terms  is  very 
comprehensive  indeed.  If  this  general  delegation  of  authority  be  not  at 
variance  with  other  particular  powers  specially  granted,  nor  restricted  by 
them,  —  if  it  be  not  in  any  degree  comprehended  in  those  subsequently 
delegated,  —  I  cannot  perceive  why,  within  the  fair  meaning  of  these  gen- 
eral provisions,  is  not  included  the  power  of  increasing  our  territory,  if 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare  or  common  defence. 

Mr.  TRACY,  among  other  objections,  said  that  the  7th  article  admits, 
for  twelve  years,  the  ships  of  France  and  Spain  into  the  ceded  territory, 
free  of  foreitrn  duty.  This  is  giving  a  commercial  preference  to  those 
ports  over  the  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  a  duty  of  forty-four  cents  on  tonnage,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  duties,  are 
paid  by  all  foreign  vessels  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be 
said  we  must  repeal  those  laws,  and  then  the  preference  will  cease,  the 
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answer  is,  that  this  7th  article  gives  the  exclusive  right  of  entering  the 
ports  of  Louisiana  to  the  ships  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  if  our  discrim- 
inating duties  were  repealed  this  day,  the  preference  would  be  given  to 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  those  of  Louisiana ;  so  that  the  prefer- 
ence, by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  which  the  Constitution 
expressly  forbids  from  being  given  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another,  would  be  given  by  this  treaty,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

We  can  hold  territory ;  but  to  admit  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union, 
to  make  citizens  of  them,  and  states,  by  treaty,  we  cannot  constitutionally 
do,  and  no  subsequent  act  of  legislation,  or  even  ordinary  amendment  to 
our  Constitution,  can  legalize  such  measures. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  be- 
cause the  treaty  itself  is  an  unconstitutional,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Tracy,)  an  extra-constitutional  act, 
because  it  contains  engagements  which  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were 
not  competent  to  ratify,  the  powers  of  Congress  not  competent  to  confimi ; 
and,  as  two  of  the  gentlemen  have  contended,  not  even  the  legislatures  of 
the  number  of  states  requisite  to  effect  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
are  adequate  to  sanction.  It  is,  therefore,  they  say,  a  nullity.  We  can- 
not fulfil  our  part  of  its  conditions ;  and  on  our  failure  in  the  performance 
of  any  one  stipulation,  France  may  consider  herself  as  absolved  from  the 
obligations  of  the  whole  treaty  on  hers.  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  treaty  at  this  time.  The  proper  occasion 
for  that  discussion  is  past.  But  allowing  even  that  this  is  a  case  for 
which  the  Constitution  has  not  provided,  it  does  not,  in  my  mind,  follow 
that  the  treaty  is  a  nullity,  or  that  its  obligations,  either  on  us  or  on  France, 
must  necessarily  be  cancelled.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
that  the  3d  article,  and  more  especially  the  7th,  contain  engagements 
placincr  us  in  a  dilemma,  firom  which  I  see  no  possible  mode  of  extricat- 
ing ourselves  but  by  an  amendment,  or  rather  an  addition,  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Tracy,)  both  on  a  former  oc- 
casion and  in  this  day's  debate,  appears  to  me  to  have  shown  this  to  dem- 
onstration. But  what  is  this  more  than  saying  that  the  President  and 
Senate  have  bound  the  nation  to  engagements  which  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  more  extensive  powers  than  theirs  to  carry  them  into  execution  ? 
Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  negotiations  between  nation  and  nation, 
than  for  a  minister  to  agree  to  and  sign  articles  beyond  the  extent  of  his 
powers.  This  is  what  your  ministers,  in  the  very  case  before  you,  have 
confessedly  done.  It  is  well  known  that  their  powers  did  not  authorize 
them  to  conclude  this  treaty ;  but  they  acted  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  and  this  house,  by  a  large  majority,  has  advised  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  their  proceedings.  Suppose,  then,  not  only  that  the  ministers  who 
signed,  but  the  President  and  Senate  who  ratified,  this  compact,  have  ex- 
ceeded their  powers ;  suppose  that  the  other  house  of  Congress,  who  have 
given  their  assent  by  passing  this  and  other  bills  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  it  imposes  on  us,  have  exceeded  their  powers ;  nay,  suppose 
even  that  the  majority  of  the  states  competent  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  other  cases,  could  not  amend  it  in  this,  without  exceeding  their  pow« 
ers, —  and  this  is  the  extremest  point  to  which  any  gentleman  on  this 
floor  has  extended  his  scruples ;  —  suppose  all  this,  and  there  still  remains 
in  the  country  a  power  competent  to  adopt  and  sanction  every  part  of  our 
engagements,  and  to  carry  them  entirely  into  execution ;  for,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  objectiODS  and  apprelieosions  of  many  indiTidaals,  of  manj 
able,  and  excellent  men,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  yet,  such  is  the 
public  favor  attending  the  transaction  which  commenced  by  the  negiMia* 
tion  of  this  treaty,  and  which  I  hope  will  terminate  in  our  full,  andia> 
turbed,  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  ceded  territory,  that  I  firmly 
believe,  if  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  amply  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  every  thing  for  which  we  have  contracted,  shall  be  pro- 
posed, as  1  think  it  ought,  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  every 
•tate  in  the  Union.  We  can,  therefore,  fulfil  our  part  of  the  convention, 
and  this  is  all  that  France  has  a  right  to  require  of  us.  France  can 
never  have  a  right  to  come  and  say,  *'  I  am  discharged  from  the  obligation 
of  this  treaty,  because  your  President  and  Senate,  in  ratifying,  exceeded 
their  powers ;  **  for  this  would  be  interfering  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  our  government  It  would  be  intermeddling  in  questions  with  which 
she  has  no  concern,  and  which  must  be  settled  altogether  by  ourselves. 
The  only  question  for  France  is,  whether  she  has  contracted  with  the  de- 
partment of  our  government  authorized  to  make  treaties ;  and  this  being 
clear,  her  only  right  is  to  require  that  the  conditions  stipulated  in  oar 
name  be  punctually  and  faithfully  performed.  I  trust  they  will  be  so  per- 
formed, and  will  cheerfully  lend  my  hand  to  every  act  necessary  to  the 
purpose ;  for  I  consider  the  object  as  of  the  highest  advantage  to  us ;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  himself,  who  has  displayed,  with  so  much 
eloquence,  the  immense  importance,  to  this  Union,  of  the  poesession  of 
the  ceded  country,  cannot  carry  his  ideas  farther  on  the  subject  than  I  da 

With  these  impressions,  sir,  perceiving  in  the  first  objection  no  sub- 
stantial reason  requiring  the  postponement,  and  in  the  second  no  adequate 
argument  for  the  rejection,  of  this  bill,  I  shall  give  my  vote  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  TRACY.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Congress  should,  by 
a  majority  only,  admit  new  foreign  states,  and  swallow  up,  by  it,  the  old 
partners,  when  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  are  made  requisite  for  the 
least  alteration  in, the  Constitution. 

Dr.  MITCHELL.  The  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplates  that  territory  and  other  property  may  belong  to  the 
United  States.  By  a  treaty  with  France,  the  nation  has  lately  acquired 
title  to  a  new  territory,  with  various  kinds  of  public  property  on  it  and 
annexed  to  it.  By  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution^  Congress  is  so 
clothed  with  the  power  to  dispose  of  such  territory  and  property,  and  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  it.  This  is  as  fair  an 
exercise  of  constitutional  authority  as  that  by  which  we  assemble  and 
hold  our  seats  in  this  house.  To  the  title  thus  obtained,  we  wish  now  to 
add  the  possession ;  and  it  is  proposed,  for  this  important  purpose,  the 
President  shall  be  empowered. 

r.Va<«.  JefTerBon  himself  (under  whose  anspicea  the  treaty  was  made)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  measnre  was  unconstitutional,  and  required  an  ajnendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  justify  it.  He  accordin|rIy  urfi^ed  his  friends  strenuously  to  that  conrse ; 
at  the  same  time  he  added,  **  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  Congress  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary in  silence: "  **  whatever  Congress  shall  think  necessary  to  do,  should  be  done 
with  as  little  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly  so  far  as  respects  the  constituti4Hial 
difficulty  ;  "  "  1  confess,  then,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  present  case,  to  set  an  ex- 
ample against  broad  construction  by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the  people.  If,  how- 
ever,  our  friends  shall  think  differently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with  aatis&ctioB; 
confiding  that  the  good  sense  tif  our  country  will  correct  the  eTil  of  constroctioii, 
when  it  shall  producp  ill  effects." 

His  letter  to  Dr.  Sibley,  (in  June,  1^^,)  recently  pablished,  is  decniTe  tiiat  he 
thoiiglit  an  ameBdment  of  tiie  Constitution  necessary.    Yet  he  did  aoi  bMiialei  witi** 
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ottt  such  amendment,  to  give  effect  td  ereiy  measure  to  carnr  the  treaty  into  eftdl 
doling  hit  admmistration.    See  Jeferson's  Corresp^  ii.  pp.  1«  S^  3 ;  Story's  Camm.} 

District  of  Columbia.  —  On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Elections,  on  the  Case  of  John  P.   Van  Ness. 

House  or  Repiucsentatives,  January  17,  1803. 

Mr.  VAN  NESS  said,  the  reasons  he  should  offer  to  the  committee  foi 
retaining  his  seat  were  few  and  simple.  He  thought  the  fair,  liberal,  and 
sound  construction  did  not  affect  his  case ;  that  the  incapacitating  pr<^ 
vision  only  applied  to  civil  offices.  The  Constitution  was  only  a  digesl 
of  the  most  approved  principles  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  those  constitutions  was  combined.  Not  one  of  thoae 
constitutions  excluded  from  office  those  who  had  accepted  military  appoint- 
ments, except  in  the  regular  service.  He,  therefore,  felt  a  full  conviction 
that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  exclude  militia  officers  from  holding  a  seat  in  Congress. 
And  however  important  it  might  be  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  Constip 
tution,  yet,  when  the  spirit  of  it  was  so  clear  as  it  appeared  to  him,  it 
ought  to  have  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  question  before  the  committee, 
which  might  affect  objects  of  great  importance.  The  right  of  every  portion 
of  the  Union  to  a  representation  in  that  house  was  very  important,  and 
ought  to  be  respected  in  all  cases  which  may  either  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  it. 

Mr.  BACON  observed,  though  the  first  part  of  the  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution referred  to  civil  offices,  yet  the  latter  part  used  the  expression 
any  office,  which  was  more  comprehensive,  and  appeared  to  them  to  have 
been  intended  to  have  a  universal  effect. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  eleo 
tions,  which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  Mr.  Bacon^s  Resolution  to  re-cede  the  District  of  Colum^hia. 

HoDSE  OF  Representatives,  February  9,  1803. 
Mr.  BAYARD.  Now,  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  made 
this  cession,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  people  in  the  ceded 
territory,  and  Congress  has  accepted  the  cession,  and  assumed  the  jurisdic- 
tion. Are  they,  then,  at  liberty,  or  can  they  relinquish  it,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  parties  ?  It  is  presumed  they  cannot.  In  his  opin- 
ion, they  were  constitutionally  and  morally  bound  to  proceed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  regularly  assumed,  either  immediately  by  themselves, 
or  by  the  intervention  of  a  territorial  legislature,  chosen  and  acting  under 
a  special  act  of  Congress  for  that  purpose.  To  relinquish  the  jurisdiction 
at  this  time,  and  re-cede  the  territory,  would,  in  his  view,  exhibit  a  sur- 
prising inconsistency  of  conduct  in  the  legislature ;  it  would  discover  such 
a  versatility,  such  a  disposition  to  change,  as  could  not  fail  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  shake  their  confidence  in  the  government. 

Duelling.  —  On  a  Resolution  for  rendering  all  Persons  concerned 
in  a  Duel  incapable  of  holding  an  Office  under  the  General 
Oovemm^ent  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  REPRESEVTAxrvES,  Deeemher  31,  1803. 
Mr.  DAVIS  said,  if  the  house  could  be  made  sensible  that  the  reso- 
lotion  embraced  a  subject  on  which  it  conid  not  cioiCtf^aX^cfOLi^  ^kx« 
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they  would  reject  it.    To  him  it  was  plain  that,  if  the  house  {raraoed  ike 
ol^ect  of  the  resolution,  it  led  them  on  forbidden  ground.     In  the  firaC 

Elace,  it  took  from  the  citizens  a  right  which,  by  their  Constitution^  they 
ad  secured  themselves,  —  to  wit,  the  right  of  free  elections.  Do  what  the 
resolution  contemplates,  and  no  man  can  bold  a  seat  here  who  ever  fought 
a  duel,  or  gave  or  carried  a  challenge,  although  he  may  be  the  choice  of 
the  people.  No  such  thing  is  said  in  the  Constitution.  The  people,  in 
that  instrument,  have  already  defined  the  disqualifications  to  office ;  that 
charter  of  their  rights  declares  that  no  person  who  has  been  impeached 
and  found  guilty  shall  hold  an  office ;  and  I  contend  that  Congress  cannot 
impeach  a  person  for  any  offence  done  by  him  as  an  individual.  Two 
things  are  requisite  to  ground  an  impeachment.  First,  the  person  most 
be  an  officer  of  the  United  States  :  secondly,  he  must  have  been  guilty  of 
some  malfeasance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  that 
office.  If  an  individual  who  does  not  hold  an  office  under  the  United 
States  commits  murder,  I  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  impeach  hint 
He  is  made  amenable  to  the  state  laws.  While  we  were  busy  in  impeach- 
ing him,  he  might  be  executed  by  the  statute  laws  of  the  states.  My 
ol»ervations  disclaim  the  right  we  have  to  act  on  it. 
The  resolution  was  negatived. 

On  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 

House  op  Represextatitxs,  December  9,  1804. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  fate  of  the  other  little  republics  warranted  the 
idea  that  the  smaller  members  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  larger  ones, 
who  would,  in  turn,  attack  each  other;  and  thus  the  liberty  achieved  by 
the  blood  of  some  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived  would  pass  away 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  it.  They,  therefore,  yielded  every  thing 
to  the  little  states,  knowing  they  were  not  numerous,  and  naturally 
jealous  of  the  large  ones.  If  we  examine  the  Constitution,  we  shall 
find  the  whole  of  the  great  powers  of  the  government  centred  in  the 
Senate. 

On  the  Impeachment  of  Judge  Chase. 

House  or  Represe5tatites,  February  21,  1805. 
Mr.  HOPKINSON.  What  part  of  the  Constitution  declares  any  of 
the  acts  charged  and  proved  upon  Judge  Chase,  even  in  the  worst  aspect, 
to  be  impeachable  ?  lie  has  not  been  guilty  of  bribery  or  corruption : 
he  is  not  char^red  with  them.  Has  he,  then,  been  guilty  of  "  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  ^'  ?  In  an  instrument  so  sacred  as  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  presume  every  word  must  have  its  full  and  fair  meaning.  It  is 
not,  then,  only  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  a  judge  is  impeachable, 
but  it  must  be  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Although  this  qualify- 
ing  adjective  ^*  high ''  immediately  precedes,  and  is  directly  attached  to 
the  word  '*  crimes,"  yet,  from  the  evident  intention  of  the  Constitution, 
and  upon  a  just  grammatical  construction,  it  must  also  be  applied  to  *'  ans- 
demcanarsJ'  If  my  construction  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution  be  not 
admitted,  and  the  adjective  '*  high"  be  given  exclusively  to  "  crimes,"  and 
denied  to  "  misdemeanors,"  this  strange  absurdity  must  ensue  —  that  when 
an  officer  of  the  government  is  impeached  for  a  crime,  he  cannot  be  con- 
victed, unless  it  proves  to  be  a  high  crime  ;  but  he  may,  nevertheless,  be 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  of  the  most  petty  grade.    Obaerrev  air,  the 
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crimes  with  which  these  "  other  high  crimes  "  are  classed  in  the  Constitn* 
tion,  and  we  may  learn  something  of  their  character.  ^They  stand  in  con- 
nection with  "  bribery  and  corruption**  —  tried  m  the  same  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  same  penalties.  But«  if  we  are  to  lose  the  force  and  meaning 
of  the  word  '*  high"  in  relation  to  misdemeanors,  and  this  description  of 
offences  must  be  goverhed  by  the  mere  meaning  of  the  term  "  misdemean- 
ors/' without  deriving  any  grade  from  the  adjective,  still  my  position  re-* 
mains  unimpaired  —  that  the  offence,  whatever  it  is,  which  is  the  groand 
of  impeachment,  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  support  an  indictment 
'*  Misdemeanor  "  is  a  legal  and  technical  term,  well  understood  and  defined 
in  law  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  a  legal  instrument,  we  must  give  words 
their  legal  significations.  A  misdemeanor,  or  a  crime,  —  for  in  their  just 
and  proper  acceptation  they  are  synonymous,  —  is  an  act  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  the  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or  com- 
manding it. 

l^Tote.  In  the  few  cases  of  imptachmetU  which  have  hitherto  been  tried,  no  one  of 
the  charges  has  rested  upon  any  suitable  misdemeanors.  It  seems  to  be  the  settled 
doctrine  of  the  high  court  of  impeachment,  (the  Senate,)  that  though  the  common 
law  cannot  be  a  foundation  of  a  jurisdiction  not  riven  by  the  Constitution  or  laws, 
that  jurisdiction,  when  given,  attaches,  and  is  to  ne  exercised  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law ;  and  that  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  hiffh  crimes  and  mw</e- 
meanors,  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  recurrence  to  the  great  basis  of  American  jurispru- 
dence. —  Ston/s  Comm.'] 

Mr.  Madison^s  Motion  for  Commercial  Restrictions. 

HousK  OF  Reprksentatives,  Februnry  14,  1806. 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  would  be  promoted  by  further  restrictions  and  higher  duties, 
in  certain  cases,  on  the  manufactures  and  navigation  of  foreign  nations 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  than  those  now  im- 
posed. 

1.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  an  additional  duty 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  following  articles,  manufactured  by  European  na- 
tions having  no  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  :  — 

On  articles  of  which  leather  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  manufactured  iron,  steel,  tin,  pewter,  copper,  brass,  or  other  ar- 
ticles, of  which  either  of  these  metals  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  an 
additional  duty  of  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  articles  of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cloths  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  where  the 
estimated  value  on  which  the  duty  is  payable  is  above  ,  an  additional 

duty  of  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  where  such  value  is  below  ,  an 

additional  duty  of  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  articles  of  which  wool  is  the  materia]  of  chief  value,  an 
additional  duty  of  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cloths  of  which  hemp  or  flax  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  and  of 
which  the  estimated  value  on  which  the  duty  is  payable  is  below  ,  an 

additional  duty  of  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  manufactures  of  which  silk  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2.  Resolved^  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  an  addttioQal  datf 
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of  per  Ion  ought  lo  be  laid  oa  the  Teasels  beloogiDg  to  nttionilwv- 

ing  no  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  committeet  that  the  dolj  on  Teaseb 
belonging  to  nations  having  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  Sutea, 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  per  ton. 

4.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  where  any  nation 
may  refuse  to  consider  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  any  vessels  not 
built  within  the  United  States,  the  foreign4milt  vessels  of  such  natioo 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  like  refusal,  unless  built  within  the  United 
Butes. 

5.  Resolved^  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  where  any  natioo 
may  refuse  to  admit  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States^ 
unless  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  to  admit  them  in  ve^ 
aels  of  the  United  States  if  last  imported  from  any  place  not  within  tbt 
United  States,  a  like  restriction  ought,  after  the  day  of  9  to  be 
extended  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  such  nation ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  duty  of  per  ton,  extraordinary,  ought  to  be  imposed  00 
▼easels  so  importing  any  such  produce  or  manufacture. 

6.  Resolved^  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  where  any  natioo 
may  refuse  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  a  carriage  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  thereof,  while  such  produce  or  manufactures  are  ad- 
mitted by  it  in  its  own  vessels,  it  would  be  just  to  make  the  restriction 
reciprocal ;  but,  inasmuch  as  such  a  measure,  if  suddenly  adopted,  might 
be  particularly  distressing  in  cases  which  merit  the  benevolent  intention  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  expedient,  for  the  present,  that  a  tonnage  extraor- 
dinary only  of  be  imposed  on  the  vessels  so  employed  ;  and  that  aO 
distilled  spirits  imported  therein  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of 
one            part  of  the  existing  duty. 

7.  Resolved^  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  liquidating-  and  ascertaining  the  losses,  sustained  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  from  the  operation  of  particular  regulations  of 
any  country,  contravening  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  such  losses  be 
reimbursed,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  additional  duties  on  manufac- 
tures, productions,  and  vessels  of  the  nation  establishing  such  unlawful 
regulations. 

Ctmtractors. 

Mmnk  23,  1806. 

Resolved^  That  a  contractor^  under  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  officer  within  the  purview  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as 
such,  is  incapable  of  holding  a  seat  in  this  house. 

Mr.  EPPES.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  have  power  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution. The  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  "  No  person  holding  an  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his 
continuance  in  office." 

These  words  are  plain  and  clear.  Their  obvious  intention  was,  to  have 
officers  excluded,  and  officers  only.  It  would  certainly  have  been  equally 
wise  to  have  excluded  contractors,  because  the  reason  for  excluding  offi- 
eers  applies  to  them  with  equal  force.  We  are  not,  however,  to  inquire 
what  the  Constitution  ought  to  have  been,  but  what  it  is.  We  cannot 
legislate  on  its  spirit  against  the  strict  letter  of  the  instrument.  Our  in- 
ouiry  must  be,  is  he  an  officer  !  If  an  officer,  under  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  he  is  excluded.  If  not  an  officer,  we  cannot  ezdode  Inn 
by  law. 
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'  An  extenaiTe  meaning  has  been  given  to  the  word  ofice.  How  far  sncb 
a  construction  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  warranted,  I  leave  for  others 
to  decide.  That  all  contractors  are  not  officers  I  am  certain.  A  man« 
lor  instance,  makes  a  contract  with  government  to  furnish  supplies.  He 
certainly  is  not  an  officer,  according  to  the  common  and  known  acceptsr 
tion  of  that  word.  He  is,  however,  a  contractor,  and,  under  this  resolu* 
tion,  excluded  from  a  seat  here.  A  carrier  of  the  mail  approaches  very 
near  an  officer.  The  person  takes  an  oath,  is  subject  to  penalties,  the 
remission  of  which  depends  on  the  executive. 

Public  Lands,  —  On  the  Resolution  far  investing  a  certain  Por- 
tion  of  the  Public  Lands  in  Shares  of  the  Chesapeake  Canal. 

SxHATE,  February  13,  1807. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
give  the  power  to  cut  canals ;  but  we  possess,  and  are  in  the  daily  exercise 
of,  the  power  to  provide  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  commerce,  and  the 
defence  of  the  nation.  It  has  never  been  contended  that  no  power  exists 
which  has  not  been  expressly  delegated. 

There  is  no  express  power  given  to  erect  a  fort  or  magazine,  though  it 
is  recognized  in  the  delegation  of  exclusive  legislative  powers  in  certain 
cases.  The  power  to  erect  lighthouses  and  piers,  to  survey  and  take  the 
soundings  on  the  coast,  or  to  erect  public  buildings,  is  neither  expressly 
given  nor  recognized  in  the  Constitution ;  but  it  is  embraced  by  a  liberal 
and  just  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  legitimates 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  ez« 
pressly  delegated.  On  a  like  principle,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
incorporated.  Having  a  power  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  commerce  and 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  we  may  fairly  infer  a  power  to  cut  a  canal  —  a 
measure  unquestionably  proper  with  a  view  to  either  subject 

To  suspend  the  Embargo. 

House  of  Rkpresehtatites,  AprU  19,  1806. 

Mr.  QUINC  Y.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  I  understand 
It,  has  in  every  part  reference  to  the  nature  of  things  and  necessities  of 
society.  No  portion  of  it  was  intended  as  a  mere  ground  for  the  trial  of 
technical  skill,  or  of  verbal  ingenuity.  The  direct,  express  powers  with 
which  it  invests  Congress  are  always  to  be  so  construed  as  to  enable  the 
people  to  attain  the  end  for  which  they  were  given.  This  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  nature  of  those  powers,  compared  with  the  known  exigen- 
cies  of  society,  and  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  If  a  ques- 
tion arise,  as  in  this  case,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  incidental  and 
implied  powers  vested  in  us  by  the  Constitution,  the  instrument  itself 
contains  the  criterion  by  which  it  is  to  be  decided.  We  have  authority  to 
make  *'  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution "  powers 
unquestionably  vested.  Reference  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  these 
powers  to  know  what  is  necessary  and  proper  for  their  wise  execution. 
When  this  necessity  and  propriety  appear,  the  Constitution  has  enabled  us 
to  make  the  correspondent  provisions.  To  the  execution  of  many  of  the 
powers  vested  in  us  by  the  Constitution,  a  discretion  is  necessarily  and 
properly  incident;  and  when  this  appears  from  the  nature  of  any  ptr- 
liculir  power,  it  is  certainly  competent  for  us  to  proyidsv  by  law^  that 
loeh  discretion  shall  be  exercised. 
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Mr.  KEY  said,  all  the  respective  representatiTes  of  the  people,  of  the 
states  at  large,  and  the  sovereignty  in  a  political  capacity  of  each  stale, 
most  concur  to  enact  a  law.  An  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Campbell)  admitted  that  the  power  to  repeal  must  be  coextensiTe 
with  the  power  to  make.  If  this  be  admitted,  I  will  not  fail  to  convince 
you  that,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  law  is  worded,  we  cannot  constitn- 
tionally  assent  to  it.  What  does  it  propose  ?  To  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  power  to  repeal  an  existing  law  now  in  force :  —  opoo 
what  ?  Upon  the  happening  of  certain  contingencies  in  Europe  ?  Na 
But  in  those  contingencies  which  they  suppose  in  his  judgment  shall  render 
it  safe  to  repeal  the  law,  a  discretion  is  committed  to  him  —  upon  the  hap- 

rming  of  those  events  —  to  suspend  the  law.  It  is  that  discretion  to  which 
object  I  do  not  say  it  will  be  improperly  placed  at  all ;  but  the  power 
and  discretion  to  judge  of  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  is  a  power  legis- 
lative in  its  nature  and  effects,  and  as  such,  under  the  Constitution,  cannot 
be  exercised  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  I  pray  gentlemen  to  note 
this  distinction,  that  whenever  the  events  happen,  if  the  President  exercise 
his  judgment  upon  those  events,  and  suspend  the  law,  it  is  the  exercise  of 
a  legislative  power :  the  people,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  never 
meant  to  confide  to  any  one  man  the  power  of  legislating  for  it 

Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

HousK  OF  Reprxsentatitks,  April  13,  1810. 

Mr.  LOVE.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  solely 
depends  on  the  question,  whether  it  is  necessary  and  proper  for  conducting 
the  moneyed  operations  of  government.  So  great  a  change  has  taken  place 
on  that  subject  within  twenty  years  past,  that  it  is  supposed  the  question  ia 
now  settled.  Not  only  the  moneyed  transactions  of  the  United  States,  but, 
it  is  believed,  of  all  the  state  governments,  are  carried  on  through  the 
state  banks,  as  well  as  commercial  transactions,  and  other  moneyed  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  TROUP  said,  gentlemen  might  pass  the  bill  but  for  the  constitu- 
tional question.  If  they  did  pass  it,  he  hoped  they  would  not  permit 
themselves  to  become  the  retailing  hucksters  of  the  community,  for  the 
sale  of  bank  charters.  There  is  a  power  in  the  Constitution  to  sell  the 
public  property  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  power  to  sell  privileges  of  any 
kind.  I,  therefore,  move  to  strike  out  the  bribe,  the  douceur,  the  bonus, 
as  gentlemen  call  it,  of  1,250,000  dollars. 

Mr.  KEY  said,  to  him  it  clearly  appeared  within  the  power  and  limit  of 
the  Constitution  to  establish  a  bank,  if  necessary,  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  TROUP  observed,  that  some  gentlemen  had  said  that  the  power  to 
incorporate  a  bank  was  derived  from  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  revenue; 
and  that  the  power  ought  to  be  exercised,  because  banks  give  a  facility  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  If  the  power  be  exercised,  it  must  be 
necessary  and  proper.  If  it  be  necessary  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
the  revenue  cannot  be  collected  without  it  The  gentleman  from  Mary* 
land  might  say  a  bank  institution  was  useful.  He  might  say  it  would  give 
facility  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  but  facility  and  necessity  are 
wholly  different,  and  the  Constitution  says  that  a  power,  to  be  incidental, 
must  be  necessary  and  proper. 

Mr.  ALSTON.    In  the  10th  article,  lat  section,  of  the  Constitutioo^  il 
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is  said,  ''  No  state  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make*  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  com  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts/'  The 
interpretation  which  I  give  to  it  is,  that  the  United  States  possess  powei 
to  make  any  thing,  besides  gold  and  silver,  a  legal  tender.  If  what  I  con* 
ceive  to  be  a  fkir  interpretation  be  admitted,  it  must  follow  that  they  ha?c 
a  right  to  make  bank  paper  a  legal  tender.  Much  more,  then,  sir,  ha?e 
they  the  power  of  causing  it  to  be  received  by  themselves,  in  payment  of 
taxes. 

January  16,  1811. 

Mr.  BURWELL.  It  is  my  most  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country  gives  no  authority  to  Congress  to  incorporate  a 
bank,  and  endow  the  stockholders  with  chartered  immunities. 

The  power  to  establish  a  bank  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  general 
phrases,  ''  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  be* 
cause  they  merely  announce  the  object  for  which  the  general  government 
was  instituted.  The  only  means  by  which  this  object  is  to  be  attained 
are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  Constitution;  and  if  they  are  not 
ample,  it  is  a  defect  which  Congress  are  incompetent  to  supply. 

P.  B.  PORTER.  The  Constitution  is  a  specification  of  the  p6wera, 
or  means,  themselves,  by  which  certain  objects  are  to  be  accomplished. 
The  powers  of  the  Constitution,  carried  into  execution  according  to  the 
strict  terms  and  import  of  them,  are  the  appropriate  means,  and  the  only 
means,  within  the  reach  of  this  government,  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends. 
It  is  true,  as  the  Constitution  declares,  —  and  it  would  be  equally  true  if 
the  Constitution  did  not  declare  it,  —  that  Congress  have  a  right  to  pass 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  executing  the  delegated  powers ;  but  this 
gives  no  latitude  of  discretion  in  the  selection  of  means  or  powers. 

Mr.  KEY.  The  end,  or  power  given,  is  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  and 
pay  the  public  debt.  The  power  to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
effect  that  end  is  also  given,  and  consists  in  devising  and  establishing  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  The  means  to  accomplish  the  end  are  no- 
where restricted. 

If  a  bank  is  useful  and  necessary  in  the  collection  of  taxes  and  imposts, 
and  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  is  the  best  mode  of  effecting  it,  the 
creation  of  a  bank  for  such  purposes  is  definitely  within  the  power  of 
Congress ;  and  more,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  it, 
because  they  are  bound  to  adopt  the  best  practicable,  or,  in  other  words, 
necessary  and  proper  means  to  collect  the  tax  and  imposts. 

Mr.  EPPES.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  universally 
been  considered  as  a  grant  of  particular,  and  not  of  general,  powers. 
Those  powers  are  the  primary  or  expressly  delegated,  and  the  derivative 
or  implied.  The  character  of  the  instrument  precluded  the  necessity  of 
a  *'  bill  of  rights,"  because  the  question  never  could  arise,  what  was 
reserved,  but  what  was  granted.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
well  aware  of  this,  and  so  were  the  people  who  adopted  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fairly  to  be  inferred  that,  whenever  there  appears  a  limitation  or 
restriction,  in  the  shape  of  a  negative  clause,  Congress  might  have  exer- 
cised the  power  interdicted  had  such  clause  not  been  made  part  of  the 
instrument. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  the  state  governments  are  restrained  from  exercis- 
ing this  ricrht  to  incorporate  a  bank,  it  would  appear,  ez  necessitate,  ret,  tha< 
this  right  is  vested  in  the  govemment  of  the  United  States.  The  entire  sore 
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feignty  of  this  nation  is  Tested  id  the  state  goFemmentSy  and  in  the  federal 
to?eruaient,  except  that  part  of  it  which  is  restrained  by  the  people,  which 
w  solely  the  right  of  electing  their  public  functionaries. 

The  right  to  create  a  corporation  is  a  right  inherent  in  every  aore- 
reignty.  The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  exercise  this  right.  If, 
then,  the  states  are  restrained  from  creating  a  bank  with  authority  to  emit 
Uls  of  credit,  it  appears  to  be  established  that  the  federal  government 
does  possess  this  right.  If,  however,  it  is  still  believed  that  the  law  by 
which  this  bank  has  been  created  was  the  result  of  a  forced  construction, 
yet  I  must  contend  that  that  construction  is  entitled  to  some  weight  in  the 
decision  of  this  question.  The  time  and  state  of  the  public  mind,  when 
Ihis  construction  was  given,  gives  it  a  strong  claim  to  consideration  upon 
this  occasion.  This  construction  was  given  shortly  after  the  government 
was  organized,  when  first  impressions  had  not  been  effaced  by  lapse  of 
lime,  or  distorted  by  party  feelings  or  individual  animosity.  The  parties 
which  then  existed  were  literally  federal  and  anti-federal.  Those  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  those  who  were  inimical  to 
it,  formed  the  only  parties  then  known  in  this  nation. 

Mr.  CLAY.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  government?  It  is  emphati- 
eally  federal ;  vested  with  an  aggregate  of  specified  powers  for  general  pur- 
poses, conceded  by  existing  sovereignties,  who  have  themselves  retained 
what  is  not  so  conceded.  It  is  said  there  are  cases  in  which  it  mast  act 
oo  implied  powers.  This  is  not  controverted ;  but  the  implication  most 
be  necessary,  and  obviously  flow  from  the  enumerated  powers  with  which 
it  is  allied.  The  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  grant, 
end,  I  contend,  is  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty. 

Is  ii  to  be  imagined  that  a  power  so  vast  would  have  been  left  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Constitution  to  doubtful  inference?  It  has  been  alleged 
that  there  are  many  instances,  in  the  Constitution,  where  powers  in  their 
nature  incidental,  and  which  would  have  necessarily  been  vested  along 
with  the  principal,  are  nevertheless  expressly  enumerated ;  and  the  power 
"  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,''  which,  it  is  said,  is  incidental  to  the  power  to  raise  armies,  and 
provide  a  navy,  is  given  as  an  example.  What  does  this  prove  ?  How 
extremely  cautious  the  Convention  were  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  ia> 
plication !  In  all  cases  where  incidental  powers  are  acted  opon,  the  prin- 
cipal and  incidental  ou^ht  to  be  congenial  with  each  other,  and  partake 
of  a  common  nature.  The  incidental  power  ought  to  be  strictly  subordi- 
nate, and  limited  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  specified 
power.  In  other  words,  —  under  the  name  of  accomplishing  one  object 
which  is  specified,  the  power  implied  ought  not  to  be  made  to  embrace 
other  objects,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  Constitution.  If,  then,  yon 
could  establish  a  bank  to  collect  and  distribute  the  revenue,  it  ought  to  be 
expressly  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  such  collection  and  distribution. 

I  contend  that  the  states  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  contracts, 
to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  contract,  and  to  provide  as  tc 
the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors  to  their  creditors.  If  Congress  have 
the  power  to  erect  an  artificial  body,  and  say  it  shall  be  endowed  with  the 
attributes  of  an  individual,  —  if  you  can  bestow  on  this  object  of  your 
own  creation  the  ability  to  contract,  —  may  you  not,  in  contravention  ofstate 
rights,  confer  upon  slaves,  infants,  and  femes  covert,  the  ability  to  cod- 
tnct?    And  if  you  have  the  power  to  amy  that  wa  aaBooiatiaB  of  iiidividiiab 


shall  be  responsible  for  their  debts  only  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  what 
is  to  prevent  an  extension  of  a  similar  exemption  to  individuals  ?  Wbese 
is  the  limitation  upon  this  power,  to  set  up  corporations?  .  Yon  establish 
one  in  (he  heart  of  a  state,  the  basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.  You 
may  erect  others^  whose  capital  shall  consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal 
estates ;  and  thus  the  whole  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  miffht 
be  absorbed  by  these  political  bodies.  The  existing  bank  contends  thit 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  state  to  tax  it ;  and  if  this  pretension  be  well 
founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  chartering  companies,  to  dry 
up  all  the  sources  of  state  revenue. 

On  the  Bill  far  raising  a  Volunteer  Corps. 

House  of  Rxprxsehtatites,  January  12, 181S. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER.  Can  we  constitutionally  employ  volunteer  mill* 
tia,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities,  in  the  enemy's  country?  He  was  of  opinion,  that  no  legisla- 
tive act  of  Congress  could  confer  such  a  power  on  the  President. 

Mr.  GRUNDY.  If  the  Constitution  forbids  the  President  from  send- 
ing the  militia  out  of  the  United  States,  how  can  we  authorize  him  to  do 
so  by  law  ?  We  cannot :  we  should  legislate  to  no  purpose.  Whether 
he  had  the  authority  or  not,  would  depend  upon  the  construction  the  Presi- 
dent himself  shall  •  give  to  the  Constitution.  Nor  could  he  see  how  this 
proposition  gets  over  the  difficulty. 

It  provides  that  a  militiaman  may  authorize  the  President  to  send  hind 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  had  always  understood  that, 
in  framing  the  Constitution  of  this  government,  there  was  great  jealousy 
exhibited  lest  the  general  government  should  swallow  up  the  powers  of  the 
state  governments ;  and  when  the  po<ver  of  making  war  and  raising  armies 
was  given  to  Congress,  the  militia  was  retained  by  the  states,  except  in 
cases  mentioned  by  the  Constitution.  How,  then,  can  you  permit  militia- 
men to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution,  and  by  that  means  leave  the  state  unprotected? 

Mr.  PORTER.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Poin- 
dexter,)  that  the  militia  could  in  no  case  be  employed  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  He  did  not  think  their  services  were  to  be  confined 
by  geographical  limits.  If  it  became  necessary  for  the  executive  to  call 
out  the  militia  to  repel  invasion,  he  thought  they  might  pursue  the  enemy 
beyond  the  limits,  until  the  invaders  were  effectually  dispersed. 

Mr.  CHEVES.  Though  the  gentleman  from  New  York  says  the  seiw 
vice  of  the  militia  is  not  to  be  bounded  by  geographical  limits,  I  cannot, 
said  Mr.  C,  discover  the  premises  by  which  he  comes  to  this  conclusioa, 
if  the  general  government  has  no  other  power  over  the  militia  than  is  given 
to  it  in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  If  they  may  cross  the  line,  why 
not  go  to  the  walls  of  Quebec  ?  The  principle  is  trampled  upon  the  in- 
stant they  pass  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States ;  nor,  if 
this  be  a  correct  construction,  said  he,  can  the  consent  of  the  individual 
add  any  thing  to  the  powers  or  the  rights  of  the  genera]  government, 
while  he  remains  a  member  of  the  militia  of  the  state. 

Mr.  CLAY.  In  one  of  the  amendments,  it  is  declared  that  a  wdU 
regulated  militia  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state.  But  if  yoa 
limit  the  use  of  the  militia  to  executing  the  laws,  suppressing  insurreo- 
tioos,  and  repelling  invasioosif-^if  yoa  deny  the  ose  of  the  militia  to  makt. 
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war,  —  can  yoa  say  they  are  "the  secarity  of  a  state"?    He  thought 

BOt. 

Mr.  CHEVES.  It  is  said  that  the  powers  of  the  general  govemmeot 
were  not  sovereign,  but  limited.  This  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
BO?ereignty  which  was  limited  as  to  its  objects,  than  which  nothing  is, 
however,  more  common.  But  there  is  an  authority  on  this  point  which 
Mr.  C.  supposed  would  not  be  controverted.  He  meant  Mr.  HamiJtcHi's 
argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  the  following  extract  from  that  work :  "  The  ciicamitance  that 
the  powers  of  the  sovereignty  are,  in  this  coantry,  between  the  national  and  state 

STemments,  does  not  afford  the  distinction  required.  It  does  not  follow  from  this 
U  each  of  the  portions  of  power,  delegated  to  the  one  or  the  other,  is  not  soveueign 
with  regard  to  its  proper  objects.  It  wifl  only  follow  from  it  that  each  has  sovereign 
power  with  regard  to  certain  things^  and  not  as  to  other  thin^.  To  deny  that  the  gov- 
enmient  of  the  United  States  has  sovereign  power  as  to  its  declared  porpoees  and 
tmsts,  because  its  power  does  not  extend  to  ail  laws,  would  be  equally  to  deny  that 
state  ffovernments  have  sovereign  power  in  amy  case,  because  their  power  does  not 
extend  to  eray  case/*] 

It  was  said,  by  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  writers  contemporaneous 
with  the  adoption,  and  the  debates  of  the  several  conventions  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  repelled  the  construction  now  contended  for; 
hot  that  gentleman  had  not  produced,  nor  had  any  other  gentleman  prcK 
duccd,  a  sentence  to  that  effect,  except  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee* 

Sir.  Grundy,)  who  read  from  the  Virginia  debates,  in  the  argument  of 
r.  Nicholas,  a  detached  sentence,  in  which,  speaking  of  that  article  of 
the  Constitution  which  gives  power  to  Congress  ''  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions,"  he  says  they  cannot  call  them  forth  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions. But  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  same  debate,  says,  ''  The  most  effectual 
way  to  render  it  unnecessary,  is  to  give  the  general  government  full  power 
to  call  forth  the  militia,  and  exert  the  whole  natural  strength  of  the  Union, 
when  necessary."     He  (Mr.  C.)  was  opposed  to  the  latitude  of  the  bill. 

SeanierVs  Bill.  —  For  the  Regulation  of  Seamen  on  Board 
the  Public  Vessels,  and  in  the  Merchant  Service  of  the 
United   States. 

House  or  Represkntatives,  February,  1813. 
Mr.  SEYBERT.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares, 
Congress  shall  have  power  '*  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United 
States."  Sir,  the  rule  only  relates  to  the  mode ;  it  is  only  operative  during 
the  nascent  stale  of  the  political  conversion,  and  it  ceases  to  have  effect 
the  moment  after  the  process  has  been  completed.  Your  Constitution 
only  recognizes  the  highest  grade  of  citizenship  that  can  be  conferred. 
The  alien  is  thus  made  a  native y  as  it  were,  and  is  fully  vested  with  every 
right  and  privilege  attached  to  the  native,  with  the  exception  impressed  on 
the  Constitution.  Your  statutes  cannot  deprive  any  particular  species  of 
citizens  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  or  the  locomotive  faculty,  b^ 
cause  the  Constitution  does  not  characterize  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  native  and  naturalized.  Our  great  family  is  composed  of  a  class 
of  men  forming  a  single  ^^ks,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  equal, 
except  in  the  instance  specified  —  that  of  not  being  eligible  to  the  presi* 
denej  of  the  United  States.    The  only  exertion  to  the  rule  is  expressed 
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in  the  Constitution.  If  other  exceptions  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  that  instrument,  they  would  also  have  been  expressed.  None 
other  having  been  expressed,  he  said,  it  followed  that  your  legislative  acts 
could  not  make  individual  exceptions  touching  the  occupation  of  a  citi- 
zen. All  freemen,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  pursue  their  happi- 
ness'in  any  manner  and  in  any  situation  they  please,  provided  they  do  not 
violate  the  rights  of  others.  You  cannot  deny  to  any  portion  of  your  citi- 
zens, who  desire  to  plough  the  deep,  the  right  to  do  so,  whilst  you  permit 
another  portion  of  them  the  enjoyment  of  that  right. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not  intend  to 
confine  Congress  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  naturalization^  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power  —  the  more  especially  when  the  comprehensive 
word  rule  was  made  use  of.  The  principle  upon  which  the  power  was  to 
be  exercised  was  left  to  the  judicious  exercise  of  Congress ;  all  that  was 
required  was,  that  the  rule  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  states.  In 
the  grant  there  is  no  other  specification,  as  to  the  exercise  of  it,  than  that 
of  its  uniformity.  The  term  naturalization  was  borrowed  from  England. 
It  must  be  understood  here  in  the  sense  and  meaning  which  was  there 
attached  to  it.  Whether  it  was  absolute  or  qualified,  it  was  still  a  natu- 
ralization. But  the  grant  of  a  power  in  general  terms  necessarily  im- 
plied the  right  to  exercise  that  power  in  all  its  gradations.  It  was  in  the 
political  as  it  was  in  the  natural  world  :  the  genus  included  the  species. 
Besides,  the  power  to  naturalize  was  an  attribute  to  sovereignty.  It  was 
either  absolute  or  qualified ;  and  if  the  grant  to  Congress  only  implied  a 
power  of  unlimited  naturalization,  the  power  to  qualify  existed  in  the 
states  or  in  the  people,  for  what  was  not  specifically  granted  was  reserved. 

In  treating  of  the  executive  power,  the  Constitution  defines  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  President.  It  declares  that  he  should  be  a  natural-bom 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This  article  is 
unquestionably  no  limitation  of  the  power  of  Congress  upon  the  subject 
of  naturalization.  It  was  impossible  to  abridge  a  specific  grant  of  power 
without  a  specific  limitation,  and  the  article  alluded  to  could  not  be  tor- 
tured, by  the  most  ingenious  mind,  to  diminish,  even  by  implication,  the 
authority  of  Congress  upon  a  subject  to  which  it  was  totally  irrelevant 


Internal  Improvement.  —  Extract  from  Mr,  Madison'* s  Message 

to  Congress. 

December  5, 1815. 

Among  the  means  of  advancing  the  public  mterest,  the  occasion  is  a 
proper  one  for  recalling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  great  importance 
of  establishing  throughout  our  country  the  roads  and  canals  which  can 
best  be  executed  under  the  national  authority.  No  objects  within  the 
circle  of  political  economy  so  richly  repay  the  expense  bestowed  on  them ; 
there  are  none  the  utility  of  which  is  more  universally  ascertained  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  none  that  do  more  honor  to  the  government,  whose  wise  and 
enlarged  patriotism  duly  appreciates  them.  Nor  is  there  any  country 
which  presents  a  field  where  Nature  invites  more  the  art  of  man  to  com- 
plete her  own  work  for  their  accommodation  and  benefit.  These  consid- 
erations are  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  political  effect  of  these  facili- 
ties for  intercommunication,  in  bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together 
the  various  parts  of  our  extended  confederacy. 

Whilst  the  states,  individually,  with  a  laudable  enterprise  and  emulation^ 
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mvail  themselves  of  their  local  adf  antages*  by  new  roads,  bj  narigaUe 
nals,  and  by  improving  the  streams  susc^ible  of  navigation,  the  general 
government  is  the  more  urged  to  similar  uiidertakings,  requiring  a  natiooal 
jurisdiction,  and  national  means,  by  the  prospect  of  thus  systematically 
completing  so  inestimable  a  work.  And  it  is  a  happy  reflection,  that  any 
defect  of  constitutional  authority  which  may  be  encountered,  can  be*8iip> 
plied  in  a  mode  which  the  Constitution  itself  has  providently  pointed  out 

On  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

House  op  Refrxseittatites,  Jtmmmry  8,  1616. 

Mr.  HOPKINSON.  In  the  nature  of  things,  there  cannot  exist,  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  same  authority,  two  contradictory,  inconsistent  laws, 
and  rules  of  action.  One  or  the  other  must  give  way ;  both  cannot  be 
obeyed  ;  and  if,  in  this  case,  this  [commercial]  treaty  lias  no  ccxistitutioii- 
al  supremacy  over  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation,  it,  at  least,  has  the 
admitted  advantages  of  being  earlier  in  point  of  time,  of  being  the  last 
constitutional  expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation  on  this  subject  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  general  power  of  legislation  is  given  to  Coih 
gress  in  one  part  of  the  Constitution ;  the  special  power  of  making  trea> 
ties,  to  the  President  and  Senate,  in  another  part;  and  then  the  acts  of 
both,  if  done  constitutionally,  are  declared,  in  the  same  sentence,  in 
another  part  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  of  authority. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  From  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case,  said  Mr. 
C,  the  bill  before  the  house  was  mere  form,  and  not  suppcised  to  be 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  It  would  be  proper,  however,  he 
observed,  to  reply  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on  the  general 
nature  of  the  treaty-making  power  ;  and  as  it  was  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, he  solicited  the  attentive  hearing  of  the  house. 

It  is  not  denied,  he  believed,  that  the  President,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  has  a  right  to  make  commercial  treaties;  it 
is  not  asserted  that  this  treaty  is  couched  in  such  general  terms  as  to  re- 
quire a  law  to  carry  the  details  into  execution.  Why,  then,  is  this  ImU 
necessary  ?  Because,  say  gentlemen,  that  the  treaty  of  itself,  without  the 
aid  of  this  bill,  cannot  exempt  British  tonnage,  and  goods  imported  in 
their  bottoms,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  laying  additional  duties  on 
foreign  tonnage  and  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels;  or,  giving  the 
question  a  more  general  form,  because  a  treaty  cannot  annul  a  law.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  who  argued  this  point  very  dis- 
tinctly, though  not  satisfactorily,  took  as  his  general  position,  that  to  re- 
peal a  law  is  a  legislative  act,  and  can  only  be  done  by  law ;  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  legislative  and  treaty-making  power,  the  right  to  repeal 
a  law  fell  exclusively  under  the  former. 

How  does  this  comport  with  the  admission  immediately  made  by  him, 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  repealed  the  act  declaring  war  ?  If  he  admits  the 
(act  in  a  single  case,  what  becomes  of  his  exclusive  legislative  right  ?  He 
indeed  felt  that  his  rule  failed  him,  and  in  explanation  assumed  a  position 
entirely  new ;  for  he  admitted  that,  when  the  treaty  did  that  which  was 
not  authorized  to  be  done  by  law,  it  did  not  require  the  sanction  of  Coo* 
gress,  and  might  in  its  operation  repeal  a  law  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
Maid,  Congress  is  not  authorized  to  make  peace ;  and  for  this  reason  a 
treaty  of  peace  repeals  the  act  declaring  war.    In  this  position,  be  under- 
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stood  his  colleague  substantially  to  concur.  He  hoped  to  make  it  appear 
that,  in  taking  this  ground,  they  hare  both  yielded  to  the  point  in  disciUH 
sion.  He  would  establish,  he  trusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house,  that 
the  treaty-making  power,  when  it  was  legitimately  exercised,  always  did 
that  which  could  not  be  done  by  law ;  and  that  the  reasons  advanced  to 
prove  that  the  treaty  of  peace  repealed  the  act  making  war,  so  far  from 
being  peculiar  to  that  case,  apply  to  all  treaties.  They  do  not  form  an 
exception,  but  in  fact  constitute  the  rule.  Why,  then,  he  asked,  cannot 
Congress  make  peace  1  They  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  AH  ac- 
knowledge this  power.  Peace  and  war  are  opposite.  They  arc  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  terms  of  the  same  proposition ;  and  what  rule  of  con- 
struction more  clear  than  that,  when  a  power  is  given  to  do  an  act,  the 
power  is  also  given  to  repeal  it?  By  what  right  do  you  repeal  taxes,  re- 
duce your  army,  lay  up  your  navy,  or  repeal  any  law,  but  by  the  force  of 
this  plain  rule  of  construction  ?  Why  cannot  Congress  then  repeal  the  act 
declaring  war  ?  He  acknowledged,  with  the  gentleman,  they  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  reason.  The  solution  of  this  question  explained  the  whole 
difficulty.  The  reason  is  plain ;  one  power  may  make  war ;  it  requires 
two  to  make  peace.  It  is  a  state  of  mutual  amity  succeeding  hostility  ;  it 
is  a  state  that  cannot  be  created  but  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  It 
required  a  contract  or  a  treaty  between  the  nations  at  war.  Is  this  peculiar 
to  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  No ;  it  is  common  to  all  treaties.  It  arises  out  of- 
their  nature,  and  not  from  any  incidental  circumstance  attaching  itself  ta 
a  particular  class.  It  is  no  more  or  less  than  that  Congress  cannot  make 
a  contract  with  a  foreign  nation.  Let  us  apply  it  to  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce—  to  this  very  case.  Can  Congress  do  what  this  treaty  has  donel 
It  has  repealed  the  discriminating  duties  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. Either  could  by  law  repeal  its  own.  But  by  law  they  could  go  no 
farther;  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  peace  cannot  be  made  by  law. 
Whenever,  then,  an  ordinary  subject  of  legislation  can  only  be  regulated 
by  contract,  it  passes  from  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  power  of  making 
law,  and  attaches  itself  to  that  of  making  treaties,  wherever  it  is  lodged. 

•         •         •         •         • 

The  treaty-making  power  has  many  and  powerful  limits ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  when  he  came  to  discuss  what  those  limits  are,  that  it  cannot  de- 
stroy the  Constitution,  or  personal  liberty  ;  involve  us,  without  the  assent 
of  this  house,  in  war ;  or  grant  away  our  money.  The  limits  he  proposed 
to  this  power  are  not  the  same,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  appeared  to  him  much 
more  rational  and  powerful  than  those  which  were  supposed  to  present 
effectual  guards  for  its  abuse.     Let  us  now  consider  what  they  are. 

The  grant  of  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  couched  in  the  most  general 
terms.  The  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  that  the  President  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Constitution,  treaties  are  declared  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Whatever  limits  are  imposed  on  these  general 
terms,  ought  to  be  the  result  of  the  sound  constrnction  of  the  instrument. 
There  appeared  to  him  but  two  restrictions  on  its  exercise —  the  one  derived 
from  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  the  other  from  that  of  the  power 
itself.  Most  certainly  all  grants  of  power  under  the  Constitution  must  be 
controlled  by  the  instrument ;  for,  having  their  existence  from  it,  the? 
must  of  necessity  assume  that  form  which  the  Constitution  has  imposed. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  legislatiFe  power,  asMl 
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it  is  doubtless  equally  so  of  the  power  to  make  treaties.     The  limits  of  tbe 
former  are  exactly  marked ;  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  collisioa  with 
similar  coexisting  state  powers.     This  country  within  is  divided  into  tiio 
distinct  sovereignties.     Exact  enumeration  here  is  necessary  to  prerent 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.     The  enumeration  of  legislative  powers 
in  the  Constitution  has  relation,  then,  not  to  the  treaty-making  power,  but 
to  the  powers  of  the  states.     In  our  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
case  is  reversed.     Here  the  states  disappear.     Divided  within,  we  present, 
without,  the  exterior  of  undivided  sovereignty.     The  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
stitution appears  conspicuous.     When  enumeration  was  needed,  there  we 
find  the  powers  enumerated  and  exactly  defined ;  when  not,  we  do  not 
find  what  would  be  vain  and  pernicious  to  attempt.     Whatever,  then, 
concerns  our  foreign  relations,  whatever  requires  the  consent  of  another 
nation,  belongs  to  the  treaty  power  —  can  only  be  regulated  by  it;  and  it 
is  competent  to  regulate  all  such  subjects,  provided  —  and  here  are  its  true 
limits  —  such  regulations  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution.     If 
90,  they  are  void.     No  treaty  can  alter  the  fabric  of  our  government ; 
nor  can  it  do  that  which  the  Constitution  has  expressly  forbidden  to  be 
done ;  nor  can  it  do  that  differently  which  is  directed  to  be  done  in  a  given 
mode,  and  all  other  modes  prohibited. 

For  instance,  the  Constitution  says  no  money  ''  shall  be  drawn  out  of 
the  treasury,  but  by  an  appropriation  made  by  law."  Of  course  no  subsidy 
can  be  granted  without  an  act  of  law ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  could  not 
involve  the  country  in  war  without  the  consent  of  this  house.  Besides 
these  constitutional  limits,  the  treaty  power,  like  all  others,  has  other  limits, 
derived  from  its  object  and  nature.  It  has  for  its  object  contracts  with 
forei£rn  nations,  as  the  powers  of  Congress  have  for  their  object  whatever 
can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  powers  delegated  to  it  without  the  consent  of 
foreign  nations.  Each,  in  its  proper  sphere,  operates  with  genial  influence; 
but  when  they  become  erratic,  then  they  are  portentous  and  dangerous 
A  treaty  never  can  legitimately  do  that  which  can  be  done  by  law  ;  and  the 
converse  is  also  true.  Suppose  the  discriminating  duties  repealed  on  both 
sides  by  law  ;  yet  what  is  effected  by  this  treaty  would  not  even  then  be 
done:  the  plighted  faith  would  be  wanting ;  either  side  might  repeal  its 
law,  without  a  breach  of  contract.  It  appeared  to  him  that  gentlemen  are  too 
much  influenced  on  this  subject  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain.  Instead 
of  looking  to  the  nature  of  our  government,  they  have  been  swayed 
in  their  opinion  by  the  practice  of  that  government,  to  which  we  are  bat 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  precedents. 

January  10,  1816. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  It  is  contended  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  that  a  treaty  is  superior  to  the  law,  because  it  is  a  contract 
between  one  nation  and  another  power.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  gentleman  in  drawing  this  distinction.  It  is  what 
may  well  be  expected  from  his  ingenious  and  active  mind.  But  I  think  it 
will  appear  that  it  is  more  ingenious  than  solid,  more  true  than  applicable 
to  the  subject. 

I  admit  that,  where  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  and  completed  by 
ill  the  necessary  powers  under  our  Constitution,  it  is  binding  upon  the 
Aation.  But  the  question  still  recurs.  When  is  it  complete  7  In  the  case 
of  a  treaty  containing  stipulations  merely  executive,  it  is  complete  when 
the  ratifications  are  exchanged.     In  the  case  of  a  treaty  which  requiici  a 
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legislative  act  to  give  it  operation,  we  contend  that  the  legislative  sanctioD 
most  be  given  before  it  is  complete.  Until  then  it  is  not  a  binding  contract, 
and  the  rights  of  the  third  party  (the  foreign  power)  do  not  exist.  Is  it 
not  the  pctitio  principiif  or  —  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  use  the 
vulgar  translation  —  is  it  not  begging  the  question,  to  contend  that  before 
the  legislative  sanction  the  contract  is  binding,  when  the  very  question 
before  us  is,  whether  that  sanction  be  necessary  to  m>ike  it  binding  7 

Mr.  PINCKNEY.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  the 
Constitution  has  assumed,  (and  indeed  how  could  it  do  otherwise?)  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  might  and  would  have  occasion,  like  the 
other  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers,  upon  the  various  subjects  involved  in  their  mutual  relations ; 
and  further,  that  it  might  be  and  was  proper  to  designate  the  department  of 
the  government  in  which  the  capacity  to  make  such  treaties  should  be 
lodged.  It  has  said,  accordingly,  that  the  President,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  shall  possess  this  part  of  the  national  sovereignty.  It  has, 
furthermore,  given  to  the  same  magistrate,  with  the  same  concurrence,  the 
exclusive  creation  and  control  of  the  whole  machinery  of  diplomacy.  He 
only,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  can  appoint  a  negotiator,  or  take 
any  step  towards  a  negotiation.  The  Constitution  does  not,  in  any  part  of 
it,  even  intimate  that  any  other  department  shall  possess  either  a  constant 
or  an  occasional  right  to  interpose  in  the  preparation  of  any  treaty,  or  in 
the  final  perfection  of  it.  The  President  and  the  Senate  are  explicitly 
pointed  out  as  the  sole  actors  in  that  sort  of  transaction. 

The  prescribed  concurrence  of  the  Senate — and  that,  too,  by  a  major- 
ity greater  than  the  ordinary  legislative  majority  —  plainly  excludes  the 
necessity  of  congressional  concurrence.  If  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
any  treaty  had  been  intended,  the  Constitution  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  putting  a  treaty  for  ratification  to  the  President 
and  Senate  exclusively,  and  again  to  the  same  President  and  Senate  as 
portions  of  the  legislature.  It  would  have  submitted  the  whole  matter  at 
once  to  Congress ;  and  the  more  especially  as  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
by  the  Senate,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  may  be  by  a  smaller  number 
than  a  ratification  of  it  by  the  same  body  as  a  branch  of  the  executive 
government.  If  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  by  the  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  must  be  followed  by  a  legislative  ratification,  it  is  a 
mere  nonentity.  It  is  good  for  all  purposes,  or  for  none.  And  if  it  be 
nothing,  in  effect,  it  is  a  mockery  by  which  nobody  would  be  bound. 
The  President  and  Senate  would  not  themselves  be  bound  by  it;  and  the 
ratification  would  at  last  depend,  not  upon  the  will  of  the  President  and 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  but  upon  the  will  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  subject  to  the  qualified  legislative  control  of 
the  President. 

Upon  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  extent  of  it;  or,  in  other  words, 
as  to  the  subject  upon  which  it  maybe  exerted.  The  effect  of  the  power, 
when  exerted  within  its  lawful  sphere,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 
The  Constitution  has  declared  that  whatsoever  amounts  to  a  treaty  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  immediately  be  supreme 
law.  It  has  contradistinguished  a  treaty  as  law,  from  an  act  of  Congress 
as  law.  It  has  erected  treaties,  so  contradistinguished,  into  a  binding  jn 
dicial  rule.  It  has  given  them  to  our  courts  of  justice,  in  defining  the 
jurisdiction,  as  a  portion  of  the  lex  terra^  which  they  are  to  interpret  and 
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enforce.  In  a  word,  it  has  communicated  to  them,  if  ratified  bj  the  'de- 
partment which  it  has  specially  provided  for  the  making  of  them,  the  rank 
of  law  —  or  it  has  spoken  without  meaning.  And  if  it  has  elevated  them 
to  that  rank,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  raise  them  to  it  by  ordinary  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  power  of  Congress,  as  to  foreign  commerce,  is  only 
what  it  professes  to  be  in  the  Constitution,  a  legislative  power  —  to  be  ex* 
erted  municipally,  without  consultation  or  agreement  with  those  with  whom 
we  have  an  intercourse  of  trade.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Constitution 
meant  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  another  power,  relatively  to  coromercet 
which  should  exert  itself  in  concert  with  the  analogous  power  in  other 
countries,  and  should  bring  about  its  results,  not  by  statute  enacted  by 
itself,  but  by  an  international  compact  called  a  treaty ;  that  it  is  mani- 
fest that  this  other  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  the  only  department  of  the  government  which  it  authorizes 
to  make  any  treaty,  and  which  it  enables  to  make  all  treaties;  that,  if  it 
be  so  vested,  its  regular  exercise  must  result  in  that  which,  as  far  as 
it  reaches,  is  law  in  itself,  and,  consequently,  repeals  such  municipal  regu- 
lations as  stand  in  its  way ;  since  it  is  expressly  declared  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  treaties  regularly  made  shall  have,  as  they  ought  to  have,  the 
force  of  law. 

Mr.  PICKERING.  To  a  just  understanding  of  the  question  before  the 
house,  a  distinction  should  be  taken  ;  that  is,  between  the  vaUdity  and  the 
execution  of  a  treaty.  While  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  (with  a  single 
exception)  admit  that  some  treaties  made  by  the  President  and  Senate  are 
valid  without  any  act  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  this  house,  such  as  simple 
treaties  of  peace,  and  even  of  alliance,  —  seeing  no  special  power  is 
granted  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  to  make  peace  and  form  alli- 
ances, —  yet  it  is  said  that,  when  the  intervention  of  this  house  is  neces- 
sary, as  in  providing  and  making  appropriations  of  money  to  carry  treaties  . 
into  execution,  then  the  sanction  of  this  house  is  requisite,  to  give  them  a 
binding  force. 

But  shall  treaties  operate  a  repeal  of  a  law  of  the  United  States?  Yes; 
because  treaties  being,  equally  with  acts  of  Congress,  the  law  of  the  land, 
they  must  repeal  all  the  provisions  of  prior  laws  contravening  their  stipu- 
lations—  according  to  the  well-known  maxim,  that  the  latter  laws  repeal 
all  antecedent  laws  containing  contrary  provisions;  and  so  long  as  treaties 
exist,  so  long  the  government  and  nation  are  bound  to  observe  them,  and 
the  decision  of  the  judges  must  conform  to  their  stipulations.  But  as 
treaties  may  thus  annul  the  laws  of  Congress,  so  may  these  laws  annul 
treaties;  and  when  Congress  shall,  by  a  formal  act,  declare  a  treaty  no 
longer  obligatory  on  the  United  States,  the  judges  must  abandon  the 
treaty,  and  obey  the  law.  And  why  ?  Because  the  whole  authority,  on 
our  part,  which  gave  existence  and  force  to  the  treaty,  is  vnthdrawn  by  the 
annulling  act. 

Mr.  PINCKNEY.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  law  of  Congress  declanng 
war  against  a  nation  between  whom  and  the  United  States  any  treaties 
had  been  made.  Take,  fo^  example,  the  case  of  France,  with  whom  we 
had  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  consalar 
convention.  These  treaties  having  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government,  and  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States  for 
repairing  the  injuries  so  committed  having  been  refused,  and  their  at- 
tismpts  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  complaints  between  the 
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two  nations  having  been  repelled  with  indignity,  —  and  as  the  French 
persisted  in  their  system  of  predatory  violence,  infracting  those  treaties, 
and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  nation,  —  for  these 
causes,  explicitly.  Congress,  in  July,  1798,  passed  a  law,  enacting  that 
those  treaties  should  not,  thenceforth,  be  regarded  as  legally  obligatory  on 
the  government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  two  days  after- 
wards, Congress  passed  another  law,  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  French 
armed  vessels,  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  long  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  a  prey.  And  as  in  this,  so  in  every  other  case,  in 
which  Congress  shall  judge  there  existed  good  and  sufficient  cause  for 
declaring  a  treaty  void,  they  will  so  pronounce ;  either  because  they  intend 
to  declare  war,  or  because  they  are  willing  the  United  States  should  meet 
a  war,  to  be  declared  on  the  other  side,  as  less  injurious  to  the  country 
than  an  adherence  to  the  treaty.  But  should  Congress,  without  adequate 
cause,  declare  a  treaty  no  longer  obligatory,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  reproach  of  perfidy,  besides  exposing  the  United  States  to  the 
evils  of  war,  should  the  offended  nation  think  fit  to  avenge  the  wrong  by 
making  war  upon  them. 

Internal  Ifnprovement.  —  Bonus    Bill. 

House  or  Rbfrcsentatives,  February^  1817. 

Mr.  PICKERING.  He  remembered  that  the  supposition  that  Con- 
gress might,  under  that  clause,  exercise  the  power  of  making  roads  in  any 
state,  and  where  they  pleased,  was  offered  as  a  serious  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
Mr.  P.  (then  living  in  that  state)  was  a  member.  And  his  recollection 
was  probably  the  more  perfect  because  he  answered  the  objection,  observ- 
ing, that  the  power  **  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ''  could  intend 
no  more  than  the  power  to  direct  where  post-offices  should  be  kept,  and  on 
what  roads  the  mails  should  be  carried  and  this  answer  appeared,  then,  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  CLAY.  As  to  the  constitutional  point  which  had  been  made,  he 
had  not  a  doubt  on  his  mind.  It  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the 
power  was  not  now  to  be  exercised.  It  was  proposed  merely  to  designate 
the  fund,  ahd,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  of  it  came  in,  to  invest 
them  in  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States.  It  would  thus  be  accumu- 
lating, and  Congress  could,  at  some  future  day,  examine  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  question ;  and  if  it  has  the  power,  it  would  exercise  it ;  if 
it  has  not,  the  Constitution,  there  could  be  very  little  doubt,  would  be  so 
amended  as  to  confer  it.  It  was  quite  obvious,  Jiowever,  that  Congress 
might  so  direct  the  application  of  the  fund,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  states,  and  thus  avoid  the  difficulty  which  had 
been  started.  It  might  distribute  it  among  those  objects  of  private  enter- 
prise which  called  for  national  patronage,  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  incorporated  companies,  such  as  that  of  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Canal,  and  other  similar  institutions.  Perhaps  that  might 
be  the  best  way  to  employ  the  fund  ;  but  he  repeated  that  this  was  not  the 
cime  to  go  into  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  PICKERING.  It  has  been  said  that  the  last  clause  but  one,  in 
the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article,  expressly  mentions  "  the  erection  of  forts, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  magazines,  and  other  needful  buildings ; "  but  who- 
ever will  examine  that  clause,  will  perceive  that  it  does  not  give  Congress 
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toy  power  to  erect  those  works,  but  simply  to  exercise  exclusive 
over  the  places  where  they  are  erected,  such  place  haviog  beeo  previoiialy 
purchased  with  the  consent  of  the  states  in  which  the  same  shall  be.  The 
power  to  erect  such  works  and  buildings  is  nowhere  expressed  in  tbe 
Constitution.  It  is,  then,  an  implied  power,  whose  existence  is  reco^ 
nized  by  the  Constitution  itself.  But  where  can  it  be  found,  unless  it  is 
involved  in  the  express  powers  to  regulate  commerce,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  1  Without  navigation,  without  commerce  by  sea,  we 
should  need  no  lighthouses,  beacons,  or  piers. 

If,  then,  it  was  constitutional  to  erect  the  works  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, to  ffive  facility,  safety,  and  expedition  to  commerce  by  sea,  will  any 
one  deny  we  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  erect  similar  worka  on 
our  interior  waters  on  the  great  lakes  ? 

Internal  Improvements, 

8XHATK,  F^rwry  37,  1817. 

Ji  Bill  to  set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  permanent  Fitnd  far  Internal  Impro^emeutf,  tks 
Bonus  of  the  National  Bank,  and  the  United  States*  Share  of  its  Dividends. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^'C.,  That  the  bonus  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  ^  act  to  incor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  and  tlie  dividends  which 
•hall  arise  from  their  shares  in  its  capital  stock,  during  the  present  term  of  twen^ 
years,  for  which  the  proprietors  thereof  hare  been  incorporated,  be,  and  the  same  ■ 
hereby,  set  apart  and  pledged,  as  a  fund  for  constructing  roads  and  canals,  and  im- 
proTing  the  navigation  of  watercourses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  give  secu- 
rity to  mtemal  commerce  amon^  the  several  states,  and  to  render  moie  easy  ajid  lea 
expensive  the  means  and  provisions  necessary  for  their  common  defence. 

Sect.  2.  ^nd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  moneys  constituting  the  said  fbnd  ■faaU, 
firom  time  to  time,  be  applied  in  constructing  such  roads  or  canals,  or  in  improving  the 
navigation  of  such  watercourses,  or  both,  in  each  state,  as  Congress,  with  the  assent 
of  such  state,  shall  by  law  direct,  and  in  the  manner  most  conaucive  to  the  general 
welfare ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  said  money  to  be  expended  on  the  objects  aforesaid, 
in  each  state,  shall  be  in  the  latio  of  its  representation,  at  the  time  of  soch  expendi- 
ture, in  the  most  numerous  blanch  of  the  national  legislature. 

Sect.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  fund  be  put  under  the  care  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being ;  and  that  it  shall  be  his  duty,  onless 
otherwise  directed,  to  vest  the  said  dividend,  if  not  specifically  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, in  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  which  stock  shall  accrue  to,  and  is  hereby 
ocmstituted  a  part  of,  the  said  fund. 

Sect.  4.  ^Tid  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  said  secre- 
tary, unless  otherwise  directed,  to  vest  the  bonus  for  the  charter  of  said  bank,  as  it  may 
frlf  due,  in  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  lay  before  Congresa,  at  their 
usoal  session,  the  condition  of  the  said  fund. 

Message  of  the  President,  transm^itting  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  his  Objections  to  the  [above]  Bank  Bonus  Bill, 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

Having  considered  the  bill  this  day  presented  to  me,  entitled  **  An  Act 
to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain  funds  for  internal  improvements;"  and 
which  sets  and  pledges  funds  '*  for  constructing  roads  and  canals,  and  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  watercourses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote, 
and  give  security  to,  internal  commerce  among  the  several  states,  and  to 
render  more  easy  and  less  expensive  the  means  and  provisions  for  the 
common  defence,"  I  am  constrained,  hy  the  insuperable  difficulty  I  feel  in 
reconciling  the  bill  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  return  it, 
with  thai  objection,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  ofigia- 
iled. 
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The  legislati?e  powers  vested  in  Congress  are  specified  and  enumerated 
in  the  8th  section  of  the  let  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  does  nol 
appear  that  the  power,  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  bill,  is  among  the 
enumerated  powers ;  or  that  it  falls,  by  any  just  interpretation,  within  the 
power  to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
those  or  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states  cannot 
include  a  power  to  construct  rodds  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  watercourses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  secure,  such  a 
commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construction  departing  from  the  ordinary 
import  of  the  terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  inconveniences  which 
doubtless  led  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial  power  to  Congress.  To  refer 
the  power  in  question  to  the  clause  *'  to  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,"  would  be  contrary  to  the  established  and  consistent 
rules  of  interpretation,  as  rendering  the  special  and  careful  enumeration 
of  powers  which  follow  the  clause  nugatory  and  improper.  Such  a 
view  of  the  Constitution  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  Congress  a 
general  power  or  legislation,  instead  of  the  defined  and  limited  one 
hitherto  understood  to  belong  to  them  —  the  terms,  *'  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,''  embracing  every  object  and  act  within  the  purview 
of  the  legislative  trust.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  both  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  states,  in  all  cases  not  specifically 
exempted,  to  be  superseded  by  laws  of  Congress ;  it  being  expressly 
declared,  ''  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges 
of  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Such  a  view  of  the 
Constitution,  finally,  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  United  States  from  its  participation  in  guarding  the  bound- 
ary between  the  legislative  powers  of  the  general  and  the  state  govern- 
ments ;  inasmuch  as  questions  relating  to  the  general  welfare,  being  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  expediency,  are  unsusceptible  of  judicial  cognizance 
and  decision. 

A  restriction  of  the  power  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare"  to  cases  which  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  expenditure 
of  money,  would  still  leave  within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  all 
the  great  and  most  important  measures  of  government;  money  being  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 

If  a  general  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  watercourses,  with  the  train  of  powers  incident  thereto,  be  not 
possessed  by  Congress,  the  assent  of  the  states,  in  the  mode  provided  in 
the  bill,  cannot  confer  the  power.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  consent 
and  cession  of  particular  states  can  extend  the  power  of  Congress,  are 
those  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  importance  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the 
improved  navigation  of  watercourses,  and  that  a  power  in  the  national 
legislature  to  provide  for  them  might  be  exercised  with  signal  advantage 
to  the  general  prosperity  ;  but,  seeing  that  such  a  power  is  not  expressly 
given  to  the  Constitution,  and  believing  that  it  cannot  be  deduced  from 
%ay  part  of  it  without  an  inadmissible  latitude  of  construction,  and  a 
reliance  on  insufficient  precedents;  believing,  also,  that  the  permanent 
success  of  the  Constitution  depends  on  a  definitive  partition  of  poweni 
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between  the  general  and  state  goveraments,  and  that  no  adequate  land- 
mat  ks  would  be  left  by  the  constructive  extension  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, as  proposed  in  the  bill,  —  I  have  no  option  but  to  withhold  mj 
signature  from  it ;  cherishing  the  hope  that  its  beneficial  objects  may  be 
obtained  by  a  resort,  for  the  necessary  powers,  to  the  same  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  the  nation  which  established  the  Constitution  in  its  actual  form, 
and  providently  marked  out,  in  the  instrument  itself,  a  safe  and  practicable 
mode  of  improving  it,  as  experience  might  suggest 

JAMES  MADISON. 
March  3,  1S17. 

[It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  reported  the  Bomu  bill,  did  not  touch  the 
constitutional  question  involved  in  it,  as  he  did  not  propose  to  make  an  appropriatkin, 
but  siniply  to  set  aside  the  bonus  as  a  fund  for  internal  improvement,  leaying  it  to  a 
lUture  Congress  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  powers  -,  or,  if  it  should  be  determined 
that  it  did  not  possess  power  over  the  sublet,  to  obtain  an  amendment  of  the  Cooati- 
tation,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Madison  m  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  wsiaion. 
Under  these  impressions,  Mr.  C.  declined  arguing  the  constitutional  question  in  his 
qieech  on  the  bdl,  and  limited  his  objections  to  me  question  of  expediency.^ 

Bankrupt   BilL 

House  of  Reprksektatites,  Fekrumrg  16,  1818. 

Mr.  HOPKINSON.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  considered  in 
this  light  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  have,  therefore,  among 
the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress,  expressly  granted  the  power  "  to 
establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies." 

Mr.  H.  said  he  considered  this  as  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  that  Congress  should  act  on  this  subject  —  at  least,  so  far  as  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule.  It  binds  us  to  no  particular  system,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  does  enjoin  on  us  most  impressively  to  provide  some  one  which  shall 
be  uniform  in  its  operations  on  the  different  states,  giving  a  certain  known 
rule,  and  preventing  those  numerous  and  obvious  evils  that  must  arise 
from  various  and  conflicting  systems  in  the  different  states,  by  which  the 
relation  between  debtor  and  creditor,  so  interesting  to  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  must  forever  be  changing,  be  imperfectly  understood,  and  be  daily 
producing  inequality  and  injustice  between  the  creditors  and  debtors  re- 
aiding  in  the  different  states.  Mr.  H.  insisted  that,  when  the  sieveral  states 
parted  with  this  power,  it  was  only  to  attain  that  uniformity  of  system 
which  could  be  established  only  by  the  general  government ;  and  that  the 
states,  having  surrendered  the  power  for  this  purpose,  had  a  fair  claim  on 
the  general  government  not  to  disappoint  this  expectation,  but  to  apply 
the  power  to  the  uses  intended  by  the  grant  of  it. 

FAnury  17, 1818. 

Mr.  TYLER,  (of  Virginia.)  The  honorable  gentleman  yesterday  de- 
manded of  this  house  to  carry  all  the  powers  of  the  government ;  and  rep- 
resented it  as  our  bounden  duty,  in  every  instance,  in  which  the  Consti- 
lution  gave  power,  to  exercise  it.  The  gentleman^s  position  leaves  us  no 
alternative.  Our  discretion  is  taken  from  us  —  our  volition  is  gone.  If 
the  gentleman  be  correct,  we  are  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry : 
for  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  adopt 
a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  —  according  to  his  doctrine,  we  are  not 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  system,  but  must  yield  it 
our  support     Here,  sir,  I  join  issue  with  that  gentleman.     What,  sir,  ia 
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the  end  of  all  legislation  ?  Is  it  not  the  public  good?  Do  we  come  here 
to  legislate  away  the  rights  and  happiness  of  our  constituents,  or  to  ad- 
vance and  secure  them?  Suppose,  then,  by  carrying  into  effect  a  speci- 
fied power  in  the  Constitution,  we  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  politico 
body ;  will  gentlemen  contend  that  we  are  bound  by  a  blind  fatality,  ana 
compelled  to  act?  Sir,  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  supported  even  by  the 
distinguished  talents  of  that  gentleman.  The  powers  of  this  Constitution 
are  all  addressed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress.  You  are  not  imper- 
atively commanded,  but  authorized  to  act,  if  by  so  acting  the  good  of  the 
country  will  be  promoted. 

Mr.  SERGEANT,  (of  Pennsylvania.)  Why,  it  is  said,  why  not  extend 
the  provisions  to  all  classes  of  the  community?  Why  confine  them  to  a 
single  class  ?  The  answer  is  a  very  plain  one.  The  design  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  vest  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  such  powers 
as  were  necessary  for  national  purposes,  and  to  leave  to  the  states  all 
other  powers.  Trade,  commercial  credit,  and  public  or  national  credit, 
which  is  intimately  allied  to  it,  were  deemed,  and  rightly  deemed,  to  be 
national  concerns  of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  adjustment  of  our 
government,  at  once  national  and  federal,  they  were  intended  to  be  confi- 
ded, and  were  confided,  to  the  care  of  the  public  authority  of  the  nation. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  need  inquire,  whether  the  term  '*  bank- 
ruptcy ''  had  a  definite  meaning,  to  which  we  are  limited,  nor  whether  we 
are  bound  to  follow  the  model  of  the  statutes  of  England,  or  any  state 
bankrupt  laws  that  may  have  existed  here  before  the  Constitution  was 
formed.  For  the  present  purpose,  the  general  spirit  and  scope  of  the 
Constitution  furnish  a  sufficient  guide.  The  design  of  that  instrument 
was  to  occupy  national  ground,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  states. 

Ftbrvary  19,  1818. 

Mr.  MILLS,  (of  Massachusetts.)  Once  establish  the  principle  that  the 
situation  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  that  power 
with  which  the  Constitution  has  vested  you  upon  this  subject,  —  and  whether 
the  prominent  features  of  your  system  shall  be  drawn  from  the  commercial 
code  of  Napoleon,  or  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  will  be  a  mere 
question  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  by  their  relative  merits,  and 
their  analogy  to  your  habits  and  institutions.  Sir,  I  shall  not  stop  here  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  you  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  enough  for  me  to  find  the  power  "  to  establish  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States"  expressly  del- 
egated to  Congress  by  that  instrument,  and  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  require  its  exercise,  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
this  obligation.  Too  long  already  has  this  delegation  of  authority  re- 
mained a  mere  dead  letter  in  that  compact;  and  too  long  have  those,  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  introduced,  called  upon  you  to  give  it  life,  and  ener- 
gy, and  action. 

Are  you  sure  that,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
state  legislatures  have  any  legitimate  authority  to  pass  those  laws?  By 
that  instrument,  it  is  contended.  Congress  alone  have  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  states  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  passing  "  any  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  So  far, 
therefore,  as  these  laws  impugn  either  of  those  provisions,  so  far  they  tran- 
scend the  powers  retained  by  the  states.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  I  wish 
not  to  be  understood  as  giving  an  opinion,  or  attempting  to  sustain  an 
irgnment 
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Mr.  HOPKINSON.  I  have  never  oootended  thai  there  is  u  abnliit% 
indisputable,  constitutional  obligation  on  Congress  to  pass  a  bankropt  law; 
but  1  do  contend  that  it  comes  so  recommended  by  tbe  CooslitatioOy  and 
bj  the  people  who  qpeak  in  and  by  that  Constitution,  that  we  may  not 
disregard  it ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise  that  power,  to  execute  the 
trust,  —  unless,  on  a  full  and  fair  iuTestigation  of  the  subject,  it  shall  be  nin 
wise,  and  injurious  to  the  nation,  to  do  sa  I  do  contend  that  this  high  and 
general  duty  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  on  doubtful  reasons,  on  hypo> 
theiical  arguments,  drawn  altogether  from  a  presumed  abuse  of  the  law ; 
much  less  from  an  indulgence  of  old  prejudices  or  local  views  and  interests. 
It  is  a  great  national  object  of  legislation ;  it  should  be  decided  on  national 
principles ;  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  a  vast  and  valuable  portion  of  tbe 
people  of  thb  country ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  considered  in  relation  to 
those  interests,  and  determined  on  a  fair  comparison  between  the  good  it 
will  certainly  produce  to  this  class,  and  the  evil  it  may  inflict,  if  any,  on 
the  rest  of  the  community.  This  government  is  founded  on  a  compr^ 
miae  of  interests,  and  every  one  has  a  fair  claim  to  attention  and  regard. 

Military  Appropriation  Bill. 

House  of  Rbprbsbvtatitks,  Jiotmmry  4,  1619. 

Mr.  LOWNDES.  He  thought  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  denying 
the  general  power  of  constructing  internal  improvements,  and  yet  voting 
an  appropriation  for  making  any  road  where  there  should  be  a  temporary 
encampment,  6lc.  There  was,  he  conceived,  no  inconsistency  between 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  executive  respecting  the  general  power,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  executive  on  this  subject.  The  propriety  of  making 
specific  appropriations  for  all  objects,  where  it  could  well  be  done,  he  did 
not  deny ;  but  he  was  also  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  pushed  to  an 
improper  extent.  All  appropriations  could  not  be  specific;  but,  after 
making  them  as  minute  as  possible,  and  limiting  the  executive  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  there  would  be  always  some  discretion  left  him.  It  was  prop> 
er,  also,  he  admitted,  where  it  could  be  done,  to  designate  and  fix  the 
place  where  the  public  money  is  to  be  applied  ;  but  this  could  not  in  all 
cases  be  done,  and  he  mentioned  instances  in  which  this  was  lefl  by  law 
to  the  discretion  of  the  executive ;  and  the  present  was  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  this  must  necessarily  be  done. 

SenUnole  War, 

House  of  Rbpresehtatites,  Janumry^Ay  1619. 

Mr.  R.  M.  JOHNSON,  (of  Kentucky.)  As  early  as  1787,  and  farther 
back,  if  it  were  necessary  to  trace,  provisions  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
now  existing  were  enacted  by  the  venerable  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. By  various  statutes,  the  same  provisions  had  been  continued  to  the 
present  day.  The  statute  gave  to  the  President  a  discretionary  power  to 
employ  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  forth  the  militia  to 
repress  Indian  hostility  ;  and  gave  it  to  him  properly  on  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  By  the  Constitution,  the  President  is  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army ;  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
are  executed,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions ;  and  bv  the 
same  instrument  it  is  made  our  duty  to  provide  for  calling  forth  tlie  mi- 
litia, to  be  employed  in  these  objectiB.     That  power  has  been  exert,  sed 
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in  the  manner  which  will  be  shown  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
[Mr.  J.  here  requested  the  clerk  to  read  the  statute  to  which  he  alluded 
and  it  was  read  accordingly.]  Now,  Mr.  J.  said,  he  thought  this  was  a 
declaration  of  war  of  at  least  equal  dignity  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
savages  make  war  against  us,  and  to  the  light  in  which  we  view  them« 
We  treat  them,  it  is  true,  and  we  ought  to  treat  them,  with  humanity ; 
we  have  given  them  privileges  beyond  all  other  nations ;  but  we  reserve 
the  right  to  repel  their  invasions,  and  to  put  to  deatli  murderers  and  vio> 
lators  of  our  peace,  whether  Indians  or  white  men. 

Tariff. 

House  of  REPRESxifTATiVEs,  April  26,  1620. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Sir,  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  existence  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, I  would  not  give  them  unreasonable  encouragement  by  protect* 
ing  duties.  Their  growth  ought  to  be  gradual,  but  sure.  I  beliejve  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  period  highly  favorable  to  their  success. 
But  they  are  the  youngest  and  the  weakest  interest  of  the  state.  Agri- 
culture wants  but  little  or  no  protection  against  the  regulations  of  foreign 
powers.  The  advantages  of  our  position,  and  the  cheapness,  and  abun- 
dance, and  fertility  of  our  land,  afford  to  that  greatest  interest  of  the  state 
almost  all  the  protection  it  wants.  As  it  should  be,  it  is  strong  and  floor- 
ishing ;  or,  if  it  be  not  at  this  moment  prosperous,  it  is  not  because  its 
produce  is  not  ample,  but  because,  depending,  as  we  do,  altogether  upon 
a  foreign  market  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  of  that  produce,  the  foreign 
market  is  glutted.  Our  foreign  trade,  having  almost  exclusively  engrossed 
the  protecting  care  of  government,  wants  no  further  legislative  aid  ;  and 
whatever  depression  it  may  now  experience,  it  is  attributable  to  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  this  government.  The  abundance  of  capital,  indi- 
cated by  the  avidity  with  which  loans  are  sought,  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
five  per  centum  ;  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor ;  and  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  property  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  that  of  agricultural  prod- 
ace,  —  all  concur  favorably  for  domestic  manufactures.  Now,  as  when 
we  arranged  the  existing  tariff,  is  the  auspicious  moment  for  government 
to  step  in  and  cheer  and  countenance  them.  We  did  too  little  then,  and 
I  endeavored  to  warn  this  house  of  the  effects  of  inadequate  protection. 
We  were  called  upon,  at  that  time,  by  the  previous  pledges  we  had  given, 
by  the  inundation  of  foreign  fabrics,  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from 
their  free  admission  afler  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  by  the  lasting 
interests  of  this  country,  to  give  them  efficient  support.  We  did  not  do 
it ;  but  let  us  not  now  repeat  the  error.  Our  great  mistake  has  been  in 
the  irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  measures  of  this  government  upon 
manufacturing  industry.  At  one  period  it  is  stimulated  too  high,  and 
then,  by  an  opposite  course  of  policy,  it  is  precipitated  into  a  condition 
of  depression  too  low.  First,  there  came  the  embargo ;  then  non-inter- 
course, and  other  restrictive  measures  followed  ;  and  finally,  that  greatest 
of  all  stimuli  to  domestic  fabrication,  war.  During  all  that  long  period, 
we  were  adding  to  the  positive  effect  of  the  measures  of  government  all 
the  moral  encouragement  which  results  from  popular  resolves,  legislative 
resolves,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  public  will,  and  the  public  wish 
to  foster  our  home  manufactures,  and  to  render  our  confederacy  independ- 
ent of  foreign  powers.  The  peace  ensued,  and  the  country  was  flooded 
with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries ;  and  we,  forgetting  all  our  promises^ 
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coolly  and  philosophically  talk  of  leaving  things  to  themselTes ;  mikinff 
up  our  deficiency  of  practical  good  sense  by  the  stores  of  learning  whieo 
we  collect  from  theoretical  writers.  I,  too,  sometimes  amase  mystelf  with 
the  visions  of  these  writers;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget,  one  of  the  best  amoog 
them  enjoins  it  upon  a  country  to  protect  its  industry  against  the  inflaenoe 
of  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  foreign  countries,  which  operate 
upon  it. 

Let  us  manifest,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  Congress  does  not  de- 
serve the  reproaches,  which  have  been  cast  on  it,  of  insensibility  to  the 
wants  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

The  Petition  of  Mattheio  Lyon. 

Senate,  Murck^  1821. 

Mr.  SMITH,  (of  South  Carolina.)  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  the  production  of  Congress;  it  is  not  the  property  of  Coo- 
ffress.  It  is  the  production  of  the  people,  and  the  property  of  the  people. 
It  is  their  shield  against  the  abuse  of  powers,  as  well  as  against  the  usur- 
pation of  powers,  both  by  Congress  and  the  judges.  Your  powers  are 
limited.  All  legislative  powers  are  granted  to  Congress,  and  all  judicial 
powers  are  granted  to  the  judges.  You  have,  therefore,  the  power  to  enact 
laws,  but  no  power  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  laws.  It  is  expressly 
and  exclusively  given  to  the  judges  to  construe  the  laws,  and  to  decide 
upon  their  constitutionality.  The  judges  are  an  independent  and  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  government,  deriving  their  authority  from  the  Consti- 
tution, and  not  from  Congress.  They  are  accountable  to  the  flovereign 
people;  and  if  guilty  of  malpractice  in  administering  the  laws,  they  can 
and  ought  to  be  impeached  ;  and  you  are  the  tribunal  before  which  they 
are  to  answer,  but  there  your  powers  cease.  You  have  powers  to  punish 
judges  for  corruption,  but  none  to  revise  or  correct  their  decisions. 

Mr.  S.  added,  within  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  President  Madison,  in  debate  upon  a  proposition  to  incorpo- 
rate the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  of  its 
beingr  unconstitutional.     He  said,  — 

^'  In  making  these  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  he  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
rigfht  to  deny  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  it.  He  had  entertained  this  opinion 
from  the  date  of  the  Constitution.  His  impression  might,  perhaps,  be  the  stronger, 
because  he  well  recollected  that  a  ]>ower  to  grant  charters  to  incorporations  had  been 
proposed  in  the  General  Convention,  and  rejected." 

But  when  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  present  United  States'  Bank  was  sub- 
mitted for  fiis  approval,  and  when  he  could  have  put  it  down  forever,  he 
found  means  to  get  over  all  his  constitutional  scruples,  and  approved 
the  act. 

Missouri    Question. 

House  or  RxpRESEifTATiTES,  Deeemher  13,  1821. 
Mr.  LOWNDES.  The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
admit  states  in  the  broadest  terms.  The  high  privileges  which  it  is  an- 
tnorized  to  impart  may  commence  instantly,  and  extend  through  all  future 
time.  When  the  convenience  of  a  territory  required  that  it  should  become 
a  member  of  the  Union  at  a  future  day,  what  principle  of  the  Consthutioo 
was  opposed  to  this  prospective  admission  ?  Congress  may  raise  armies  : 
has  any  man  ever  suspected  that  this  power  could  not  be  executed  by  giv- 
ing a  prospective,  and  even  a  contingent  authority  Y     Congreas  may  lay 
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taxes  :  may  they  not  be  limited  to  take  effect  some  time  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  ?  Congress  may  institute  inferior  courts :  would  such  an  act 
be  void,  because  its  operation  was  to  commence  from  a  future  day?  void 
because  it  was  not  inconvenient  and  absurd  ?  Run  your  eye  along  the 
whole  list  of  powers  which  are  given  to  the  federal  legislature,  and  you  will 
find  no  countenance  for  the  doctrine  which  would  require  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  will  is  pronounced,  the  object  which  they  are  empow- 
ered to  effect  should  be  instantly  executed.  The  power  of  making  treaties,  ^ 
too,  although  given  to  another  depository,  is  supposed  to  be  pursued, 
although  the  convention  with  a  foreign  state  may  take  effect  from  a  future 
day.  There  is  nothing  plausible  in  the  assertion  which  denies  to  Congress 
the  power  of  admitting  states  by  an  act  which  shall  not  go  into  operation 
for  some  time  after  its  passage.  The  house  would  see,  in  his  subsequent 
observations,  the  importance  of  determining  whether  Congress  had  the 
constitutional  right  of  admitting  states  by  a  prospective  law.  He  need 
not  say  that  this  question  of  right  was  distinct  from  that  of  expediency. 

Bankrupt  Bill, 

House  of  Representatives,  March  12, 1822. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  (of  Pennsylvania.)  It  has  been  urged  that,  as  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  the  power  of  passing  a  bank- 
rupt law,  we  are  bound  to  put  that  power  into  practical  operation,  and  not 
to  suffer  it  to  remain  dormant. 

In  answer  to  this  argument  I  would  reply,  that  power  and  duty  are  very 
different  in  their  nature.  Power  is  optional ;  duty  is  imperative.  The 
language  of  power  is,  that  you  may  ;  that  of  duty,  you  must.  The  Consti- 
tution has,  in  the  same  section  and  in  the  same  terms,  given  to  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war,  to  borrow  money,  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
&c.  Will  any  gentleman,  however,  undertake  to  say  we  are  under  an 
obligation  to  give  life  and  energy  to  these  powers,  by  bringing  them  into 
action  1  Will  it  be  contended,  because  we  possess  the  power  of  declaring 
war  and  of  borrowing  money,  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  em- 
broil ourselves  with  foreign  powers,  or  load  the  country  with  a  national 
debt?  Should  any  individual  act  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  every  thing  which  he  has  the  legal  power  of  doing,  he  would  soon  make 
himself  a  fit  citizen  for  a  madhouse. 

Power,  whether  vested  in  Congress  or  in  an  individual,  necessarily  im- 
plies the  power  of  exercising  the  right  of  a  sound  discretion.  The  Consti- 
tution was  intended  not  only  for  us,  and  for  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
but  for  generations  yet  to  come.  It  has  vested  in  Congress  ample  powers* 
to  be  called  into  action  whenever,  in  their  sound  discretion,  they  believe 
the  interest  or  the  happiness  of  the  people  require  their  exertion.  We 
are,  therefore,  left  to  exercise  our  judgment  on  this  subject,  entirely 
antrammelled  by  any  constitutional  injunction. 

On  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Tariff. 

Senate,  AprVy  1824. 

Mr.  HAYNE.  Will  gentlemen  suffer  me  to  ask  them  to  point  out  to 
me,  if  they  can,  the  power  which  this  government  possesses  to  adopt  a 
system  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  encouraging  particular  branches  of  m- 
dastry  ?  The  power  to  declare  war  may  involve  the  right  of  bringing  into 
existence  the  means  of  national  defence.     But  to  tell  us  we  have  a  right 
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to  resort  to  theoretical  speculatioos,  as  to  the  most  coDrenient  or  profile 
aUe  employments  of  industry,  and  that  you  can,  by  law,  encourage  certan 
pursuits  and  prohibit  others,  is  to  make  this  not  merely  a  consoitdatedy  but 
an  unlimited  government  If  you  can  control  and  direct  any,  why  not  ail 
the  pursuits  of  your  citizens  ?  And  if  all,  where  is  the  limitation  to  your 
authority  ?  Gentlemen  surely  forget  that  the  supreme  power  is  not  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  They  do  not  remember  that  the  several 
states  are  free  and  independent  sovereignties,  and  that  all  power  not  ei- 
pressly  granted  to  the  federal  government  is  reserved  to  the  people  of 
those  sovereignties.  When  I  say  expressly  delegated,  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  no  power  can  be  exercised  by  Congress  which  is  not  expressly 
granted,  or  which  is  not  clearly  incident  to  such  a  grant  Now,  when  we 
call  upon  gentlemen  to  show  their  authority,  they  tell  us  it  is  derived  from 
the  authority  to  "  regulate  commerce."  But  are  rtgulatifm  and  annikikh 
Hm%  synonymous  terms  ?  Does  one  include  the  other  t  Or  are  they  not 
rather  op]K)sites,  and  does  not  the  very  idea  of  regulation  exclude  that  of 
destruction  1  I  rejoice,  sir,  to  find  that  gentlemen  refer  us  to  commerce ; 
for  the  very  clause  which  expressly  confers  the  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce, by  saying  nothing  of  the  regulation  of  manufactures,  or  of  agricul- 
ture, or  iiome  industry,  seems  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  put  beyond  our  control,  and  to  be  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  states 
respectively. 

But  our  opponents  gravely  inform  us  that  this  is  a  bill  to  levy  imposts, 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  within  the  very  Utter  of  the  Constitution.  True 
sir,  if  imposts  were  the  end  and  aim  of  the  bill.  But,  surely,  gentlemen 
will  not  attempt  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  spirit,  by  an  adherence  to 
the  letter,  of  the  Constitution.  Will  they  contend  that  we  could,  by  law, 
adopt  and  enforce  the  Chinese  policy,  and,  by  virtue  of  our  authority  to 
regulate  commerce,  interdict  all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  ?  And 
if  you  could  not  do  that  directly,  can  you  accomplish  the  same  thing  in- 
directly, by  levying  such  imposts  as  will  produce  the  same  result?  It 
may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  exact  line  which  divides  the  lawful  exercise 
from  the  abuse  of  authority  —  where  regulation  ceases,  and  unconstitu- 
tional prohibition  begins.  But  it  is  certain,  if  you  have  a  right  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  cottons,  and  woollens,  and  cotton  bagging,  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  you  may,  whenever  you  please, 
prohibit  importations,  and  shut  up  your  ports  entirely.  An  embargo  can 
only  be  justified  as  a  branch  of  the  war  power,  and  I  think  no  one  will 
contend,  at  this  day,  that  a  general  and  perpetual  embargo  could  be  law- 
fully laid.  If  it  be  sufficient  to  adhere  to  the  letter  without  regard  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  if  we  may  use  a  power  granted  for 
one  purpose  for  the  accomplishment  of  another  and  very  different  purpose, 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  constitution  on  parchment  is  worth  nothing. 

Orders  of  nobility,  and  a  church  establishment,  might  be  created  even 
under  the  power  to  raise  armies.  We  are  informed  that  in  Russia  military 
titles  alone  confer  civil  rank,  and  all  the  departments  of  the  government 
are  filled  with  generals  and  colonels,  entitled  to  rank,  and  to  pay,  without 
actual  command  or  liability  to  service.  Now,  suppose  we  were  to  follow 
the  example  of  Russia,  and  should  give  rank  and  pay  to  a  certain  number 
of  generals  and  chaplains,  with  total  or  qualified  exemption  from  ser* 
vice ;  might  we  not  easily  build  up  orders  of  nobility,  and  a  church 
establishment  ?  Sir,  this  government  was  never  established  for  the  purposs 
of  divesting  the  states  of  their  sovereignty;  and  I  fear  it  cannot  loag 
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exist,  if  the  system,  of  which  this  bill  is  the  fbandatioo,  shall  be  steadil? 
parsned  to  the  total  destruction  of  fbrei^  commerce,  and  the  ruin  of  all 
who  are  connected  with  it.  Sir,  it  is  my  most  sober  and  deliberate  opinion, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  no  more  power  to  pass  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  indirectly  compelling  any  portion  of  the  peo 
pie  to  engage  in  manufactures,  than  they  have  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or 
to  establish  the  inquisition.  I  will  invoke  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
while  we  yet  pause  on  the  brink  of  this  mighty  danger,  in  the  name  of 
Liberty  and  the  Constitution,  to  examine  this  question,  carefully  and  can- 
didly; and  if  they  shall  search  in  vain,  in  our  great  charter,  for  power  to 
pass  this  bill,  they  must  surely  suffer  it  to  perish. 

I  must  be  permitted,  while  on  this  topic,  to  declare  that,  however  this 
bill  may  be  modified,  still  the  system  is  one  against  which  we  feel  oar- 
selves  constrained,  in  behalf  of  those  we  represent,  to  enter  our  most 
solemn  protest.  Considering  this  scheme  of  promoting  certain  employ* 
ments,  at  the  expense  of  others,  as  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  -» 
viewing  prohibition  as  the  means,  and  the  destruction  of  all  foreign  com- 
merce the  end  of  this  policy, — I  take  this  occasion  to  declare,  that  we 
shall  feel  ourselves  fully  justified  in  embracing  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  repealing  all  such  laws  as  may  be  passed  for  the  promotion  of  these 
objects.  Whatever  interests  may  grow  up  under  this  bill,  and  whatever 
capital  may  be  invested,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  will 
not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  maintain  the  system  ;  and  if  capitalists  will, 
in  the  face  of  our  protests,  and  in  defiance  of  our  solemn  warnings,  invest 
their  fortunes  in  pursuits  made  profitable  at  our  expense,  on  their  own  heads 
be  the  consequences  of  their  folly.  This  system  is  in  its  very  nature  pro- 
gressive. Grant  what  you  may  now,  the  manufacturers  will  never  be 
satisfied ;  do  what  you  may  for  them,  the  advocates  of  home  industry  will 
never  be  content,  until  every  article  imported  from  abroad,  which  comes 
into  competition  with  any  thing  made  at  home,  shall  be  prohibited  —  un- 
til, in  short,  foreign  commerce  shall  be  entirely  cut  off. 

Internal  Improvement,  —  Dismal   Swamp   Canal. 

Senate,  May,  1824. 

Mr.  VAN  BUREN.  He  would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  for  he  did  not  be- 
lieve  that  this  government  possessed  the  constitutional  power  to  make 
these  canals,  or  to  grant  money  to  make  them.  •  •  *  If  he  believed 
in  the  power  of  the  government  to  grant  money  for  this  purpose,  the  present 
mode  would  be  the  last  one  he  should  think  of  adopting.  If  there  was 
any  grant  of  money,  at  all,  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  direct.  Where 
aid  was  granted  in  the  mode  now  proposed,  abuses  would  creep  in,  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  deception  would  be  practised.  In  the  state  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Van  Buren  said,  they  had  had  full  experience  of  this,  in 
the  application  for  charters  for  banks.  Plausible  pretences  were  set  up, 
that  the  state  would  be  thereby  benefited,  till  these  practices  became  so 
numerous,  that,  in  the  end,  public  opinion  was  decidedly  against  them ; 
and  the  last  legislature,  to  their  honor,  had  refused  all  applications  of  this 
description.  •  •  •  As  to  the  question  (of  constitutionality)  being  set- 
tled, he  should  protest  against  the  admission  of  such  a  doctrine ;  and 
he  should  resist,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  idea  that  the  acts  of 
this  Congress  were  to  bind  him  and  his  constituents  hereafter. 

iVb^e.— Mr.  Van  Buren  is  by  do  means  certain  that,  in  this  respeet,  he 
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himself  has  been  altogether  without  fault.  At  the  very  first  session  after 
be  came  into  the  Senate,  the  knowledge  of  the  perpetual  drain  that  tht 
Cumberland  road  was  destined  to  prove  upon  the  public  treasury  unleaa 
some  means  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  go,  at  all 
tiroes,  as  far  as  he  could  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  to  aid  in  the 
improvement,  and  promote  the  prosperity,  of  the  western  country,  had  ii^ 
duced  him,  without  full  examination,  to  vote  for  a  provision  authorizing 
the  collection  of  toll  on  this  road.  The  afiair  of  the  Cumberland  road,  in 
respect  to  its  reference  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  this  government,  is 
a  matter  entirely  sui  generis.  It  was  authorized  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  grew  out  of  the  disposition  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  through  which  it  passed.  He  has  never  heard  an  explanation 
of  the  subject  (although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  constant  reference)  that 
has  been  satisfactory  to  his  mind.  All  that  he  can  say  is,  that,  if  the 
question  were  again  presented  to  him,  he  would  vote  against  it,  and  that 
his  regret  for  having  done  otherwise  would  be  greater,  had  not  Mr.  Mon> 
roe  —  much  to  his  credit  —  put  his  veto  upon  the  bill,  and  were  it  not  the 
only  vote,  in  the  course  of  a  seven  years'  service,  which  the  most  fastidi- 
ous  critic  can  torture  into  an  inconsistency  with  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Van  Buren  professed  to  maintain,  and  in  the  justice  of  which  he  is  every 
day  more  and  more  confirmed. 

Judiciary. 

House  of  Representatives,  JamuoAf  10,  182S. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  In  defining  the  power  of  Congress,  the  Constitution 
says,  it  shall  extend  to  the  defining  and  punishing  of  piracies  and  felonies 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations.  Whether  the 
Constitution  uses  the  term  **  high  seas''  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  or 
in  a  sense  more  enlarged,  is  not  material.  The  Constitution  throughout, 
in  distributing  legislative  power,  has  reference  to  its  judicial  exercise,  and 
so,  in  distributing  judicial  power,  has  respect  to  the  legislature.  Congress 
may  provide  by  law  for  the  punishment,  but  it  cannot  punish.  Now,  it 
says  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion; and  it  has  lately  been  argued  that,  as  soon  as  a  judicial  system 
is  organized,  it  had  maritime  jurisdiction  at  once,  by  the  Constitution, 
without  any  law  to  that  effect ;  but  I  do  not  agree  to  this  doctrine,  and  1 
am  very  sure  that  such  has  not  been  the  practice  of  our  government,  from 
its  origin,  in  1789,  till  now. 

The  Constitution  defines  what  shall  be  the  objects  of  judicial  power, 
and  it  establishes  only  a  Supreme  Court ;  but  in  the  subordinate  courts, 
the  jurisdiction  they  shall  exercise  must  be  defined  by  Congress :  the  de> 
fining  of  it  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  those  courts.  The  judicial 
power  is  indeed  granted  by  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
exercised  till  Congress  establishes  the  courts  by  which  it  is  to  be  so  exer- 
cised. And  I  hold  there  is  still  a  residuum  of  judicial  power,  which 
has  been  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  not  yet  exercised,  viz.,  for  the 

Eunishment  of  crimes  committed  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the 
fnited  States'  courts,  and  yet  not  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
states.  So  the  Constitution  says  that  the  federal  courts  shall  have  juri^ 
diction  of  all  civil  cases  between  citizens  of  different  states ;  and  yet 
the  law  restricts  this  jurisdiction  in  many  respects  —  as  to  the  amount  sued 
for,  6lc.    There  is  a  mass  of  power  intrusted  to  Congress ;  but  Coogresi 
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has  not  granted  it  all  to  specific  courts,  and  therefore  the  courts  do  not 
exercise  it  The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  legislative  power  in  ail 
cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  from  whence  has  occurred  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  circumstances — that  causes  of  revenue  have  become 
cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  *  *  * 

'  Many  things  are  directed  to  be  punished,  in  the  act  of  1800,  on  the  high 
seas,  which  are  neither  piracies  nor  felonies,  although  the  Constitution, 
speaking  of  the  judicial  power,  restricts  it  to  piracies  and  felonies,  which 
would  infer  that  the  Constitution  was  then  held  to  grant  larger  power  by 
the  other  clause. 

Internal  Improvement 

January  18,  1825. 
Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  he  had  hitherto  uniformly,  but  silently,  op- 
posed  measures  of  this  character,  only  from  a  doubt  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  federal  government.  He  had,  however,  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  question ;  and,  afler  mature  deliberation,  he  had  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  a  government,  enjoying  the  entire  post-road  and  mili- 
tary powers  of  this  Union,  could  not  constitutionally  construct  a  road  or  a  . 
canal,  then  it  had  no  incidental  power  whatever.  He  had,  accordingly, 
for  the  first  time,  given  his  vote  in  favor  of  a  subscription  to  the  Chesi^ 
peake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

February  13,  1826. 
Mr.  BERRIEN  said,  as  to  the  general  right,  asserted  for  the  Union,  to 
make  roads  through  all  the  Indian  countries,  against  such  a  doctrine  he 
should  desire  to  protest.  He  would  draw  a  distinction  between  those 
lands  of  Indians  living  within  limits  of  the  states  which  came  into  the  con- 
federation, with  certain  chartered  limits,  and  those  living  within  states 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  had  no  limits,  and 
whose  limits  were  only  defined  by  the  laws  regulating  their  admission  into 
the  Union. 

Bankruptcy, 

Sevate,  January,  1626. 

Mr.  VAN  BUREN.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
they  [bankruptcy  and  insolvent  laws]  were  known  and  distinguished,  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  as  aistinct  systems  —  the  one  having  for 
its  object  to  afford  a  summary  and  speedy  remedy  for  creditors  against 
fraudulent  or  failing  traders;  the  other  affording  relief  to  insolvent  debtors 
of  all  denominations.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  said, 
had  clothed  the  national  legislature  with  power  to  establish  the  former, 
and  had  lefl  the  right  to  pass,  and  the  duty  of  establishing,  the  latter, 
upon  the  state  governments.  The  93d  section  of  this  bill,  he  said,  was, 
upon  any  definition  that  might  be  given  of  the  different  terms,  an  insol- 
vent law.  If  it  passed,  —  that  is,  if  Congress  had  the  constitutional  pow- 
er to  pass  it,  —  the  states  had  no  right  to  pass  any  law  upon  the  subject 
of  insolvency ;  not  even  to  authorize  the  discharge  of  debtors  imprisoned 
upon  a  process  issuing  out  of  their  own  courts,  otherwise  than  as  it'  might 
suit  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  Congress  to  permit.  There  was,  he 
said,  no  middle  ground.  If  the  partition  wall  between  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  was  once  broken  down,  all  state  legislation  was  subjected  to 
the  absolute  and  arbitrary  supervision  of  Congress.  He  did  not  beliere 
that  such  was  the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.     He  did  not 
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believe  that  such  was  the  Constitution.  He  therefore  objected  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  section  referred  to.  He  had 
before  said  that  he  rose  to  explain,  not  to  discuss,  and  be  would  noc  de- 
part from  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  He  would  ther^ 
fore  only  add,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  provision  contained  in  the  98d 
section  was  not  within  the  reasons  which  induced  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  vest  this  power  of  establishing  uniform  laws  on  the  9ub[ecl 
of  bankruptcies  in  Congress ;  that  it  was  a  power  which  never  ought  to 
be,  or  to  have  been,  vested  in  Congress ;  that  it  could  only  be  welt  and 
successfully  executed  by  the  states,  where  those  who  made  the  Constitu- 
tion had  lefl  it ;  that  its  exercise  would  operate  most  injuriously  upon  the 
system  which  governed  the  Union  and  the  states  separately  :  those  mis 
chiefs  would,  among  other  things,  consist  in  an  injurious  extension  of  the 
patronage  of  the  federal  government,  and  an  insupportable  enlargement 
of  the  range  of  its  judicial  power. 

Florida  Canal. 

February  14,  1826. 

Mr.  BRANCH  perfectly  coincided  with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
(Mr.  White.)  Doubting  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  United  States 
to  cut  roads  and  canals  through  he  states,  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from 
exercising  it ;  but  as  regarded  the  territory,  the  objection  did  not  seem 
to  exist ;  for  not  only  had  Congress  the  right  to  make  this  appropriation 
tor  a  road  through  the  Indian  country,  acquired  by  treaty  before  it  came 
into  the  Union,  but  it  was  an  obligation  on  the  general  government  to 
complete  the  work  it  had  commenced,  and  he  had  therefore  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  ROWAN.  In  the  general  government,  they  were,  Mr.  R.  said, 
to  look  into  the  Constitution  for  all  the  power  they  possessed.  There  was 
no  such  power  given  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  he  believed,  with  deference 
to  the  opinion  entertained,  that  to  convey  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
was  incompatible  with  what  was  the  acknowledged  power  of  the  states. 
There  was  no  power  given  to  expend  money  in  roads  and  canals  in  the 
states  ;  there  was  no  such  power  specifically  given  to  the  United  States ; 
and  when  once  it  was  settled  in  this  house  that  power  could  be  derived 
to  this  government  by  construction,  you  have  discovered  the  means  by 
which  the  whole  power  of  a  state  might  be  frittered  down  and  annihilated. 

On  tJie  Constitutional  Power  of  the  President  to  originate  the 

Appointment  of  a  Foreign  Minister, 

Senate,  March^  1826. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  By  the  Constitution,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ap- 
point, ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
supreme  courts,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  therein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished' by  law.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  appointing  power  does  not  in- 
clude the  power  to  create  the  office ;  in  other  words,  that  the  office  to 
which  the  appointee  is  nominated  must  be  previously  created  by  law.  If 
an  appointment  be  to  an  office  to  be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  thi 
United  States  or  its  territories,  it  must  be  to  one  which  exists,  and  has 
been  created  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States.    If  to  an  office 
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which  is  to  be  exercised  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  dominions  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  it  must  be  to  one  which  exists,  and 
is  recognized  by  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  or  which  is 
specially  created  by  positive  and  particular  pacts  and  conventions.  The 
limitation  in  the  latter  case  results  not  only  from  the  fundamental  law  of 
this  government,  but  from  the  exclusive  dominion,  within  his  own  territo- 
ries, of  the  sovereign  within  whose  territories  this  minister  is  to  exercise 
his  functions.  That  sovereign  is  bound,  as  a  member  of  the  great  family 
of  nations,  to  recognize  as  legitimate  an  appointment  which  is  consonant 
to  the  code  of  international  law,  and  of  course  to  acknowledge  one  which, 
by  express  convention,  he  has  stipulated  ;  but  this  is  the  extent  of  his  ob- 
ligation, and  consequently  the  limit  of  the  appointing  power  under  oar 
Constitution. 

Let  us  look  to  the  first  of  these  propositions.  Is  it  within  the  ''  consti- 
tutional competency  "  of  the  President  to  appoint  to  an  ofRce  the  functions 
of  which  are  to  be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  which 
office  has  not  been  created  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  Take  an 
example.  The  President  deems  it  expedient  to  establish  a  home  depart- 
ment. Is  there  any  one  sufficiently  absurd  to  assert  that  he  has  a  right, 
ex  mero  motu,  or  even  with  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  to  ap- 
point a  secretary  for  that  department  —  to  assign  to  him  certain  specific 
duties,  and  then  to  call  on  Congress  for  the  requisite  appropriation,  to 
compensate  his  services  ?  —  to  imagine  that  the  acts  of  such  an  officer 
would  be  valid,  or  that  his  attestations  would  be  respected  by  our  judi- 
cial tribunals  ? 

Before  the  passing  of  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  organization  of  a  newly- 
acquired  territory,  and  the  creation,  by  that  act,  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  officers  deemed  necessary  for  its  government,  is  it 
within  the  '*  constitutional  competency  "  of  the  President,  aided  even,  as 
before,  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  an  officer  or  officers  to  ex- 
ercise all  or  either  of  these  functions  ?  The  proposition  is  believed  to  be 
too  clear  for  argument. 

Within  the  United  States,  the  office  must  be  created  by  law  before  the 
appointing  power  can  be  called  into  action.  Why  should  a  different  rule 
prevail  without  ?  The  law  of  nations  operates  on  this  government,  in  its 
intercourse  with  other  sovereignties,  as  the  municipal  law  does  in  its  ac- 
tion on  its  own  citizens.  In  this  case,  then,  the  law  of  nations,  as  in  the 
other  the  municipal  law,  must  have  created  the  office,  before  the  power 
of  appointment  can  exist.  Now,  the  law  of  nations  does  recognize  am- 
bassadors and  other  ministers,  in  the  intercourse  between  sovereigns.  But 
this  law  does  no  where  recognize  the  right  of  a  congress  of  ministers  to 
receive  an  embassy.  The  right  to  receive,  and  the  right  to  send,  a  min- 
ister, are  co-relative.  The  one  does  not  exist  without  the  other.  A  con* 
gress  of  ministers  is  not  authorized  to  receive  an  ambassador,  unless  it  is 
authorized  to  send  one.  Who  will  assert,  for  the  congress  of  Panama,  the 
right  to  exercise  the  latter  power? 

A  sovereign  cannot,  then,  be  represented  in  a  congress  of  ministers, 
otherwise  than  by  a  deputy,  who  becomes  a  member  of  that  congress 
He  is  not  an  ambassador  to  that  congress,  but  is  himself  a  constituent  part 
of  it.  He  is  not  accredited  to  any  particular  power,  but  is  commissioned 
as  one  of  a  number  of  deputies  who  are  collectively  to  compose  the  con- 
gress. How  are  these  deputies  created  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  From 
Ae  necessity  of  the  thing,  it  must  be  by  conventions  or  treaties  between 
VOL.    IV.  61  41 
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the  refvpective  powers  who  are  to  be  represented  by  those  dqHitiet.  Ib 
this  manner  the  congress  at  Verona  was  created  by  the  treaty  of  ParisL 
The  deputies  who  appeared  there  were  called  into  existence  by  the  express 
stipulations  of  that  treaty.  So,  too,  in  the  congress  of  Panama,  the  office 
of  deputy  to  that  congress  is  created  by  the  special  provisions  of  the  trea- 
ties between  the  several  powers  who  are  to  be  represented  there. 

The  result  of  what  has  been  said  is  this :  The  office  of  a  deputy  to  an 
international  congress  does  not  exist  permanently  under  the  law  of  nations, 
but  is  the  ofl&pring  of  particular  convention  —  and  this  of  necessity,  because 
the  congress  itself  is  not  preexisting,  but  is  the  creature  of  treaty ;  and 
the  treaty  which  creates  the  congress  stipulates  also  for  the  appointment 
of  the  deputies  of  whom  it  is  to  be  composed.  Then  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  authorizes  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  or  other 
ministers,  cannot  be  invoked  to  sustain  this  nomination,  because  a  deputy 
to  a  congress  is  not  a  minister  existing  by  force  of  the  law  of  nations,  but 
created  by  particular  conventions  between  the  powers  represented  in  that 
congress ;  and  we  have  no  such  conventions  with  the  powers  represented 
in  the  congress  of  Panama.  Consequently,  as  to  us,  the  office  of  minister 
or  deputy  to  that  congress  does  not  exist,  not  being  derived  from  the  law 
of  nations,  nor  provided  for  by  any  convention.  A  very  simple  view  of 
the  subject  seems  to  be  decisive.  Could  the  President  have  sent  ministers 
to  the  congress  of  Panama  uninvited  by  the  powers  represented  there? 
Could  he,  without  such  invitation,  have  required  such  ministers  to  be  ac- 
credited by  that  congress?  Would  a  refusal  to  receive  them  have  fur- 
nished just  ground  of  complaint?  If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the 
negative,  as  I  presume  they  must  be,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  :  the  office 
exists  only  by  force  of  the  invitation. 

Unless,  then,  the  mere  invitation  of  a  foreign  nation  is  competent  to 
create  an  office,  and  thus  to  call  into  action  the  appointing  power  of  the 
President,  —  unless  this  appointing  power  includes  the  povier  to  create 
the  office,  which  we  have  seen  that  it  does  not,  —  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  ministers  to  the  congress  of  Panama  cannot  be  valid,  nor  can 
it  be  rendered  so  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
nor  by  any  power  short  of  that  which  is  competent  to  create  the  office ; 
and  that,  we  have  seen,  is  the  treaty-making  power.  The  President  can 
appoint  a  minister  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  because  such  an  office 
exists  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  object  of 
the  appointing  power  ;  and  he  may  instruct  such  minister  to  communicate 
with  the  congress  of  Panama ;  but  he  cannot  appoint  a  minister  to  take  a 
seat  in  that  congress,  because  we  have  no  conventions  with  the  powers 
represented  there,  by  which,  as  to  us,  the  office  is  created  ;  nor  can  he 
send  a  minister,  as  an  ambassador  or  legate,  to  that  congress,  because  the 
congress,  as  such,  has  not  the  rights  of  embassy.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is 
mere  form,  the  answer  is  obvious :  form  becomes  substance  in  this  case, 
by  force  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  requires  the  assent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  while  a  bare  majority  is 
sufficient  to  give  effect  to  an  exercise  of  the  appointing  power. 

Let  us  consider  this  question,  for  a  moment,  freed  from  the  prejudices 
which  operate  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  If  the  states 
represented  in  the  congress  of  Vienna  or  Verona,  or  the  Holy  Alliance, 
had  given  us  an  invitation  to  be  represented  there,  apart  from  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  measure,  could  it  have  been  within  the  *'  constitutional  com- 
petency "  of  the  President  to  have  sent  ministers  to  take  their  seats  in 
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either  of  those  assemblies  ?  If  the  nations  of  Europe  should,  bj  treaties, 
provide  for  a  congress  to  devise  the  means  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
of  resisting  the  extortions  of  the  Barbary  powers,  or  of  suppressing  tne 
piracies  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  could  the  President,  the  United  States 
not  being  parties  to  those  treaties,  of  his  own  mere  will,  make  us  members 
of  that  congress,  by  sending  deputies  to  represent  us  there  ?  The  question 
is  proposed  in  this  form,  because  our  ministers  would,  of  necessity,  if  re- 
ceived at  all,  be  members,  and  not  ambassadors,  since  such  a  congress  is 
neither  competent  to  send  or  to  receive  an  embassy. 

Why,  then,  in  the  creation  of  this  office  of  deputy  or  minister  to  the 
congress  of  Panama,  was  not  the  constitutional  organ,  the  treaty-making 
power,  resorted  to  ?  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  course  is 
obvious,  I  think,  in  the  recorded  votes  of  the  Senate,  on  the  preliminary 
questions  which  have  arisen.  The  object  could  not  have  been  effected. 
Two  thirds  of  the  Senate  could  not  have  been  obtained.  The  office  would 
not  have  had  existence ;  or  the  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate 
powers,  would  have  so  modified  the  treaty,  as  to  have  limited  the  functions 
of  the  ministers  to  those  objects  of  which  they  would  have  approved. 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  The  theory  of  our  Constitution  charges  the  executive 
with  the  care  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  of  the  public  interest  connected 
therewith :  it  supposes  him  intimately  acquainted  with  all  those  interests, 
and  therefore  possessed  of  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
measures  conducive  to  their  advancement.  This  opinion,  though  not 
binding  as  authority,  is  yet,  I  think,  entitled  to  much  weight,  as  well  as  to 
much  respect,  in  our  deliberations.  We  have  the  executive  opinion  in  this 
case,  under  circumstances  that  entitle  it  to  peculiar  consideration.  The 
credit  of  the  government,  in  the  estimation  of  all  those  nations,  is  in  a 
degree  connected  with  the  adoption  of  this  measure ;  and  that  estimation 
ought  not,  'iTL  my  opinion,  lightly  to  be.  forfeited,  nor  unnecessarily  im- 
paired. 

On  Slavery,  [Panama  Mission.] 

Sf.itatr,  March  J  1826. 
Mr.  HAYNE.  The  question  of  slavery  is  one,  in  all  its  bearings,  of 
extreme  delicacy ;  and  concerning  which  I  know  of  but  a  single  wise  and 
safe  rule,  either  for  the  states  in  which  it  exists  or  for4he  Union.  It  must 
be  considered  and  treated  entirely  as  a  domestic  question.  With 
respect  to  foreign  nations,  the  language  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be, 
that  it  concerns  the  peace  of  our  own  political  family,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  permit  it  to  be  touched ;  and  in  respect  to  the  slave-holdin«;  states, 
the  only  safe  and  constitutional  ground  on  which  they  can  stand,  is,  that 
they  will  not  permit  it  to  be  brought  into  question,  either  by  their  sister 
states  or  by  the  federal  government.  It  is  a  matter  for  ourselves.  To 
touch  it  at  all,  is  to  violate  our  most  sacred  rights  —  to  put  in  jeopardy  our 
dearest  interests  —  the  peace  of  our  country  —  the  safety  of  our  families, 
oar  altars,  and  our  firesides.  Sir,  on  the  question  of  onr  slave  institutions, 
so  often  incidentally  mentioned,  I  will  take  this  opportunity,  once  for  all, 
to  declare,  in  a  few  words,  my  own  feelings  and  opinions.  It  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  always  advert  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  never  except  when 
it  is  forced  upon  me.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  subject  has  been 
forced  upon  our  consideration ;  and  when  called  upon  to  give  my  sanction 
Co  the  discussion,  by  our  ministers,  (in  connection  with  a  foreign  con* 
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fresj,)  of  questions  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  llioee  whcMn 
represent^  1  cannot  consent  to  be  silent  On  the  slaTe  qaestion,  mj 
opinion  is  this :  I  consider  our  rights  in  that  species  of  property  a«  nol 
e?en  open  to  discussion,  either  here  or  elsewhere;  and  in  respect  to  our 
duties,  (imposed  by  our  situation,)  we  are  not  to  be  taught  ihera  by  fona^ 
ics,  religious  or  political.  To  call  into  question  our  rights,  is  grossly  to 
violate  them  ;  to  attempt  to  instruct  us  on  this  subject,  is  to  insult  us ;  to 
dare  to  assail  our  institutions,  is  wantonly  to  invade  our  peace.  Let  me 
solenmly  declare,  once  for  all,  that  the  Southern  States  never  will  permit, 
and  never  can  permit,  any  interference  whatever  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns ;  and  that  the  very  day  on  which  the  unhallowed  attempt  shall  be 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  federal  government,  we  will  consider  our- 
selves as  driven  from  the  Union.  Let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may,  they  never  can  be  worse  than  such  as  must  inevitably  result  from  suffer- 
ing a  rash  and  ignorant  interference  with  our  domestic  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. But  while  I  make  these  declarations,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
I  apprehend  no  such  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights.  I  believe  that 
this  house  is  not  disposed,  and  that  the  great  body  of  our  intelligent  and 
patriotic  fellow-citizens  in  the  other  states  have  no  inclination  whatever,  to 
interfere  with  us.  There  are  parties,  indeed,  composed,  some  of  them,  of 
fanatics,  and  others  of  political  aspirants,  who  are  attempting,  vainly  I 
hope,  to  turn  the  current  of  popular  opinion  against  us.  These  men  have 
done  us  much  harm  already,  and  seem  still  fatally  bent  upon  mischieC 
But  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.  Now,  sir, 
if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  states  not  to  suffer  this  great  question  to  be  touched 
by  the  federal  government,  surely  it  must  be  the  policy  of  this  government, 
exercising  a  paternal  care  over  every  member  of  the  political  family,  not 
to  suffer  foreign  nations  to  interfere  with  it.  It  is  their  imperatii^e  duty  to 
shun  discussion  with  them,  and  to  avoid  all  treaty  stipulations  whatever, 
on  any  point  connected,  directly  or  remotely,  with  this  great  question.  It 
is  a  subject  of  too  delicate  a  nature  —  too  vitally  interesting  to  us  —  to  be 
discussed  abroad.  On  this  subject,  we  committed  an  error  when  we 
entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Colombia  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.     That  error  has  been  happily  corrected. 

The  first  treaty  has  failed,  and  the  second  was  nearly  unanimously 
rejected  by  this  body.  Our  policy,  then,  is  now  firmly  fixed  —  our  course 
is  marked  out.  With  nothing  connected  with  slavery,  can  we  consent  to 
treat  with  other  nations? —  and,  least  of  all,  ought  we  to  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  in  conjunction  with  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments, whose  own  history  affords  an  example  scarcely  less  fatal  to  our 
repose.  Those  governments  have  proclaimed  the  principles  of  "  liberty 
and  equality,"  and  have  marched  to  victory  under  the  banner  of  **  univer- 
sal emancipation.''  You  find  men  of  color  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  in 
their  halls,  and  in  their  executive  departments.  They  are  looking  to  Hayti 
even  now  with  feelings  of  the  strongest  confraternity ;  and  show,  by  the 
very  documents  before  us,  that  they  acknowledge  her  to  be  independent, 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  manifest  to  all  the  world  beside,  that  she 
has  resumed  her  colonial  subjection  to  France.  Sir,  it  is  altc^ether  hope* 
less  that  we  could,  if  we  would,  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  Haytien 
independence  by  the  Spanish  American  states ;  and  I  am  constrained  to 
add,  that  I  must  doubt,  firom  the  instruments  to  be  employed  by  our  gov- 
ernment, whether  they  mean  to  attempt  to  do  so.  We  are  to  send,  it 
fieems,  an  honest  and  respectable  man,  but  a  distinguished  advocate  of  tkt 
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Missouri  restriction —  an  acknowledged  abolitionist — to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  south  at  the  congress  of  Panama.  Our  policy  with  regard  to  Hajti 
is  plain.  We  never  can  acknowledge  her  independence.  Other  stales 
will  do  as  they  please ;  but  let  us  take  the  high  ground,  that  these  ques- 
tions belong  to  a  class  which  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
Union  forbid  us  even  to  discuss.  Let  our  government  direct  all  our  min- 
isters in  South  America  and  Mexico  to  protest  against  the  independence 
of  Hayti.  But  let  us  not  go  into  council  on  the  slave  trade  and  Hayti. 
These  are  subjects  not  to  be  discussed  any  where.  There  is  not  a  nation 
on  the  globe  with  whom  I  would  consult  on  that  subject ;  and  least  of  all, 
the  new  republics. 

Judicial  System. 

Senate,  April  7,  1826. 

Mr.  VAN  BUREN.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  *'  there  exists  not 
upon  this  earth,  and  there  never  did  exist,  a  judicial  tribunal  clothed  with 
powers  so  various  and  so  important  '^  as  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  it,  treaties  and  laws  made  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  are  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress depend  upon  the  courts  for  their  execution,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
the  judge  whether  or  no  such  acts  are  pursuant  to  the  Constitution ^  and 
from  its  judgment  there  is  no  appeal.  Its  veto,  therefore,  may  absolutely 
suspend  nine  tenths  of  the  acts  of  the  national  legislature.  Although  this 
branch  of  its  jurisdiction  is  not  that  which  has  been  most  exercised,  still 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  has  disregarded  acts  of  Congress,  in 
passing  upon  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  refusing  to  perform  duties  re- 
quired of  it  by  the  legislature,  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  no 
right  to  impose  them. 

Not  only  are  the  acts  of  the  national  legislature  subject  to  its  review, 
but  it  stands  as  the  umpire  between  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  general 
and  state  governments.  That  wide  field  of  debatable  ground  between 
those  rival  powers  is  claimed  to  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
dominion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  discharge  of  this  solemn  duty  has 
not  been  unfrequent,  and  certainly  not  uninteresting.  In  virtue  of  this 
power,  we  have  seen  it  holding  for  nought  the  statutes  of  powerful  states, 
which  had  received  the  deliberate  sanction,  not  only  of  tReir  legislatures, 
but  of  their  highest  judicatories,  composed  of  men  venerable  in  years,  of 
unsullied  purity,  and  unrivalled  talents  —  ^atutes,  on  the  faith  of  which 
immense  estates  had  been  invested,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  were  suspended.  You  have  seen  such  statutes  abrogated  by 
the  decision  of  this  court,  and  those  who  had  confided  in  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  state  authorities  pluttged  in  irremediable  ruin — decisions 
final  in  their  efiect,  and  ruinous  in  their  consequences.  I  speak  of  the 
power  of  the  court,  not  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  its  decisions. 
With  that  we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  not  only  sits  in  final  judgment  upon  our  acts,  as 
the  highest  legislative  body  known  to  the  country,  —  it  not  only  claims  to 
be  the  absolute  arbiter  between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  —  bat 
it  exercises  the  same  great  power  between  the  respective  states  forming 
this  great  confederacy,  and  their  oum  citizens.  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  states  are  prohibited  from  passing  **  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contract s^  This  brief  provision  has  given  to  tne  juris 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  tremendous  sweep.     Before  I  proceed  to 
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delineate  its  tendency  and  character,  I  will  take  leave  to  remark  apoo  some 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  relation  to  it  We  all  know  the  serere 
scrutiny  to  which  the  Constitution  was  exposed  —  some  from  their  own 
knowledge,  others  from  different  sources.  We  know  with  what  jealousy, 
with  what  watchfulness,  with  what  scrupulous  care,  its  minutest  prorisioos 
were  examined,  discussed,  resisted,  and  supported,  by  those  who  opposed 
and  those  who  advocated  its  ratification.  But  of  this  highly  consequential 
provision,  this  provision  which  carries  so  great  a  portion  of  all  that  is  val- 
uable in  state  legislation  to  the  feet  of  the  federal  judiciary,  no  complaints 
were  heard,  no  explanation  asked,  no  remonstrances  made.  If  they  were, 
they  have  escaped  my  researches.  It  is  most  mysterious,  if  the  Constito- 
tion  was  then  understood  as  it  now  is,  that  this  was  so.  An  explanation 
of  it  has  been  given  —  how  correct  I  know  not 

The  difficulties  which  existed  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  relative  to 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  known  to  all.  Upon  the  avowed 
ffround  of  retaliation  for  the  refusal  of  England  to  comply  with  the  stipu- 
lation on  her  part,  laws  were  passed,  between  the  years  1783  and  1788, 
by  the  states  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and 
Georgia,  delaying  execution,  liberating  the  body  from  imprisonment  oo 
the  delivery  of  property,  and  admitting  executions  to  be  discharged  in 
pape^  money.  Although  those  laws  were  general  in  their  terms,  applica- 
me  as  well  to  natives  as  to  foreigners,  their  chief  operation  was  upon  the 
British  creditors ;  and  such  was  the  leading  design  of  their  enactment 
England  remonstrated  against  them  as  infractions  of  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty,  that  creditors,  on  either  side,  should  meet  with  no  impediments  to 
the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  debts  previously 
contracted,  and  attempted  to  justify  the  glaring  violations  of  the  treaty,  oo 
her  part,  on  that  ground.  An  animated  discussion  took  place  between 
the  federal  government  and  Great  Britain,  and  between  the  former  and  the 
states  in  question,  upon  the  subject  of  the  laws  referred  to,  their  character 
and  effect.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Constitution  was  formed  and 
ratified.  It  is  supposed  that  the  difficulties,  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  ad- 
justment with  England,  through  the  acts  of  the  state  governments,  sug- 
gested the  insertion  in  the  Constitution  of  the  provision  in  question,  and 
that  it  was  under  a  belief  that  its  chief  application  would  be  to  the  evil 
then  felt,  that  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  subject. 

If  it  be  true  that  such  was  its  object,  and  such  its  supposed  effect,  it 
adds  another  and  a  solemn  proof  to  that  which  all  experience  has  testified, 
of  the  danger  of  adapting  general  provisions  for  the  redress  of  particular 
and  partial  evils.  But  whatever  the  motive  that  led  to  its  insertion,  or  the 
cause  that  induced  so  little  observation  on  its  tendency,  the  fact  of  its 
extensive  operation  is  known  and  acknowledged.  The  prohibition  is  not 
confined  to  express  contracts,  but  includes  such  as  are  implied  by  law, 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  usual 
range  of  state  legislation,  will  at  once  see  how  small  a  portion  of  it  is 
exempt,  under  this  provision,  from  the  supervision  of  the  seven  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  practice  under  it  has  been  in  accordance  with 
4rhat  should  have  been  anticipated. 

There  are  few  states  in  the  Union,  upon  whose  acts  the  seal  of  condem- 
nation has  not,  from  time  to  time,  been  placed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
The  sovereign  authorities  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Keo- 
luckyy  and  Ohio,  have,  in  turn,  been  rebuked  and  silenced,  bj  the  over* 
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raling  authority  of  this  court.  I  must  not  be  understood,  si.%  as  com 
plaining  of  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to 
pass  upon  the  correctness  of  their  decisions.  The  authority  has  been 
given  to  them,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  question  its  exercise.  But  this 
I  will  say  —  that,  if  the  question  of  conferring  it  was  now  presented  for  the 
first  time,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  people  of  the  states  might 
with  safety  be  left  to  their  own  legislatures,  and  the  protection  of  their 
own  courts. 

Add  to  the  immense  powers  of  which  I  have  spoken  those  of  expound- 
ing treaties,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  bear  upon  individuals,  citizens  or  aliens, 
—  of  deciding  controversies  between  the  states  of  the  confederacy  them- 
selves, and  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  states;  and  the  justice  of 
the  remark  will  not  be  questioned,  that  there  is  no  known  judicial  power 
so  transcendently  omnipotent  as  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Lf't  us  now  consider  the  influence  which  this  ought  to  have  upon  our 
legislation.  It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  common  course  of 
nature,  to  expect  that  such  mighty  powers  can  long  continue  to  be  exer^ 
cised,  without  accumulating  a  weight  of  prejudice  that  may,  one  day,  be* 
come  dangerous  to  an  institution  which  all  admit  to  be  of  inestimable 
value.  It  is  true,  as  has  elsewhere  been  said,  with  apparent  triumph,  thai 
the  states  whose  legislative  acts  have  successively  fallen  under  the  inter- 
diction of  the  court  have  excited  little  or  no  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
their  sister  states,  and,  afler  struggling  with  the  giant  strength  of  the  court, 
have  submitted  to  their  fate.  But,  sir,  it  is  feared  that  this  will  not  always 
be  the  cas«e.  Those  who  are  most  ardent  in  their  devotion  to  this  branch 
of  the  government,  knowing  the  feelings  produced  by  these  decisions  in 
those  states  affected  by  them,  —  sensible  that  those  feelings  are  rather  smoth- 
ered, than  abandoned  upon  conviction  of  their  injustice,  —  fear  that,  by 
adding  another  and  another  state  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  think  they 
have  reason  to  complain,  an  accumulation  of  prejudice  may  be  produced, 
that  will  threaten,  if  not  endanger,  the  safety  of  the  institution. 

^prU  11, 1826. 

Mr.  WOODBURY.  The  proposed  bill  not  only  alters  the  system  for 
local  purposes,  by  requiring  the  attendance  of  an  additional  judge  at  the 
Circuit  Court  in  regions  of  country  not  so  populous  as  those  where  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  now  attend,  but  it  alters  the  system  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  by  enlarging  the  Supreme  Court  itself  one  half  its  whole 
original  number ;  by  leaving  its  quorum  so  that  contradictory  decisions 
may  constantly  be  made  without  any  change  in  the  court  itself;  and  by 
increasing  it  to  as  great  an  extent  as  a  majority  of  its  present  quorum,— 
so  that  new  results  may  possibly  be  produced  in  all  its  grand  supervising 
powers  over  each  state,  and  over  the  whole  confederation. 

It  is  thus  that  a  principle  lurks  in  the  last  effect  of  this  great  alteration, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  should  carry  anxiety  and  dismay  into  every 
heart ;  because,  among  other  objections,  it  places  at  the  mercy  of  legisla- 
tive breath,  in  any  moment  of  overheated  excitement,  all  that  is  valuable 
in  any  constitutional  judgment  on  its  records.  We  have  only,  as  in  this 
case,  to  add  a  number  to  any  court  sufficient  to  balance  a  majority  of  its 
quorum,  and,  by  a  union  of  feeling  with  the  appointing  power,  secure 
judges  of  certain  desirable  opinions ;  and  any  political  or  constitutional 
decision  can,  in  the  next  case  which  arises,  be  orertumed.    Erery  securily 
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is  thus  prostrated.  The  system  is  not  extended,  bat  b,  in  principle,  de> 
■trojed ;  for  thus  does  this  increase  open  an  ayenoe  to  a  radical  change  in 
ihe  highest  (unctions  of  one  great  department  of  our  goremroent,  and  a 
department,  too,  of  all  others  the  most  endangered  by  any  change,  because, 
in  its  very  nature,  designed  for  permanency,  indep^idence,  and  firmness, 
amidst  those  tempests  which  at  times  convulse  most  of  the  elements  of 
society. 

Gentlemen  must  perceive  that  I  speak  only  of  the  general  tendency  and 
alarming  character  of  such  an  increase,  without  reference  to  the  motives 
which  have  now  recommended  it.  They  are  doubtless  pure.  But  its 
propriety  is  to  be  tried  by  the  reasons  for  it,  and  not  by  motives.     •     •     • 

If  this  system  is  to  be  extended  to  the  six  new  states,  because  roost 
excellent,  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  an  extension  on  the  So- 
preme  Court  itself,  and  without  regard  to  population  or  expense,  then  why 
not  extend  it  to  every  part  of  the  Union  now  destitute  of  it  ?  When  gen- 
tlemen talk  of  equality  and  broad  American  grounds,  —  when  tbey,  with 
indignation  and  justice,  disdain  sectional  views  and  favoritism, — why 
create  new  circuits  for  the  people  in  these  new  states,  and  not,  at  the  same 
time,  create  them  for  more  than  three  times  as  many  people,  now  destitute 
of  such  circuits,  in  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia? 
For,  if  the  circuit  system  of  itself  be  superior,  and  therefore,  without  re- 

Sird  to  other  circumstances,  is  to  be  extended  to  the  west  and  south-west, 
r  the  safety  and  advantage  of  about  half  a  million  of  people  now  destitute, 
then,  surely,  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  in  the  three  great  Atlantic 
•lates,  are  equally  entitled  to  its  security  and  blessings. 

Disposal  of  the  Public  Lands. 

Skic ATE,  Mmy^  1826. 

Mr.  VAN  BUREN  said,  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  was  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  interesting,  and  would  occupy  much  time  in  legisla- 
tion. It  extended  the  patronage  of  the  government  over  the  states  in 
which  they  were  situated  to  a  great  extent ;  it  subjected  them  to  an  un- 
wise and  unprofitable  dependence  on  the  federal  government.  •  •  • 
No  man  could  render  the  country  a  greater  service  than  he  who  should 
devise  some  plan  by  which  the  United  States  might  be  relieved  from  the 
ownership  of  this  property,  by  some  equitable  mode.  He  would  vote  for 
a  proposition  to  vest  the  lands  in  the  states  in  which  they  stood,  on  some 
just  and  equitable  terms,  as  related  to  the  other  states  in  the  confederacy. 
He  hoped  that,  after  having  full  information  on  the  subject,  they  would 
be  able  to  effect  that  great  object.  He  believed  that,  if  those  lands  were 
di^osed  of  at  once  to  the  several  states,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

Presidential  Election, 

Sevate,  1P96. 

Mr.  VAN  BUREN.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  reprt- 
aentation  of  each  state  in  the  general  government  was  equal.  The  Union 
was  in  all  respects  purely  federal,  a  league  of  sovereign  states  upon  equal 
terms.  To  remedy  certain  defects,  by  supplying  certain  powers,  the  Coiv 
Tention  which  framed  the  present  Constitution  was  called.  That  Conven- 
tion, it  is  now  well  known,  was  immediately  divided  into  parties,  on  the 
interesting  queatioo  of  the  extent  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  new  govern* 


ment  —  whetlier  it  should  he  federal  or  national;  whether  dependent  up* 
OQ  or  indcffndent  of  the  state  governments.  It  is  equally  well  known  that 
that  point,  after  having  several  times  arrested  the  proceedings  of  the  Coin 
vention,  and  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  Confederation,  subsequently 
divided  the  people  of  the  states  on  the  question  of  ratification.  He  migm 
add  that,  with  the  superadded  question  of  what  powers  have  been  giveo 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  federal  government,  to  the  agitation  of  which 
the  feelings  which  sprang  out  in  the  Convention  greatly  contributed,  it 
had  continued  to  divide  the  people  of  this  country  down  to  the  present 
period.  The  party  in  the  Convention  in  favor  of  a  more  energetic  govera- 
ment,  being  unable  to  carry,  or,  if  able,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  success 
of  the  plan  with  the  states,  a  middle  course  was  agreed  upon.  That  was, 
that  the  government  should  be  neither  federal  nor  national,  but  a  mixture 
of  both ;  that  of  the  legislative  department,  one  branch  —  the  power  of 
representation  —  should  be  wholly  national,  and  the  other  —  the  Senate 
—  wholly  federal ;  that,  in  the  choice  of  the  executive,  both  interests 
should  be  regarded,  and  that  the  judicial  should  be  organized  by  the 
other  two.  But,  to  quiet  effectually  the  apprehensions  of  the  advocates 
for  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  states,  it  was  provided  that  the  genenl 
government  should  be  made  entirely  dependent,  for  its  continuance,  on 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  state  governments.  Hence  it  was  decided 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  apportioned  among  the  stateSi 
with  reference  to  their  population,  and  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  power 
was  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  and  secure  their  choice,  independent  of 
and  beyond  the  control  of  the  state  governments.  That  the  Senate  should 
be  chosen  exclusively  by  the  state  legislatures ;  and  that  the  choice  of  the 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  although  the  principle  of  their 
'apportionment  was  established  by  the  Constitution,  should,  in  all  respectSi 
except  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  of  their  meeting,  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

On  reference  to  the.  proceedings  of  the  state  conventions,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  several  of  the  states,  the  control  by  Congress  over  the  choice 
of  representatives  merely,  was  strongly  remonstrated  against ;  that  amend- 
ments were  proposed  for  its  qualification  by  the  states  of  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York ;  that  most  of  them  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  standing 
instruction  to  their  delegates  in  Congress,  to  endeavor  to  effect  that  and 
other  amendments  proposed.  The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  to  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  alluded,  would,  if  adopted, 
break  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  dependency  of  the  general  upon 
the  state  governments.  It  would  surrender  to  the  general  government  all 
control  over  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  by  placing  the 
choice  of  electors  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  representatives.  It 
would  at  this  time  be  premature  to  go  into  a  minute  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  alluded  to,  to  show  that  such  would  be  its  e^ 
fects.  Upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  such  would  be  its  con- 
struction ;  that  it  does  in  substance  what  another  proponition  upon  their 
table,  origrinating  in  the  other  house,  does  in  words.  But  even  were  there 
doubt  upon  that  subject,  that  doubt  should  be  removed  by  an  express  pro* 
vision,  reserving  to  the  states  their  present  control  over  the  election,  ex- 
cept as  to  what  is  particularly  provided  for  in  the  resolution  now  proposed 
If  it  is  fit  to  take  from  the  states  their  control  over  the  choice  of  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  give  it  to  the  federal  government, 

VOL,  IV.  62 
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it  would  be  equally  proper,  under  the  popular  idea  of  giving  their  electioo 
to  the  people,  to  divide  the  states  into  districts  for  the  choice  of  senators, 
as  was  proposed  in  the  Convention,  and  give  to  €k>ngre8S  the  control  over 
their  election  also.  If  the  system  be  once  broken  in  upon  in  thb  respect, 
the  other  measure  will  naturally  follow,  and  we  shall  then  have  what  was 
so  much  dreaded  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  what  he  feared 
would  be  so  much  regretted  by  those  who  come  after,  —  a  completely  con- 
solidated government,  a  government  in  which  the  state  governments  would 
be  no  otherwise  known  or  felt  than  as  it  became  necessary  to  control 
them.     To  all  this  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  opposed. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  much  speculation  and  discussion,  which  of  the  two  governments 
would  be  most  in  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  influence  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  powers  distributed  by  the  Constitution.  That  discussion  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  they  were,  in  several  respects,  rival  pow- 
ers, and  that  such  powers  would  always  be  found  in  collision.  The  best 
lights  which  could  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  were  derived  from  the 
examples  afforded  by  the  fates  of  several  of  the  governments  of  the  old 
world,  which  were  deemed  to  be,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  ours.  Bat 
the  governments  in  question  having  operated  upon,  and  been  administered 
by,  people  whose  habits,  characters,  tempers,  and  conditions,  were  es- 
sentially different  from  ours,  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  that  source 
were,  at  best,  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Van  Buren  thought  that  experience — 
the  only  unerring  criterion  by  which  matters  of  this  description  could  be 
tested  —  had  settled  for  us  the  general  point  of  the  operation  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  relative  strength  and  influence 
of  the  respective  governments.  It  was,  in  his  judgment,  susceptible  of 
entire  demonstration,  that  the  Federal  Constitution  had  worked  a  gradual, 
if  not  an  undue,  increase  of  the  strength  and  control  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  a  correspondent  reduction  of  the  influence,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  respectability,  of  the  state  governments. 

On  the  Bankrupt  Law. 

Skvate,  May  1,  lti2b. 

Mr.  HAYNE.  The  first  question  which  presents  itself  for  considera- 
tion is,  the  necessity  of  a  bankrupt  law.  It  is  asked  "  whether  the  laws 
of  the  states,  on  this  subject,  are  not  adequate  to  the  object"  I  answo*, 
decidedly  and  unequivocally,  that  there  exists  the  most  pressing  necessity 
for  now  establishing  "  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  through- 
out the  United  States ;  *'  and  that  the  laws  of  the  states,  on  this  subj^t, 
are  inefBcient,  unjust,  and  ruinous  in  their  operation.  In  the  remarks  I 
am  about  to  make  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood  as  confining  my  observations  to  the  eflect  of  the  state  insol- 
vent laws  on  persons  concemedin  trade.  It  is  from  the  operation  of  these 
laws  on  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  those  evils  flow  which  demand 
a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy. 

There  now  exist,  in  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  upwards  oftwemtjf 
distinct  si/stf:ms  of  bankruptcy,  or  insolvency,  each  difiering  from  all  the 
rest  in  almost  every  provision  intended  to  give  security  to  the  creditor  or. 
relief  to  the  debtor ;  differing  in  every  thing  which  touches  the  rights 
and  remedies  of  the  one,  or  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  other. 

B}  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states,  debtors  cannot  be  arrested 
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mesne  or  final  process ;  by  others,  persona]  property  may  be  held  in 
defiance  of  creditors;  while,  by  others,  real  estate  cannot  be  touched. 
In  some  instances,  executions  are  suspended ;  in  others,  the  courts  of 
justice  are  closed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  delays  are  sanctioned 
which  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  In  some  states,  a  few  creditors  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  are  suffered,  by  attachment,  or  other  legal 
proceedings,  (often  the  result  of  collusion  with  the  debtor,)  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  whole  estate  of  an  insolvent  In  several  states,  persons 
arrested  for  debt  are  permitted  to  "  swear  out,"  as  it  is  called,  after  a 
notice  of  a  few  days ;  while  in  other  states,  they  are  required  to  lie  in  jail 
for  three  or  four  months.  In  some  instances,  the  relief  extended  is  con* 
fined  to  the  discharge  of  the  debtor  from  arrest  in  the  particular  suit ;  id 
others,  from  arrest  in  all  suits ;  and  in  some  few  cases,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  release  him  from  all  future  liability  on  existing  contracts. 
These  various  systems,  unequal  and  inconsistent  as  they  must  be  admitted 
to  be,  are  rendered  still  more  objectionable  by  being  perpetually  fiaciu* 
aiing.  It  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  judges  that  ever  sat  on  the 
English  bench,  or  any  other  bench,  that  it  was  better  for  the  community 
*'  that  a  rule  should  be  certain  than  that  it  should  be  just ; "  for  the  obvi* 
ous  reason,  that  we  can  shape  our  conduct,  or  our  contracts,  in  reference 
to  any  known  and  settled  rule,  so  as  to  avoid  its  injurious  effects;  but  when 
the  rule  is  uncertain,  we  cannot  avoid  falling  under  its  operation. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  felt  as  a  grievance  by  the  Roman  people,  that 
the  tyrant  should  write  his  laws  "  in  a  small  character,  and  hang  them  up 
on  high  pillars,''  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  read  them ;  but  that  grievance 
would  have  been  rendered  still  more  intolerable,  if  the  inscriptions  had 
been  varied  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

Not  a  year,  hardly  a  month  passes  by,  which  does  not  witness  numer- 
ous, and,  in  many  instances,  radical  changes  in  (|ie  insolvent  systems  of 
the  several  states.  It  is  found  utterly  impracticable  to  conform  to  them, 
or  to  guard  against  them.  It  defies  the  wisdom  of  the  bench,  or  the 
learning  of  the  bar,  to  give  certainty  or  consistency  to  a  system  of  laws, 
upon  which  twenty-four  different  legislatures  are  constantly  acting,  and 
almost  daily  innovating  —  a  system  which  changes  with  a  rapidity  that 
deceives  the  mental  vision,  and  leaves  us  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 

It  is  manifest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  states  are  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  a  competition  with  each  other,  in  restricting  the 
rights  of  creditors,  and  impairing  the  liabilities  of  debtors;  and  this,  too, 
in  a  matter  in  which,  as  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  exact  line  of  equality^ 
there  must  be  great  danger  of  their  advancing,  step  by  step,  until  every 
thing  is  unsettled.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  constitution^ 
prohibition  on  the  states,  against  "  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts," 
and  the  general — I  might  almost  say  the  universal  —  belief  that  they  have 
no  riijrht  to  pass  an  efficient  bankrupt  law,  have  hitherto  prevented  such  an 
interference  l)etween  debtor  and  creditor,  as  would  have  given  a  fatal  blow 
to  commercial  credit  and  enterprise. 

Sir,  this  whole  country  is  filled  with  unfortunate  debtors,  who  owe  their 
failure  to  such  causes.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  my  firm 
belief,  and  settled  conviction,  founded  on  some  personal  knowledge,  and 
information  derived  from  those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  wor« 
thy  of  entire  confidence,  that^  frorn  these  realises,  there  is  a  mass  of  talent, 
industry  —  ay,  sir,  and  virtue  too — in  our  country,  idle  and  useless;  and 
that  their  number  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing.     Thoosands  of  indi? id- 
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aals,  who,  in  the  commercial  vicissitudes  of  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
become  bankrupt, — sometimes  from  fraud,  oftener  from  imprudence,  bat 
most  frequently  from  misfortune,  —  are  now  struggling  out  a  miserable 
existence,  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  to  their  country.  They  live  with- 
cot  hope,  and  will  die  without  regret. 

If  we  look  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  or  examine  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  by  the  great  men  who  framed  it,  we  shall 
find  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  article  which  gives  to  Congres 
power  over  this  subject,  was  designed  to  prevent  frauds.  The  Journals 
of  the  Convention  show  that,  on  the  29th  August,  1787,  it  was  moved  to 
commit  the  following  proposition,  to  wit,  *'  to  establish  uniform  laws  oo 
the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  and  respecting  the  damages  arising  from  the 
protest  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange ; "  which  passed  in  the  affirmative  by 
a  vote  of  nine  states  against  two  —  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyt 
Tania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
in  the  negative.  On  the  1st  of  September  following,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina,  (from  the  committee,)  reported  and  recommended  the 
insertion  of  the  following  words,  viz. :  '*  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies ; ''  which,  on  the  3d  of  September,  was  agreed  to 
by  yeas  and  nays,  every  state  voting  in  the  affirmative,  except  Connecticut. 

I  confess  I  felt  my  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  strengthened  and  confirmed,  when  I  discovered  that  it  had 
been  introduced  by  John  Rutledge,  and  had  received  the  ttnegMtvocai 
satution  of  James  Madison.  In  a  number  of  the  Federalist,  written  by 
that  distinguished  statesman,  speaking  of  this  particular  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  he  says,  <*  Uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  rtH 
prevent  so  mcmy  frauds,  that  the  expediency  of  it  seems  not  likely  to  be 
called  in  question/'  S«r,  we  are  wiser  than  our  ancestors;  that  which 
they  designed  to  *' prevent  frauds"  we  pronounce  to  be  the  most  firuitfiil 
source  of  frauds.  A  proposition  which  seemed  to  them  so  clear  that  it 
was  *•  not  likely  to  be  called  in  question,"  we  have  for  twenty  years  rejected 
as  unworthy  even  of  a  trial.  It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  bigoted 
in  my  reverence  for  the  authors  of  this  Constitution ;  but  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  1  distrust  my  own  judgment  when  I  find  it  leading  me  to  discard 
their  precepts,  or  to  reject  their  injunctions. 

In  relation  to  bankruptcy,  it  is  the  federal  government  only  that  ever 
will  enact  a  wise  and  judicious  system,  and  no  power  but  Congress  earn 
establish  uniformity.  This  is  the  great  desideratum.  This  is  the  true, 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  I  have  pointed  out.  The  wise  man 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (whose  char- 
acter has  been  drawn  with  a  master's  hand  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
in  a  finished  picture  that  I  cannot  venture  to  touch,  lest  I  should  impair 
its  beauty)  has  given  us  his  opinion  on  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
terms  worthy  of  consideration :  — 

**  The  peculiar  terms  of  the  prrant  (says  Chief  Justice  Marshall)  certainly  deserve 
notice.  Congress  is  not  authorized  merely  to  pass  laws,  the  operation  of  which  shall  be 
uniform,  but  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  throughout  the  United  States^ 
This  estublishmaU  of  unifantUty  is,  perhaps,  incompatible  wiUi  state  legislation  on  tfait 
part  of  the  subject  to  which  the  acts  of  Cfongress  may  extend." 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  power  M 
expressly  conferred  on  the  federal  government  of  acting  efficiently  on  this 
fab|ect,  the  right  has  been  taken  away  from  the  states.     This  the  Supreat 
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Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  in  the  cases  of  Sturges  and 
Crowninshield,  and  M'MUlan  and  M'Neill,  (4  Wheat.  122,  209.)  A 
discharge  under  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  of  a  state  is,  in  these  cases, 
declared  to  be  invalid,  in  consequence  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  on 
the  states  of  passing  any  law  '*  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts " 
Now,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  states  possessed  thi* 
right,  and,  in  some  instances,  exercised  it  to  the  most  unlimited  extent 
It  is  a  right  essentia*l  to  commercial  credit  and  prosperity.  It  has  been 
taken  from  the  states,  and  vested  in  us ;  and  if  proper  to  be  exercised  at 
all,  can  only  be  exerted  by  us.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  there  are  cases  still 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  question  is  involved, 
whether  a  state  bankrupt  law  may  not  be  enforced,  in  such  state,  on  parties 
residing  there,  and  contracting  in  reference  to  that  law.  This  question 
has  remained  for  several  years  undecided ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
decision,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  not  restore  to  the  states  the  power  of 
acting  on  the  subject  matter  in  the  only  way  at  all  adequate  to  the  exigen* 
cies  of  the  country.  The  application  of  the  lex  loci  contractus  would  be 
but  a  miserable  substitute  tor  a  general  bankrupt  law.  And  even  if  it 
were  possible  that  the  case  of  Sturges  and  Crowninshield  could  be  re- 
versed, and  the  power  be  restored  to  the  states  of  passing  bankrupt  laws, 
without  restriction  or  limitation,  I  should  consider  twenty-four  different 
bankrupt  laws  as  infinitely  worse  than  none. 

In  this  bill  the  committee  have  framed  a  system  of  bankruptcy,  which 
will,  in  their  opinion,  greatly  contribute  to  give  security  to  creditors,  and 
relief  to  debtors,  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  It  is  believed  that 
it  offers  the  stron^rest  inducements  to  debtors  for  honest  dealincr ;  that  it 
holds  out  a  temptation  to  insolvent  traders  to  make  a  timely  surrender  of 
their  effects  to  their  creditors ;  and  that,  thus,  it  will  have  a  powerful  tend- 
ency to  prevent  over-trading  and  desperate  adventures.  This  bill  gives 
power  to  creditors  to  arrest  the  fraudulent  career  of  their  debtors,  furnishes 
a  prompt  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  time  and  means  for 
thorough  investigations  ;  it  prevents  all  unjust  preferences,  and  secures  an 
impartial  distribution  of  insolvent  estates :  it  puts  citizens  of  different 
states  on  an  equal  footing,  and  gives  a  certain,  a  just  rule  for  commercial 
contracts ;  it  puts  our  own  citizens  on  a  footing  with  foreigners ;  and^ 
lastly,  it  will  restore  to  society,  to  honor,  and  usefulness,  a  mass  of  indua^ 
try  and  talent  which,  under  the  present  system,  is  irretrievably  lost  — 
thus  ''  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  by  depriving  the 
creditor  of  the  power  he  now  has  over  the  whole  life  of  his  debtor." 

January  24,  1827. 

Mr.  WOODBURY.  The  gentleman  on  his  right  (Mr.  Berrien)  had 
said  that  Congress  might  legislate  without  limitation  as  to  the  objects  or 
manner  of  a  bankrupt  system,  because  no  limitation  as  to  them  had  been 
expressed  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  limitation  existed  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  grant.  The  grant  was  not  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
contracts  (renerally,  of  descents,  of  suits  at  law,  but  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy. To  bankruptcies,  and  to  bankruptcies  alone,  then,  was  the  power 
confined.  And  the  word  bankruptcies^  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  was 
never,  in  his  apprehension,  intended  to  extend  beyond  embarrassments  and 
failures  among  mercantile  men. 

The  bankrupt  system  had  been  limited  essentially  to  persons  more  or 
less  engaged  in  trade.    The  word  itself,  as  remarked  last  year  by  the  gen 
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tleman  from  South  Carolina,  had  been  deriTed  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  person  coming  within  its  operation  had  his  bench  ruptured  or  broken 
up.  The  bench  of  whom  ?  Not  of  the  farmer  —  not  of  the  mechanic 
—  but  the  bench  of  the  money-dealer,  and  the  bench,  or  counter,  of  the 
merchant.  Grant  that  some  persons,  not  strictly  traders,  may,  at  times, 
haTe  been  included  in  the  provisions  of  some  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies; yet  this  was  where  the  power  of  legislation  was  unlimited — 
where  all  legislation,  as  to  all  creditors  and  debtors,  was  invested  in  one 
body.  It  has  but  seldom  occurred  any  where,  and  existed  nowhere  at 
the  time  of  this  grant  of  power  to  Congress. 

That  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  were  then  deemed  commercial 
only,  is  further  manifest  from  the  fact  that  when,  late  in  the  session  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  this  clause  was  introduced,  it 
was  coupled  with  a  clause  regulating  the  rate  of  damages,  &c.,  on  bills  of 
exchange.  It  was  well  known  to  our  fatliers,  that,  in  thirteen  distinct 
sovereignties,  the  laws  as  to  debtors  and  creditors  were,  and  must  always 
be,  in  many  respects,  very  various,  to  meet  their  different  usages,  pursuits, 
prejudices,  and  educations ;  but  that  the  merchants,  throughout  the  con- 
federacy, must  carry  on  their  business  in  other  and  remote  states  from  those 
where  they  resided  ;  and  hence,  as  to  their  debts,  their  failures,  and  their 
adjustment  of  their  affairs,  it  might  be  highly  convenient  and  salutary  to 
have  similar  rules  and  laws.  In  a  Constitution,  therefore,  created,  in  a 
great  degree,  throughout,  to  benefit  commerce,  it  was  natural  to  confer 
power  to  make  uniformity,  or  uniform  laws,  on  a  commercial  subject. 

It  was  impossible  that  Congress  could,  constitutionally,  bring  farmers 
and  mechanics,  by  their  individual  consent,  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  where  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  come  without  consent  It  was 
no  question  between  Congress  and  those  individuals;  it  was  solely  a  ques- 
tion between  the  general  government  and  the  individual  states.  He  was 
opposed  to  this  feature  of  the  act ;  because  to  piss  it  would  be  to  bring 
subjects  and  citizens  within  the  scope  of  the  general  government,  never 
contemplated  by  our  fathers. 

The  question  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  was,  whether  Congress 
had  been  clothed  with  power  to  pass  laws  regulating  the  insolvencies  of 
persons  not  traders,  and  making  their  operation  upon  such  persons  de> 
pendent  on  their  consent.  The  solution  of  this  question  rested  mainly  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  bankruptcieSj  as  used  in  the  grant  of  power  on 
this  subject,  by  the  states,  to  the  general  government,  in  the  8th  sectioo 
of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution.  It  thus  became  a  momentous  ques> 
tion  of  state  rights,  and  hence  deserved  most  deliberate  consideration 

Atnendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Senate,  Marck^  1SS6. 
Mr.  DICKERSON.  If,  by  our  Constitution,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  elected  to  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior,  our 
government  would  be,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called,  an  elective 
monarchy,  limited  in  its  powers,  but  with  sufficient  inherent  energy  to 
break  down,  in  time,  any  barriers  that  a  written  constitution  could  present 
against  the  encroachment  of  arbitrary  power.  If,  under  our  Constitution^ 
we  adopt  the  practice  of  electing  our  Presidents  from  period  to  periocL 
until  the  infirmities  of  age  admonish  them  to  retire,  our  system  will  soon 
become  that  of  an  elective  monarchy.     That  the  want  of  the  limitatkii 
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now  proposed  has  not  been  practically  felt,  must  be  attributed,  not  to  any 
corrective  principle  in  our  Constitution,  nor  to  any  rigid  adherence  to  the 
jealous  maxims  of  democracy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  to  the  motives 
of  action  which  have  governed  our  chief  magistrates.  As  yet,  there  has 
been  nothing  to  excite  alarm  upon  this  subject. 

The  limitation  proposed  has  not  yet  been  wanted,  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  it  is  the  dictate  of  prudence  to  pro- 
vide for  the  danger  while  it  is  yet  remote. 

Although  this  question  excites  but  little  feeling  at  present,  it  once  ere* 
ated  more  agitation  than  any  other  subject  that  came  before  them,  as  will 
appear  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  that  Convention  :  — 

On  the  Jflt  of  June,  1787,  in  the  Federal  Convention,  Mr.  Randolph  introduced  a 
reivolution,  that  the  national  executive  should  not  be  eligible  a  second  time,  (p.  191 ;) 
and  the  next  day  it  was  agreed  to,  eight  states  being  for  the  resolution,  one  against  it, 
and  one  divided,  (p.  191.)     Seven  years  was  the  term  then  in  contemplation. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Mr.  Patterson  submitted  a  proposition,  that  the  United  States 

in  Congress  be  authorized  to  elect  a  federal  executive  for years,  to  be  ineligible 

a  second  time.  (p.  208.)     The  term  in  contemplation  then  was  also  seven  years. 

On  tlie  18th  of  June,  Colonel  Hamilton  submitted  resolutions,  that  the  President  and 
Senate  should  be  elected  to  serve  durinflr  ^ood  behavior  ;  that  is,  for  life,  with  poweis 
nearly  an  extensive  as  those  of  the  King  and  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain, 
(p  2l2.) 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  neatest  men  in  this  country,  and,  without  doubt, 
believed  that  his  plan  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
tlie  Union.  Many  of  our  distinguished  citizens  thought  with  him  then,  who  after^ 
wards  changed  their  opinions,  on  witnessing^  the  success  of  our  present  system. 

On  the  lUth  of  June,  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Randolph,  as  altered  and  agreed  to  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  were  submitted,  of  which  the  9th  resolution  was,  "  that 
a  national  executive  be  instituted,  to  consist  of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
national  legislature,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time."  (pp.  75, 
214.)  July  17th,  it  was  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  **  to  be  ineligible  a  second 
time,"  which  passed  in  the  affirmative,  —  yeas,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Georgia;  nays,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  (p.  215.)  On  this  occasion,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia,  changed  their  vote«,  which  were  first  in  favor  of  the  limitation.  Penn* 
sylvania,  which  was  divided  before,  now  voted  against  the  limitation.  Delaware, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  maintained  their  ground.  New  Jersey 
did  not  vote  on  the  first  question. 

It  was  moved  to  strike  out  "  seven  years,"  and  insert  "  good  behavior ;  '*  which 
passed  in  the  negative  —  yeas,  4  ;  nays,  6.  It  would  seem  that  four  states,  at  this 
time,  preferred  an  executive  for  life. 

A  motion  was  made  to  reconsider,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  19th  July,  a  motion  was  made  to  restore  the  words  "  to  be  ineligible  a  second 
time."     It  passed  in  the  negative,  (p.  242.) 

July  25th,  it  was  moved  that  no  person  should  be  capable  of  holding  the  office  of 
President  more  than  six  years  in  any  twelve ;  which  passed  in  the  negative  — yeas,  5 ; 
nays,  6. 

The  next  day,  it  was  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  so  as  to  read,  *'  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time."  It  passed  in  the  affirmative,  — 7^^ 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina ; 
nays,  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  (p.  243.) 

The  same  day,  it  was  reported  to  tnc  Convention  as  one  of  the  resolutions  a^^ed  to 

This  resolution,  together  with  those  offered  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  those  offered  by 
Mr.  Patterson,  were  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  on  the  6th  of  August,  reported  a 
draft  of  a  constitution,  the  1st  section  of  the  10th  article  of  which  was,  **  The  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  by  the  legislature.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  seven  years, 
but  shall  not  be  elected  a  second  time."  (p.  255.) 

The  friends  of  this  limitation  now  considered  the  question  at  rest ;  but  they  were 
deceived  :  it  was  too  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  to  an  executive  for  lire  to  be 
given  up  yet. 

On  tlie  24th  August,  a  motion  was  made  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  two 
last  clauses  of  the  1st  section  of  article  10,  to  wit,  the  term  of  years  and  the  limitation. 
It  passed  in  the  negative.  It  was  moved  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  of  a  member 
fiwn  each  state.    It  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Au^Qf  t  31,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  mch  parts  of  the  plan  of  a  eomtHntioii  •■  bid 
been  poetponed,  and  such  reports  as  had  been  acted  on,  to  a  committee  of  one  member 
from  each  state,  (p.  307.) 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Mr.  Brearly  reported  certain  alterations,  dec.,  the  Ibuitb 
of  which  was,  **  The  President  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  yearn."  In  this  the  limil- 
ation  was  omitted,  (p.  312.) 

On  the  5th  of  September,  it  was  moTed  to  postpone  the  report,  and  take  np  the 
following :  *'  The  President  shall  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  or  the  leflrislature.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  seven  years,  but  shall  not  be  elected  a  second  time.'*  Tbnfl 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  last  effort  in  the  Conventka 
in  favor  uf  limitation. 

On  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  several  states  proposed  aroendmente. 

Virginia  pfopoaed  that  no  person  should  be  capable  of  being  President  more  than 
eight  years  in  sixteen  ;  North  Carolina,  the  same. 

r^ew  York  proposed,  that  no  person  should  be  elected  President  a  third  time  — 
ezactiv  what  is  now  proposed. 

Altliough  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  gained  no  force  in  our  pmi- 
dential  elections,  the  principle  of  a  different  succession  has  already  become  almost 
irresistible.  It  is,  that  the  President  shall  designate  his  successor,  by  placing  him  in 
the  most  important  office  in  his  gift,  and  clothing  him  with  such  a  degree  of  patronage 
and  power,  as  to  make  him  an  overmatch  for  any  competitor  in  the  walks  of  private 
liie,  whatever  may  be  his  merits  or  his  services,  llie  Federal  Convention  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  operation  of  this  principle  as  we  now  see  it,  or  they  would  have 
adopted  some  rule  analo^us  to  that  most  important  provision  of  the  Roman  law,  that 
no  one  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  unless  he  presentcnl  himself  in  a|mvate 
■tation.  As  no  President  has  yet  discovered  a  disposition  to  hold  the  office  more  than 
eight  years,  it  may  be  considered  by  some  as  having  grown  into  a  law,  that  no  one 
mul  hold  the  office  for  a  longer  penod. 

State  Rights,  —  Footers  Resolutions, 

Senate,  January^  1330. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  There  remains  to  be  performed  by  far  the  most 
grave  and  important  duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  roe  by  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true 
principles  of  tlic  Constitution  under  which  we  are  here  assembled. 

/  unHcrstand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Haynel  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  state  legislatures  to  inter- 
fere, whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  government  transcends  its  consti- 
tutional limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operations  of  its  laws. 

/  undfrstnnd  him  to  maintain  this  right,  as  a  right  existing  under  the 
Constitution ;  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it,  on  the  ground  of  extreme 
necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent  revolution. 

/  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  states, 
thus  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power  bj 
the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and  of  compelling  it  to  conform 
to  their  opinion  of  the  extent  of  its  powers. 

/  understand  him  to  maintain  that  the  ultimate  ^wer  of  judging  of 
the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not  lodged  exclusively  in 
the  general  government,  or  any  branch  of  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  states  may  lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  state  for  it:}eif, 
whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of  the  general  government  transcends 
its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist  that,  if  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  any  state  government,  require  it,  such  state  government  may,  by  its 
own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an  act  of  the  general  government,  which 
it  deems  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  him  to  be  the  South  Caro- 
lina doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains.    I  propose  to  consider 
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it,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Constitution.  Allow  me  to  saj,  as  a  pre 
liminary  remark,  that  I  call  this  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  only  because 
the  gentleman  himself  has  so  denominated  it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  Co 
say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a  state,  has  ever  advanced  these  sentimeRts. 
I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never  may.  That  a  great  majority  of  her  people 
are  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws  is  doubtless  true.  That  a  majority,  some- 
what less  than  that  just  mentioned,  conscientiously  believe  those  laws  no- 
constitutional,  may  probably  also  be  true.  But  that  any  majority  holds  to 
the  right  of  direct  state  interference,  at  state  discretion,  —  the  right  of 
nullifying  acts  of  Congress  by  acts  of  state  legislation,  —  is  more  than  I 
know,  and  what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  do 
maintain  these  opinions,  is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the  recent  expres- 
sion of  a  sentiment  which  circumstances  attending  its  utterance  and  pub- 
lication justify  us  in  supposing  was  not  unpremeditated  —  **  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  state  —  never  to  be  controlled,  construed,  or  decided  on, 
but  by  her  own  feelings  of  honorable  justice." 

[Mr.  HAYNE  here  rose,  and  said  that,  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  clearly  understood, 
he  would  state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the  words  of  the  Vu'ginia  rettolution,  as 
follows  :  "  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  tliat  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  as  rcsultinff  from  the  compact  to  which  the 
states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  con- 
stituting that  compact ;  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger- 
ous exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  tue  states  who  arc 
parties  thereto  have  the  nght,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  &t  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  auUiori- 
ties,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them.*'] 

Mr.  WEBSTER  resumed  :  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
resolution  which  the  gentleman  read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and  that  he 
relies  on  it  as  his  authority.  I  know  the  source,  too,  from  which  it  is 
understood  to  have  proceeded.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  much  respect 
for  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison  ;  they  would  weigh  greatly 
with  me,  always.  But,  before  the  authority  of  his  opinion  be  vouched  for 
the  gentleman's  proposition,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair 
interpretation  of  that  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  understood  to 
have  given  his  sanction.  As  the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is  an  authority 
for  him.  Possibly  he  may  not  have  adopted  the  right  construction.  That 
resolution  declares  that,  in  the  case  of  the  dangerous  exercise  of  powers 
not  granted  by  the  general  government,  the  states  may  interpose  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil.  But  how  interpose  ?  and  what  does  this  decla- 
ration purport  ?  Does  it  mean  no  more  than  that  there  may  be  extreme 
cases,  in  which  the  people,  in  any  mode  of  assembling,  may  resist  usur- 
pation, and  relieve  themselves  from  a  tyrannical  government  ?  No  one  will 
deny  this.  Such  resistance  is  not  only  acknowledged  to  be  just  in  Amer- 
ica, but  in  England,  also.  Blackstone  admits  as  much,  in  the  theory,  and 
practice,  too,  of  the  English  constitution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose  the  Caro- 
lina doctrine,  do  not  deny  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  throw  off  any 
government,  when  it  becomes  oppressive  and  intolerable,  and  erect  a  bet- 
ter in  its  stead.  We  all  know  that  civil  institutions  are  established  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  that  when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  ex« 
istence,  they  may  be  changed.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for  to  be  that  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  may  call 
the  right  of  revolution.  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  to  maintain  that, 
without  revolution,  without  civil  commotion,  without  rebellion,  a  remedy 
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for  supposed  abuse  and  transgression  of  the  powers  of  the  genera]  govero- 
ment  lies  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  state  government 
[Mr.  Uayne  liere  rose.  He  did  not  contend,  he  said,  for  the  mere  right 
of  revolution,  but  for  the  right  of  constitutional  resistance.  What  he 
maintained  was,  that,  in  case  of  plain,  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  general  government,  a  state  may  interpose  ;  and  that  this  in- 
terposition is  constitutional.]  Mr.  Webster  resumed:  So,  sir,  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  hud  that  1  did  not  misunderstand 
him.  What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt  the 
administration  of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  interference,  in  form  of 
law,  of  the  states,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inherent 
right  in  the  people  to  reform  their  government,  1  do  not  deny ;  and  they 
have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws,  without 
overturning  the  government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine,  that  unconstitu- 
tional laws  bind  the  people.  The  great  question  is.  Whose  prerogative 
is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws? 
On  that  the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition,  that,  in  case  of  a 
supposed  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  the  states  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  interfere,  and  annul  the  law  of  Congress,  is  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman  had 
intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution,  for  justifiable 
cause,  he  would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  can  be  a  middle  course  between  submission  to  the  laws, 
when  regularly  pronounced  con:»titutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  re- 
sistance, which  is  revolution,  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say,  the  right 
of  a  state  to  annul  a  law  of  Congress  cannot  be  maintained  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  unalienable  riij^ht  of  man  to  resist  oppression ;  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  an  ultimate 
violent  remedy,  above  the  Constitution,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  may  be  resorted  to,  when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.  But 
I  do  not  admit  that,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it, 
there  is  any  mode  in  which  a  state  government,  (is  a  member  of  the  Union, 
can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  general  government,  by  force 
of  her  own  laws,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  ^i^overnment,  and  the 
source  of  its  power.  Whose  agetit  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  creature  of  the  slate 
legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people  ?  If  the  government  of  tiie 
United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  state  governments,  then  they  may  con- 
trol it,  provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  Ik; 
the  agent  of  the  people,  then  the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it, 
modify,  or  reform  it.  It  is  observable  enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  contends  leads  him  to  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing, not  only  that  this  general  government  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  but 
that  it  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the  states  severally;  so  that  erxh  m»y 
assert  the  power,  for  itself,  of  determining  whether  it  acts  within  the  limits 
of  its  authoritv.  It  is  the  servant  of  four-and-twentv  masters,  of  different 
wills  and  diflferent  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.  This  absurdity 
(for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
government,  and  its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  people*s  Constitution! 
the  people^s  government  —  made  for  the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared 
that  this  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.     We  must  either  admit 
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the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority  The  states  are,  unquestion- 
ably, sovereign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  supreme 
law.  But  the  state  legislatures,  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are 
yet  not  sovereign  over  the  people.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given  power 
to  the  general  government,  so  far  the  grants  are  unquestionably  good,  and 
the  government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  state  governments. 
We  are  all  agents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general 
government  and  the  state  governments  derive  their  authority  from  the 
same  source.  Neither  can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary, 
though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the  other  general  and  residuary. 
The  national  government  possesses  those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown 
the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the 
state  governments  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far  as  the  people  have 
restrained  stRte  sovereignty,  by  the  expression  of  their  will,  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  state  sovereignty 
is  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  con- 
trolled further.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred  propounds  that 
state  sovereignty  is  only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  **  feeling  of  justice ; " 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all ;  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his 
own  feelings  is  under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men  may  think  this 
ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  chosen 
to  impose  control  on  state  sovereignties.  There  are  those,  doubtless,  who 
wish  they  had  been  left  without  restraint ;  but  the  Constitution  has  ordered 
the  matter  differently.  To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sove- 
reii^nty  ;  but  the  Constitution  declares  that  no  state  shall  make  war.  To 
coin  money  is  another  exercise  of  sovereign  power ;  but  no  state  is  at 
liberty  to  coin  money.  Again,  the  Constitution  says  that  no  sovereign 
state  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  a  control  on  the  stale  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  states,  which  does  not  arise  *'  from  her  own  feelings 
of  honorable  justice."  Such  an  opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance  of  the 
plainest  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  refer  again,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
more  fully  what  is  the  lenorth  and  breadth  of  that  doctrine,  denominated 
the  Carolina  (lortrine^  which  the  honorable  member  has  now  stood  up  on 
this  floor  to  maintain.  In  one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved,  that  **  the  tariff 
of  IS^'*^,  and  every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  indus- 
try at  the  expense  of  others,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  federal  compact,  and  such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usur- 
pation of  power,  by  a  determined  majority,  wielding  the  general  govern- 
ment beyond  the  limits  of  its  delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon  the  states 
which  compose  the  suffering  minority,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  which,  as  sovereigns,  necessarily  devolve  upon  them,  when 
their  compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every 
other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of 
another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation  of 
power,  as  calls  upon  the  states,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  interfere  by 
their  own  authority.  This  denunciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please 
to  observe,  includes  our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well  as  all  others  ;  because 
that  was  established  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton, to  the  manifest  and  admitted  injury  of  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade. 
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Ob&erre,  again,  that  all  the  qualifications  are  here  rehearsed  and  charged 
upon  the  tariff,  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the  case  within  the  gentle- 
man's proposition.  The  tariff  is  a  usurpation  ;  it  is  a  dangerous  usurpation ; 
it  is  a  palpable  usurpation ;  it  is  a  deHberate  usurpation.  It  is  such  a 
usurpation,  therefore,  as  calls  upon  the  states  to  exercise  their  right  of 
interference.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and 
all  his  qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for  action.  The  Con- 
stitution is  plainly,  dangerously,  palpably,  and  deliberately  violated ;  and 
the  states  roust  interpose  their  own  authority  to  arrest  the  law.  Let  os 
suppose  the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  express  this  same  opinion,  by  the  voice 
of  her  legislature.  That  would  be  very  imposing.  But  what  then  ?  Is 
the  voice  of  one  state  conclusive  ?  It  so  happens,  at  the  very  moment 
when  South  Carolina  resolves  that  the  tariff  laws  are  unconstitutional, 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  reverse.  They  hold  those 
laws  to  be  both  highly  proper  and  strictly  constitutional.  And  now,  sir, 
how  does  the  honorable  member  propose  to  deal  with  this  case  ?  How 
does  he  relieve  us  from  this  difficulty,  upon  any  principle  of  his  ?  His 
construction  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does  he  propose  to  get  us  out  ? 

In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation ;  Carolina, 
therefore,  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  both  clearly  constitutional  and  highly  expedient;  and  there  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid.  And  yet  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform  laws, 
and  under  a  Constitution,  too,  which  contains  an  express  provision,  as  it 
happens,  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states !  Does  not  this 
approach  absurdity  ? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent  of  either  of 
the  states,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand  ?  Are  we  not  thrown 
again,  precisely,  npon  the  old  Confederation? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four-and-twenty  interpreters  of  constitu- 
tional law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with  authority 
to  bind  any  bpdy  else,  and  this  constitutional  law  the  only  bond  of  their 
union !  What  is  such  a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection  during 
pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during  feeling  ?  —  and 
that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  established  the  Consti- 
tution, but  the  feeling  of  the  state  governments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses,  having  premised  that  the 
crisis  requires  "  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  an  attitude  of 
open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  advised.  Open  resistance  to 
the  laws,  then,  is  the  constitutional  remedy,  the  conservative  power  of  the 
state,  which  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  teaches  for  the  redress  of  political 
evils,  real  or  imaginary.  And  its  authors  further  say,  that,  appealing  with 
confidence  to  the  Constitution  itself  to  justify  their  opinions,  they  cannot 
couvsent  to  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of  justice.  In  oi^  sense, 
indeed,  sir,  this  is  assuming  an  attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty. But  what  sort  of  liberty  ?  The  liberty  of  establishing  their  own 
opinions,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  all  others;  the  liberty  of  judging 
and  of  deciding  exclusively  themselves,  in  a  matter  in  which  others  have 
as  much  right  to  judge  and  decide  as  they ;  the  liberty  of  placing  their 
own  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  others,  above  the  laws,  and  above 
the  Constitution.  This  is  their  liberty,  and  this  is  the  fair  result  of  the 
proposition  contended  for  by  the  honorable  gentleman.  Or  it  may  be  more 
properly  said,  it  is  identical  with  it.  rather  than  a  result  from  it. 

In  the  same  publication,  we  find  the  following:  ''PreTioualy  to  out 
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revolution,  when  the  arm  of  oppression  was  stretched  over  New  England, 
where  did  our  northern  brethren  meet  with  a  braver  sympathy  than  that 
which  sprang  from  the  bosoms  of  Carolinians?  We  had  no  extortion,  no 
oppression,  no  collision  with  the  king's  ministers,  no  navigation  interesti* 
springing  up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England." 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.  South  Carolina  no  collision  witb 
the  king's  ministers  in  1775 !  No  extortion !  No  oppression !  But,  sir, 
it  is  most  siguificant  language.  Does  any  man  doubt  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  penned  ?  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  was  designed  to 
raise  in  the  reader's  mind  the  question,  whether,  at  this  time, —  that  is  to 
say,  in  1828, — South  Carolina  has  any  collision  with  the  king's  ministers^ 
any  oppression,  or  extortion,  to  fear  from  England?  —  whether,  in  short, 
England  is  not  as  naturally  the  friend  of  South  Carolina,  as  New  England, 
with  her  navigation  interests  springing  up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England? 

is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man  in  South  Carolina,  in  1828, 
should  thus  labor  to  prove,  that,  in  1775,  there  was  no  hostility,  no  cause 
of  war,  between  South  Carolina  and  England?  —  that  she  had  no  occasion, 
in  reference  to  her  own  interest,  or  from  a  regard  to  her  own  welfare,  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  revolutionary  contest?  Can  any  one  account  for  the 
expression  of  such  strange  sentiments,  and  their  circulation  through  the 
state,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  object  to  be.  what  I  have  already 
intimated,  to  raise  the  question,  if  they  had  no  "  collision*^  (mark  the  ei- 
pression)  with  the  ministers  of  King  George  III.,  in  1775,  what  collision 
have  they,  in  1828,  with  the  ministers  of  King  George  IV.  ?  What  is  there 
now,  in  the  existing  stute  of  things,  to  separate  Carolina  from  Old,  more^ 
or  rather,  than  from  New  England? 

Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them  ;  they  go  no  farther  than  the  honor- 
able  gentleman  himself  has  gone ;  and,  I  hope,  not  so  far.  I  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  debating  the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that  at  no  time, 
and  under  no  circumstances,  has  New  England,  or  any  state  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  any  respectable  body  of  persons  in  New  England,  or  any  public 
man  of  standing  in  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  this  Caro- 
lina doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case  —  he  can  find  none  —  to  support  his 
own  opinions  by  New  England  authority.  New  England  has  studied  the 
Constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under  other  teachers.  She  looks  upon 
it  with  other  regards,  and  deems  more  highly  and  reverently  both  of  its 
just  authority  and  its  utility  and  excellence.  The  history  of  her  legis- 
lative proceedings  may  be  traced ;  the  ephemeral  effusions  of  temporary 
bodies,  called  together  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  may  be  hunted 
up ;  they  have  been  hunted  up.  The  opinions  and  votes  of  her  public 
men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  may  be  explored.  It  will  all  be  vain.  The 
Carolina  doctrine  can  derive  from  her  neither  countenance  nor  support. 
She  rejects  it  now  :  she  always  did  reject  it;  and  till  she  loses  her  senses, 
she  always  will  reject  it.  The  honorable  member  has  referred  to  expres- 
sions on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  law,  made  in  this  place  by  an  honora- 
ble and  venerable  gentleman  (Mr.  Hillhouse)  now  favoring  us  with  his 
presence.  He  quotes  that  distinguished  senator  as  saying,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitutional,  and  that,  therefore 
in  his  opinion,  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  That,  sir,  is  per* 
fectly  constitutional  language.  An  unconstitutioQal  law  is  not  binding 
baty  then,  it  does  not  rest  with  a  resolution,  or  a  law  of  a  state  legialatare« 
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to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  be,  or  be  not,  const itational.  Ad 
nnconstitutional  act  of  Congress  would  not  bind  the  people  of  this  district, 
idthough  they  have  no  legislature  to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress  does  bind  the  citizens  of 
every  state,  although  all  their  legislatures  should  undertake  to  annul  it.  by 
act  or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut  senator  is  a  coDstitutiond 
lawyer,  of  sound  principles  and  enlarged  knowledge  —  a  statesman,  prac- 
tised and  experienced,  bred  in  the  company  of  Washington,  and  holding 
just  views  upon  the  na'ure  of  our  governments.  He  believed  the  embar- 
go unconstitutional,  and  so  did  others.  But  what  then?  Who  did  be 
suppose  was  to  decide  that  question ?  The  state  legislatures?  Certainly 
not  No  such  sentiment  ever  escaped  his  lips.  Let  us  follow  up,  sir,  this 
New  England  opposition  to  the  embargo  laws ;  let  us  trace  it  till  we  dis- 
cern the  principle  which  controlled  and  governed  New  England,  througb- 
ont  the  whole  course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall  then  see  what  similari- 
ty there  is  between  the  New  England  school  of  constitutional  opinions  and 
this  modern  Carolina  school.  The  gentleman,  I  think,  read  a  petition 
from  some  single  individual,  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine;  that  is,  the  right  of  state  interference 
to  arrest  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  fate  of  that  petition  shows  the 
sentiment  of  the  legislature.  It  met  no  favor.  The  opinions  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  otherwise.  They  had  been  expressed  in  1798,  in  answer  to 
the  resolutions  of  Virginia;  and  she  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend 
them  to  the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed,  as  she  felt  herself 
to  be,  she  still  held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  Union.  The  gentleman  may 
find  in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures 
of  the  government,  and  great  and  deep  dislike  to  the  embargo:  all  this 
makes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  for  her  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  this 
dissatisfaction  and  dislike,  she  claimed  no  right,  still,  to  sever  asunder 
the  bonds  of  union.  There  was  heat,  and  there  was  anger,  in  her  politi- 
cal feeling.  Be  it  so.  Her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not,  nevertheless,  betray 
her  into  infidelity  to  the  government.  The  gentleman  labors  to  prove 
that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  much  as  South  Carolina  distlikes  the 
tariflf,  and  expressed  her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so.  But  did  she  pro- 
pose the  Carolina  remedy  ?  Did  she  threaten  to  interfere,  by  state  author- 
ity, to  annul  the  laws  of  the  Union  ?  That  is  the  question  for  the  gentle- 
man's consideration. 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  conscien- 
tiously believe  the  embargo  law  of  1807  unconstitutional;  as  conscien* 
tiously,  certainly,  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the 
tariff.  They  reasoned  thus :  "  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce ; 
but  here  is  a  law,^'  they  said,  '*  stopping  all  commerce,  and  stopping  it  in- 
definitely. The  law  is  perpetual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point  of  time, 
and  must,  of  course,  continue  until  it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  lav. 
It  is  as  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law  against  treason  or  murder.  Now, 
is  this  regulating  commerce,  or  destroying  it?  Is  it  guiding,  controlling, 
giving  the  rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it  putting  an  end 
to  it  altogether  ? "  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a  majority  in  New 
England  deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  very  case 
required  by  the  gentleman  to  justify  state  interference,  had  then  arisen. 
Massacnnsetts  believed  this  law  to  be  '*  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger* 
0U8  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution."  Deliberate  it 
was,  for  it  was  long  continued ;  palpable  she  thought  it,  as  no  Hrorda  u 
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the  Constitution  gave  the  power,  and  only  a  construction,  in  her  opinion 
most  violent,  raised  it;  dangerous  it  was,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to 
her  most  important  interests.  Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina  case.  How 
did  Massachusetts  deal  with  it?  It  was,'as  she  thought,  a  plain,  manifest, 
palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  brought  ruin  to  her  doors. 
Thousands  of  families,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  were 
beggared  by  it.  While  she  saw  and  felt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt,  also, 
that,  as  a  measure  of  national  policy,  it  was  perfectly  futile ;  that  the  coun- 
try was  no  way  benefited  by  that  which  caused  so  much  individual  dis- 
tress; that  it  was  efficient  only  for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all  that  evil 
inflicted  upon  ourselves.  In  such  a  case,  under  such  circumstances, 
how  (lid  Massachusetts  demean  herself?  Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she  me- 
morialized, she  addressed  herself  to  the  general  government,  not  exactly 
**  with  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  but  with  her  own  strong 
sense,  and  the  ener^ry  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did  not  interpose  the 
arm  of  her  own  pow(;r  to  arrest  the  law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Far 
from  it.  Her  principles  bound  her  to  two  things ;  and  she  followed  her 
principles,  lead  where  they  might.  First,  to  submit  to  every  constitutional 
law  of  Congress ;  and,  secondly,  if  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  law 
be  doubted,  to  refer  that  question  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tribunals. 
The  first  principle  is  vain  and  ineflfectual  without  the  second.  A  majority 
of  u!«  in  New  England  believed  the  embargo  law  unconstitutional ;  but 
the  greut  question  was,  and  always  will  be,  in  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide 
this  ?  Who  is  to  judge  between  the  people  and  the  government  ?  And, 
sir,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  on 
the  government  itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appropriate  department,  and 
under  its  own  responsibility  to  the  people,  this  power  of  deciding,  ulti- 
mately and  conclusively,  upon  the  just  extent  of  its  own  authority.  If 
this  had  not  been  done,  we  should  not  have  advanced  a  single  step  beyond 
the  old  Confederation. 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitutional,  the 
people  of  New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion  —  it  was  a 
matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon  —  that  the  question,  afler  all,  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Before  those  tribunals, 
therefore,  they  brought  the  question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
they  had  given  bonds,  to  millions  in  amount,  and  which  \%ere  alleged  to 
be  forfeited.  They  suffered  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised  the 
question.  In  the  old-fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes,  they  went  to  law. 
The  case  came  to  hearing,  and  solemn  argument ;  and  he  who  espoused 
their  cause,  and  stood  up  for  them  against  the  validity  of  the  embargo  act, 
was  none  other  than  that  great  man  of  whom  the  gentleman  has  made 
honorable  mention,  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was  then,  sir,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  maturity  of  his  strength.  He  had  retired  from 
long  and  distinguished  public  service  here,  to  the  renewed  pursuit  of  pro- 
fessional duties ;  carrying  with  him  all  that  enlargement  and  expansion, 
all  the  new  strength  and  force,  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  gen- 
eral sul)jects  discussed  in  the  national  councils  is  capable  of  adding  to 
professional  attainment,  in  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  comprehension. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He  had  studied  the  Con« 
stitution,  when  he  filled  a  public  station,  that  he  might  defend  it;  he  had 
examined  its  principles,  that  he  might  maintain  them.  More  than  all  men, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  any  man,  he  was  attached  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  union  of  the  stages.     His  feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in 
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that  din  ctum.  A  question  of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of  all  subjects, 
that  one  which  was  best  suited  to  bis  talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from 
technicality,  and  unfettered  by  artificial  rules,  such  a  question  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  that  deep  and  clear  analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of  principle, 
which  so  much  distinguished  his  higher  efforts.  His  very  statement  was 
argument ;  his  inference  seemed  demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his 
own  conviction  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One  was  convinced,  and 
believed,  and  assented,  because  it  was  gratifying,  delightful  to  think,  and 
feel,  and  believe,  in  unison  with  an  intellect  of  such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  argued  the  New  Eng- 
land cause.  He  put  into  hb  effort  his  whole  heart,  as  well  as  all  the 
powers  of  his  understanding ;  for  he  had  avowed,  in  the  roost  public  man- 
ner, his  entire  concurrence  with  his  neighbors  on  the  point  in  dispute. 
He  argued  the  cause ;  it  was  lost,  and  New  England  submitted.  The 
established  tribunals  pronounced  the  law  constitutional,  and  New  England 
-acquiesced.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina?  According  to  him,  instead  of  referring 
to  the  judicial  tribunals,  we  should  have  broken  up  the  embargo  by  laws 
of  our  own  :  we  should  have  repealed  it,  quoad  New  England ;  for  we  had 
a  strong,  palpable,  and  oppressive  case.  Sir,  we  believed  the  embargo 
unconstitutional ;  but  still,  that  was  matter  of  opinion,  and  who  was  to 
decide  it  ?  We  thought  it  a  clear  case ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  did  not 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  bring  about 
a  revolution,  nor  to  break  up  the  Union ;  for  I  maintain  that,  between  sub- 
mission to  the  decision  of  the  constituted  tribunals,  and  revolution  or  dis- 
union, there  is  no  middle  ground  —  there  is  no  ambiguous  condition,  half 
allegiance  and  half  rebellion.  And,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile,  it  is, 
to  admit  the  right  of  state  interference,  and  then  attempt  to  save  it  from 
the  ciiuructer  of  unlawful  resistance,  by  adding  terms  of  qualification  to 
the  causes  and  occasions,  leaving  all  these  qualifications,  like  the  case 
itself,  in  the  discretion  of  the  state  governments  !  It  must  be  a  clear  case, 
it  is  said;  a  deliberate  case,  a  palpable  case,  a  dangerous  case.  But  then 
the  state  is  still  lefl  at  liberty  to  decide  for  herself  what  is  clear,  what  is 
deliberate,  what  is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous.  Do  adjectives  and  epi- 
thets avail  any  thing  ?  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  the 
merits  of  both  sides  of  a  controversy  appear  very  clear  and  very  palpable 
to  those  who  respectively  espouse  them ;  and  both  sides  usually  grow 
clearer  as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Carolina  sees  unconstitution- 
ality in  the  tariff;  she  sees  oppression  there,  also ;  and  she  sees  danger. 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision  not  less  sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tariff,  and 
sees  no  such  thing  in  it ;  she  sees  it  all  constitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe. 
The  faith  of  South  Carolina  is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she  now 
not  only  sees,  but  resolves,  that  the  tariff  is  palpably  unconstitutional, 
oppressive,  and  dangerous ;  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  behind  her  neigh- 
bors, and  equally  willing  to  strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confident 
asseveration,  resolveSy  also,  and  gives  to  every  warm  affirmative  of  South 
Carolina  a  plain,  downright,  Pennsylvania  negative.  South  Carolina,  to 
show  the  strength  and  unity  of  her  opinion,  brings  her  Assembly  to  a 
unanimity,  within  seven  voices ;  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this 
respect  more  than  others,  reduces  her  dissentient  fraction  to  a  single  vote. 
Now,  sir,  again  I  ask  the  gentleman,  what  is  to  be  done?  Are  these 
states  both  right  1  Is  he  bound  to  consider  them  both  right  ?  If  not. 
which  is  in  the  wrong  1  or,  rather,  which  has  the  best  right  to  decide  ? 
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And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know  what  the  Constitution  means,  and 
what*  it  is,  till  those  two  state  legislatures,  and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall 
agree  in  its  construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn  to 
maintain  it  ?  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  one  reflection,  as  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hayne)  went  on  in  his  speech.  He  quoted  Mr.  Madison*s  resolutions 
to  prove  that  a  state  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted.  The  honorable  gentleman 
supposes  tiie  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  exercise  of  power ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  state  may,  if  they  see  fit,  interfere 
by  its  owu  law.  Now,  it  so  happens,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Madison  him- 
self deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  constitutional.  Instead  of  a  clear 
and  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no  violation  at  all.  So  that, 
while  they  use  his  authority  for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in  the 
very  case  before  them.  All  this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent — futility  —  I 
had  almost  used  a  stronger  word  — of  conceding  this  power  of  interference 
to  the  states,  and  then  attempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing 
qualifications,  of  which  the  states  themselves  are  to  judge.  One  of  two 
things  is  true — either  the  laws  or  the  Union  are  beyond  the  discretion, 
and  beyond  the  control,  of  the  states;  or  else  we  have  no  constitution  of 
general  government,  and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's  doctrine  had  been  received 
and  acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo  and  non- 
intercourse,  we  should  probably  now  not  have  been  here.  The  govern- 
ment would,  very  likely,  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  crumbled  into  dust. 
No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  existed  under  those  laws ;  no  states 
can  ever  entertain  a  clearer  conviction  than  the  New  England  States  then 
entertained ;  and  if  they  had  been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of 
opinion,  as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honorable  member  espouses,  this 
Union  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  principles  to  that  cnse.  I  ask 
him  to  come  forth  and  declare,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New  England 
States  would  have  been  justified  in  interfering  to  break  up  the  embargo 
system,  under  the  conscientious  opinions  which  they  held  upon  it.  Had 
they  a  right  to  annul  that  law?  Does  he  admit,  or  deny?  If  that  which 
is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  in  South  Carolina  justifies  that  state 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  me,  M'hether  that  which  was 
thought  palpably  unconstitutional,  also,  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  justi- 
fied her  in  doing  the  same  thing  ?  Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine.  It  has 
not  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  Constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public  man  of 
reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  warmest  times,  or 
could  maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  understood  by  those 
who  passed  them.  Their  language  is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case 
of  the  exercise,  by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous  power,  not  granted  to  them, 
the  resolutions  assert  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  interfere  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation. It  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  states  may  interfere  bj 
complaint  and  remonstrance ;  or  by  proposing  to  the  people  an  alteration 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  would  be  all  quite  unobjectionable;  or 
it  may  be,  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of  revo 
lution,  as  against  all   governments,  in  cases  of  intolerable   oppressioo 
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This  no  one  doubts ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that  he  who  framed 
the  resolutions  could  haye  meant  by  it ;  for  I  shall  not  readily  believe,  that 
iie  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  state,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conform^ 
hy  with  it,  could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opinion  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality, however  clear  and  pdpable  she  might  think  the  case,  annul  a 
law  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  should  operate  on  herself,  by  her  own  legis- 
lative power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this  supposed  right  of  the  states 
derived  ?  —  where  do  they  find  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the 
Union  ?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  honorable  gentleman  maintains  is  a 
notion  founded  in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin 
of  this  government,  and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  1  hold  it 
to  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the  people;  those  who  administer 
it  re>ponsible  to  the  people;  and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  mod- 
ified, just  as  the  people  may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as 
truly  emanating  from  the  people,  as  the  state  governments.  It  is  created 
for  one  purpose,  the  state  governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own  pow- 
ers, they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  authority  with  them  to  arrest  the 
operation  of  a  law  of  Congress,  than  with  Congress  to  arrest  the  operation 
of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  administer  a  Constitution  emanating  imme- 
diately from  the  people,  and  trusted  by  them  to  our  administration.  It 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  state  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
argument  that  certain  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  are  necessary  to  fill  our 
seats  ill  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  state  powers,  a  part 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  slate.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  people,  by  the 
Constitution  it.self,  hive  imposed  on  the  state  legislatures,  and  which  tliey 
might  have  left  to  be  performed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit.  So  they 
have  lett  the  choice  of  President  with  electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect 
the  proposition,  that  this  whole  government  —  President,  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives  —  is  a  popular  government.  It  leaves  it  still  all 
its  popular  character.  The  governor  of  a  state* (in  some  of  the  states)  is 
chosen,  not  directly  by  the  people,  but  by  those  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  performing,  among  other  duties,  that  of  electing 
a  governor.  Is  the  government  of  a  state,  on  that  account,  not  a  popular 
goveriinuMit  ?  This  government,  sir,  is  the  independent  offspring  of  the 
popular  will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  state  legislatures:  nay,  more,  if  the 
whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people  brought  it  into  existence,  established 
it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  it,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  others, 
of  imposing  certain  salutary  restraints  on  state  sovereignties.  The 
states  cannot  now  make  war;  they  cannot  contract  alliances;  they  cannot 
make,  each  for  itself,  separate  regulations  of  commerce;  they  cannot  lay 
imposts;  they  cannot  coin  money.  If  this  Constitution,  sir,  be  the  crea- 
ture of  state  legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  obtained  a  strange 
control  o\er  the  volition  of  its  creators. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it  a  Consti- 
tution, and  in  that  Constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers  which 
they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited  government.  They 
have  defined  its  authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of 
such  Dowers  as  are  granted ;  and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to 
the  Slates  or  the  people.  But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If  they 
had,  they  would  have  accomplished  but  half  their  work.  No  definition 
can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no  limitation  so  precise 
as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.     Who,  then,  shall  construe  thir  grant  of  the 
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people  ?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they 
have  left  it  doubtful  ?  With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of 
deciding  on  the  powers  of  the  government  ?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this 
in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have  letl  it,  with  the  government  itself,  in 
its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design  for 
which  the  whole  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a 
"C  government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  state  agency,  depend 
on  state  opinion  and  state  discretion. 

fiut  who  shall  decide  on  the  question  of  interference?  To  whom  lies 
the  last  appeal  l  This,  sir,  the  Constitution  itself  decides,  also,  by  declar- 
ing, "  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States."  These  two  provisions,  sir, 
cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 
With  these,  it  is  a  constitution ;  withrmt  them,  it  is  a  confederacy.  In 
pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express  provisions,  Congress  established,  at 
its  very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full 
effect,  and  for  bringing  all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  Supreme  C<iurt.  It  then,  sir,  became  a  government.  It 
then  had  the  means  of  self*protection ;  and,  but  for  this,  it  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  now  among  things  which  are  past.  Having  consti- 
tuted the  government,  and  declared  its  powers,  the  people  have  further 
said,  that,  since  somebody  must  decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers, 
the  government  shall  itself  decide — subject,  always,  like  other  popular 
governments,  to  its  responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now,  sir,  I  repeat, 
how  is  it  that  a  state  legislature  acquires  any  power  to  interfere?  Who, 
or  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  the  people,  "  We,  who  are  your 
agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to  decide  that  your 
other  atrents  and  servants,  appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have 
transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them?"  The  reply  would  be,  I  think, 
not  impertinent  —  "  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another's  servants?  To 
their  own  masters  they  stand  or  fall.'' 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  state  legislatures  altogether.  It  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that,  in  an  extreme  case,  n 
state  government  might  protect  the  people  from  intolerable  oppression. 
Sir,  in  such  a  case,  the  people  might  protect  themselves,  without  the  aid 
of  the  state  governments.  Such  a  case  warrants  revolution.  It  mtist 
make,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act  of  a  state  legisla- 
ture cannot  alter  the  case,  nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawful.  In 
maintaining  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  am  but  asserting  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  state  what  they  have  declared,  and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare 
It.  They  have  chosen  to  repose  this  power  in  the  general  government, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  support  it,  like  other  c<institutional  powers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  do  not  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Carolina,  or 
any  other  state,  to  prescribe  my  constiti^tional  duty,  or  to  settle,  between 
Tie  and  the  people,  the  validity  of  laws  of  Congress  for  which  I  have  voted. 
(  decline  her  umpirage.  I  have  not  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 
according  to  her  construction  of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my 
oath  of  office,  or  otherwise,  to  come  under  any  responsibility,  except  to 
the  people,  and  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  question, 
whether  laws,  supported  by  my  votes,  conform  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  And,  sir,  if  we  look  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could  any 
thing  have  been  more  preposterous  than  to  make  a  government  for  the 
whole  Union,  and  yet  leave  its  powers  subject,  not  to  one  interpretation. 
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but  to  ilnrtecn,  or  tvrcnty-four,  interpretations?  Instead  of  one  tribona], 
establisliefl  by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to  decide  for  all,  —  shaU 
constitutional  questions  be  lefl  to  four-and-twenty  popular  bodies,  each  at 
liberty  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of 
others ;  and  each  at  liberty,  too,  to  gi?e  a  new  construction  on  svery  new 
election  of  its  own  members  ?  Would  any  thing,  with  such  a  principle  in 
it,  or  rather  with  such  a  destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be  called 
a  government  1  No,  sir,  it  should  not  be  denominated  a  constitution.  It 
should  be  called,  rather,  a  collection  of  topics  for  everlasting  controversy 
—  heads  of  debate  for  a  disputatious  people.  It  would  not  be  a  g«)veni- 
meiit.  It  would  not  be  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any 
country  to  live  under.  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood, 
allow  me  to  repeat  again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers  for 
the  government  by  forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  gm- 
ernment  of  strictly  limited  powers,  —  of  enumerated,  specified,  and  partic- 
ularized powers,  —  and  that  whatsoever  is  not  granted  is  withheld.  -  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however  the  grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed, 
its  limits  and  extent  may  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt ;  and  the 
general  government  would  be  good  for  nothing  —  it  would  be  incapable 
of  long  existing  —  if  some  mode  had  not  been  provided,  in  which  these 
doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might  be  peaceably,  but  authoritatively, 
solved. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form  no  longer  than  the 
people,  who  established  it,  shall  choose  to  continue  it.  If  they  shall  be> 
come  convinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudicious  or  inexpedient  par- 
tition and  distribution  of  power  between  the  state  governments  and  the 
general  irovernment,  they  can  alter  that  distribution  at  will. 

If  any  thing  be  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  either  by  original 
provisions,  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  the 
people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction  l>c  established,  un* 
acceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  become  practically  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
they  will  amend  it  at  their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people 
choose  to  maintain  it  as  it  is  —  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse 
to  change  it  —  who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  state  legislatures 
a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construction,  or  otherwise? 
Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do 
any  thing  for  themselves:  they  imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them,  any 
longer  than  they  are  under  the  close  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures. 
Sir,  the  people  have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  general 
Constitution,  to  these  hands.  They  have  required  other  security,  and 
taken  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trust  themselves,  first,  to  the 
plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to  such  construction  as  the  govern- 
ment it.'ielf,  in  doubtful  cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powers,  under  their 
oaths  of  office,  and  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them,  just  as  the  peo- 
ple of  a  state  trusts  their  own  state  governments  with  a  similar  power. 
Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elec- 
tions, and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their  own  servants  and  anents, 
whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the  judicial 
power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  trustworthy,  they  have  made  as 
respectable,  as  disinterested,  and  as  independent,  as  was  practicable. 
Fourthly,  they  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  high  expedi- 
ency, on  their  known  and  admitted  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitn- 
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tion,  peaceably  and  quietly,  whenever  experience  shall  point  out  defects 
or  imperfections.  And,  finally,  the  people  of  the  United  States  ha?c  at  no 
time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorized  any  state  legislatures  to 
construe  or  interpret  their  high  instrument  of  government,  much  less  to 
interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course  and  operation. 

Mr,  Hayne^s  Reply  to  Mr.  Webster ^  abridged  by  himself. 

Srhate,  January  27 f  1830. 
Mr.  IJAYNE.  The  proposition  which  I  laid  down,  and  from  which 
the  gentleman  dissents,  is  taken  from  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98,  and 
is  in  these  words  —  ''that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger^ 
ous  exorcise,  by  the  federal  government,  of  powers  not  granted  by  the 
compact,  (the  Constitution,)  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have  a ' 
right  to  inlfrposr.y  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintain- 
ing, within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties, 
appertaining  to  them."  The  gentleman  insists  that  the  states  have  no 
right  to  decide  whether  the  Constitution  has  been  vic^ated  by  acts  of 
Congress  or  not ;  but  that  the  federal  government  is  the  exclusive  judge 
of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  however  "  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous,"  a  state  has 
no  constitutional  redre-^s,  except  where  the  matter  can  be  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  whose  decision  must  be  final  and  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  Having  thus  distinctly  stated  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
gentleman  and  myself,  I  proceed  to  examine  them.  And  here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  federal  government.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  is  not  denied,  that  before  the  Constitution,  each  state  was 
an  independent  sovereignty,  possessing  all  the  rights  and  powers  apper- 
taining to  independent  nations;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that,  afler  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  they  remained  equally  sovereign  and  independent, 
as  to  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  federal  government.  This 
would  have  beon  the  case  even  if  no  positive  provisions  to  th^it  elTccl  had 
been  inserted  in  that  instrument.  But  to  remove  all  doubt,  it  is  expressly 
declared,  by  the  10th  article  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  *' that 
the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  states,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
The  true  nature  of  the  Federal  Constittition,  therefore,  is  (in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Madison)  "  a  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties,"  —  a  com- 
pact by  which  each  state,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  other  states,  by  which  they  have  consented 
that  certain  designated  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  m dinner  prescribed  in  the  instrument.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that,  under  such  a  system,  the  federal  government,  exercising  strictly  dele- 
gated powers,  c?in  have  no  right  to  act  beyond  the  pale  of  its  authority, 
and  that  all  such  acts  are  void.  A  state,  on  the  contrary,  retaining  all 
|>owers  not  expressly  given  away,  may  lawfully  act  in  all  cases  where  she 
has  Ti*^i  voluntarily  imposed  restrictions  on  herself.  Here,  then,  is  a  case 
of  a  compact  l>etween  sovereigns;  and  the  question  arises,  what  is  the 
remedy  for  a  clear  violation  of  its  express  terms  by  one  of  the  parties? 
And  here  the  plain,  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense  is  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  the  understanding  of  mankind  and  the  practice  of  nations  in  all 
analogous  cases  —  "that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to  no  common  superior, 
the  parties  to  the  compact  most  themselves  be  the  rightful  judges  whether 
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the  bargain  has  been  pursued  or  violated."  (Madison's  Report,  p.  20.) 
When  it  is  insisted  by  the  gentleman  that  one  of  the  parties  *'  has  the 
power  of  deciding  ultimately  and  conclusively  upon  the  extent  of  its  own 
authority/'  I  ask  for  the  grant  of  such  a  power.  I  call  upon  the  gentle 
man  to  show  it  to  me  in  the  Constitution.     It  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

But  if  there  be  no  common  superior,  it  results,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  the  parties  muiit  br  their  oicn  judges.  This  is  admitted  to  be 
the  case  where  treaties  are  formed  between  independent  nations ;  and  if 
the  same  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  federal  compact,  it  must  be  because 
the  federal  is  superior  to  the  state  government,  or  because  the  states  have 
surrendered  their  sovereignty.  Neither  branch  of  this  proposition  can 
be  maintained  for  a  moment. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  argument  that  the  Constitution  was 
not  formed  by  the  statt.^  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  but  by  the  peopU; 
and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  federal  government,  being  created  by 
all  the  people,  must  be  supreme;  and  though  it.  is  not  contended  that  the 
Constitution  may  be  rightfully  violated,  yet  it  is  insisted  that  from  the 
decision  of  the  federal  government  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

I  deny  that  the  Constitution  was  framed  by  the  people  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  on  the  other  side,  and  insist  that  it  was  framed  bv  the 
states,  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  When,  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution,  we  find  tiie  words,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  Slates," 
it  is  clear  they  can  only  relaic  to  the  people  as  citizens  of  the  several 
states,  because  the  federal  government  was  not  then  in  existence. 

We  accordingly  find,  in  every  pirt  of  that  instrument,  that  the  people 
are  always  spoken  of  in  that  sense.  Thus,  in  the  '2d  section  of  the  Isl 
article,  it  is  declared,  **  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  tiie  people  of  the  several  states." 
To  show  that,  in  entering  into  this  compact,  the  states  acted  in  their  sove- 
reign capacity,  and  not  merely  as  parts  of  one  great  community,  what 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  historical  fact,  that  when  every  state  had 
consented  to  it  except  one,  she  was  not  held  to  be  bound.  A  majority  of 
the  people  in  any  state  bound  that  state:  but   nine  tenths  of  all  the  peo- 

gle  of  the  United  States  could  not  bind  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  until 
Lhode  Island,  as  a  state,  had  consented  to  the  compact. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  which  does  appear  to  my 
mind  to  be  t(x>  clear  to  adtnit  of  controversy.  But  I  will  quote  from  Mr. 
Madison's  Report,  whicii  goes  the  whole  length  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
for  which  I  have  contended. 

Having  now  establishoil  the  position  that  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
pact between  sovereiun  and  independent  states,  having  no  common  supe- 
rior, "  it  follows  of  necessity  "  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison) 
"that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority,  to  decide,  in  the  last 
resort,  whether  the  compict  made  by  them  be  violated ;  and  consequently 
that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort, 
such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  their  in- 
terposition." 

But  the  i;entlenian  insists  that  the  tribunal  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
for  the  decisions  of  controversies  between  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, is  the  Supreme  Com* 

It  is  clear  that  questions  f  sovereignty  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of 
judicial  investigation.  They  are  much  too  large,  and  of  too  delicate  a 
nature,  to  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  justice.     CoortSi 
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whether  supreme  or  subordinate,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  sovereign 
power,  designed  to  expound  and  carry  into  effect  its  sovereign  will.  No 
independent  state  ever  yet  submitted  ,to  a  judge  on  the  bench  the  true 
construction  of  a  compact  between  itself  and  another  sovereign.  All  courts 
may  incidentally  take  cognizance  of  treaties,  where  rights  are  claimed 
under  them  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  court  making  an  inquiry  into  the  au- 
thority of  the  agents  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  make  the  treaty  — 
whether  its  terms  had  been  fulfilled,  or  whether  it  had  become  void  on 
account  of  a  breach  of  its  conditions  on  either  side  ?  All  these  are  polit- 
ical and  not  judicial  questions.  Some  reliance  has  been  placed  on  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  constitute  *'  one  Supreme  Court," 
which  provide  "  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties/'  and  which  declare  "  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Unite<l  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties, 
6lc.j  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land/'  &c.  Now,  as  to  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  clear  that  the  term  has  relation  only  to  its  suprem- 
acy over  the  inferior  courts  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  and  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  any  supremacy  over  the  sovereign  states.  The 
words  are,  **  The  judici.il  power  of  the  United  States  sliall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time 
to  time,  establish,"  &lc.  Though  jurisdiction  is  given  ''in  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,*'  yet  it  is  expressly  limited  to  "cases  in  law  and 
equity,"  showing  concluskely  that  this  jurisdiction  was  incidental  merely 
to  the  ordinary  administr^ion  of  justice,  and  not  intended  to  touch  high 
questions  of  conllicting  sovereignty.  When  it  is  declared  that  the  **  Consti- 
tution, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  it  is  manifest  that  no  indication  is 
given,  either  as  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  bind  the  states  by 
its  decisions,  or  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  laws  being 
passed  not  in  pursuance  to  the  Constitution.  And  I  beg  leave  to  call 
gentlemen's  attention  to  the  striking  fact,  that  the  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  relation  to  questions  arising  under  "  the  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion," are  coextensive  with  those  arising  under  treaties.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  the  power  is  limited  to  questions  arising  in  law  and  equity  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  cases  where  jurisdiction  is  incidentally  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
adniinistration  of  justice.  But  as,  with  regard  to  treaties,  the  Snpreme 
Court  has  never  assumed  jurisdiction  over  questions  arising  between  the 
sovereigns  who  are  parties  to  them,  so,  under  the  Constitution,  they  cannot 
assume  jurisdiction  over  questions  arising  between  individual  states  and 
the  United  States. 

But  to  ])rove,  as  I  think  conclusively,  that  the  judiciary  were  not  de- 
signed to  act  as  umpires,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  that  court  could  manifestly  not  take  jurisdiction  of  tho 
matters  in  dispute.  Whenever  it  may  be  designed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  commit  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  it  can  be  done,  and 
always  will  be  done,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  the  court  of  all  juris- 
diction over  the  subject.  Take  the  case  of  the  tariff  and  internal  improve* 
meiits;  whether  constitutional  or  uncimstitutional,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Snj)re:ne  Court  have  no  jurisdiction.  Suppose  Congress  should,  for  the 
acknowledged  purpose  of  making  an  equal  distribution  of  the  property  of 
the  country  among  states  or  individuals,  proceed  to  lay  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,000  a  year.  Could  the  Supreme  Court  take  cognizance  of 
the  act  laying  the  tax,  or  making  the  distributioo  7    Certainlj  not 
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Take  another  case,  which  is  very  likely  to  occur.  Congress  hare  tbe 
unlimited  power  of  taxation.  Suppose  them  also  to  assume  an  unlimited 
power  of  appropriation.  Appropriations  of  money  are  made  to  establish 
presses,  promote  education,  build  and  support  churches,  create  an  order 
of  nobility,  or  for  any  other  unconstitutional  object ;  it  is  manifest  that  in 
none  of  these  cases  could  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  making  tho?e 
grants  be  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  would  be  in  vain  that  a  state  should  come  before  the  judges  with  an 
act  appropriating  money  to  any  of  these  objects,  and  ask  of  the  court  to 
decide  whether  these  grants  were  constitutional.  They  could  not  even  be 
heard ;  the  court  would  say  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  and  they 
would  say  rightly.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  talk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
affording  any  security  to  the  states,  in  cases  where  their  rights  may  be  vio- 
lated by  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  powers  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  Report,  says  :  **  But  it 
IS  objected  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  exposi- 
tor of  the  Constitution  in  the  last  resort ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  for  what 
reason  the  declaration  by  the  General  Assembly,  supposing  it  to  be  theo- 
retically true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day,  and  in  so  solemn  a 
manner. 

"On  this  objection  it  might  be  observed,  first,  that  there  may  be  in- 
stances of  usurped  power  which  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  would 
never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  judicial  department." 

**  But  the  proper  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  relates  to  those  great  and  extraordinary  case?  in  which 
all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  may  prove  ineffectual  against  infractions 
dangerous  to  the  essential  rights  of  the  parties  to  it. 

**  However  tnio,  therefore,  it  may  be,  that  the  judicial  department  is,  in 
all  questions  subniitted  to  it  by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  to  decide  in 
the  Inst  rosort,  this  resort  must  necessarily  be  deemed  the  last  in  relation 
to  the  aiitlioritios  of  the  other  departments  of  the  government :  not  in  re- 
lation to  the  riirhts  of  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  from  which 
the  judicini,  as  well  as  the  other  departments,  hold  their  delegated  trusts. 
On  any  other  hypothesis,  the  delegation  of  judicial  power  would  annul  the 
authority  <lele::ating  it ;  and  the  concurrence  of  this  department  with  the 
others  in  usurped  powers  might  subvert  forever,  and  beyond  the  poe«sible 
reach  of  any  riorhtful  remedy,  the  very  Constitution  which  all  were  insti- 
tuted to  preserve.'* 

If,  then,  the  Supreme  Court  are  not,  and,  from  their  organization,  can- 
not be,  the  umpires  in  questions  of  conflicting  sovereignty,  the  next  point 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  Congress  themselves  possess  the  right  of  de- 
ciding conclusively  on  the  extent  of  their  own  powers.  This,  I  know,  is 
a  popular  notion,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  idea  that,  as  ail  the  states  are 
represented  here,  nothing  can  prevail  which  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  the  majority:  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  republican  maxim,  ••  that 
the  majority  must  govern.** 

Now,  will  any  one  contend  that  it  is  the  true  spirit  of  this  government, 
that  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress  should,  in  all  cases,  be  the  supreme 
law  ?  If  no  security  was  intended  to  be  provided  for  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  beyond  the  mere  organization  of  the 
federal  government,  we  shotild  have  had  no  written  constitution,  but  Con- 
gress would  have  been  authorized  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatso- 
erer,  and  the  acts  of  our  state  legislatures,  like  those  of  the  present  legii- 
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lative  councils  in  the  territories,  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  Congress.  If  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress  is  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  is  clear  the  Constitution  is  a  dead  letter,  and 
has  utterly  failed  of  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  designed —  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  But  when,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  compact,  strict  limitations  are  imposed  on  every  branch  of  the  federal 
government,  and  it  is,  moreover,  expressly  declared  that  all  powers  not 
granted  to  them  *'  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the  people,"  with  what  show 
of  reason  can  it  be  contended  that  the  federal  government  is  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers  ?  A  written  constitution 
was  resorted  to  in  this  country,  as  a  great  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  far  the  rights  of  a  minority  could  be  secured  against  the 
encroachments  of  majorities  —  often  acting  under  party  excitement,  and 
not  un frequently  under  the  influence  of  strong  interests.  The  moment 
that  Constitution  was  formed,  the  will  of  the  majority  ceased  to  be  the 
law,  except  in  cases  that  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  parties  to  be 
within  the  Constitution,  and  to  have  been  thereby  submitted  to  their  wiU. 
But  when  Congress  (exercising  a  delegated  and  strictly  limited  authority) 
pass  beyond  these  limits,  their  acts  become  null  and  void,  and  must  be  de- 
clared to  be  so  by  the  courts,  in  cases  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  so  by  the  states  themselves,  in  cases  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  such  an 
interference. 

But  what  then  ?  asks  the  gentleman.  A  state  is  brought  into  collision 
with  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional 
powers ;  who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?  Sir,  it  is  the  common  case  of 
difference  of  opinion  between  sovereigns,  as  to  the  true  construction  of  a 
compact.  Does  such  a  difference  of  opinion  necessarily  produce  war  ? 
No.  And  if  not  among  rival  nations,  why  should  it  do  so  among  friendly 
states  ?  In  all  such  cases,  some  mode  must  be  devised,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, for  settling  the  difficulty ;  and,  mast  happily  for  us,  that  mode  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  results,  indeed,  from  the 
very  form  and  structure  of  the  government.  The  creating  power  is  three 
fourths  of  the  states.  By  their  decision,  the  parties  to  the  compact  have 
agreed  to  be  bound,  even  to  the  extent  of  changing  the  entire  form  of  the 
government  itself;  and  it  follows  of  necessity,  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate 
and  settled  difference  of  opinion  between  the  parties  to  the  compact,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  either,  resort  must  be  had  to  their  common 
superior,  (that  power  which  may  give  any  character  to  the  Constitution 
they  may  think  proper,)  viz.,  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

But,  it  has  been  asked,  why  not  compel  a  state  objecting  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  law  to  appeal  to  her  sister  states  by  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  ?  I  answer,  because  such  a  course  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, admit  the  exercise  of  an  unconstitutional  authority,  which  the 
states  are  not  bound  to  submit  to,  even  for  a  day ;  and  because  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any'redress  would  ever  be  obtained  by  such  an  ap- 
peal, even  if  a  state  were  at  liberty  to  make  it  If  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  should,  from  any  motive,  be  induced  deliberately  to 
exercise  **  powers  not  granted,"  what  prospect  would  there  be  of  **  arrest- 
ing the  prorrress  of  the  evil,"  by  a  vote  of  three  fourths  ?  But  the  Con- 
stiution  does  not  permit  a  minority  to  submit  to  the  people  a  proposition 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  proposition  can  only  come 
from  "  two  thirds  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of  two 
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thirds  of  the  stutt^.'*  It  wDl  be  seen,  therefore,  at  once,  that  a  minor- 
ity, whose  constitutional  rights  are  violated,  can  have  no  redress  bj  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  When  any  state  is  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  the  federal  government,  in  the  case  of  an  attempt,  by  the 
latter,  to  exercise  unconstitutional  powers,  the  appeal  must  be  made  bj 
Congress,  (the  party  proposing  to  exert  the  disputed  powers,)  in  order  to 
have  it  expressly  conferred ;  and  until  so  conferred,  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  must  be  suspended.  Even  in  case  of  doubt,  such  an  appeal  is 
due  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  government.  On  this  subject  our 
present  chief  magistrate,  in  his  opening  message  to  Congress,  says,  '*  I 
regard  an  appeal  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  doubt,  and  where 
'  its  exercise  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare,  as  among  the 
most  sacred  of  all  our  obligations.  Upon  this  country,  more  than  any  other, 
has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been  cast  the  special  guardianship  of  the  great 
principle  of  adherence  to  written  constitutions.  If  it  fail  here,  all  hope 
in  regard  to  it  will  be  extinguished.  That  this  was  intended  to  be  a 
government  of  limited  and  specific,  and  not  general  powers,  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  for  it  the  character  intended 
by  its  framers.  The  scheme  has  worked  well.  It  has  exceeded  the  hopes 
of  those  who  devised  it,  and  become  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  world. 
Nothinsr  is  clearer,  in  my  view,  than  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
success  of  the  Constitution,  under  which  we  are  now  acting,  to  the  watch- 
ful and  auxiliary  operation  of  the  state  authorities.  This  is  not  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  day,  but  belongs  to  the  most  deeply-rooted  convictions  of  my 
mind.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  or  too  earnestly,  for  my  own  sense 
of  its  importance,  warn  you  against  all  encroachments  upon  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  state  sovereignty.  Sustained  by  its  healthful  and  invigorating 
influence,  the  federal  system  can  never  fail.*' 

I  have  already  shown,  that  it  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  '98,  and  by  Mr.  Madison's  report  on  these  resolutions,  that 
it  is  not  only  **  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  states"  to  "judge  of  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution,"  and  to  interpose  for  maintaining  within  their 
limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  on  various  occasions,  expressed  himself  in  laniruage 
equally  strong.  In  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  '98,  prepared  by  him,  it 
is  declared  that  the  federal  government  **  was  not  made  the  exclusive  and 
final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that 
would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties  having 
no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well 
of  infractions  as  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 

In  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  '99,  it  is  even  more  explicitly  declared 

*  that  the  several  states  which  formed  the  Constitution,  being  sovereign 

and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its  infraction, 

and  that  nulliflcation  by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done 

under  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  remedy." 

But  the  gentleman  says,  this  right  will  be  dangerous.  Sir,  I  insist  that, 
of  all  the  checks  that  have  been  provided  by  the  Constitution,  this  is  by 
far  the  safest,  and  the  least  liable  to  abuse. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  matter  prenents  itself  to  my 
mind  with  irresistible  force.  The  Supreme  Court,  it  is  admitted,  may 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  by  declaring  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  Can 
Congress,  after  such  a  nullification,  proceed  to  enforce  the  law,  even  if 
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they  should  differ  in  opinion  from  the  court  t  What,  then,  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  decision  ?  And  what  would  be  the  remedy  in  such  a 
case?  Congress  would  be  arrested  in  the  exercise  of  the  disputed  power, 
and  the  only  remedy  would  be,  an  appeal  to  the  creating  power  —  three 
fourths  of  the  states  —  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  And  by  whom 
must  such  an  appeal  be  made  ?  It  must  be  made  by  the  party  proposing 
to  exercise  the  disputed  power.  Now,  I  will  ask  whether  a  sovereign  state 
may  not  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  a  power,  operating  merely 
as  a  check,  which  is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  which 
may  be  exercii^ed  every  day  by  any  three  of  its  members.  Sir,  no  idea 
that  can  be  formed  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  abject  de- 
pendence on  the  other,  can  be  carried  farther  than  to  suppose  thnt  three 
individuals,  mere  men,  "  subject  to  like  passions  with  ourselves,'*  may  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  power  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  because  they 
conceive  it  to  be  unconstitutional ;  but  that  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state  —  even  the  great  state  of  New  York  —  is  bound,  implicitly,  to  sub- 
mit to  its  operation,  even  where  it  violates,  in  the  grossest  manner,  her  own 
rights,  or  the  liberties  of  her  citizens.  But  we  do  not  contend  that  a  com- 
mon case  would  justify  the  interposition. 

This  is  the  '*  extreme  medicine  of  the  state,"  and  cannot  become  our 
daily  bread. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  Report,  says,  ''  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  the  states,  as  sovereign  parties  to  their  constitutional  compnct, 
must  ultimately  decide  whether  it  has  been  violated,  that  such  a  decision 
ought  to  be  interposed,  either  in  a  hasty  manner,  or  on  doubtful  and  in« 
ferior  occasions. 

*'  The  resolution  has,  accordingly,  guarded  against  any  misapprehen- 
sions of  its  object,  by  expressly  requiring,  for  such  an  interposition,  '  the 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  breach  of  the  Constitution, 
by  the  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  it.* 

*'  But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  guard  against  misconstruction, 
by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
nature.  It  specifies  the  object  of  the  interposition,  which  it  contemplates 
to  be  solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usurpation,  and  of 
maintaining  the  authorities,  rifi^hts,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  the  states, 
as  parties  to  the  Constitution." 

No  one  can  read  this  without  perceiving  that  Mr.  Madison  goes  the 
whole  length,  in  support  of  the  principles  for  which  I  have  been  con- 
tending. 

The  gentleman  has  called  upon  us  to  carry  out  our  scheme  prmtiraUy, 
Now,  sir,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  view  of  this  matter,  then  it  follows,  of 
course,  that,  the  right  of  a  state  being  established,  the  federal  governyient 
is  bound  to  acquiesce  in  a  solemn  decision  of  a  state,  acting  in  its  sovereign 
capacity,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  for.an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  This  solemn  decision  of  a  state  (made  either 
through  its  legislature  or  a  convention,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
proper  organ  of  its  sovereign  will  —  a  point  I  do  not  propose  now  to  dis- 
cuss) binds  the  federal  government,  under  the  highest  constitutional  ob- 
ligation, not  to  resort  to  any  means  of  coercion  against  ihe  citizens  of  the 
dissenting  state.  How,  then,  can  any  collision  ensue  between  the  federal 
ind  state  governments  —  unless,  indeed,  the  former  should  determine  to 
enforce  the  law  by  unconstitutional  means? 

Sir,  I  will  put  the  case  home  to  the  gentleman.     Is  there  any  violation 
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of  the  copstitutioDa]  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen, 
(sanctioned  by  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,)which  he  would  believe 
it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  a  state  to  resist  ?  Does  he  contend  for  the 
doctrine  *'  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  ?  '*  Would  he  justify 
an  open  resistance  to  an  act  of  Congress,  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  which 
should  abolish  the  trial  by  jury,  or  destroy  the  freedom  of  religion,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  press  ?  Yes,  sir,  he  would  advocate  resistance  in  such 
cases ;  and  so  would  I,  and  so  would  all  of  us.  But  such  resistance  would, 
according  to  ihis  doctrine,  be  revolution :  it  would  be  rebellion.  Accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  it  would  be  just,  legal,  and  constitutional  resistance. 
The  whole  difference  between  us,  then,  consists  in  this :  the  gentleman 
would  make  force  the  only  arbiter  in  all  cases  of  collision  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government ;  I  would  resort  to  a  peaceful  remedy  — 
the  interposition  of  the  state  to  *'  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,"  until 
such  times  as  *'  a  convention  (assembled  at  the  call  of  Congress  or  two 
thirds  of  the  states)  shall  decide  to  which  they  mean  to  give  an  authority 
claimed  by  two  of  their  organs.'*  Sir,  I  say,  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  (whose 
^words  I  have  here  borrowed,)  that  **  it  is  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  felicity 
of  our  Constitution  to  have  provided  this  peaceable  appeal,  where  that 
of  other  nations  "  (and  I  may  add  that  of  the  gentleman)  '*  is  at  once  to 
force." 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  in  some  closing  remarks,  said  a  few  words  on  the 
constitutional  argument,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Hayne) 
labored  to  reconstruct. 

His  argument  consists  of  two  propositions,  and  an  inference.  His 
propositions  are  — 

1.    That  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  states. 

'2.  That  a  compact  between  two,  with  authority  reserved  to  one  to  in- 
terpret its  torms,  would  be  a  surrender,  to  that  one,  of  all  power  whatever 

3.  Therefore  (such  is  his  inference)  the  general  government  does  not 
possess  the  authority  to  construe  its  own  powers. 

Now,  sir,  who  does  not  see,  without  the  aid  of  exposition  or  detection, 
the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  this  so  elaborate  and  systematic 
argument  ? 

The  Constitution,  it  is  said,  is  a  compact  between  states:  the  states, 
then,  and  the  states  only,  are  parties  to  the  compact  How  comes  the 
ffeneral  government  itself  a  party?  Upon  the  honorable  gentleman's 
hypothesis,  the  general  government  is  the  result  of  the  compact,  the 
creature  of  the  compact,  not  one  of  the  parties  to  it.  Tet  the  argument, 
as  the  gentleman  has  now  stated  it,  makes  the  government  itself  one  of  its 
own  creators.  It  makes  it  a  party  to  that  compact  to  which  it  owes  its 
own  existence. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Constitution  on  the  basis  of  a  compact, 
the  gentleman  considers  the  states  as  parties  to  that  compact ;  but  as  isooQ 
as  his  compact  is  made,  then  he  chooses  to  consider  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  IS  the  offspring  of  that  compact,  not  its  offspring,  but  one  of 
Its  parties ;  and  so,  being  a  party,  has  not  the  power  of  judging  on  the 
terms  of  compact.. 

If  the  whole  of  the  gentleman's  main  proposition  were  conceded  to 
him  —  that  is  to  say,  if  I  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  tl  at  the 
Constitution  is  a  compact  between  states,  —  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  that  proposition  are  warranted  by  no  just  reason ;  because,  S  the 
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Constitution  be  a  compact  between  states,  still  that  Constitution,  or  that 
compact,  has  established  a  government  with  certain  powers ;  and  whether 
it  be  one  of  those  powers,  that  it  shall  construe  and  interpret  for  itself  the 
terms  of  the  compact  in  doubtful  cases,  can  only  be  decided  by  looking 
to  the  compact,  and  inquiring  what  provisions  it  contains  on  this  point. 
Without  any  inconsistency  with  natural  reason,  the  government,  even  thun 
created,  might  be  trusted  with  this  power  of  construction.  The  extent  of 
its  powers,  therefore,  must  still  be  sought  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

If  the  old  Confederation  had  contained  a  clause,  declaring  that  resolu- 
tions of  the  Congress  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  state  law 
or  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  that  a  committee  of 
Congress,  or  any  other  body  created  by  it,  should  possess  judicial  powers, 
extending  to  all  cases  arising  under  resolutions  of  Congress,  then  the 
power  of  ultimate  decision  would  have  been  vested  in  Congress  under  the 
Confederation,  although  that  Confederation  was  a  compact  between  states; 
and  for  this  plain  reason  —  that  it  would  have  been  competent  to  the 
states,  who  alone  were  parties  to  the  compact,  to  agree  who  should  decide 
in  cases  of  dispute  arising  on  the  construction  of  the  compact. 

For  the  same  reason,  sir,  if  I  were  now  to  concede  to  the  gentleman  his 
principal  proposition,  viz.,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
states,  the  question  would  still  be,  what  provision  is  made,  in  this  compact, 
to  settle  points  of  disputed  construction,  or  contested  power,  that  shall 
come  into  controversy;  and  this  question  would  still  be  answered,  and 
conclusively  answered,  by  the  Constitution  itself  While  the  gentleman 
is  contending  against  construction,  he  himself  is  setting  up  the  most  loose 
and  dangerous  construction.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  construction  is  neces- 
sary here.  It  declares,  also,  with  equal  plainness  and  precision,  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  every  case  arising  under 
the  laws  of  Congress.  This  needs  no  construction.  Here  is  a  law.  then, 
which  is  declared  to  be  supreme ;  and  here  is  a  power  established  which 
is  to  interpret  that  law.  Now,  sir,  how  has  the  gentleman  met  this  ?  Sup- 
pose the  Constitution  to  be  a  compact ;  yet  here  are  its  terms ;  and  how 
does  the  gentleman  get  rid  of  them?  He  cannot  argue  the  seal  off  the 
bond,  nor  the  words  out  of  the  instrument.  Here  they  are.  What  answer 
does  he  give  to  them  ?  None  in  the  world,  sir,  except  that  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  place  the  states  in  a  condition  of  inferiority  ;  and  because 
it  results,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  being  no  superior,  that  the 
parties  must  be  their  own  judges !  Thus  closely  and  cogently  does  the 
honorable  gentleman  reason  on  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  The  gen- 
tleman says,  if  there  be  such  a  power  of  final  decisions  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, he  asks  for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well,  sir,  I  show  him  the 
grant  —  I  turn  him  to  the  very  words  —  I  show  him  that  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress are  made  supreme,  and  that  the  judicial  power  extends,  by  express 
words,  to  the  interpretation  of  these  laws.  Instead  of  answering  this,  he 
retreats  into  the  sreneral  reflection,  that  it  must  result  from  the  nature  of 
Ihings  that  the  states,  being  the  parties,  must  judge  for  themselves. 

I  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  Constitution  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
creature  of  the  state  governments,  it  might  be  modified,  interpreted,  or 
construed,  according  to  their  pleasure.  But,  even  in  that  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  they  should  agree.  One,  alone,  could  not  interpret  it 
conclusively;  one,  alone,  could  not  construe  it;  one,  alone,  could  not 
modify  it     Yet  the  gentleman's  doctrine  is,  that  Carolina,  alone,  mav 
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construe  and  interpret  that  compact  which  equally  binds  all,  and  gives 
equal  rij^hts  to  all. 

So  then,  sir,  e?en  supposing  the  Constitution  to  be  a  compact  between 
the  states,  the  gentleman's  doctrine,  nevertheless,  is  not  maintainable ; 
because,  first,  the  general  government  is  not  a  party  to  that  compact,  but 
a  government  established  by  it,  and  vested  by  it  with  the  powers  of  trying 
and  deciding  doubtful  questions ;  and,  secondly,  because,  if  the  Constitu- 
tion be  regarded  as  a  compact,  not  one  state  only,  but  all  the  states,  are 
parties  to  that  compact,  and  one  can  have  no  right  to  fix  upon  it  her  own 
peculiar  construction. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  argument,  even  if  the  premises  9  the  gentleman 
were  granted,  or  could  be  proved.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  failed  to 
maintain  his  leading  proposition.  He  has  not  shown  —  it  cannot  be 
shown  —  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  state  governments. 
The  Cimstitution  itself,  in  its  very  front,  refutes  that  proposition ;  it  de- 
clares that  it  is  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
So  far  from  saying  that  it  is  established  by  the  governments  of  the  several 
states,  it  does  not  even  say  that  it  is  established  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states ;  but  it  pronounces  that  it  is  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  aggregate.  The  gentleman  says,  it  must  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  people  of  the  several  states,  taken  collectively,  constitute  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Be  it  so ;  but  it  is  in  this  their  collective 
capacity,  it  is  as  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  they  establish 
the  Constitution.  So  they  declare ;  and  words  cannot  be  plainer  than  the 
words  used. 

When  the  gentleman  says,  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the 
states,  he  uses  language  exactly  applicable  to  the  old  Confederation.  He 
speaks  as  if  he  were  in  Congress  before  1789.  He  describes  fully  that 
old  state  of  things  then  existing.  The  Confederation  was,  in  strictness,  a 
compact ;  the  states,  as  states,  were  parties  to  it.  We  had  no  other  gen- 
eral government.  But  that  was  found  insufficient,  and  inadequate  to  the 
public  exigencies.  The  people  were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  undertook 
to  establish  a  better.  They  undertook  to  form  a  general  government 
which  should  stand  on  a  new  basis  —  not  a  confederacy,  not  a  league,  not 
a  compact  between  states,  but  a  constitution ;  a  popular  government, 
founded  in  popular  election,  directly  responsible  to  the  people  themselves, 
and  divided  into  branches,  with  prescribed  limits  of  power,  and  prescribed 
duties.  They  ordained  such  a  government ;  they  gave  it  the  name  of  a 
constitution ;  and  therein  they  established  a  distribution  of  powers  be- 
tween this,  their  general  government,  and  their  several  state  governments. 
When  they  shall  become  dissatisfied  with  this  distribution,  they  can  alter 
it.  Their  own  power  over  their  own  instrument  remains.  But  until  thej 
shall  alter  it,  it  must  stand  as  their  will,  and  is  equally  binding  on  the  gen- 
eral crovernmcnt  and  on  the  states. 

o 

The  gentleman,  sir,  finds  analogy  where  I  see  none.  He  likens  it  to 
the  case  of  a  treaty,  in  which,  there  being  no  common  superior,  each 
party  must  interpret  for  itself,  under  its  own  obligation  of  good  faith. 
But  this  is  not  a  treaty,  but  a  constitution  of  government,  with  powers  to 
execute  itself,  and  fulfil  its  duties. 

I  admit,  sir,  that  this  government  is  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances ;  that  is,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  check  on  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  is  a  check  on  the  House,  and  the  President  is  a  check  on  both. 
Bat  I  cannot  comprehend  him  —  or  if  I  do,  I  totally  differ  from  him  — when 
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he  applied  the  notion  of  checks  and  balancefi  to  the  interference  of  different 
governments.  He  argues  that,  if  we  transgress,  each  state,  as  a  state,  has 
a  right  to  check  us.  Does  he  admit  the  converse  of  the  proposition  — 
that  we  have  a  right  to  check  the  states  ?  The  gentleman's  doctrine* 
would  give  us  a  strange  jumble  of  authorities  and  powers,  instead  of  gov« 
erninents  of  sep?rate  and  defined  powers.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  ^ 
think,  to  avoid  this;  and  to  keep  the  general  government  and  the  state 
governments  each  in  its  proper  sphere  —  avoiding,  as  carefully  as  possible, 
every  kind  of  interference. 

Finally,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  says  that  the  states  will  only  inter- 
fere, by  their  power,  to  preserve  the  Constitution.  They  will  not  destroy 
it,  they  will  not  impair  it  —  they  will  only  save,  they  will  only  preserve, 
they  will  only  strengthen  it  I  All  regulated  governments,  all  free  govern- 
ments, have  been  broken  up  by  similar  disinterested  and  well-dispos^ 

Mr.  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON.  I  think  that  the  Constitution  is  the 
result  of  a  compact  entered  into  by  the  several  states,  by  which  they  sur- 
rendered a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  Union,  and  vested  the  part  so 
surrendered  in  a  general  government. 

That  this  government  is  partly  popular,  acting  directly  on  the  citizens 
of  the  several  states ;  partly  federative,  depending  for  its  existence  and 
action  on  the  existence  and  action  of  the  several  states. 

That,  by  the  institution  of  this  government,  the  states  have  unequivocally 
surrendered  every  constitutional  right  of  impeding  or  resisting  the  execu- 
tion of  any  decree  or  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  any  case  of  law 
or  equity  between  persons  or  on  matters,  of  whom  or  on  which  that  court 
has  jurisdiction,  even  if  such  decree  or  judgment  should,  in^he  opinion  of 
the  states,  be  unconstitutional. 

That,  in  cases  in  which  a  law  of  the  United  States  may  infringe  the 
constitutional  right  of  a  state,  but  which,  in  its  operation,  cannot  be 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  terms  of  the  jurisdiction  ex- 
pressly given  to  it  over  particular  persons  or  matters,  that  court  is  not 
created  the  umpire  between  a  state  that  may  deem  itself  aggrieved  and  the 
general  government. 

That,  among  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  retained  by  the  states,  is  that 
of  watching  over  the  operations  of  the  general  government,  and  protecting 
its  citizens  against  their  unconstitutional  abuse ;  and  that  this  can  be 
legally  done  — 

First,  in  the  case  of  an  act,  in  the  opinion  of  the  state  palpably  uncon- 
stitutional, but  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  legal  exercise  of  its 
functions ; 

By  remonstrating  against  it  to  Congress ; 

By  an  address  to  the  people,  in  their  elective  functions,  to  change  or 
instruct  their  representatives ; 

By  a  similar  address  to  the  other  states,  in  which  they  will  have  a  right 
to  declare  that  they  consider  the  act  as  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
void  ; 

By  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  the  manner  pointeo 
out  by  that  instrument; 

And,  finally,  if  the  act  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  they  find  the  gen- 
eral government  persevere  in  enforcing  it,  by  a  resort  to  the  natural  right 
which  every  people  have  to  resist  extreme  oppression. 

Secondly,  if  the  act  be  one  of  the  few  which,  in  its  operation,  cannot  be 
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■abmitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  be  ooe  thtt  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  state,  justify  the  risk  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  that  tlua  last  ex- 
treme remedy  may  at  once  be  resorted  to. 

That  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress,  in 
the  extreme  cases  abo?e  alluded  to,  is  not  a  right  derived  from  the  Consti- 
tution, but  can  be  justified  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  broken,  and  the  state  absolved  from  its  obligation ;  and  that, 
whenever  resorted  to,  it  must  be  at  the  risk  of  all  the  penalties  attached  to 
an  unsuccessful  resistance  to  established  authority. 

That  the  alleged  right  of  a  state  to  put  a  veto  on  the  execution  of  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  which  such  state  may  declare  to  be  "unconstitutional, 
attended  (as,  if  it  exist,  it  must  be)  with  a  correlative  obligation,  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government,  to  refrain  from  executing  it ;  and  the  fur* 
ther  alleged  obligation,  on  the  part  of  that  government,  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  states,  by  proposing  amendments,  are  not  given  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  do  they  grow  out  of  any  of  the  reserved  powers. 

That  the  exercise  of  the  powers  last  mentioned  would  introduce  a  fea* 
tnre  in  our  government  not  expressed  in  the  Constitution  ;  not  implied 
from  any  right  of  sovereignty  reserved  to  the  states ;  not  suspected  to  exist, 
by  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  when  it  was  framed  or 
adopted ;  not  warranted  by  practice  or  contemporaneous  exposition,  nor 
implied  by  the  true  construction  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  in  'OS. 

That  the  introduction  of  this  feature  in  our  government  would  totally 
change  its  nature,  make  it  inefficient,  invite  to  dissension,  and  end,  at  no 
distant  period,  in  separation  ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  form 
of  an  explicit  provision  in  the  Constitution,  it  would  have  been  unani- 
mously rejected,  both  in  the  Convention  which  framed  that  instrument 
and  in  those  which  adopted  it 

That  the  theory  of  the  federal  government  being  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and 
founded  in  no  degree  on  compact  between  the  states,  would  tend  to  the 
most  disastrous  practical  results;  that  it  would  place  three  fourths  of  the 
states  at  the  mercy  of  one  fourth,  and  lead  inevitably  to  a  consolidated 
government,  and  finally  to  monarchy,  if  the  doctrine  were  generally  admit- 
ted: and  if  partially  so,  and  opposed,  to  civil  dissensions. 

Mr.  WOODBURY.  From  the  very  fact  of  there  being  two  parties  in 
the  federal  government,  it  would  seem  a  necessary  inference  that  the 
agents  of  each  party,  on  proper  occasions,  must  be  allowed,  and  are  re- 
quired by  an  official  oath,  to  conform  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  decide 
on  the  extent  of  its  provisions,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
their  own  views,  and  for  the  performance  of  their  own  duties.  This  beinff, 
to  my  mind,  the  rationale  of  the  case,  I  look  on  the  express  words  of  the 
Constitution  as  conforming  to  it,  by  limiting  the  grant  of  judicial  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  both  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  acts  of 
Congress,  to  specify  enumerated  objects.  In  the  same  way,  there  are 
limited  grants  of  judicial  jurisdiction  to  state  courts,  under  most  of  the 
state  constitutions.  When  cases  present  themselves  within  these  grants, 
the  judges,  whether  of  the  state  or  United  States,  must  decide,  and  enforce 
their  decision  with  such  means  as  are  confided  to  them  by  the  laws  and  the 
constitutions.  But,  when  questions  arise,  not  confided  to  the  judiciary  of 
the  states,  or  United  States,  the  officers  concerned  in  those  questions  must 
themselves  decide  them ;  and,  in  the  end,  must  pursue  such  course  as 
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their  views  of  the  Constitution  dictate.  In  such  instances,  they  have  the 
same  authority  to  make  this  decision  as  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  in 
other  instances. 

On  Powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Oovemmenis. 

February  29. 

Mr.  GRUNDY.  I  will  proceed  to  an  examination  of  a  subject  upoQ 
which  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail.  I  mean  the  powers 
of  the  state  and  federal  governments.  As  to  the  true  division  or  distribu* 
tion  of  their  powers,  no  difficulty  exists  so  long  as  we  speak  in  general 
terms;  differences  of  opinion  arise  when  we  come  to  an  act  on  particular 
cases.  At  present,  we  have  no  case  before  the  Senate,  and  are  only  dis- 
cussing the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  rule  by  which 
to  test  cases  as  they  arise ;  and  in  the  event  Congress  should  transcend 
the  limits  or  boundaries  of  its  constitutional  powers,  to  ascertain  where 
we  are  to  look  for  the  ultimate  corrective  tribunal. 

The  states  existed  prior  to  this  government  Each  of  them  possessed 
all  the  rights  and  powers  which  appertain  to  sovereign  and  independent 
nations.  For  all  the  purposes  of  self-government,  no  want  of  power,  or 
the  means  of  using  it,  was  felt  by  any  of  these  communities.  Life,  libera 
ty,  reputation,  and  property,  all  found  an  ample  protection  in  the  state 
governments.  If  any  internal  improvement  were  necessary,  within  its 
limits,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  having  entire  and  uncontrolled 
jurisdiction,  could  cause  it  to  be  undertaken  and  effected.  For  none 
of  these  purposes  or  objects  was  there  a  defect  of  competeucy  in  the  state 
governments.  There  were  objects,  however,  of  high  importance,  to  which 
the  states,  separately,  were  not  equal  or  adequate  to  provide.  These  are 
specified  in  the  recommendatory  letter  by  the  Convention,  and  signed  by 
General  Washington,  which  accompanied  the  Constitution,  when  present- 
ed to  the  old  Congress  for  its  consideration.  The  language  is,  '*  The 
friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desired,  that  the  power  of  ma* 
king  war,  peace,  and  treaties ;  that  of  levying  money  and  regulating  coin- 
merce ;  and  the  correspondent  executive  and  judicial  authorities,  should 
be  fully  and  effectually  vested  in  the  general  government  of  the  Union." 
Here  is  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  which  made  it  necessary  tu  establish 
this  government ;  and  when  we  are  called  on  to  decide  whether  a  subject 
be  within  our  powers,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  government  was  created.  When  it  is  recollected  that  all  the  powers 
now  possessed  by  the  general  and  state  governments  belonged  originally 
to  the  latter,  and  that  the  former  is  constructed  from  grants  of  power 
yielded  up  by  the  state  governments,  the  fair  and  just  conclusion  would  be, 
that  no  other  power  was  conferred  except  what  was  plainly  and  expressly 
given.  But  if  doubt  could  exist,  the  10th  article  in  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  settles  this  question.  It  declares  that  **  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people.*'  The 
conclusion  hence  arises,  that  this  government  is  one  of  limited,  delegated 
powers,  and  can  only  act  on  subjects  expressly  placed  under  its  control  by 
he  Constitution,  and  upon  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessarily  and 
properly  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  to  enable  it  to  carry  the  enumer- 
ated and  specified  powers  into  execution,  and  without  which  the  powers 
granted  would  be  inoperative. 

VOL.  lY.  66 
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Public  Lands. 

Sknatx,  Ftbrvary  23,  1830. 

Mr.  WOODBURY.  Not  examining  the  particular  kind  of  sales  the 
govern  meat  can  make  for  the  common  benefit,  such  as  grants  to  the  new 
states  for  such  schools,  receiving  virtual  compensation  therefor,  by  having 
the  rest  of  the  land  freed  from  taxation,  I  merely  lay  down  what  I  suppose 
to  be  the  general  principle. 

On  that  principle,  no  reasoning  has  been  offered  which  convinces  roe 
that  lands  can  be  legally  appropriated  to  any  object  for  which  we  might 
not  legiilly  appropriate  money.  The  lands  are  as  much  the  property  of 
the  Union  as  its  money  in  the  treasury.  The  cessions  and  purchases  of 
tbem  were  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  all  as  the  collection  of  the  money. 
The  Constitution,  as  well  as  common  sense,  seems  to  recognize  no  differ- 
ence ;  and  if  the  money  can  only  be  appropriated  to  specified  objects,  it 
follows  that  the  land  can  only  be  so  appropriated.  Within  those  specified 
,  objects  I  have  ever  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  ready  to  give  lands  or  mon- 
ey to  the  west  as  to  the  east ;  but  beyond  them,  I  never  have  been  ready 
to  give  either  to  either.  Towards  certain  enumerated  objects.  Congress 
have  authority  to  devote  the  common  funds — the  land  or  the  money;  be- 
cause those  objects  were  supposed  to  be  better  managed  under  their  con- 
trol than  under  that  of  the  states;  but  the  care  of  the  other  objects  is 
reserved  to  the  states  themselves,  and  can  only  be  promoted  by  the  com- 
mon funds,  in  a  return  or  division  of  these  funds  to  proprietors,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  they  may  deem  judicious. 

The  whole  debate  on  these  points  goes  to  satisfy  my  mind  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  construction  of  the  Constitution,  which  holds  no  grants  of 
money  or  lands  valid,  unless  to  advance  some  of  the  enumerated  objectt 
intrusted  to  Congress.  When  we  once  depart  from  that'  great  landmark 
on  the  rippropriation  of  lands  or  money,  and  wander  into  indefinite  notions 
of**  common  good  "  or  of  the  **  general  welfare,"  we  are,  in  my  opinion,  at 
sea  without  compass  or  rudder ;  and  in  a  government  of  acknowledged 
limitations,  we  put  every  thing  at  the  caprice  of  a  fluctuating  majority 
here ;  pronouncing  that  to  be  for  the  general  welfare  to-day,  which  to- 
morrow may  be  denounced  as  a  general  curse.  Were  the  government  not 
limited,  this  broad  discretion  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  and  right 
But  here  every  grant  of  power  is  defined.  Many  powers  are  not  ceded  to 
the  general  government,  but  are  expressly  withheld  to  the  states  and  peo- 
ple; and  right  is,  in  my  opinion,  given  to  promote  the  "  general  welfare," 
by  granting  money  or  lands,  but  in  the  exercise  of  specific  powers 
granted,  and  in  the  modes  prescribed,  by  the  Constitution. 

In  fine,  if  the  government,  and  the  principles  of  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  cannot  be  prosperously  administered,  it  requires  no  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that,  in  a  few  brief  years,  in  a  new  crisis  approach- 
ing, and  before  indicated,  it  must,  as  a  confederation,  probably  cease  to  be 
administered  at  all.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  become  a  government  of 
usurped,  alarming,  undefined  powers;  and  the  sacred  rights  of  the  states 
will  become  overshadowed  in  total  eclipse.  When  that  catastrophi;  more 
nearly  approaches,  unless  the  great  parties  to  the  government  shall  arouse, 
and  in  some  way  interfere  and  rescue  it  from  consolidation,  it  will  follow, 
as  darkness  does  the  day,  that  the  government  ends,  like  all  republics  of 
olden  times,  either  in  anarchy  or  despotism. 


Nullification, 

Seitate,  April  2,  1830. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  right  of  a  slate  to  annul  a  law  of  Congress 
must  depend  on  their  showing  that  this  is  a  mere  confederation  of  states; 
which  has  not  been  done,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  true,  aJthough  it  should 
not  appear  to  be  absolutely  a  government  of  the  people,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  push  the  argument,  as  to  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  its  utmost  limit ;  the  ground  has  been  taken,  and  maintained  with 
great  force  of  reasoning,  that  this  government  is  the  agent  of  the  supreme 
power,  the  people.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  argument,  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
pact of  states.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  neither  strictly  a  confedera- 
tion nor  a  national  government :  it  is  compounded  of  both ;  it  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  political  world ;  an  experiment  growing  out  of  our  peculiar 
circumstances;  a  compromise  of  principles  and  opinions:  it  is  partly  fed- 
eral, partly  national. 

"  Tile  proposed  Constitution  is,  in  strictness,  neither  national  nor  federal ;  it  in  a 
composition  of  both ;  in  its  foundation  it  is  federal,  not  national ;  in  the  sources  from 
which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  government  are  drawn,  it  is  partly  federal,  partly 
national ;  in  the  operation  of  these  powers,  it  is  national,  not  federal ;  in  the  mode  for 
amendment,  it  is  neither  wholly  federal  nor  wholly  national."  —  Federalist. 

The  following  list  will  exhibit  the  nature  and  number  of  the  causes  decided,  [in  the 
Supreme  Court.]     The  same  case  is  sometimes  counted  under  different  heads  : 

I.  Declaring  acts  of  Congress  uncon-' 
stitutional, A S 


8.  Acquiescing  in  appeal  jurisdiction,  21 

9.  States  parties,  really  and  nominal- 

lyi ;•••.•-. ^ 

10.  States  parties,  incidentally, 4 

11.  Opinions  against  the  President, ...  S 

12.  Opinions  in  favor  of  the  President,  S 

13.  Opinions  against  the  Secretary  of 
SUte, 3 


2.  Constitutional, 

3.  Declaring  state  laws  constitutional,  9 

4.  Declaring    state    laws  unconstitu* 

tional, 26 

5.  Affirmingjud^ments  of  state  courts,  14 

6.  Annulling  judgments  of  state  courts  14 

7.  Assenting  to  appeal  jurisdiction,...  7 

They  have  decided  twenty-six  state  laws  to  be  unconstitutioo^**^  hat  is, 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  general  government  i"-"^*^  .dering 

these  as  twenty-four  states,  are  not  equal  t**""^  decisions 

against  the  acts  of  Congress.     *     *     " 

The  [Supreme]  Court  \i»*^'  ^tate  courts  in 

fourteen  cases,  which  drew  .  .i,  laws,  or  treaties 

of  the  United  States;  but  has  .  \  nrhich  shows  they  have 

no  bearing  against  the  rights  of  siu.  .<u  which,  if  it  has  had  no  other 
effect,  has  preserved  the  uniformity  so  essential  to  the  administration  of 
justice  under  them.     •     ♦     ♦ 

Indian  "  Treaties.^^ 

SxifATE,  May,  1830. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE.  These  contracts  with  aboriginal  communities  have 
been  denominated  treaties  from  the  first  settlement  of  this  country.  It 
has  been  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  name  without  even  an  alias  dirtus. 
Great  Britain  made  treaties  with  the  Indians ;  the  several  colonies  formed 
many,  and  gave  them  the  same  appellation.  The  Continental  Congress, 
from  the  time  it  first  assembled  until  it  was  merged  in  the  present  na* 
tional  government,  uniformly  called  them  treaties.  They  did  so  in  1775, 
1776,  1778,  1783,  1784,  1785,  1786,  1787,  1788,  and  even  to  the  day  of 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  We  find  them  repeatedly 
and  particularly  mentioned  in  July,  August,  and  October,  1787,  the  Con- 
alitution  being  formed  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
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United  States  Bank. 

HousK  OF  Rkpuxskvtatitks,  JiprU  13,  1830. 

Mr.  M'DUFFIE.  It  remains  for  the  committee  to  show  that  the  Bank 
uf  the  United  States  is  a  *'  necessary  and  proper/'  or,  in  other  words,  a 
natural  and  appropriate,  means  of  executing  the  powers  vested  in  the  fed- 
ora! crovernment.  In  the  discussion  of  1791,  and  also  in  that  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  powers  of  raising,  collecting,  and  disbursing,  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  of  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and 
paying  tne  public  debt,  were  those  which  were  supposed  most  clearly  to 
carry  with  them  the  incidental  right  of  incorporating  a  bank,  to  facilitate 
these  operations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  fiscal  operations  are 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  bank,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  person 
nas  presided  twelve  months  over  the  treasury,  firom  its  first  organization 
to  the  present  time,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  insti- 
tution is  exceedingly  useful  to  the  public  finances  in  time  of  peace,  but 
indispensable  in  time  of  war.  fiut  as  this  view  of  the  question  has  been 
fully  unfolded  in  former  discussions  familiar  to  the  house,  the  committee 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  relation  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
bears  to  another  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  but  slightly 
adverted  to  in  former  discussions  of  the  subject. 

The  power  to  *'  coin  money  and  fix  the  value  thereof"  is  expressly  and 
exclusively-  vested  in  Congress.  This  grant  was  evidAitly  intended  to  in- 
vest  Congress  with  the  power  of  regulating  the  circulating  medium. 
**  Coin  "  was  regarded,  at  the  period  of  firaming  the  Constitution,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  '*  currency,"  as  it  was  then  generally  believed  that  bank 
notes  could  only  be  maintained  in  circulation  by  being  the  true  represent- 
ative of  the  precious  metals.  The  word  **  coin,"  therefore,  must  be  r^ 
ffarded  as  a  particular  term,  standing  as  the  representative  of  a  general 
idea.  No  principle  of  sound  construction  will  justify  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  letter,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  intention  of  the  clause.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  gold  bars  of  Ricardo  should  be  substituted  for  our  present 
coins,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  commercial  world,  could  it  be  main- 
tained that  Congress  would  not  have  the  power  to  make  such  money,  and 
fix  its  value,  because  it  is  not  "  coined "  ?  This  would  be  sacrificing 
sense  to  sound,  and  substance  to  mere  form.  This  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  analogous  to  that  which  gives  Congress  the  power  '*  to  establish 
post-roads."  Giving  to  the  word  **  establish"  its  restricted  interpretation, 
as  being  equivalent  to  "  fix  "  or  "  prescribe,"  can  it  be  doubted  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  establish  a  canal,  or  a  river,  as  a  post-route,  as  well 
as  a  road  ?  Roads  were  the  ordinary  channels  of  conveyance,  and  the 
term  was,  therefore,  used  as  synonymous  with  "  routes,"  whatever  might 
be  the  channel  of  transportation  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  "  coin  "  being  the 
ordinary  and  most  known  form  of  a  circulating  medium,  that  term  was 
oaed  as  synonymous  with  currency. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  just  taken  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  fact,  that  the  states  are  expressly  prohibited  firom  '*  coining 
money,  or  emitting  bills  of  credit,"  and  from  **  making  any  thing  bat 
gold  and  silver  a  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  This  strongly 
confirms  the  idea,  that  the  subject  of  regulating  the  circulating  medium, 
whether  consisting  of  coin  or  paper,  was,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  control  of  the  states,  vested  in  the  only  depository  in 
which  it  could  be  placed,  consistently  with  the  obvious  design  of  having 
a  oommon  measure  of  value  tbroughout  the  Union. 
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MR.  MONROE'S  OBJECTIONS 

TO 

<*AN  ACT  FOR  THE   PRESERVATION  AND  REPAIR  OF  THE  ClfBfBER 

LAND  ROAD." 


Having  duly  considered  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Fre«enration  and 
of  the  Cumberland  Road,"  it  is  with  deep  regret,  approving  as  I  do  the  policy,  that  1 
am  compelled  to  object  to  its  passage,  and  to  return  it  to  the  House  of  Representativiety 
in  which  it  originated,  under  a  conviction  that  Congress  do  not  possess  the  power^ 
under  the  Constitution,  to  pass  such  a  law. 

A  power  to  establish  turnpikes  with  gates  and  tolls,  and  to  enforce  the  collection  tii 
tolls  by  penalties,  implies  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment. A  right  to  impose  duties,  to  be  paid  by  all  persons  passing  a  certain  road,  uul 
on  horses  and  carriages,  as  is  done  by  this  bill,  involves  the  ri^t  to  take  land  fVon 
the  proprietor,  on  a  valuation,  and  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  road  from 
injuries ;  and  if  it  exist  as  to  one  road,  it  exbts  as  to  any  other,  and  to  as  many  roads 
as  Congress  may  think  proper  to  establish.  A  right  to  legislate  for  one  of  these  pur- 
poses, is  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  others.  It  is  a  compfete  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty,  for  all  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and  not  merely  the  right  of 
appropriating  money,  under  the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  make  appropriations,  ->- 
under  which  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  states  through  which  the  road  passes,  the 
work  was  originally  commenced,  and  has  been  so  far  executed.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Congress  do  not  possess  this  power ;  that  the  states,  individually,  cannot  grant  it  *,  for, 
although  they  may  assent  to  the  appropriation  of  money  withm  their  limits  for  soeh 
purposes,  they  can  grant  no  power  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  by  special  compacts 
with  the  United  States.  This  power  can  be  granted  only  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  it. 

If  the  power  exist,  it  must,  either  because  it  has  been  specificallv  granted  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  which  is  incidental  to  some  power  which  has  been  specifically 
granted.  If  we  examine  the  specific  grants  of  power,  we  do  not  find  it  among  them ; 
nor  is  it  incidental  to  any  power  which  has  been  specifically  granted. 

It  never  has  been  contended  that  the  power  was  specifically  granted.  It  is  claimed 
only  as  being  incidental  to  one  or  more  of  the  powers  which  are  specifically  granted. 
The  following  are  the  powers  from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived :  — 

1st,  from  the  right  to  establish  post-oflices  and  post-roads ;  2d,  from  the  right  to 
declare  war ;  3d,  to  regulate  commerce ;  4tb,  to  pay  tiie  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare ;  5th,  from  the  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  aepartment  or  officer  thereof;  6th,  and 
lastly,  from  the  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing, the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States. 

*  According  to  my  judgment,  it  cannot  be  derived  from  either  of  those  powers,  nor 
from  all  of  them  unitea;  and,  in  consequence,  does  not  exist.  *  *  * 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Wasuingto5,  May  4, 1822. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  President  Monroe  also  transmitted  his  "  vietDs^'*  in  sop- 
port  of  his  vetOf  in  an  elaborate  argument,  which  is  the  exposition  quoted  in  President 
Jackson's  objections. 


OBJECTIONS   OF  THE   PRESIDENT   OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

ON    RKTURKIIfG   TO  THE  HOUSE  Or  RBPRBSEirTATIVES  THE   ENROLLED    BILL,  EHTITLBD 

•  AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  A  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  STOCK   IN   THE   BfAYS- 

VILLE,    WASHINGTON,    PARIS,  AND    LEXINGTON 

TURNPIKE    ROAD    COMPANY." 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  federal  government  to  construct  or  promote  work* 
of  internal  improvement  presents  itself  in  two  points  of  view*- the  first,  as  beRiiug 
■pop  the  Bovereigaty  of  the  italM  within  whom  limiti  their  eiicatioa  m  otmtnmjlmiH 
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if  jorisdictioa  of  the  territory  which  they  may  occapj  be  clatmed  na  neeeasary  to  tbeu 
preservation  and  use  ;  tlie  second,  as  asserting  the  aimple  right  to  appropriate  money 
from  the  national  treasury  in  aid  of  such  works  when  undertaken  by  state  aathoiity, 
jiurrendering  the  claim  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  view,  the  question  of  power  is  an 
open  one,  and  can  be  decided  without  the  embarnuwment  attending  the  other,  arising 
from  the  practice  of  the  government. 

Altliough  frequently  and  strenuously  attempted,  the  power,  to  this  extent,  has  never 
been  exercised  by  the  government  in  a  single  instance.  It  does  not,  in  uiy  opinion, 
possess  it,  and  no  bill,  therefore,  which  admits  it,  can  receive  my  official  sanction. 

But,  in  the  other  view  of  the  power,  the  qi^stion  is  differently  situated.  Hie 
ffround  taken  at  an  early  period  of  the  government  was,  "  that,  whenever  money  has 
been  raised  by  the  general  authority,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  measure,  a 
question  arises  whether  the  particular  measure  be  within  the  enumerated  auth<mties 
vested  in  Congress.  If  it  be,  the  money  requisite  for  it  may  be  applied  to  it ;  if  not, 
no  such  application  can  be  made.*'  The  document  in  which  this  principle  was  first 
advanced  is  of  deservedly  high  authority,  and  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  its  immediate  agency  in  rescuing^  the  country  from  much  existing  abuse,  and  for 
its  conservative  e^ct  upon  some  oi  the  most  valuable  principles  of  me  Constitution. 
The  symmetry  and  purity  of  the  government  would,  doubtless,  have  been  better  pre- 
served, if  this  restriction  of  the  power  of  appropriation  could  have  been  maintained 
witliout  weakening  its  ability  to  fulfil  the  general  objects  of  its  institution  —  an  e^ct 
so  likely  to  attend  its  admission,  notwiths^mding  its  apparent  fitness,  that  every  sub- 
sequent administration  of  the  ^vemment,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty  out  *c^  the 
forty-two  years  of  its  existence, lias  adopted  a  more  enlarged  construction  of  the  power. 

In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  we  have  two  examples  of  the  exercise  of  the 
rijght  of  appropriation,  which,  in  the  consideration  that  led  to  their  adoption,  and  in  tbeir 
effects  upon  the  public  mind,  have  had  a  mater  agency  in  marking  the  character  of 
the  power,  than  any  subsequent  eventt.  1  allude  to  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions 
of  dollara  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  original  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cumberland  Road ;  the  latter  act  deriving  much  weight  from  the 
acquiescence  and  approbation  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  original  members 
of  the  confederacy,  expressed  through  their  respective  legislatures.  Although  the 
circumstances  of  the  latter  case  may  be  such  as  to  deprive  so  much  of  it  as  reutes  to 
tlie  actual  construction  of  the  road  of  the  force  of  an  obligatory  exposition  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  mere  appropriation  of 
money  is  concerned,  they  present  the  principle  in  its  most  imposing  aspect.  No  leas 
than  twenty-three  different  laws  have  been  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, appropriating  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  national  treasury 
in  support  of  that  improvement,  with  the  approbation  of  every  President  of  the  Unilrii 
States,  including  my  predecessor,  since  its  commencement. 

Independently  of  tlie  sanction  given  to  appropriations  f'^>r  the  Cumberland  and 
other  roads  and  objects,  under  this  power,  tne  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  was 
characterized  by  an  act  which  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  opinion  extant. 
A  bill  was  passed  throu'rh  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  presented  for  his  approval, 
**  setting  apart  and  pledging  certain  funds  for  constructing  roads  and  canals,  and 
improving  the  navigation  of  watercourses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  give 
security  to  internal  commerce  among  the  several  states ;  and  to  render  more  easy, 
and  less  expensive,  the  means  and  provision  for  the  common  defence."  Resardinf 
the  bill  as  assorting  a  power  in  the  federal  government  to  construct  roads  andcana^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  states  in  which  they  were  made,  ho  objected  to  its  pa5»agr, 
on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  declaring  that  the  assent  of  the  respective 
states,  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  bill,  could  not  confer  the  powera  in  question ;  that 
the  only  cases  in  which  the  consent  and  cession  of  particular  states  can  extend  the 
power  of  Congress  are  those  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  Constitution;  and 
superadding  to  this  avowal  his  opinion,  that  "  a  restriction  of  the  power  *  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,'  to  cases  which  are  to  be  provided  for  by 
tlie  expenditure  of  money,  would  still  leave  within  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
all  the  great  and  most  important  measures  of  government,  money  being  tlie  ordinary 
and  necessary  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution."  I  have  not  been  able  to 
consider  these  declarations  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  as  a  concession  that  the 
right  of  appropriation  is  not  limited  by  the  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  measure  for 
which  the  money  is  asked,  as  was  formerly  contended. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Monroe  upon  this  subject  were  not  left  to  inference.  Daring 
his  administration,  a  bill  wa<«  passed  through  both  houses  of  Congress,  conferring  the 
jurisdiction,  and  prescribing  the  mode  by  which  the  federal '  ^vemroent  should 
exercise  it  in  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  road.  He  returned  it,  with  objections  to  its 
passage,  and,  in  assi^ing  them,  took  occasion  to  say  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
joferninent,be  had  uaclmed  to  the  oonsCmetioa  that  it  had  no  right  to  expend  wtommf^ 
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eicept  in  the  pcrfonnonce  of  acts  authorized  bj  the  other  specific  ^ants  of  power, 
according  to  a  strict  construction  of  them;  but  that,  on  furtlier  reflection  and  observaf- 
tion,  his  mind  had  undergone  a  change  ',  that  his  opinion  then  was,  "  that  CongreM 
have  unlimited  power  to  raise  money,  and  that,  in  its  appropriation,  they  have  a 
discretionary  power,  restricted  only  by  the  duty  to  appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  com- 
mon defence,  and  of  general,  national,  not  local,  or  state,  benefit;"  and  this  waa 
avowed  to  be  the  governing  principle  through  the  residue  of  his  administration.  TIm 
views  of  the  last  administration  are  of  such  recent  date  as  to  render  a  particular 
reference  to  tliem  unnecessary.  It  is  well  known  that  the  appropriating  power,  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  had  been  claimed  for  it,  in  relation  to  internal  improvements, 
was  fully  recognized  and  exercised  by  it. 

This  brief  reference  to  known  facts  will  be  sufHcient  to  show  the  difHculty,  if  not 
impracticability,  of  bringing  back  the  operation  of  the  government  to  tlie  construction 
of  the  Constitution  set  up  m  171)8,  assuming  that  to  be  its  true  reading,  in  relation  to 
the  power  under  consideration ;  thus  giving  an  admonitory  proof  of  the  force  of 
implication,  and  the  necessity  of  gfuarding  the  Constitution,  with  sleepless  vigilance, 
against  the  authority  of  precedents  which  have  not  the  sanction  of  its  most  plainly- 
defined  powers ;  for,  although  it  is  tlie  duty  of  all  to  look  to  that  sacred  instrument, 
instead  of  the  statute-book,  —  to  repudiate,  at  all  times,  encroachments  upon  its  spirit, 
which  arc  too  apt  to  be  effected  by  the  conjuncture  of  peculiar  and  facilitating  circum- 
stances,—  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  public  ^ood  and  the  nature  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions require  that  individual  differences  should  yield  to  a  well-settled  acquiescence 
of  the  people  and  confederated  authorities,  in  particular  constructions  of  the  Constito- 
tion,  on  doubtful  points.  Not  to  concede  this  much  to  tlic  spirit  of  our  institutions 
would  impair  their  stability,  and  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  only  remaining  view  which  it  is  my  intention  to  present  at  this  time,  in- 
volves the  expediency  of  embarking  in  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  without  a 
previous  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  explaining  and  defining  the  precise  powers 
of  the  federal  government  over  it.  Assuming  the  right  to  appropriate  money,  to  aid  in 
tlie  construction  of  national  works,  to  be  warranted  by  the  contemporaneous  iind  con- 
tinued exposition  of  the  Constitution,  its  insufficiency  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  them  must  be  admitted  by  all  candid  minds.  If  we  look  to  usage  to  define  the 
extent  of  the  right,  that  will  be  found  so  variant,  and  embracing  so  much  that  has 
been  overruled,  as  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  great  uncertainty,  and  to  render  the 
execution  of  our  respective  duties  in  relation  to  it  replete  with  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. It  is  in  regrard  to  such  works,  and  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory, 
that  the  practice  obtained  its  first  footing.  In  most,  if  not  all,  other  disputed  questions 
of  appropriation,  tlie  construction  of  tlie  Constitution  may  be  regarded  as  unsettled,  if 
the  right  to  apply  money,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  is  placed  on  the  ground  of  usaffe. 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  people  that  the  agency  of  the  federal  government  should  be 
confined  to  the  appropriation  of  money,  in  aid  of  such  undertakings,  in  virtue  of  the 
state  authorities,  tnen  the  occasion,  the  manner,  and  the  extent  of  the  appropriations, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  constitutional  regulation.  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  equitable  among  the  several  states ;  promote  harmony 
between  sections  of  the  Union  and  their  representatives ;  preserve  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution  from  being  undermined  by  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  or  the  too 

§reat  extension  of  those  which  are  not  so ;  and  protect  the  whole  subject  against  the 
eleterious  influence  of  combinations  to  carry,  by  concert,  measures  which,  considered 
by  themselves,  might  meet  but  little  countenance. 

That  a  constitutional  adjustment  of  this  power,  upon  equitable  principles,  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  desirable,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  promoted  by 
every  sincere  friend  to  the  successof  our  political  institutions.  In  no  government  are 
appeals  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  doubt,  more  suitable  than  in  ours.  No 
good  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  constituted  authorities ; 
while  those,  for  whose  W'nefit  it  is  to  be  exercised,  have  not  conferred  it,  and  may  not 
t>e  willing  to  confer  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  honest  application  of  tlie  con- 
ceded powers  of  the  general  government  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  weal 
presents  a  sufficient  scope  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  ambition.  The  difficulty  and  sup- 
posed impracticability  of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  in  this  respect, 
is,  [  firmly  believe,  in  a  great  decree,  unfounded. 

In  presenting  these  opinions,  ihave  spoken  with  the  freedom  and  candor  which  I 
thought  the  occasion  for  their  expression  called  for ;  and  now  respectfully  return  the 
bill  which  has  been  under  consideration,  for  your  further  deliberation  and  judgment. 

ANDREW  JAdKSON. 

[General  Jackson,  in  addition  to  the  above,  has  exercised  the  veto  power  on  several 
bills.  —  See  ArrEKDix.] 
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VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  OF   1798, 

rRONOUNCING    THE    ALIEN     AND     SEDITION     LAWS   TO   BE   UNCONSTITU* 
TIONAL,    AND    DEFINING   THE    RIGHTS    OF   THE    STATES. 

DRAWN  BY  MR.  MADISON. 

In  THE  ViRoiiviA  House  or  Delegates, 
Friday,  December  21,  I79e. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  unequivocally 
express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  state,  against  every  aggression, 
either  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  that  they  will  support  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  all  measures  warranted  by  the  former. 

That  this  Assembly  most  solemnly  declares  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
union  of  the  states,  to  maintain  which  it  pledges  its  powers :  and  that,  for 
this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  infraction  of  those 
principles  which  constitute  the  only  basis  of  that  union,  because  n  faithful 
observance  of  them  can  alone  secure  its  existence  and  the  public  happiness. 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it 
riew*  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  as  resulting  from  the  compact 
to  which  the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  wpj^gp  s^^^  ig^ention 
of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they 
are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact :  and  that,  in 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers, 
not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states,  who  are  parties  thereto,  have 
the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  author- 
ities, riirhts,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them. 

That  tho  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret,  that  a  spirit 
has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by  the  federal  government  to 
enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter 
which  defines  them;  and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  ex- 
pound certain  jreneral  phrases  (which,  having  been  copied  from  the  very  lim- 
ited grant  of  powers  in  the  former  Articles  of  Confederation,  were  the  less 
liable  to  be  misconstrued)  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  partic- 
ular enumeration  which  necessarily  explains  and  limits  the  general  phrases, 
and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  states,  by  degrees,  into  one  sovereignty,  the 
obvious  tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be,  to  transform 
the  present  republican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or,  at 
best,  a  mixed  monarchy. 

That  the  Genrral  Assembly  doth  particularly  PROTEST  agaimst 
the  pnlpifhie  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  two  late 
eases  of  the  *' Alien  and  Sedition  Acts"  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  ;  the  first  of  which  exercises  a  power  nowhere  delegated  to  the 
federal  gorrrnmcnt,  and  which,  by  uniting  legislative  and  judicial  powers 
to  those  of  erecutive,  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free  gorrmment, 
as  well  as  the  particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Fed' 
eral  Constitution  ;  and  the  other  of  which  acts  erercises,  in  like  manner,  a 
power  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rrpresshf 
and  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  thereto,  —  a  power  which, 
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more  than  any  other  j  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is  leveUea 
against  the  right  of  freely  examining  public  characters  and  measures ,  ana 
of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly 
deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  every  other  rig/tt. 

That  this  state  having,  by  its  Convention,  which  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution,  expressly  declared  that,  among  other  essential  rights,  "  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  re- 
strained, or  modified,  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  from  its 
extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every  possible  attack  of  soph- 
istry and  ambition,  having,  with  other  states,  recommended  an  amend- 
ment for  that  purpose,  which  amendment  was,  in  due  time,  annexed  to 
the  Constitution,  —  it  would  mark  a  reproachful  inconsistency,  and  crimi- 
nal degeneracy,  if  an  indifference  were  now  shown  to  the  most  palpable 
violation  of  one  of  the  rights  thus  declared  and  secured,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  precedent  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

That  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  having  ever  felt,  and  con- 
tinuing to  feel,  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their  brethren  of  the  other 
states ;  the  truest  anxiety  for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  union  of 
all ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  that  Constitution,  which  is  the 
pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  instrument  of  mutual  happiness, — 
the  General  Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the 
other  states,  in  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  this  commonwealth 
in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  arc  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and  that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by 
each  for  cooperating  with  this  state,  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  author- 
ities, rights,  and  liberties,  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

That  the  governor  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foreofng  resolu- 
tions to  the  executive  authority  of  each  of  the  other  states,  witrra  request 
that  the  same  may  be  communicated  to  the  legislature  thereof,  and  that  a 
copy  be  furnished  to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  representing 
this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Attest,  JOHN  STEWART. 

1798,  December  24.     Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

H.  BROOKE. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  General 
Assembly.  JOHN  STEWART,  Keqter  of  RoUm 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE, 

WHICH  ACCOMPANIED  THE  FOREGOING  RESOLUTIONS. 

Fellow-citizens :  Unwilling  to  shrink  from  our  representative  responsi- 
bilities, conscious  of  the  purity  of  our  motives,  but  acknowledging  your 
right  to  supervise  our  conduct,  we  invite  your  serious  attention  to  the 
emergency  which  dictated  the  subjoined  resolutions.  Whilst  we  disdain 
to  alarm  you  by  ill-founded  jealousies,  we  recommend  an  investigation 
guided  by  the  coolness  of  wisdom,  and  a  decision  bottomed  on  firmness^ 
but  tempered  with  moderation. 

VOL.  IV.  67  *5 


/ 
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It  would  be  perfidious  in  those  intrusted  with  the  GUARDIANSHIP 
OF  THE  STATE  SOVEREIGNTY,  and  acting  under  the  solemn 
obligation  of  the  following  oath, —  ''I  do  swear  that  I  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  State;^/'  —  not  to  warn  you  of  encroachments, 
which,  though  clothed  with  the  pretext  of  necessity,  or  disguised  by  argu- 
ments of  expediency,  may  yet  establish  precedents  which  may  ultimately 
devote  a  generous  and  unsuspicious  people  to  all  the  consequences  of 
usurped  power. 

Encroachments  springing  from  a  government  WIJOSE  ORGANI- 
ZATION CANNOT  BE  MAINTAINED  WITHOUT  THE  CO- 
OPERATION  OF  THE  STATES,  furnish  the  strongest  excite- 
ments upon  the  state  legislatures  to  watchfulness,  and  impose  upon  them 
the  strongest  obligation  TO  PRESERVE  UNIMPAIRED  THE 
LINE   OF    PARTITION. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  states,  under  infractions  of  the  federal  com- 
pact, would  either  beget  a  speedy  consolidation,  by  precipitating  the  state 
governments  into  impotency  and  contempt,  or  prepare  the  way  for  a  revo- 
lution, by  a  repetition  of  these  infractions  until  the  people  are  aroused  to 
appear  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength.  It  is  to  avoid  these  calamities 
that  we  exhibit  to  the  people  the  momentous  question,  whether  the  Coo- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  shall  yield  to  a  construction  which  defies 
every  restraint,  and  overwhelms  the  best  hopes  of  republicanism. 

Exhortations  to  disregard  domestic  usurpation,  until  foreign  danger 
shall  have  passed,  is  an  artifice  which  may  be  forever  used;  because  the 
possessors  of  power,  who  are  the  advocates  for  its  extension,  can  ever 
create  national  embarrassments,  to  be  successively  employed  to  soothe  the 
people  into  sleep,  whilst  that  power  is  swelling,  silently,  secretly,  and 
fatally.  Of  the  same  character  are  insinuations  of  a  foreign  influence,' 
which  seize  upon  a  laudable  enthusiasm  against  danger  from  abroad,  and 
distort  it  by  an  unnatural  application,  so  as  to  blind  your  eyes  against 
dan^rer  at  home. 

The  Sedition  Act  presents  a  scene  which  was  never  expected  by  the 
early  friends  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  then  admitted  that  the  state 
sovereignties  were  only  diminished  by  powers  specifically  enumerated,  or 
necessary  to  carry  the  specified  powers  into  effect.  Now,  federal  authority 
is  deduced  from  implication;  and  from  the  existence  of  state  law,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  Congress  possess  a  similar  power  of  legislation ;  w^hence  Con- 
gress will  be  endowed  with  a  power  of  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
and  the  states  will  be  stripped  of  every  right  reserved,  by  the  concurrent 
claims  of  a  paramount  legislature. 

The  Sedition  Act  is  the  offspring  of  these  tremendous  pretensions, 
which  inflict  u  death-wound  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 

For  the  honor  of  American  understanding,  we  will  not  believe  that  the 
people  have  been  allured  into  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  an 
iiffectation  of  defining  powers,  whilst  the  preamble  would  admit  a  construc- 
tion which  would  erect  the  will  of  Congress  into  a  power  paramount  in 
nil  cases,  and  therefore  limited  in  none.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed  were  deemed 
attainable  only  by  a  particular  enumeration  and  specification  of  each 
power  granted  to  ihe  federal  government;'  reserving  all  others  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  the  states.  And  yet  it  is  in  vain  we  search  for  any  specified 
power  embracing  the  right  of  legislation  against  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Had  the  states  been  despoiled  of  their  sovereignty  by  the  f^ncralitj  of 
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the  preamble,  and  had  the  federal  government  been  endowed  with  what- 
ever they  should  judge  to  be  instrumental  towards  the  union,  justice, 
tranquillity,  common  defence,  general  welfare,  and  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty, nothing  could  have  been  more  frivolous  than  an  enumeration  of 
powers. 

All  the  preceding  arguments,  arising  from  a  deficiency  of  constitutional' 
power  in  Congress,  apply  to  the  Alien  Act ;  and  this  act  is  liable  to  other 
objection?  peculiar  to  itself.  If  a  suspicion  that  aliens  are  dangerous,  con 
stitutes  the  justification  of  that  power  exercised  over  them  by  Congress^ 
then  a  similar  suspicion  will  justify  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  over 
natives ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  power  of  a  state  to  permit  the  residence  of  natives  and  aliens. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  right  originally  possessed,  and  never  surrendered,  by  the 
respective  states,  and  which  is  rendered  dear  and  valuable  to  Virginia,  be- 
cause it  is  assailed  through  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution,  and  because 
her  peculiar  situation  renders  the  easy  admission  of  artisans  and  laborers 
an  interest  of  vast  importance.  , 

But  this  bill  contains  other  features,  still  more  alarming  and  dangerous. 
It  dispenses  with  the  trial  by  jury ;  it  violates  the  judicial  system  ;  it  con- 
founds legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers;  it  punishes  without 
trial ;  and  it  bestows  upon  the  President  despotic  power  over  a  numerous 
class  of  men.  Are  such  measures  consistent  with  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciples? And  will  an  accumulation  of  power  so  extensive  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  over  aliens,  secure  to  natives  the  blessings  of  republican 
liberty  ? 

If  measures  can  mould  governments,  and  if  an  uncontrolled  power  of 
construction  is  surrendered  to  those  who  administer  them,  their  progress 
may  be  easily  foreseen,,  and  their  end  easily  foretold.  A  lover  of  monarchy, 
who  opens  the  treasures  of  corruption  by  distributing  emolument  among 
devoted  partisans,  may  at  the  same  time  be  approaching  his  object  and  de- 
luding the  people  with  professions  of  republicanism.  He  may  confound 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  by  the  art  of  definition.  He  may  varnish 
over  the  dexterity  which  ambition  never  fails  to  display,  with  the  pliancy 
of  language,  the  seduction  of  expediency,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  times; 
and  he  may  come  at  length  to  avow,  that  so  extensive  a  territory  as  that 
of  the  United  States  can  only  be  governed  by  the  energies  of  monarchy ; 
that  it  cannot  be  defended,  except  by  standing  armies ;  and  that  it  cannot 
be  united,  except  by  consolidation. 

Measures  have  already  been  adopted  which  may  lead  to  these  conse- 
quences.    They  consist  — 

In  fiscal  systems  and  arrangements,  which  keep  a  host  of  commercial 
and  wealthy  individuals  imbodied,  and  obedient  to  the  mandates  of  the 
treasury ;  —  * 

In  armies  and  navies,  which  will,  on  the  one  hand,  enlist  the  tendency 
of  man  to  pay  homage  to  his  fellow-creature  who  can  feed  or  honor  him ; 
and  on  the  other,  employ  the  principle  of  fear,  by  punishing  imaginary 
'  insurrections,  under  the  pretext  of  preventive  justice  ;  — 

In  swarms  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  can  inculcate  political 
tenets  tending  to  consolidation  and  monarchy,  both  by  indulgences  and 
severities,  and  can  act  as  spies  over  the  free  exercise  of  human  reason  ;  — 

In  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  investing  the  executive 
with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  over  a  numerous  body  of 
men;  — 
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And,  thnt  we  may  shorten  the  catalogue,  in  estahlishing,  bj  saccessire 
precedents,  such  a  mode  of  construing  the  Constitution  as  wiJl  rapidly 
remove  every  restraint  upon  federal  power. 

Let  history  be  consulted ;  let  the  man  of  experience  reflect ;  nay,  let 
the  artificers  of  monarchy  be  asked  what  further  materials  they  can  need 
for  building  up  their  favorite  system. 

These  are  solemn  but  painful  truths  ;  and  yet  we  recommend  it  to  you 
not  to  forget  the  possibility  of  danger  from  without,  although  danger 
threatens  us  from  within.  Usurpation  is  indeed  dreadful ;  but  against 
foreign  invasion,  if  that  should  happen,  let  us  rise  with  hearts  and  hands 
united,  and  repel  the  attack  with  the  zeal  of  freemen  who  will  strengthen 
their  title  to  examine  and  correct  domestic  measures,  by  having  defended 
their  country  against  foreign  aggression. 

Pledged  as  we  are,  fellow-citizens,  to  these  sacred  engagements,  we  yet 
humbly,  fervently  implore  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  to  avert  from 
our  land  war  and  usurpation,  the  scourges  of  mankind ;  to  permit  our 
fields  to  be  cultivated  in  peace ;  to  instil  into  nations  the  love  of  friendly 
intercourse  ;  to  sutfer  our  youth  to  be  educated  in  virtue,  and  to  preserre 
our  morality  from  the  pollution  invariably  incident  to  habits  of  war ;  to 
prevent  the  laborer  and  husbandman  from  being  harassed  by  taxes  and  im- 
posts ;  to  remove  from  ambition  the  means  of  disturbing  the  comrooo- 
wealth ;  to  annihilate  all  pretexts  for  power  afforded  by  war ;  to  maintain 
the  Constitution ;  and  to  bless  our  nation  with  tranquillity,  under  whose 
benign  influence  we  may  reach  the  summit  of  happiness  and  glory,  to 
which  we  are  destined  by  nature  and  nature* s  God, 

Attest,  JOHN  STEWART,  C.  fll  D. 

1799,  January  98d.     Agreed  to  by  the  Senate.      H.  BROOKE,  C.  & 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  General 
Assembly.  JOHN  STEWART,  Keeper  of  BoUs, 


ANSWERS 

or   THE    SEVERAL    STATE    LEGISLATURES. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Ik  the  Housk  of  Represent atiyks,  Febmary  1, 1799. 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  in  General  Assembly  met,  that  they  consider  the  resolutions 
from  the  state  of  Virginia  as  a  very  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
general  government  and  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  dangerous  tendency,  and  therefore  not  fit  subject  for  the  further  consid* 
eration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  Speaker  oj  the  Senate, 
STEPHEN  LEWIS,  Speaker  of  ike  Route  of  ReprtitnLimm. 
Test,  JOHN  FISHER,  C.  &  — JOHN  CALDWELL,  C.  JL  R, 
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STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANT A- 
^  TIONS. 

Ih  GsifBRAL  Absbmblt,  Fekfumry,  A.  D.  1799. 
Certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  passed  on  21st  of 
December  last,  being  communicated  to  this  Assembly,  — 

1.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  the  second  section 
of  third  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  these  words,  to 
wit,  —  "  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,'*  —  vests  in  the  federal  courts,  exclusively,  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ultimately,  the  authority  of  deciding 
on  the  constitutionality  of  any  act  or  law  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  for  any  state  legislature  to  assume  that  authority 
would  be  — 

1st.   Blending  together  legislative  and  judicial  powers ; 

2d.  Hazarding  an  interruption  of  the  peace  of  the  states  by  civil  dis- 
cord, in  case  of  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  state  legislatures ;  each 
state  having,  in  that  case,  no  resort,  for  vindicating  its  own  opinions,  but 
the  strength  of  its  own  arm ;  — 

3d.  Submitting  most  important  questions  of  law  to  less  competent  tri- 
bunals ;  and, 

4th.  An  infraction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  expressed 
in  plain  terms. 

3.  Resolved,  That,  although,  for  the  above  reasons,  this  legislature,  in 
their  public  capacity,  do  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to  consider  and 
decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sedition  and  Alien  laws,  (so  called,) 
yet  they  are  called  upon,  by  the  exigency  of  this  occasion,  to  declare  that, 
in  their  private  opinions,  these  laws  are  within  the  powers  delegated  to 
Congress,  and  promotive  of  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  governor  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
supreme  executive  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  same  time  express 
to  him  that  this  legislature  cannot  contemplate,  without  extreme  concern 
and  regret,  the  many  evil  and  fatal  consequences  which  may  flow  from 
the  very  unwarrantable  resolutions  aforesaid  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
passed  on  the  twenty-flrst  day  of  December  last. 

A  true  copy,  SAMUEL  EDDY,  Secretary, 


VCOMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Senate,  February  9,  1799. 
The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  having  taken  into  serious  consider^ 
ation  the  resolutions  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  passed  the  2l8t  day  of 
December  last,  and  communicated  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  relative 
to  certain  supposed  infractions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  government  thereof ;  and  being  convinced  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  safety,  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  and  to  maintain  that  union  of  the  sev- 
eral states  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  ;  and  being  bound  by 
solemn  oath  to  support  and  defend  that  Constitution,  —  feel  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  professions  of  their  attachment  to  it,  or  of  their  firm 
determinatioQ  to  support  it  against  every  aggression,-  foreign  or  domestic 
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But  they  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to  declare  that,  while  they  hdd 
sacred  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the  people  is  the  only  pare  source 
of  just  and  legitimate  power,  they  cannot  admit  the  right  of  the  state 
legislatures  to  denounce  the  administration  of  that  government  to  which 
th^  p^ple  themaglvea,  hy.n  finJpmn  mmpar.ti  have  eiclusively  committed 
their  national  concerns.  That,  although  a  liberal  and  enlightened  vigil- 
ance among  the  people  is  always  to  be  cherished,  yet  an  unreasonable 
jealousy  of  the  men  of  their  choice,  and  a  recurrence  to  measures  of  ex- 
tremity upon  groundless  or  trivial  pretexts,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  de* 
stroy  all  rational  liberty  at  home,  and  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the 
most  essential  advantages  in  relations  abroad.  That  this  legislature  are 
persuaded  that  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  construction  of  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  exclusively  vested  by  the  people  in  the 
judicial  courts  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  people,  in  that  solemn  compact  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  have  not  constituted  the  state  legislatures  the 
judges  of  the  acts  or  measures  of  the  federal  government,  but  have  confi- 
ded to  them  the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  the  interests,  or  conformable  to  the 
wishes,  of  the  people  whom  they  represent. 

That,  by  this  construction  of  the  Constitution,  an  amicable  and  dispas- 
sionate remedy  is  pointed  out  for  any  evil  which  experience  may  prove  to 
exist,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  may  be  preserved 
without  interruption. 

But,  should  the  respectable  state  of  Virginia  persist  in  the  assomption 
of  the  right  to  declare  the  acts  of  the  national  government  unconstitu- 
tional, and  should  she  oppose  successfully  her  force  and  will  to  those  of 
the  nation,  the  Constitution  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher,  to  the 
form  and  pageantry  of  authority,  without  the  energy  of  power ;  every  act 
of  the  federal  government  which  thwarted  the  views  or  checked  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  a  particular  state,  or  of  its  leading  and  influential  mem- 
bers, would  be  the  object  of  opposition  and  of  remonstrance ;  while  the 
people,  convulsed  and  confused  by  the  conflict  between  two  hostile  juris- 
dictions, enjoying  the  protection  of  neither,  would  be  wearied  into  a 
submission  to  some  bold  leader,  who  would  establish  himself  on  the  ruins 
of  both. 

The  legislature  of  M|issachusetts,  although  they  do  not  themselves  claim 
the  right,  nor  admit  the  authority  of  any  of  the  state  governments,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  the  federal  government,  still, 
lest  their  silence  should  be  construed  into  disapprobation,  or  at  best  into 
a  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  referred  to  by  the  state  of 
Virginia ;  and  as  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  has  called  for  an  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments,  —  do  explicitly  declare,  that  they  consider  the 
acts  of  Congress,  commonly  called  "  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,"  not 
only  constitutional,  but  expedient  and  necessary :  That  the  former  act 
respects  a  description  of  persons  whose  rights  were  not  particularly  con- 
templated in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  who  are  entitled  only 
to  a  temporary  protection  while  they  yield  a  temporary  allegiance  —  a  pro- 
tection which  ought  to  be  withdrawn  whenever  they  become  **  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety,''  or  are  found  guilty  of  "  treasonable  machinatiiMi  '* 
against  the  government :  That  Congress,  having  been  especially  intrusted 
by  the  people  with  the  general  defence  of  the  nation,  had  no*  only  the 
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right,  but  were  bound,  to  protect  it  against  internal  as  well  as  external 
foes:  That  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act  concerning 
Aliens^  were  threatened  with  actual  invasion  ;  had  been  driven,  by  the 
unjust  and  ambitious  conduct  of  the  French  government,  into  warlike 
preparations,  expensive  and  burdensome ;  and  had  then,  within  the  bosom 
df  the  country,  thousands  of  aliens,  who,  we  doubt  not,  were  ready  to 
cooperate  in  any  external  attack. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  believed  that  the  United  States  should  hare 
waited  till  the  poniard  had  in  fact  been  plunged.  The  removal  of  aliens 
is  the  usual  preliminary  of  hostility,  and  is  justified  by  the  invariable 
usages  of  nations.  Actual  hostility  had  unhappily  long  been  experienced, 
and  a  formal  declaration  of  it  the  government  had  reason  daily  to  expect 
The  law,  therefore,  was  just  and  salutary;  and  no  officer  could  with  so 
much  propriety  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  it,  as  the  one  in  whom 
the  Constitution  has  reposed  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sedition  Act,  so  called,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  equally 
defensible.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  their  resolve  under 
consideration,  observe,  that  when  that  state,  by  its  Convention,  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution,  it  expressly  declared,  **  that,  among  other  essential 
rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience-  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained,  or  modified,  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States," 
and,  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every  possible 
attack  of  sophistry  or  ambition,  ^ith  other  states,  recommended  an 
ametidmcnt  for  that  purpose;  which  amendment  was,  in  due  time,  annexed 
to  the  Constitution ;  but  they  did  not  surely  expect  that  the  proceedings 
of  their  state  Convention  were  to  explain  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Union.  The  words  of  that  amendment,  on  this  subject,  are,  **  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

The  act  complained  of  is  no  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  either.     The 
genuine  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  is  the  liberty  to  utter  and  publish 
the  truth ;   but  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  to  utter  and  publish 
the  truth  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  licentiousness,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  that  is  only  employed  in  propagating  falsehood  and  slander.    This       / 
freedom  of  the  press  has  been  explicitly  secured  by  most,  if  not  all  the  state  V 
constitutions ;  and  of  this  provision  there  has  been  generally  but  one  con-    Y 
struction  among  enlightened  men  —  that  it  is  a  security  for  the  rational  use, 
and  not  the  abuse  of  the  pre.ss  ;  of  which  the  courts  of  law,  the  juries  and 
people  will  judge :  this  right  is  not  infringed,  but  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished, by  the  late  act  of  Congress. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments 
of  government  are  ordained  and  established;  and  general  enumerated 
powers  vested  in  them  respectively,  including  those  which  are  prohibited 
to  the  several  states.  Certain  powers  are  granted,  in  general  terms,  by 
the  people,  to  their  general  government,  for  the  purposes  of  their  safety 
and  protection.  The  government  is  not  only  empowered,  but  it  is  made 
their  duty,  to  repel  invasions  and  suppress  insurrections;  to  guaranty  to  the 
3everal  states  a  republican  form  of  government;  to  protect  each  state 
against  invasion,  and,  when  applied  to,  against  domestic  violence  ;  to  hear 
and  decide  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and 
under  any  treaty  or  law  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  nil  cases  of  admi* 
ralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  relating  to  the  law  of  nations.  When- 
ever, therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  designated^ 
it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  all  just  rules  of  construction  to  infer  that  the 
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usual  roean'o  and  powers  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that  object  are 
also  granted.  But  the  Constitution  has  left  no  occasion  to  resort  to  im- 
plication for  these  powers ;  it  has  made  an  express  grant  of  them,  in  the 
8th  section  of  the  1st  article,  which  ordains,  "that  Congress  shall  hate 
power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Coo- 
htitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof" 

This  Constitution  has  established  a  Supreme  Court  of  th^  United  States, 
but  has  made  no  provision  for  its  protection,  even  against  such  improper 
conduct  in  its  presence,  as  might  disturb  its  proceedings,  unless  expre^ed 
in  the  section  before  recited.  But  as  no  statute  has  been  passed  on  this 
subject,  this  protection  is,  and  has  been  for  nine  years  past,  uniformly 
found  in  the  application  of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  common  law. 
The  same  protection  may  unquestionably  be  afforded  by  a  statute  passed 
in  virtue  of  the  before-mentioned  section,  as  necessary  and  propter  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  that  department.  A  con- 
struction of  the  different  parts  of  the  Constitution,  perfectly  just  and  fair, 
will,  on  analogous  principles,  extend  protection  and  security,  against  the 
offences  in  question,  to  the  other  departments  of  government,  in  discharge 
of  their  respective  trusts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  bound  by  his  oath  "  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend,  the  Constitution ;  **  and  it  is  expressly  made  his  duty 
*'  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  But  this  would  be 
impracticable  by  any  created  being,  if  there  could  be  no  legal  restraint  of 
those  scandalous  misrepresentations  of  his  measures  and  motives  which 
directly  tend  to  rob  him  of  the  public  confidence ;  and  equally  impotent 
would  be  every  other  public  officer,  if  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
seditious. 

It  is  holden  to  be  a  truth  most  clear,  that  the  important  trusts  before 
enumerated  cannot  be  discharged  by  the  government  to  which  thpy  are 
committed,  without  the  power  to  restrain  seditious  practices  and  unlawful 
combinations  against  itself,  and  to  protect  the  officers  thereof  from  abusive 
misrepresentations.  Had  the  Constitution  withheld  this  power,  it  would 
have  made  the  government  responsible  for  the  effects,  without  any  control 
over  the  causes  which  naturally  produce  them,  and  would  have  essentially 
failed  of  answering  the  great  ends  for  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
declare,  in  tho  first  clause  of  that  instrument,  that  they  establish  the  same 
—  viz.,  **  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity." 

Seditious  practices  and  unlawful  combinations  against  the  federal  ^v- 
erninent,  or  any  officer  thereof,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  as  well  as 
licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  were  punishable,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  common  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  before  the  act  in 
question  was  passed.  This  act,  then,  is  an  amelioration  of  that  law  in 
favor  of  the  party  accused,  as  it  mitigates  the  punishment  which  that 
authorizes,  and  admits  of  any  investigation  of  public  men  and  measures 
which  is  regulated  by  truth.  It  is  not  intended  to  protect  men  in  office, 
only  as  they  are  agents  of  the  people.  Its  object  is  to  afford  legal  security 
to  public  offices  and  trusts  created  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  the  security  derived  firom  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  is  their  right 
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This  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  existing  law  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  act  complained  of,  the  legislature  of  Massachusettii 
most  deliberately  and  firmly  believe,  results  from  a  just  and  full  view  of 
die  several  parts  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  they  consider  that  act  to  be  wiai^ 
and  necessary,  as  an  audacious  and  unprincipled  spirit  of  falsehood  ano 
abuse  had  been  too  long  unremittingly  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  perverting 
public  opinion,  and  threatened  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  whole  fabric 
of  government. 

The  legislature  further  declare,  that  in  the  foregoing  sentiments  thej 
have  expressed  the  general  opinion  of  their  constituents,  who  have  not 
only  acquiesced  without  complaint  in  those  particular  measures  of  the 
federal  government,  but  have  given  their  explicit  approbation  by  reelecting 
those  men  who  voted  for  the  adoption  of  them.  Nor  is  it  apprehended 
that  the  citizens  of  this  state  will  be  accused  of  supineness,  or  of  an  in- 
difference to  their  constitutional  rights ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
regard  with  due  vigilance  the  conduct  of  the  government,  on  the  other, 
their  freedom,  safety,  and  happiness  require  that  they  should  defend  that 
government  and  its  constitutional  measures  against  the  open  or  insidious 
attacks  of  any  foe,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

And,  lastly,  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  feel  a  strong  con* 
viction,  that  the  several  United  States  are  connected  by  a  common  inter* 
est,  which  ought  to  render  their  union  indissoluble;  and  that  this  state  will 
always  cooperate  with  its  confederate  states  in  rendering  that  union  pro* 
ductive  of  mutual  security,  freedom,  and  happiness. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence.  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  PrtaidenL 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  13,  1799. 

Read  and  concurred.  EDWARD  H.  ROBBINS,  Speaker. 

A  true  copy.  Attest,  JOHN  AVERY,  Secniary. 


^  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  Senate,  March  5,  1799. 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  established  for  themselves 
a  free  and  independent  national  government :  And  whereas  it  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  every  ffovernment,  that  it  have  authority  to  defend  and 
preserve  its  constitutional  powers  inviolate,  inasmuch  as  every  infringe* 
ment  thereof  tends  to  its  subversion  :  And  whereas  the  judicial  power 
extends  expressly  to  all  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whereby  the  interference  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  particular  states  in  those  cases  is  manifestly  excluded : 
And  whereas  our  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  eminently  depend  on 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  which  a  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  fiofl^tituted  authoritiea  and  chosen  representatives  of-lhe.  people  is 
indispensable :  And  whereas  every  measure  calculated  to  weaken  that 
confidence  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  public  function* 
aries,  and  to  excite  jealousies  equally  hostile  to  rational  liberty,  and  the 
principles  of  a  good  republican  government :  And  whereas  the  Senate,  not 
perceiving  that  the  rights  of  the  particular  states  have  been  violated,  nor 
any  unconstitutional  powers  assumed  by  the  general  government,  cannot 
forbear  to  express  the  anxiety  and  regret  with  which  they  observe  the  in- 
flammatory and  pernicious  sentiments  and  doct^ine^  which  are  contained 
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in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  —  senti- 
ments and  doctrines  no  less  repugnant  to  the  Constitutioo  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  principles  of  their  union,  than  destructive  to  the  federal 
government,  and  unjust  to  those  whom  the  pec^le  have  elected  to  ad- 
minister it ;  —  wherefore 

Resolved f  That  while  the  Senate  feel  themseWes  constrained  to  hear 
unequivocal  testimony  against  such  sentiments  and  doctrines,  they  deem  it 
a  duty  no  less  indispensable  explicitly  to  declare  their  incompetency,  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  to  supervite  the  acts  of  the  gen- 
eral government. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency,  the  governor,  be,  and  he  is  l\|ereby,  re- 
quested to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  executives  of 
the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be 
communicated  to  the  legislatures  thereof. 

A  true  copy.  ABBiL  R  BAUCKER,  CML 


y  STATE   OF   CONNECTICUT. 

At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hart- 
lord,  in  the  said  state,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  May,  Anno  Domini  IT99, 
his  excellency,  the  governor,  having  communicated  to  this  Assembly  sun- 
dry resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  adopted  in  December,  1T9S, 
which  relate  to  the  measures  of  the  general  government,  and  the  said  reso- 
lutions having  been  considered,  it  is 

Resofvf.d,  That  this  Assembly  views  with  deep  regret,  and  explicitly  dis- 
avows.the  principles  contained  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  and  particularly 
the  opposition  to  the  **  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  "  —  acts  which  the  Consti- 
tution authorized,  which  the  exigency  of  the  country  rendered  necessary, 
which  the  constituted  authorities  have  enacted,  and  which  merit  the  entire 
approbation  of  this  Assembly.  They,  therefore,  decidedly  refuse  to  concur 
with  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  promoting  any  of  the  objects  attempted 
in  the  aforesaid  resolutions. 

And  it  is  further  resolved.  That  his  excellency,  the  governor,  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

Passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously. 

Attest,       JOHN  a  SMITH,  CML 
Concurred,  unanimously,  in  the  Upper  House. 

Teste,  SAMUEL  WYLLYS,  Seereiary. 


Y  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  THE  House  or  Rkpresehtativks,  Jane  14,  1799. 
The  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  dated  December  21,  1793;  also  certain  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  of  the  10th  November,   17D8,  report  as 
Allows :  — 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  having  taken  into  consideratiou  cer* 
tain  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  dated  December 
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21,  1T9S;  also  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  of  the 
10th  of  November,  1798  :  — 

Resolved f  That  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  unequivocally  ex- 
press* a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  state,  against  every  aggression,  either 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  that  they  will  support  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  all  measures  warranted  by  the  former. 

That  the  state  legislatures  are  not  the  proper  tribunals  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  general  government ;  that  the  duty  of 
such  decision  is  properly  and  exclusively  confided  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. 

That,  if  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  for  mere  speculative  pur* 
poses,  were  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  acts  of  the  genera]  government^ 
commonly  called  **  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills,"  that  opinion  would  un- 
reservedly be,  that  those  acts  are  constitutional,  and,  in  the  present  critical 
situation  of  our  country,  highly  expedient. 

That  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  acts  aforesaid  hare 
been  very  ably  advocated  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  more  especially  by  the  minority  of  the  Genera]  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  therefore,  deem  it 
unnecessary,  by  any  train  of  arguments,  to  attempt  further  illustration  of 
the  propositions,  the  truth  of  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  at  this  daj, 
is  very  generally  seen  and  acknowledged. 

Which  report,  being  read  and  considered,  was  unanimously  received 
and  accepted,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members  being  present. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence.  JOHN  PRENTICE,  Speaker. 

In  Senate,  same  day,  read  and  concurred  unanimously. 

AMOS  SHEPARD,  Preside 
Approved,  June  15, 1799.  J.  T.  OILMAN,  Chvemor. 

A  true  copy.        Attest,  JOSEPH  PEARSON,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

Iff  TDK  HouBs  or  RxPRXSKNTATiYES,  October  30,  ^.  D.  1799. 

The  house  proceeded  to  take  under  their  consideration  the  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  relative  to  certain  measures  of  the 
general  government,  transmitted  to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  for  their 
consideration :     Whereupon,  — 

Rcifolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont  do  high- 
ly disapprove  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  as 
being  unconstitutional  in  their  nature,  and  dangerous  in  their  tendency. 
It  belongs  not  to  state  legislatures  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of 
'aws  made  by  the  general  government ;  this  power  being  exclusively  vest- 
ed in  the  judiciary  courts  of  the  Union.  ,  That  his  excellency,  the  gover- 
nor, be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  executive  of 
Virginia,  to  be  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  state:  And 
that  the  same  be  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  for  their  concurrence. 

SAMUEL  a  CRAFTS,  CML 

In  Council,  October  30,  1799.      Read  and  concurred  unanimously. 

RICHARD  WHITNEY,  Sefniar^ 


\ 
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KJi:NTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798  AND  1799. 

[THE  ORIGINAL  DRAFT  PREPARED  BY  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.] 

[The  following  Resolutioiu  passed  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  of  Kentucky,  Nor. 
10,  17!t8.  On  the  passsge  of  the  Ist  Resolution,  one  dissentient;  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
€Ui,  7th,  8th,  two  dissentients;  9th,  three  dissentients.] 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  several  states  composing  the  United  States  of 
America  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their 
general  government ;  but  that,  by  c^mpac^  under  the  style  and  title  of  i 
Uonstitution  fur  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  con- 
•lituted  a  general  government  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that 
government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each  state  to  itself,  the  re- 
siduary mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government;  and  that  whensoever 
the  general  government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unau- 
thoritative, void,  and  of  no  force ;  (hat  to  this  compact  each  stnt^Liaccedai 
li  aiitate,  and  is  an  integral  party ;  that  this  government,  created  by  this 
compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  e.\tent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and 
not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  nil  other 
cases  of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has 
an  equal  riffkt  to  judge  for  itself  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and 
wuasure.  of  redress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  delega- 
ted to  Congress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  Uniied  States,  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,  and  noother  crimes  what- 
ever; and  it  being  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  haviiitr  also  declared  **  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Const  it  iiti«>n,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people," — therefore,  also,  the 
same  act  of  Congress,  jiassed  nn  the  14th  day  of  July,  179S,  and  entitled 
'*  An  Act  in  Addition  to  the  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of 
certain  Crimes  against  the  United  States ; '  "  as  also  the  act  passed  by  them 
on  the  27th  day  of  June,  171H,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  punish  Frauds  com- 
mitted on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  (and  all  other  their  acts  which 
assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes  other  than  those  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,)  are  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force;  and  that  the  power 
to  create,  define,  and  punish,  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right 
appertains,  solely  and  exclusively,  to  the  respective  states,  each  within  its 
own  territory. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also  expressly 
declared  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  "  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  tlie  people :  "  and 
that,  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom 
of  the  press,  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of 
right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  states,  or  to  the  people;  that  thus 

manifested  their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of 
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judging  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  may  be 
abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far  those  abuses 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  their  use,  should  be  tolerated  rather  than 
the  use  be  destroyed ;  and  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all  abridgineot, 
by  the  United  States,  of  the  freedom  of  religious  principles  and  exercises, 
and  retained  to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this,  stated 
by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had  already  pro- 
tected them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference ;  and  that,  in  additioa 
to  this  general  principle  and  express  declaration,  another  and  more  special 
provision  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
which  expre:)sly  declares,  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,"  thereby  guarding,  in  the 
same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press,  insomuch  that*  whatever  violates  either  throws 
down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the  others,  —  and  that  libels,  falsehood, 
and  defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld  from 
the  cognizance  of  federal  tribunals.  That  therefore  the  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  entitled  '*  An 
Act  in  Addition  to  the  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  cer- 
tain Crimes  against  the  United  States,' "  which  does  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force. 

4.  Resolocdf  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  state  wherein  they  are ;  that  no  power  over  them 
has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  individual 
states,  distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens ;  and  it  being  true,  as  a 
general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having 
also  declared,  that  **  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states,  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
passed  the  '^2d  day  of  June,  1798,  entitled  "  An  Act  concerning  Aliens," 
which  assumes  power  over  alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution, 
is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

5.  Rcsolvedf  That,  in  addition  to  the  general  principle,  as  well  as  the 
express  declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  another  and 
more  special  provision  inserted  in  the  Constitution  from  abundant  caution, 
has  declared,  **  that  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  l^hat  this  common- 
wealth  does  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends  described  as  the  subject 
of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens;  that  a  provision  against  prohibiting 
their  migration  is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it 
would  be  nugatory ;  that  to  remove  them,  when  migrated,  is  equivalent  to 
a  prohibition  of  their  migration,  and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  void.- 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  on  his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order 
of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by 
the  said  act,  entitled,  **  An  Act  concerning  Aliens,"  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  one  amendment  in  which  has  provided,  that  "  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law  ; "  and  thnt  another 
having  provided,  "  that,  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  a  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  as  to 
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the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wUp 
Dessei  against  him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witDe^ses  in 
his  favor,  and  to  have  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence,"  the  same  act 
undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  sus- 
picion, without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  without  having  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence, 
without  counsel  —  contrary  to  these  provisions  also  of  the  Constitution  — 
is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging  any  person  who  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against  the 
article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides,  that  *'  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  the  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold 
their  office  during  good  behaviof,"  and  that  the  said  act  is  void  for  that 
reason  also;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this  transfer  of  judiciary 
power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  general  government  who  already  pos- 
sesses all  the  executive,  and  a  qualified  negative  in  all -the  legislative 
powers. 

7.  Rfsolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  general  government 
(as  is  evident  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  delegate  to  Congress  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all 
the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution  ;  that  words  meant 
by  that  instrument  to  ha  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited 
powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited 
powers,  nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  the 
instrument ;  that  the  proceedings  of  the  general  government,  under  color 
of  those  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  for  revisal  and  cor- 
rection at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding resolutions  call  for  immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  sen- 
ators and  representatives  in  Congress  from  this  commonwealth,  who  are 
enjoined  to  present  the  same  to  their  respective  houses,  and  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  procure,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  repeal  of  the 
aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts. 

9.  Resolved,  lastly.  That  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth  be,  and 
is,  authorized  and  requested  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to  assure  them  that  this  commoo- 
wealth  considers  union  for  special  national  purposes,  and  particularly  for 
those  specified  in  their  late  federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity,  of  all  the  states ;  that,  faithful  to  that  compact, 
according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  was  understood  and 
acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  that  it  does  also  believe,  that,  to  take  from  the  states  all  the  powers 
of  self-government,  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  conscJidated  gov- 
ernment, without  regard  to  the  special  government,  and  reservations 
solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness,  or 
Uroq>erity  of  these  states;  and  that,  therefore,  this  commoD wealth  is 
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determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-states  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated  and 
consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  on  earth;  that* 
if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow 
from  them  —  that  the  general  goremment  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves,  wheth^  enumerated 
or  not  enumerated  by  the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them ;  that  they 
may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President,  or  any  other  person,  who 
may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner, 
and  his  breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transaction ;  that  a  very  numerous 
and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  being,  by  this 
precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  and  the 
barriers  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  re- 
mains against  the  passions  and  the  power  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  to 
protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other  grievous  punishment,  the  minority 
of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and  coimsellors  of 
the  states,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  re- 
claim the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  states  and  people,  or 
who,  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  view,  or 
marked  by  the  suspicions,  of  the  President,  or  be  thought  dangerous  to 
his  or  their  elections,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal ;  that  the 
friendless  alien  has  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experi- 
ment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already  followed ; 
for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  a  prey :  That  these  and 
successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold, 
may  tend  to  drive  these  states  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish 
new  calumnies  against  republican  governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those 
who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of 
iron;  that  it  would  he  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the  men 
of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights ;  that  confi- 
dence is  every  where  the  parent  of  despotism ;  free  government  is  fotmded 
in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence ;  it  is  jealousy,  and  not  confidence, 
which  prescribes  limited  constitutions  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power ;  that  our  Constitution  has  accord iucrly  fixed 
the  limiu  to  which,  and  no  farther,  our  confidence  may  i;o;  nnd  let  the 
honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Act.s,  and  say 
if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  tlie  government  it 
created,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits:  let  him 
say  what  the  government  is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our 
choice  have  conferred  on  the  President,  and  the  President  of  our  choice 
has  <issented  to  and  accepted,  over  the  friendly  strangers,  to  whom  the 
mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  had  pledged  hospitality  and  pro- 
tection ;  that  the  men  of  our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  sus- 
picions of  the  President  than  the  solid  rights  of  innocence,  the  claims  of 
justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice. 

In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  said  of  confidence  in  man, 
but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  That 
this  commonwealth  does  therefore  call  on  its  co-states  for  an  expression 
of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes,  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these 
acts  are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  federal  compact.  And  it  doubts  not 
that  their  sense  will  be  so  annoanced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  to  lim 
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ited  go?emment,  whether  general  or  particalar,  and  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  co-states  will  be  exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  eon 
barked  on  a  common  bottom  with  their  own ;  but  they  will  concur  with 
this  commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the 
Constitution  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration,  that  the  compact 
is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the  general  govemmoit, 
but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  states  of  all  powers 
whatsoever.  That  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  states, 
and  consolidating  them  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  with  a 
power  assumed  to  bind  the  states,  not  merely  in  cases  made  federal,  but  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others 
against  their  consent;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its 
own  will,  and  not  from  our  authority;  and  that  the  co-states,  recurring  to 
their  natural  rights  not  made  federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  void 
and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  unite  with  this  commonwealth  in  requesting 
their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

EDMUND  BULLOCK,  5.  H.  A 
JOHN  CAMPBELL,  &  S.  P.  T. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  10,  1798. 

Attest,  THCS.  TODD,  C.  H.  A 

In  Senate,  Nov.  13,  1798  —  Unanimously  concurred  in. 

Attest,  R  THURSTON,  C  & 

Approved,  November  19,  1798. 

JAMES  GARRARD,  Gmfentor  of  KnUuek^ 

By  the  Governor,  HARRY  TOULMIN,  Seerdanf  of  Stait. 

House  of  Representatives,  Thursday^  Aor.  14,  1799. 

The  house,  according  to  the  standing  order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  state  of  the  commonwealth, 
(Mr.  Desha  in  the  chair,)  and,  afler  some  time  spent  therein,  the  speaker 
resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Desha  reported,  that  the  committee  had  taken 
under  consideration  sundry  resolutions  passed  by  several  state  legislatures, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  had  come  to  a  resoiu* 
tion  thereupon,  which  he  delivered  in  at  the  clerk's  table,  where  it  was 
read  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  house,  as  follows :  — 

The  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  in  General 
Assembly  convened,  having  maturely  considered  the  answers  of  sundry 
states  in  the  Union  to  their  resolutions,  passed  the  last  session,  respecting 
certain  unconstitutional  laws  of  Congress^  commonly  called  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  would  be  faithless,  indeed,  to  themselves,  and  to  those  they 
represent,  were  they  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the  piinciples  and  doctrines 
attempted  to  he  maintained  in  all  those  answers,  that  of  Virginia  only  ex* 
cepted.  To  again  enter  the  field  of  argument,  and  attempt  more  fully  or 
forcibly  to  expose  the  unconstitutionality  of  those  obnoxious  laws,  would, 
it  is  apprehended,  be  as  unnecessary  as  unavailing.  We  cannot,  however, 
but  lament  that,  in  the  discussion  of  those  interesting  subjects  by  sundry 
of  the  legislatures  of  our  sister  states,  unfounded  suggestions  and  uncandid 
insinuations,  derogatory  to  the  true  character  and  principles  of  this  com- 
monwealth, have  been  substituted  in  place  of  fair  reasoning  and  sound 
argument.  Qur  opinions  of  these  alarming  measures  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, together  with  our  reasons  for  those  opinions,  were  detailed  with 
decency  and  with  temper,  and  submitted  to  the  discussion  and  judgment 
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of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union.  Whether  the  like  decency 
and  temper  have  been  observed  in  the  answers  of  most  of  those  states  who 
have  denied,  or  attempted  to  obviate,  the  great  truths  contained  in  those 
resolutions,  we  have  now  only  to  submit  to  a  candid  world.  Faithful  to 
the  true  priticiplcs  of  the  federal  Union,  unconscious  of  any  designs  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  that  Union,  and  anxious  only  to  escape  the  fangs  of 
despotism,  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  regardless  of  censure 
or  calumniation.  Lest,  however,  the  silence  of  this  commonwealth  should 
be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  advanced, 
and  attempted  to  be  maintained,  by  the  said  answers;  or  at  least  those 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  throughout  the  Union,  who  so  widely  differ  from  us 
on  those  impoirtant  subjects,  should  be  deluded  by  the  expectation  that  we 
shall  be  deterred  from  what  we  conceive  our  duty,  or  shrink  from  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  those  resolutions,  —  therefore, 

Resoloedy  That  this  commonwealth  considers  the  federal  Union,  upon 
the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  late  compact,  conducive  to 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  several  states:  That  it  does  now  unequiv- 
ocally declare  its  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  to  that  compact,  agreeably 
to  its  obvious  and  real  intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  seek  its 
dissolution  :  That,  if  those  who  administer  the  general  government  be  per- 
mitted to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  total  disregard 
to  the  special  delegations  of  power  therein  contained,  an  annihilation  of 
the  state  governments,  and  the  creation,  upon  their  ruins,  of  a  general 
consolidated  government,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  :  That  the 
principle  and  construction,  contended  for  by  sundry  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, that  the  general  government  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  not  short  of  despotism  —  since  the  discre- 
tion of  those  who  administer  the  government,  and  not  the  Constitution^  y 
would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers :  That  the  several  states  who  formed  / 
that  instrument,  being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable 
right  to  judire  of  the  infraction  ;  and,  That  a  nuUijicatinn,  by  those  sove^ 
reiffntirs,  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is 
the  rightful  remedy :  That  this  commonwealth  does,  under  the  most  de- 
liberate reconsideration,  declare,  that  the  said  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
are,  in  their  opinion,  palpable  violations  of  the  said  Constitution  ;  and, 
however  cheerfully  it  may  be  disposed  to  surrender  its  opinion  to  a  major- 
ity of  its  sister  states,  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  doubtful  policy,  yet,  ia 
momentous  regulations  like  the  present,  which  so  vitally  wound  the  best 
rights  of  the  citizen,  it  would  consider  a  silent  acquiescence  as  highly 
criminal  :  That,  although  this  commonwealth,  as  a  party  to  the  federal 
compact,  will  bow  to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  yet  it  does,  at  the  same 
time,  declare,  that  it  will  not  now,  or  ever  hereafter,  cease  to  oppose,  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  every  attempt,  at  what  quarter  soever  offered,  to 
violate  that  compact :  And  Anally,  in  order  that  no  pretext  or  arguments 
may  be  drawn  from  a  supposed  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  this  common- 
wealth, in  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws,  and  be  thereby  used  as 
precedents  for  similar  future  violations  of  the  federal  compact,  this  com- 
monwealth does  now  enter  against  them  its  solemn  PROTEST. 

Extract,  &c.  Attest,  THOMAS  TODD,  C.  H.  R. 

In  Senate,  Nov.  22,  1799.  —  Read  and  concurred  in. 

Attest,  B.  THURSTON,  C  & 

VOL.  IV.  69 
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MADISON'S  REPORT  on  the  VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS. 

HouiE  or  Deleoitei,  ScMion  of  1799—1600. 
Report  of  the  Committet  to  whom  were  referred  Ike  Communieations  of 
various  Stale),  relative  to  the  Resolutions  oftht  last  Geiural  Assembly 
of  this  State,  concerning  the  Alitn  and  Sedition  Laws. 

Whatever  room  might  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  states, 
who  have  disapproved  of  the  remlutiona  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
oomin  on  wealth,  passed  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  179IS,  for  painful 
remarks  on  the  itpirit  aiid  manner  of  those  proceedings,  it  appears  to  the 
committee  most  conaistent  with  the  duty,  as  well  as  dignity,  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  hasten  an  oblivion  of  erery  circumstance  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  diminution  of  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and  affection, 
smong  the  members  of  the  Union. 

The  committee  have  deemed  it  a  more  useful  task  to  revise,  with  a  crit- 
ical  eye,  the  resolutiona  which  have  met  with  their  disapprobation  ;  to 
examine  fully  the  several  objections  and  arguments  which  have  appeared 
ngainat  them  ;  and  to  inquire  whether  there  can  be  any  errors  of  fact,  of 
principle,  or  of  reasoning,  which  the  cnndor  of  the  General  Assembly 
ought  to  acknowledge  and  correct. 

'I' he  first  of  the  resolutions  is  in  the  woida  following  :  — 

"  Itttolrtd,  That  the  Gencnl  Aawmbly  of  Virginia  doth  URpqiiivKsIly  pxprrta  a 
firm  Tmoluliun  to  nulDUin  and  dofpnd  the  Conatilution  nf  th^  United  States,  and  the 
t^iiHtitutiun  of  this  slate,  againat  everv  aggrcnion,  cither  fortign  oi  domestic  ;  and 
tiULt  Ih(|r  will  iiupport  tlie  govcriimcDt  of  the  United  Slates  in  all  tiieiuuieii  «'UTaiiti>d 
I7  Ihv  ftnner.'' 

No  unfavorable  comment  can  have  been  made  on  the  sentiments  liere 
expressed.  To  maintain  and  defend  the  Consiilution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  their  own  state,  against  every  aggression,  both  foreigit  and  domes- 
tic, und  to  support  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  in  all  measures 
warranted  by  their  Constitution,  are  duties  which  the  General  Assembly 
ought  idways  to  feel,  and  to  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  evidently 
pioper  to  express  their  sincere  and  firm  adherence. 

In  their  ner.t  resolution  — 

"  The  General  ABoembly  moat  loleiiuilj  declarei  a  warm  altachmrnl  to  the  union 
nf  ttie  itntes,  to  maintain  which  It  pledgee  all  its  powers  ;  and  that,  fur  this  end,  it  ia 
(heir  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  infraction  of  those  principles  which  eon- 
■titule  the  only  bsiis  of  that  Union,  because  a  bithful  observance  of  tliein  con  alone 
•eouri'  its  eiiiitence  and  Ihe  public  happiness." 

The  observation  just  made  is  equnlly  applicable  to  this  solemn  declara- 
tion of  wnrm  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  this  solemn  pledge  to  maintain 
it ;  nor  can  any  question  arise  among  enlightened  friends  of  the  Union,  as 
to  the  duty  of  watching  over  and  opposing  every  infraction  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  coiistilute  its  basis,  and  a  faithful  observance  of  which  can 
alone  secure  its  existence,  and  the  public  hiippiness  thereon  depending. 

The  third  resolution  is  in  the  words  following  :  — 

"That  this  Aswmhly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declorc,  that  it  views  tha 
powera  of  the  federal  i^vernment,  as  resulting'  from  the  compact  to  which  the  statrs 
arr  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  nf  the  instrument  cnnslitutiav 
that  compact —  aa  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  giants  ei 
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in  that  compact ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dani^rous  exercise  of 
other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  tlie  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have 
tlio  right,  and  are  m  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evilr 
and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rignts,  and  liberties, 
appertaining  to  them." 

On  this  resolution  the  committee  have  bestowed  all  the  attention  which 
its  importance  merits.  They  have  scanned  it  not  merely  with  a  strict, 
but  with  a  severe  eye ;  and  they  feel  confidence  in  pronouncing  that,  in 
its  just  and  fair  construction,  it  is  unexceptionably  true  in  its  several  po- 
sitions, as  well  as  constitutional  and  conclusive  in  its  inferences. 

The  resolution  declares,  Jirst,  that  **  it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  as  resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties;" 
in  other  words,  that  the  federal  powers  are  derived  from  the  Constitution ; 
and  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties.    - 

Clear  as  the  position  must  seem,  that  the  federal  powers  are  derived 
from  the  Constitution,  and  from  that  alone,  the  committee  are  not  unap- 
prized  of  a  late  doctrine  which  opens  another  source  of  federal  powers, 
not  less  extensive  and  important  than  it  is  new  and  unexpected.  The 
examination  of  this  doctrine  will  be  most  conveniently  connected  with  a 
review  of  a  succeeding  resolution.  The  committee  satisfy  themselves  here 
with  briefly  remarking  that,  in  all  the  contemporary  discussions  and  com- 
ments which  the  Constitution  underwent,  it  was  constantly  justified  and 
recommended  on  the  ground  that  the  powers  not  given  to  the  government 
were  withheld  from  it ;  and  that,  if  any  doubt  could  have  existed  on  this 
subject,  under  the  original  text  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  removed,  as  far 
us  words  could  remove  it,  by  the  10th  amendment,  now  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  expressly  declares,  "  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  other  position  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  resolution,  namely, 
"  that  the  states  are  parties  to  the  Constitution,"  or  compact,  is,  in  the  • 
judgment  of  the  committee,  equally  free  from  objection.  It  is  indeed  true  I 
that  the  term  **  states"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  vague  sense,  and  sometimes  ^ 
in  different  senses,  according  to  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus 
it  sometimes  means  the  separate  sections  of  territory  occupied  by  the  po» 
litical  societies  within  each  ;  sometimes  the  particular  governments  estah- 
lished  by  those  societies ;  sometimes  those  societies  as  organized  into 
those  particular  governments;  and  lastly,  it  means  the  people  composing 
those  political  societies,  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity.  Although  it 
might  be  wished  that  the  perfection  of  language  admitted  less  diversity 
in  the  signification  of  the  same  words,  yet  little  inconvenience  is  produced 
by  it,  where  the  true  sense  can  be  collected  with  cert?»inty  from  the  differ- 
ent applications.  In  the  present  instance,  whatever  different  construction 
of  the  term  "  states,"  in  the  resolution,  may  have  been  entertained,  all 
will  at  least  concur  in  that  last  mentioned  ;  because  in  that  sense  the 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  **  states ;  "  in  that  sense  the  "  states  " 
ratified  it ;  and  in  that  sense  of  the  term  "  states,"  they  are  consequently 
parties  to  the  compact  from  which  the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
result. 

The  next  position  is,  that  the  General  Assembly  views  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government  "  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of 
the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,"  and  ''  as  no  further  valid  than 
they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  therein  enumerated."  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  any  just  objection  can  lie  against  either  of  these  clauses 
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The  first  amounts  merely  to  a  declaration  that  the  compact  ought  to  hare 
the  interpretation  plainly  intended  by  the  parties  to  it ;  the  other,  to  a 
declaration  that  it  ought  to  have  the  execution  and  effect  intended  by 
them.  If  the  powers  granted  be  valid,  it  is  solely  because  they  are  grant- 
ed;  and  if  the  granted  powers  are  valid  because  granted,  all  other  pow- 
ers not  granted  must  not  be  valid. 

The  resoluticio,  having  taken  this  view  of  the  federal  compact,  proceeds 
to  infer,  **  That,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  oi  her  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states,  who  are  par- 
ties thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective 
limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them." 

It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle,  founded  in  com- 
mon sense,  illustrated  by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the  nature 
of  compacts,  that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  superior  to  the 
authority  of  the  parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  rightful  judges, 
in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made  has  been  pursued  or  violated. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the 
states,  given  by  each  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority,  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  rests 
on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The  states,  then,  being  the  par- 
ties to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  is  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  fol- 
lows of  necessity  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal,  above  their  authority,  to 
decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated ; 
and  consequently,  that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide, 
in  the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  re- 
quire their  interposition. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  the  states,  as  sovereign  parties  to 
their  constitutional  compact,  must  ultimately  decide  whether  it  has  been 
violated,  that  such  a  decision  ought  to  be  interposed  either  in  a  hasty 
manner  or  on  doubtful  and  inferior  occasions.  Even  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary conventions  between  different  nations,  where,  by  the  strict  rule  of 
interpretation,  a  breach  of  a  part  may  be  deemed  a  breach  of  the  whole, 
—  every  part  being  deemed  a  condition  of  every  other  part,  and  of  the 
whole,  —  it  is  always  laid  down  that  the  breach  must  be  both  wilful  and 
material,  to  justify  an  application  of  the  rule.  But  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
timate and  constitution aj  union,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  interposition  of  the  parties,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  can 
be  called  for  by  occasions  only  ^^?eply  and  essentially  affecting  the  vital 
principles  of  their  political  system. 

The  resolution  has,  accordingly,  guarded  against  any  misapprehension 
of  its  object,  by  expressly  requiring,  for  such  an  interposition,  "  the  case 
of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  breach  of  the  Constitution, 
by  the  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  it."  It  must  be  a  case  not  of 
a  light  and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Constitution  was  established.  It  must  be  a  case,  more- 
over, not  obscure  or  doubtful  in  its  construction,  but  plain  and  palpable. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  a  case  not  resulting  from  a  partial  consideration  or  hasty 
determination,  but  a  case  stamped  with  a  final  consideration  and  deliberate 
adherence.  It  is  not  necessary,  because  the  resolution  does  not  require, 
that  the  question  should  be  discussed,  how  far  the  exercise  of  any  partic- 
ular power,  ungranted  by  the  Constitution,  would  justify  the  interposition 
of  the  parties  to  it.     As  cases  might  easily  be  stated,  which  none  would 
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contend  ought  to  fall  within  that  description,  —  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
might,  with  equal  ease,  be  stated,  so  flagrant  and  so  fatal  as  to  unite  everj 
opinion  in  placing  them  within  the  description. 

But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  guard  against  misconstruction^ 
by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
nature.  It  specifies  the  object  of  the  interposition,  which  it  contemplates 
to  be  solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usurpation,  and  of 
maintaining  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  the  states; 
as  parties  to  the  Constitution. 

From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would  seem  inconceivable  that  if 
can  incur  any  just  disapprobation  from  those  who,  laying  aside  all  momenta 
ary  impressions,  and  recollecting  the  genuine  source  and  object  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  shall  candidly  and  accurately  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  deliberate  exercise  of  dangerous  powers, 
palpably  withheld  by  the  Constitution,  could  not  justify  the  parties  to  it  in 
interposing  even  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  itself,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
parties  to  it,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  relief  from  usurped  power,  and 
a  direct  subversion  of  the  rights  specified  or  recognized  under  all  the  state 
constitutions,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  our  independence  itself  was  declared. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
sole  expositor  of  the  Constitution  in  the  last  resort ;  and  it  may  be  asked 
for  what  reason  the  declaration  by  the  General  Assembly,  supposing  it  to 
be  theoretically  true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day,  and  in  so  solemn 
a  manner. 

On  this  objection  it  might  be  observed,  first,  that  there  may  be  instances 
of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  would  never  draw 
within  the  control  of  the  judicial  department;  secondly,  that,  if  the  decis- 
ion of  the  judiciary  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  parties 
to  the  Constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other  departments,  not  carried  by 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution  before  the  judiciary,  must  be  equally  author- 
itative and  final  with  the  decisions  of  that  department.  But  the  proper 
answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
relates  to  those  great  and  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  all  the  forms  of/ 
the  Constitution  may  prove  ineffectual  against  infractions  3S!?gerous  to  the 
essential  rights  of  the  parties  to  iu  The  resolution  supposes  that  danger- 
ous powers,  not  delegated,  may  not  only  be  usujrped  and  executed  by  the 
other  departments,  but  that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  exercise  or 
sanction  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  Constitution ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the  parties  to  the  Constitution,  to 
judge  whether  the  compact  has  been  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to 
violations  by  one  delegated  authority  as  well  as  by  another  —  by  the  judi- 
ciary as  well  as  by  the  executive,  or  the  legislature. , 

However  true,  therefore,  it  maybe,  that  the  judicial  department  is,  in  all 
questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  to  decide  in 
the  last  resort,  this  resort  must  necessarily  be  deemed  the  last  in  relation  / 
to  the  authorities  of  the  other  departments  of  the  government ;  not  in  re-  / 
lation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  from  which 
the  judicial,  as  well  as  the  other  departments,  hold  their  delegated  trusts. 
On  any  other  hypothesis,  the  delegation  of  judicial  power  would  annul  the 
authority  delegating  it ;  and  the  concurrence  of  this  department  with  the 
others  in  usurped  powers,  might  subvert  forever,  and  beyond  the  possible 
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reach  of  any  rightful  remedy,  the  very  Constitution  which  all  were  insti- 
tuted to  preserve. 

The  truth  declared  io  the  resolution  being  established*  the  ezpedieocy 
of  making  the  declaration  at  the  present  day  may  safely  be  left  to  the  tem- 
perate consideration  and  candid  judgment  of  the  American  public.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles 
is  solemnly  enjoined  by  most  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  particularly 
•by  our  own,  as  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the  danger  of  degeneracy,  to 
which  republics  are  liable,  as  well  as  other  governments,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  others.  Aud  a  fair  comparison  of  the  political  doctrines  not 
unfrequent  at  the  present  day,  with  those  which  characterized  the  epoch 
of  our  revolution,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  our  republican  constitu- 
tions, will  best  determine  whether  the  declaratory  recurrence  here  made 
to  those  principles  ought  to  be  viewed  as  unseasonable  and  improper,  or 
as  a  vigilant  discharge  of  an  important  duty.  The  authority  of  constitu- 
tions over  governments,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  consti- 
tutions, are  truths  which  are  at  all  times  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind ; 
and  at  no  time,  perhaps,  more  necessary  than  at  present. 

The  fourth  resolution  stands  as  follows :  — 

"  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret,  that  a  spirit  has,  in 
•andrv  instances,  been  manifested  b^  the  federal  government,  to  enlarge  itB  powers  1^ 
forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter  which  defines  them  ;  and  that  indi- 
cations have  appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain  general  phrases  (which  having 
been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued)  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect 
t£  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  explains  and  limits  the  general 
phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  states,  by  decrees,  into  one  sovereignty,  tne  obvi- 
ous tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  transform  the  present  repub- 
lican system  of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or  at  best  a  mixed  monarchy." 

Thejirst  question  here  to  be  considered  is,  whether  a  spirit  has,  in  sun- 
dry instances,  been  manifested  by  the  federal  government  to  enlarge  its 
powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter. 

The  General  Assembly  having  declared  their  opinion,  merely,  by  regret- 
ting, in  general'  terms,  that  forced  constructions  for  enlarging  the  federal 
powers  have  taken  place,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  committee  necessary  to 
go  into  a  specification  of  every  instance  to  which  the  resolution  may  allude. 
The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  being  particularly  named  in  a  succeeding 
resolution,  are  of  course  to  be  understood  as  included  in  the  allusion. 
Omitting  others  which  have  less  occupied  public  attention,  or  been  less 
extensively  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  the  resolution  may  be  presumed 
to  refer  particularly  to  the  bank  law,  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
passage,  as  well  as  the  latitude  of  construction  on  which  it  is  founded, 
strikes  the  attention  with  singular  force,  and  the  carriage  tax,  distinguished 
also  by  circumstances  in  its  history  having  a  similar  tendency.  Those 
instances  alone,  if  resulting  from  forced  construction,  and  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  —  as  the  committee  cannot 
but  conceive  to  be  the  case,  —  sufficiently  warrant  this  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  committee  have  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  extend 
their  attention  to  laws  which  have  been  objected  to  rather  as  varying  the 
constitutional  distribution  of  powers  in  the  federal  government,  than  as  an 
aosolute  enlargement  of  them ;  because  instances  of  this  sort,  however 
important  in  their  principles  and  tendencies,  do  not  appear  to  fall  <«trictly 
within  the  text  under  view. 

The  other  questions  presenting  themselves  are,  1.  Whether  indications 
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have  appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain  general  phrases,  copied 
from  the  **  Articles  of  Confederation,"  so  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
particular  enumeration  explaining  and  limiting  their  meaning ;  2.  Whether  < 
this  exposition  would,  by  degrees,  consolidate  the  states  into  one  sov- 
ereignty; 3.  Whether  the  tendency  and  result  of  this  consolidation 
would  be  to  transform  the  republican  system  of  the  United  States  into 
a  monarchy. 

1.  The  general  phrases  here  meant  must  be  those  ''of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare." 

In  the  ^*  Articles  of  Confederation,^'  the  phrases  are  used  as  follows,  in 
Art.  VIII. :  "  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  in- 
curred for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  commoo 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  all  land  within  each  state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any 
person,  as  such  land,  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  shall  be 
estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint." 

In  the  existing  Constitution,  they  make  the  following  part  of  sect.  8 : 
''The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,  of  the  United  States." 

This  similarity  in  the  use  of  these  phrases,  in  the  two  great  federal 
charters,  might  well  be  considered  as  rendering  their  meaning  less  liable  to 
be  misconstrued  in  the  latter ;  because  it  will  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the 
former  they  were  ever  understood  to  be  either  a  general  grant  of  power, 
or  to  authorize  the  requisition  or  application  of  money,  by  the  old  Congress, 
to  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  except  in  cases  aAerwards 
cnunicrated,  which  explained  and  limited  their  meaning;  and  if  such  was 
the  limited  meaning  attached  to  these  phrases  in  the  very  instrument 
revised  and  remodelled  by  the  present  Constitution,  it  can  never  be  sup- 
posed that,  when  copied  into  this  Constitution,  a  different  meaning  ought 
to  be  attached  to  them. 

That,  notwithstandin'g  this  remarkable  security  against  misconstruction, 
a  design  has  been  indicated  to  expound  these  phrases,  in  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  particular  enumeration  of  powers  by 
which  it  explains  and  limits  them,  must  have  fallen  under  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  course  of  public  transactions. 
Not  to  multiply  proofs  on  this  subject,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  debates 
of  the  federal  legislature,  in  which  arguments  have,  on  different  occasions, 
been  drawn,  with  apparent  effect,  from  these  phrases,  in  their  indefinite 
meaning. 

To  these  indications  might  be  added,  without  looking  farther,  the  officia. 
rept>rt  on  manufacutures  by  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1791,  and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congrrts,  in 
January,  1797,  on  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is 
ex|»ressly  contended  to  belong  "  to  the  discretion  of  the  national  legis- 
ature  to  pronounce  upon  the  objects  which  concern  the  general  welfare, 
and  for  which,  under  that  description,  an  appropriation  of  money  is  requiv 
site  and  proper.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  a  doubt,  that  what* 
ever  concerns  the  general  interests  of  learning,  of  agriculture,  of  manu- 
/actures,  and  of  commerce,  is  within  the  sphere  of  national  councils  as  ftp 
as  regards  an  application  of  money."     The  latter  report  assumes  the  sanm 
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latitude  of  power  in  the  national  councils,  and  applies  it  to  the  encoarage- 
incnt  of  agriculture,  by  means  of  a  society  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of 
government.  Although  neither  of  these  reports  may  have  received  the 
sanction  of  a  law  carrying  it  into  effect,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extraordinary  doctrine  contained  in  both  has  passed  without  the  slightest 
positive  mark  of  disapprobation  from  the  authority  to  which  it  was 
addressed. 

Now,  whether  the  phrases  in  question  be  construed  to  authorize  every 
measure  relating  to  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  as  con- 
tended by  some,  or  every  measure  only  in  which  there  might  be  an  appli- 
cation of  money,  as  suggested  by  the  caution  of  others,  —  the  effect  must 
substantially  be  the  same,  in  destroying  the  import  and  force  of  the  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  powers  which  follows  these  general  phrases  in  the 
Constitution ;  for  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  a  single  power  whatever 
which  may  not  have  some  reference  to  the  common  defence  or  the  gen- 
eral welfare ;  nor  a  power  of  any  magnitude  which,  in  its  exercise,  does 
not  involve,  or  admit,  an  application  of  money.  The  government,  therefore, 
which  possesses  power  in  either  one  or  other  of  these  extents,  is  a  govern- 
ment without  the  limitations  formed  by  a  particular  enumeration  of  powers ; 
and,  consequently,  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  particular  enumeration  is 
destroyed  by  the  exposition  given  to  these  general  phrases. 

This  conclusion  will  not  be  affected  by  an  attempt  to  qualify  the  power 
over  the  **  general  welfare,"  by  referring  it  to  cases  where  the  general 
welfare  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  separate  provisions  by  the  individual 
states,  and  leaving  to  these  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  to  which  their  sep- 
arate provisions  may  be  competent ;  for,  as  the  authority  of  the  individual 
states  must  in  all  cases  be  incompetent  to  general  regulations  operating 
through  the  whole,  the  authority  of  the  United  States  would  be  extended  to 
every  object  relating  to  the  general  welfare,  which  might,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  provided  for  by  the  general  authority.  This  qualifying  con- 
struction, therefore,  would  have  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  circumscribe 
the  power  claimed  under  the  latitude  of  the  term  "general  welfare." 

The  true  and  fair  construction  of  this  expression,  both  in  the  original 
and  existing  federal  compacts,  appears  to  the  committee  too  obvious  to  be 
mistaken.  In  both,  the  Congress  is  authorized  to  provide  money  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare.  In  both  is  subjoined  to  this  author- 
ity an  enumeration  of  the  cases  to  which  their  powers  shall  extend.  Money 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  general  welfare,  otherwise  than  by  an  application 
of  it  to  some  particular  measure,  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  When- 
ever, therefore,  money  has  been  raised  by  the  general  authority,  and  is  to 
be  applied  to  a  particular  measure,  a  question  arises  whether  the  particular 
measure  be  within  the  enumerated  authorities  vested  in  Congress.  If  it 
be,  the  money  requisite  for  it  may  be  applied  to  it.  If  it  be  not,  no  snch 
■pplication  can  be  made.  This  fair  and  obvious  interpretation  coincides 
with,  and  is  enforced  by,  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  declares 
•hat  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law."  An  appropriation  of  money  to  the  general 
welfare  would  be  deemed  rather  a  mockery  than  an  observance  of  this 
constitutional  injunction. 

2.  Whether  the  exposition  of  the  general  phrases  here  combated  would 
not,  by  degrees,  consolidate  the  states  into  one  sovereignty,  is  a  question 
concerning  which  the  committee  can  perceive  little  room  for  difference  of 
cpinion.    To  consolidate  the  states  into  one  sovereignty,  nothing  more 
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can  be  wanted  than  to  supersede  their  respective  soYerelgnties,  in  the 
cases  reserved  to  them,  by  extending  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  «/ 
to  all  cases  of  the  " general  welfare"  —  that  is  to  say,  to  all  cases  what- 
ever. 

3.  That  the  obvious  tendency,  and  inevitable  result,  of  a  consolidation  of 
the  states  into  one  sovereignty,  would  be  to  transform  the  republican  sys* 
tern  of  the  United  States  into  a  monarchy,  is  a  point  which  seems  to  have  (JL* 
been  sufficiently  decided  by  the  general  sentiment  of  America.     In  al-         < 
most  every  instance  of  discussion  relating  to  the  consolidation  in  question,^  V 
its  certain  tendency  to  pave  the  way  to  monarchy  seems  not  to  have  been       % 
contested.     The  prospect  of  such  a  consolidation  has  formed  the  only        A 
topic  of  controversy.     It  would  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  the  commit-  "^  \ 
tee  to  dwell  long  on  the  reasons  which  support  the  position  of  the  General 
Assembly.    It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  remark  two  consequences, 
evidently  flowing  from  an  extension  of  the  federal  power  to  every  subject 
falling  within  the  idea  of  the  **  general  welfare."  • 

One  consequence  must  be,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  discretion  allotted  to 
the  executive  magistrate.  Even  within  the  legislative  limits  properly  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution,  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  legal  regulations 
to  a  country  so  great  in  extent,  and  so  various  in  its  circumstances,  had 
been  much  felt,  and  has  led  to  occasional  investments  of  power  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, which  involve  perhaps  as  large  a  portion  of  discretion  as  can  be 
deemed  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  executive  trust.  In  proportion 
as  the  objects  of  legislative  care  might  be  multiplied,  would  the  time  a]« 
lowed  for  each  be  diminished,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  uniform  and 
particular  regulations  for  all  be  increased.  From  these  sources  would 
necessarily  ensue  a  greater  latitude  to  the  agency  of  that  department  which, 
is  always  in  existence,  and  which  could  best  mould  regulations  of  a  gen* 
eral  nature,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  the  diversity  of  particular  situations. 
And  it  is  in  this  latitude,  as  a  supplement  to  the  deficiency  of  the  law8» 
that  the  degree  of  executive  prerogative  materially  consists. 

The  other  consequence  would  be,  that  of  an  excessive  augmentation  of 
the  offices,  honors,  and  emoluments,  depending  on  the  executive  will. 
Add  to  the  present  legitimate  stock  all  tliose,  of  every  description,  which  a 
consolidation  of  the  states  would  take  from  them,  and  turn  over  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  the  patronage  of  the  executive  would  necessarily  be 
as  much  swelled,  in  this  case,  ns  its  prerogative  would  be  in  the  other. 

This  disproportionate  increase  of  prero^rative  and  patronage  must  evi- 
dently either  enable  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  by  quiet  means,  to 
secure  his  reelection  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  to  regulate  the  succes- 
sion as  he  might  please ;  or,  by  giving  so  transcendent  an  importance  to 
the  office,  would  render  the  election  to  it  so  violent  and  corrupt,  that  the 
public  voice  itself  might  call  for  an  hereditary  in  place  of  an  elective  suc- 
cession. Whichever  of  these  events  might  follow,  the  transformation  of 
the  republican  system  of  the  United  States  into  a  monarchy,  anticipated 
by  the  treneral  Assembly  from  a  consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  sov- 
ereignty, would  be  equally  accomplished ;  and  whether  it  would  be  into  a 
mixed  or  an  absolute  monarchy,  might  depend  on  too  many  contingencies 
to  admit  of  any  certain  foresight  -- 

The  resolution  next  in  order  is  contained  in  the  following  terms:  — 

**That  the  General  Asgembly  doth  particularly  protest  againiit  the  palpable  and 
alarnitn^  infractions  of  the  Constitation,  in  the  two  late  cases  of  the  *  Alien  and  Se- 
dition Acts,*  pasted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  the  first  of  which  exerekas  a 
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power  nowhere  delegated  to  the  federal  goremment ;  and  which,  by  uniting  legislative 
tAd  judicial  powers  to  those  of  the  executive,  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free 
government,  as  well  as  the  particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Constitution ;  and  the  other  of  which  acts  exercises,  in  like  manner,  a  power  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrarv*  expressly  and  positively  forbidden 
by  one  of  the  amendments  thereto  —  a  power  which,  more  than  any  other,  ooght  to 
piroduce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is  levelled  again^  the  right  of  freely  examining 
public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon, 
which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  every  other  right.** 

The  subject  of  this  resolution  having,  it  is  presumed,  more  particularly 
led  the  General  Assembly  into  the  proceedings  which  they  communicated 
to  the  other  states,  and  being  in  itself  of  peculiar  importance,  it  deserves 
the  most  critical  and  faithful  investigation ;  for  the  length  of  which  no 
apology  will  be  necessary. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into, — 

First,  the  "  Alien  Act." 

Secondly,  the  **  Sedition  Act." 

Of  tiie  **  Alien  Act,"  it  is  affirmed  by  the  resolution  —  1.  That  it  exer- 
cises a  power  nowhere  delegated  to  the  federal  government;  2.  That  it 
unites  legislative  and  judicial  powers  to  those  of  the  executive;  3.  That 
this  union  of  powers  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free  government; 
4.  Thnt  it  subverts  the  particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  correct  view  of  the  first  position,  several 
observations  will  be  premised. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  it  being  a  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  it  was  originally  ratified,  and  an 
amendment  thereto  having  precisely  declared,  '*  that  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  it  is  io- 
cumbeiit  in  this,  as  in  every  other  exercise  of  power  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, to  prove,  from  the  Constitution,  that  it  grants  the  particular 
power  exercised. 

The  next  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  much  confusion  and  fallacy 
have  been  thrown  into  the  question,  by  blending  the  two  cases  of  aliens^ 
memhcrs  of  a  hostile  nation;  and  aliens,  members  of  friendly  nations. 
These  two  cases  are  so  obviously  and  so  essentially  distinct,  that  it  occasions 
no  little  surprise  that  the  distinction  should  have  been  disregarded  *  and  the 
surprise  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  it  appears  that  the  two  cases  are  .'Actually 
distinguished  by  two  separate  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  same  •Hussion, 
and  comprised  in  the  same  publication  ;  the  one  providing  for  the  rx*he  of 
"alien  enemies;"  the  other  "  concerning  aliens"  indiscriminatelv  and 
consequently  extending  to  aliens  of  every  nation  in  peace  and  amitj 
with  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  alien  enemies,  no  doubt  has  been 
intimated  as  to  the  federal  authority  over  them ;  the  Constitution  having 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war  against  any  na- 
tion, and  of  course  to  trcnt  it  and  all  its  members  as  enemies.  With 
respect  to  aliens  who  are  not  enemies,  but  members  of  nations  in  peace 
and  amity  with  the  United  States,  the  power  assumed  by  the  act  of 
Concrress  is  <ienied  to  be  constitutional ;  and  it  is  accordingly  agiinst  this 
act  that  the  protest  of  the  General  Assembly  is  expressly  and  eiclusi^ely 
directed. 

A  third  observation  is  that,  were  it  admitted,  as  is  contended  that  the 
*'  act  concerning  aliens  "  has  for  its  object,  not  a/Miui/,  but  a  ji*«j»r%.*ief 
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justice,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  proved  that  it  comes  within  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  federal  legislature ;  and,  if  within  its  power,  that  the 
legislature  has  exercised  it  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

In  the  administration  of  preventive  justice,  the  following  principles  have 
l>een  held  sacred :  that  some  probable  ground  of  suspicion  be  exhibited 
before  some  judicial  authority  ;  that  it  be  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation; 
that  the  party  may  avoid  being  thrown  into  confinement,  by  finding  pledges 
or  sureties  for  his  legal  conduct  sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  some  judicial 
authority ;  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  habetis  corpus,  and 
thus  obtain  his  release  if  wrongfully  confined  ;  and  that  he  may  at  any  time 
be  discharged  from  his  recognizance,  or  his  confinement,  and  restored  to 
his  former  liberty  and  rights,  on  the  order  of  the  proper  judicial  aiithority, 
if  it  shall  see  sufficient  cause. 

All  these  principles  of  the  only  preventive  justice  known  to  American 
jurisprudence  are  violated  by  the  Alien  Act.  The  ground  of  suspicion  is 
to  be  judged  of,  not  by  any  judicial  authority,  but  by  the  executive  magis- 
trate alone.  No  oath  or  affirmation  is  required.  If  the  suspicion  be  held 
reasoTiable  by  the  President,  he  may  order  the  suspected  alien  to  depart 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  without  the  opportunity  of  avoiding 
the  sentence  by  finding  pledges  for  his  future  good  conduct.  As  the  Pres- 
ident may  limit  the  time  of  departure  as  he  pleases,  the  benefit  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended  with  respect  to  the  party,  although  tbe 
Constitution  ordains  that  it  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  —  neither  of  which 
existed  at  the  passage  of  the  act ;  and  the  party  being,  under  the  sentence 
of  the  President,  either  removed  from  the  United  States,  or  being  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment,  or  disqualification  ever  to  become  a  citizen,  on 
conviction  of  not  obeying  the  order  of  removal,  he  cannot  be  discharged 
from  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  restored  to  the  benefits  of  his  former 
situation,  although  the  highest  judicial  authority  should  see  the  most 
sufficient  cause  for  it. 

But,  in  the  last  place,  it  can  never  be  admitted  that  the  removal  of 
alieuii,  authorized  by  the  act,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  punishment  for 
an  offence,  but  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  prevention.  If  the  banish- 
ment of  an  alien  from  a  country  into  which  he  has  been  invited  as  the 
asylum  most  auspicious  to  his  happiness, —  a  country  where  he  may  have 
formed  the  most  tender  connections ;  where  he  may  have  invested  his  entire 
property,  and  acquired  property  of  the  real  and  permanent,  as  ^ell  as  the 
movable  and  temporary  kind ;  where  he  enjoys,  under  the  laws,  a  greater 
share  of  the  blessings  of  personal  security,  and  personal  liberty,  than  he 
can  elsewhere  hope  for ;  and  where  he  may  have  nearly  completed  his 
probationary  title  to  citizenship;  if,  moreover,  in  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence against  him,  he  is  to  be  exposed,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  but  to  the  peculiar  casualties  incident  to  a  crisis  of  war 
and  of  unusual  licentiousness  on  that  element,  and  possibly  to  vindictive 
lurposes,  which  his  emigration  itself  may  have  provoked ;  —  if  a  banish- 
ment of  this  sort  be  not  a  punishment,  and  among  the  severest  of  punish- 
ments, it  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  doom  to  which  the  name  can  be 
applied.  And  if  it  be  a  punishment,  it  will  remain  to  be  inquired,  whether 
It  can  be  constitutionally  inflicted,  on  mere  suspicion,  by  the  single  will 
of  the  executive  magistrate,  on  persons  convicted  of  no  personal  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  involved  in  any  offence  against  the 
law  of  nations,  charged  on  the  foreign  state  of  which  they  are  members. 
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One  argoment  offered  in  justification  of  this  power  exercised  over  aliens 
IS9  thai  the  admission  of  them  into  the  country  being  of  favor,  not  of  right, 
the  fa%«r  is  at  all  times  revocable. 

To  <his  argument  it  might  be  answered,  that,  allowing  the  truth  of  the 
inference,  it  would  be  no  proof  of  what  is  required.  A  question  would 
still  occur,  whether  the  Constitution  had  vested  the  discretionary  power 
of  admitting  aliens  in  the  federal  government  or  in  the  state  govern- 
ments. 

But  it  cannot  be  a  true  inference,  that,  because  the  admission  of  an 
alien  is  a  favor,  the  favor  maj  be  revoked  at  pleasure.  A  grant  of  land 
to  an  individual  may  be  of  favor,  not  of  right ;  but  the  moment  the  grant 
is  made 'the  favor  becomes  a  right,  and  must  be  forfeited  before  it  can  be 
taken  away.  To  pardon  a  malefactor  may  be  a  favor,  but  the  pardon  is 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  irrevocable.  To  admit  an  alien  to  natu- 
ralization, is  as  much  a  favor  as  to  adroit  him  to  reside  in  the  country; 
yet  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  a  person  naturalized  can  be  deprived  of 
the  benefits,  any  more  than  a  native  citizen  can  be  disfranchised. 

Again,  it  is  said  that,  aliens  not  being  parties  to  the  Constitution, 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  secures  cannot  be  at  all  claimed  by 
them 

To  this  reasoning,  also,  it  might  be  answered  that,  although  aliens 
are  not  parties  to  the  Constitution,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Constitution 
has  vested  in  Congress  an  absolute  power  over  them.  The  parties  to  the 
Constitution  may  have  granted,  or  retained,  or  modified,  the  power  over 
aliens,  without  regard  to  that  particular  consideration. 

But  a  more  direct  reply  is,  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  aliens  are 
not  parties  to  the  Constitution,  as  citizens  are  parties  to  it,  that,  whilst 
they  actually  conform  to  it,  they  have  no  right  to  its  protection.  Aliens 
are  not  more  parties  to  the  laws  than  they  are  parties  to  the  Constitution ; 
yet  it  will  not  be  disputed  that,  as  they  owe,  on  one  hand,  a  temporary 
obedience,  they  are  entitled,  in  return,  to  their  protection  and  advantage. 

If  aliens  had  no  rights  under  the  Constitution,  they  might  not  only  be 
banished,  but  even  capitally  punished,  without  a  jury  or  the  other  incidents 
to  a  fair  trial.  But  so  far  has  a  contrary  principle  been  carried,  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  that,  except  on  charges  of  treason,  an  alien  has, 
besides  all  the  common  privileges,  the  special  one  of  being  tried  by  a  jury, 
of  which  one  half  may  be  also  aliens. 

It  is  said,  further,  that,  by  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,  aliens  may 
be  removed,  at  discretion,  for  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ;  «that 
Congress  are  authorized  to  define  and  punish  such  offences ;  and  that  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society  is,  in  aliens,  one  of  those  oflfences. 

The  distinction  between  alien  enemies  and  alien  friends  is  a  clear  and 
conclusive  answer  to  this  argument.  Alien  enemies  are  under  the  law  of 
nations,  and  liable  to  be  punished  for  offences  against  it.  Alien  friends* 
except  in  the  single  case  of  public  ministers,  are  under  the  municipal  law, 
and  must  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  that  law  only. 

This  argument  also,  by  referring  the  alien  act  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  define  and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  yields  the  point 
that  the  act  is  of  a  penal,  not  merely  of  a  preventive  operation.  It  must, 
in  truth,  be  so  considered.  And  if  it  be  a  penal  act,  the  punishment  it 
infiicts  must  be  justified  by  some  offence  that  deserves  it. 

Offences  for  which  aliens,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  country,  are  pun- 
iahable,  are — first,  offences  committed  by  the  nation  of  which  they  mak* 
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a  part,  and  in  whose  offences  they  are  inYolved ;  secondlj,  offences  com- 
mitted by  themselves  alone,  without  any  charge  against  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong.  The  first  is  the  case  of  alien  enemies ;  the  second, 
the  case  of  alien  friends.  In  the  first  case,  the  offending  nation  can  no 
otherwise  be  punished  than  by  war,  one  of  the  laws  of  which  authorizes 
the  expulsion  of  such  of  its  members  as  may  be  found  within  the  country 
against  which  the  offence  has  been  committed.  In  the  second  case,  — 
the  offence  being  committed  by  the  individual,  not  by  his  nation,  and 
against  the  municipal  law,  not  against  the  law  of  nations,  —  the  individ- 
ual only,  and  not  the  nation,  is  punishable;  and  the  punishment  must  be 
conducted  according  to  the  municipal  law,  not  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  reinoYal 
of  alien  enemies,  being  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  is  justified  by 
the  Constitution  ;  and  the  **  act"  for  the  removal  of  alien  friends,  being 
repugnant  to  the  constitutional  principles  of  municipal  law,  is  unjustifiable. 

Nor  is  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  removal  of  alien  friends  more  agre^ 
able  to  the  general  practice  of  nations  than  it  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  general  practice  of  nations  distinguishes  between 
alien  friends  and  alien  enemies.  The  latter  it  has  proceeded  against,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nations,  by  expelling  them  as  enemies.  The  former 
it  has  considered  as  under  a  local  and  temporary  allegiance,  and  entitled 
to  a  correspondent  protection.  If  contrary  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
barbarous  countries,  under  undefined  prerogatives,  or  amid  revolutionary 
dangers,  they  will  not  be  deemed  fit  precedents  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  not  beyond  its  constitutional  authority. 

It  is  said  that  Congress  may  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  that 
reprisals  may  be  made  on  persons  as  well  as  property ;  and  that  the  re- 
moval of  aliens  may  be  considered  as  the  exercise,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
of  the  general  power  of  reprisal  on  persons. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  a  question  that  does  not  seem  to  require 
it,  it  may  be  remarked  that  reprisal  is  a  seizure  of  foreign  persons  or  prop- 
erty, with  a  view  to  obtain  that  justice  for  injuries  done  by  one  state,  or 
its  members,  to  another  state,  or  its  members,  for  which  a  refusal  of  the 
aggressors  requires  such  a  resort  to  force,  under  the  law  of  nations.  It 
must  be  considered  as  an  abuse  of  words,  to  call  the  removal  of  persons 
from  a  country  a  seizure,  or  a  reprisal  on  them  ;  nor  is  the  distinction  to 
be  overlooked  between  reprisals  on  persons  within  the  country,  and  under 
the  faith  of  its  laws,  and  on  persons  out  of  the  country.  But,  laying  aside 
these  considerations,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  bring  the  alien  act  with- 
in the  power  of  granting  reprisals ;  since  it  does  not  allege  or  imply  any 
injury  received  from  any  particular  nation,  for  which  this  proceeding 
against  its  members  was  intended  as  a  reparation. 

The  proceeding  is  authorized  against  aliens  of  every  nation;  of  nations 
charcred  neither  with  any  similar  proceedings  against  American  citizens, 
nor  with  any  injuries  for  which  justice  might  be  sought,  in  the  mode  pre- 
set ibed  by  the  act.  Were  it  true,  therefore,  that  good  causes  existed  for 
reprisals  against  one  or  more  foreign  nations,  and  that  neither  the  persons 
nor  property  of  its  members,  under  the  faith  of  our  laws,  could  plead  an 
exemption,  the  operation  of  the  act  ought  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
aliens  among  us  belonging  to  such  nations.  To  license  reprisals  against 
all  nations,  for  aggressions  charged  on  one  only,  would  be  a  measure  as 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  public  law,  as  to  a  wise  policT. 
and  the  universal  practice  of  nations. 
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It  is  Rrid  that  the  right  of  remonng  aliens  is  an  incident  to  the  power 
of  war,  %e8ted  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  former  argument  in  a  new  shape  only,  and  is  answered  by 
repeating,  that  the  removal  of  alien  enemies  is  an  incident  to  the  power 
of  war ;  that  the  removal  of  alien  friends  is  not  an  incident  to  the  power 
of  war. 

It  is  said  that  Congress  are,  by  the  Constitution,  to  protect  each  state 
against  invasion ;  and  that  the  means  of  preventing  invasion  are  included 
in  the  power  of  protection  against  it. 

The  power  of  war,  in  general,  having  been  before  granted  by  the  Coo- 
stitutioij,  this  clause  must  either  be  a  mere  specification  for  greater  cau- 
tion and  certainty,  of  which  there  are  other  examples  in  the  instrument, 
or  be  the  injunction  of  a  duty,  superadded  to  a  grant  of  the  power.  Un- 
der either  explanaticm,  it  cannot  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress  on  the 
subject.  The  power  and  the  duty  to  protect  each  state  against  an  inva- 
ding enemy  would  be  the  same  under  the  general  power,  if  this  regard  to 
the  greater  caution  had  been  omitted. 

Invasion  is  an  operation  of  war.  To  protect  against  invasion  is  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  war.  A  power,  therefore,  not  incident  to  war, 
cannot  be  incident  to  a  particular  modification  of  war ;  and  as  the  removal 
of  alien  friends  has  appeared  to  be  no  incident  to  a  general  state  of  war, 
it  cannot  be  incident  to  a  partial  state,  or  a  particular  modification  of  war. 

Nor  can  it  ever  be  granted,  that  a  power  to  act  on  a  case,  when  it  actu- 
ally occurs,  includes  a  power  over  all  the  means  that  may  tend  to  prmnt 
the  occurrence  of  the  case.  Such  a  latitude  of  construction  would  render 
unavailing  every  practical  definition  of  particular  and  limited  power?. 
Under  the  idea  of  preventing  war  in  general,  as  well  as  invasion  in  particu- 
lar, not  only  an  indiscriminate  removal  of  all  aliens  might  be  enforced, 
but  a  thousand  other  things,  still  more  remote  from  the  operations  and 
precautions  appurtenant  to  war,  might  take  place.  A  bigoted  or  tyran- 
nical nation  might  threaten  us  with  war,  unless  certain  religious  or 
political  regulations  were  adopted  by  us;  yet  it  never  could  be  inferred, 
if  the  regulations  which  would  prevent  war  were  such  as  Congress  had 
otherwise  no  power  to  make,  that  the  power  to  make  them  would  grow  out 
of  the  purpose  they  were  to  answer.  Congress  have  power  to  suppress 
insurrections ;  yet  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  follow,  that  they  might  em- 
ploy ail  the  means  tending  to  prevent  them ;  of  which  a  system  of  moral 
instruction  for  the  ignorant,  and  of  provident  support  for  the  poor,  might 
be  regarded  as  among  the  most  efficacious. 

One  argument  for  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  remove 
aliens  would  have  been  passed  in  silence,  if  it  had  appeared  under  any 
authority  inferior  to  that  of  a  report  made,  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
house.  I'he  doctrine  on  which  this  argument  is  founded  is  of  so  new  and  so 
extraordinary  a  character,  and  strikes  so  radically  at  the  political  system 
of  America,  that  it  is  proper  to  state  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  report. 

*'  The  act  (concerning  aliens)  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional,  because  to 
remove  aliens  is  a  direct  breach  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides,  by  the 
9th  section  of  the  1st  article,  that  the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808." 

Among  the  answers  given  to  this  objection  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act,  the  following  very  remarkable  ore  is  extracted :  — 
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'<  Thirdly,  That,  as  the  Constitution'  has  given  to  the  states  no  power 
to  remove  aliens,  during  the  period  of  the  limitation  under  consideration, 
in  the  mean  time,  on  the  construction  assumed,  there  would  be  no  author* 
ity  in  the  country  empowered  to  send  away  dangerous  aliens;  which 
cannot  be  admitted." 

The  reasoning  here  used  would  not,  in  any  view,  be  conclusive;  be- 
cause there  are  powers  exercised  by  most  other  governments,  which,  in 
the  United  States,  are  withheld  by  the  people  both  from  the  general  gov* 
eminent  and  from  the  state  governments.  Of  this  sort  are  many  of  the 
powers  prohibited  by  the  declarations  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  constitu- 
tions, or  by  the  clauses,  in  the  constitutions,  in  the  nature  of  such  decla- 
rations. Nay,  so  far  is  the  political  system  of  the  United  States  di»» 
tinguishable  from  that  of  other  countries,  by  the  caution  with  which 
powers  are  delegated  and  defined,  that,  in  one  very  important  case,  even 
of  commercial  regulation  and  revenue,  the  power  is  absolutely  locked  up 
against  the  hands  of  both  governments.  A  tax  on  exports  can  be  laid  bj 
no  constitutional  authority  whatever.  Under  a  system  thus  peculiarly 
guarded,  there  could  surely  be  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  alien  friends 
—  who,  if  guilty  of  treasonable  machinations,  may  be  punished,  or,  if 
suspected  on  probable  grounds,  may  be  secured  by  pledges  or  imprison* 
ment,  in  like  manner  with  permanent  citizens  —  were  never  meant  to  be 
subjected  to  banishment  by  an  arbitrary  and  unusual  process,  either  under 
the  one  government  or  the  other. 

But  it  is  not  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  general  reasoning,  in  this 
passage,  which  chiefly  calls  the  attention  to  it.  It  is  the  principle  assumed 
by  it,  that  the  powers  held  by  the  states  are  given  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  and  the  inference  from  this  principle,  that 
the  powers  supposed  to  be  necessary,  which  are  not  so  given  to  the  state 
governments,  must  reside  in  this  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  respect  which  is  felt  for  every  portion  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities forbids  some  of  the  reflections  which  this  singular  paragraph 
might  excite;  and  they  are  the  more  readily  suppressed,  as  it  may  be 
presumed,  with  justice  perhaps  as  well  as  candor,  that  inadvertence  may 
have  had  its  share  in  the  error.  It  would  be  unjustifiable  delicacy,  never- 
theless, to  pass  by  so  portentous  a  claim,  proceeding  from  so  high  an  au- 
thority, without  a  monitory  notice  of  the  fatal  tendencies  with  which  it 
would  be  pregnant. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  that  a  law  on  the  same  subject  with  the  alien  act, 
passed  by  this  state  originally  in  1785,  and  reenacted  in  1702,  is  a  proof 
that  a  summary  removal  of  suspected  aliens  was  not  heretofore  regarded, 
by  the  Virginia  legislature,  as  liable  to  the  objections  now  urged  against 
such  a  measure. 

This  charge  against  Virginia  vanishes  before  the  simple  remark,  that 
the  law  of  Virginia  relates  to  *'  suspicious  persons,  being  the  subjects  of 
any  foreign  power  or  state  who  shall  have  made  a  declaration  of  war ^  or 
actually  commenced  hostilities,  or  from  whom  the  President  shall  apprehend 
hostile  designs ; "  whereas  the  act  of  Congress  relates  to  aliens,  being  the 
subjects  of  foreign  powers  and  states,  who  have  neither  declared  war,  nor 
commenced  hostilities,  nor  from  whom  hostile  dangers  are  apprehended, 

2.  It  is  next  affirmed  of  the  Alien  Act,  that  it  unites  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  powers,  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  mark,  in  every  case,  with  clearness  and 
certainty,  the  line  which  divides  legislative  power  firom  the  other  depart* 
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ments  of  power,  all  will  agree  that  the  powers  referred  to  these  defMntments 
may  be  so  general  and  undefined,  as  to  be  of  a  legislatiYe,  not  of  an  execu- 
tive or  judicial  nature,  and  may  for  that  reason  be  unconstitutional. 
Details,  to  a  certain  degree,  are  essential  to  the  nature  and  character  of  a 
law;  and  on  criminal  subjects,  it  is  proper  that  details  should  leave  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  apply  and  execute 
the  law.  If  nothing  more  were  required,  in  exercising  a  legislative  trust, 
than  a  general  conveyance  of  authority — without  laying  down  any  precise 
rules  by  which  the  authority  conveyed  should  be  carried  into  effect  —  it 
would  follow  that  the  whole  power  of  legislation  might  be  transferred  by 
the  legislature  from  itself,  and  proclamations  might  become  substitutes  for 
law.  A  delegation  of  power  in  this  latitude  would  not  be  denied  to  be  a 
union  of  the  different  powers. 

To  determine,  then,  whether  the  appropriate  powers  of  the  distinct 
departments  are  united  by  the  act  authorizing  the  executive  to  remove 
aliens,  it  must  be  inquired  whether  it  contains  such  details,  definitions,  and 
rules,  as  appertain  to  the  true  character  of  a  law ;  especially  a  law  by 
which  personal  liberty  is  invaded,  property  deprived  of  its  value  to  the 
owner,  and  life  itself  indirectly  exposed  to  danger. 

The  Alien  Act  declares  *'  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to 
order  all  such  aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  are  coih 
cerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against  the  government 
thereof,  to  depart,"  &c. 

Could  a  power  be  well  given  in  terms  less  definite,  less  particular,  and 
less  precise  1  To  be  dangerous  to  the  pubKc  safety  —  to  be  suspected  of 
secret  machination  against  the  government ;  these  can  never  be  mistaken 
for  legal  rules  or  certain  definitions.  They  leave  every  thing  to  the  Pres- 
ident.    His  will  is  the  law. 

But  it  is  not  a  legislative  power  only  that  is  given  to  the  President.  He 
is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  judiciary  also.  His  suspicion  is  the  only 
evidence  which  is  to  convict ;  his  order,  the  only  judgment  which  is  to 
be  executed. 

Thus  it  is  the  President  whose  will  is  to  designate  the  offensive  conduct; 
it  is  his  will  that  is  to  ascertain  the  individuals  on  whom  it  is  charsed;  and 
it  is  his  will  that  is  to  cause  the  sentence  to  be  executed.  It  is  risrhtly 
affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  act  unites  legislative  and  judicial  powers  to 
those  of  the  executive. 

3.  It  is  affirmed  that  this  union  of  power  subverts  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  free  government. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  in  the  science  of  government,  that  a  separation 
of  the  lecrislntive,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  public  liberty.  Nowhere  has  this  axiom  been  better 
understood  in  theory,  or  more  carefully  pursued  in  practice,  than  in  the 
United  States. 

4.  It  is  affirmed  that  such  a  union  of  power  subverts  the  particular 
organization  and  positive  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

According  to  the  particular  organization  of  the  Constitution,  its  legis- 
lative powers  are  vested  in  the  Congress,  its  executive  powers  in  the  Pres- 
ident, and  it«  judicial  powers  in  a  supreme  and  inferior  tribunals.  The 
union  of  any  of  these  powers,  and  still  more  of  all  three,  in  any  one  of 
these  departments,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  done  by  the  Alien  Act,  most, 
eoosequently,  subvert  the  constitutional  organizatioa  of  them. 
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That  positive  provisions,  in  the  Constitution,  securing  to  individuals  tliP 
benefits  of  fair  trial,  are  also  violated  by  the  union  of  powers  in  the  Alien 
Act,  necessarily  results  from  the  two  facts,  that  the  act  relates  to  alien 
friends,  and  that  alien  friends,  being  under  the  municipal  law  only,  are 
entitled  to  its  protection. 

The  second  object,  against  which  the  resolution  protests,  is  the  Sedition 
Act. 

Of  this  act  it  is  affirmed  —  I.  That  it  exercises,  in  like  manner,  a  power 
not  delegated  by  the  Constitution ;  2.  That  the  power,  on  the  contrary, 
is  expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  ;  3.  That  this  is  a  power  which,  more  than  any  other,  ought 
to  produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is  levelled  against  that  right  of 
freely  examining  public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  communication 
thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian  of 
every  other  right. 

1.  That  it  exercises  a  power  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution. 

Here,  again,  it  will  be  proper  to  recollect  that,  the  federal  government 
being  composed  of  powers  specifically  granted,  with  reservation  of  all 
others  to  the  states  or  to  the  people,  the  positive  authority  under  which 
the  Sedition  Act  could  be  passed  must  be  produced  by  those  who  assert  its 
constitutionality.  In  what  part  of  the  Constitution,  then,  is  this  authority 
to  be  found  ? 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  answer  this  question,  which  will  be 
examined  in  their  order.  The  committee  will  begin  with  one  which  has 
tilled  them  with  equal  astonishment  and  apprehension ;  and  which,  they 
cannot  but  persuade  themselves,  must  have  the  same  effect  on  all  who  will 
consider  it  with  coolness  and  impartiality,  and  with  a  reverence  for  our 
Constitution,  in  the  true  character  in  which  it  issued  from  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  people.  The  committee  refer  to  the  doctrine  lately 
advanced,  as  a  sanction  to  the  Sedition  Act,  "  that  the  common  or  unwritten 
law"  —  a  law  of  vast  extent  and  complexity,  and  embracing  almost  every 
possible  subject  of  legislation,  both  civil  and  criminal  —  makes  a  part  of  the 
law  of  these  states,  in  their  united  and  national  capacity. 

The  novelty,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  extravagance 
of  this  pretension,  would  have  consigned  it  to  the  silence  in  which  they 
have  passed  by  other  arguments  which  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  act 
has  drawn  into  the  discussion ;  but  the  auspices  under  which  this  innova- 
tion preseHts  itself  have  constrained  the  committee  to  bestow  on  it  an 
attention  which  other  considerations  might  have  forbidden. 

In  executing  the  task,  it  may  be  of  use  to  look  back  to  the  colonial  state 
of  this  country  prior  to  the  revolution ;  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  revolution 
which  converted  the  colonies  into  independent  states ;  to  inquire  ^ito  the 
import  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 'first  instrument  by  wmch  the 
union  of  the  states  was  regularly  established ;  and,  finally,  to  consult  the 
Constitution  of  1787,  which  is  the  oracle  that  must  decide  the  important 
question. 

In  the  state  prior  to  the  revolution,  it  is  certain  that  the  common  law, 
under  different  limitations,  made  a  part  of  the  colonial  codes.  But,  whether 
it  be  understood  that  the  original  colonists  brought  the  law  with  them,  or 
made  it  their  law  by  adoption,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  the  separate 
law  of  each  colony  within  its  respective  limits,  and  was  unknown  to  them 
as  a  law  pervading  and  operating  through  the  whole,  as  one  society. 

It  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise.    The  common  law  was  not  the  same 
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in  anf  two  of  the  colonies ;  in  aome,  the  modifications  were  material);  and 
wttensiTely  difierenl.  There  waj  no  ciuninon  legislature,  by  which  a 
common  will  could  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  law;  nor  any  common 
magistracy,  by  which  such  a  law  could  be  carried  into  practice.  TIm 
will  of  each  colony,  alone  and  separately,  had  its  organs  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

This  stage  of  our  political  history  furni^hea  no  foothold  for  the  patrons 
of  this  new  doctrine. 

Did,  then,  the  principle  or  operation  of  the  great  event  which  made  the 
colonies  independent  states,  imply  or  introduce  the  common  law,  as  a  law 
of  the  Union? 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  refolution  was,  that  the  colonies  were 
coordinate  members  with  each  other,  and  with  Great  Britain,  of  an  empire 
united  by  a  common  executive  aorereign,  but  not  united  by  any  common 
legislative  sovereign.  The  legislative  power  was  maintained  to  be  as 
complete  in  each  American  Parliament,  as  in  the  British  Parliament.  And 
the  royal  prerogative  was  in  force,  in  each  colony,  by  virtue  of  its  ac- 
knowledging the  king  for  its  executive  magistrate,  as  it  was  in  Great 
Britain,  by  virtue  of  a  like  acknowledgment  there.  A  denial  of  these 
principles  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  assertion  of  them  by  America,  pro- 
duced the  revolution. 

There  was  a  lime,  indeed,  when  an  exception  to  the  legislative  separa- 
tion of  the  several  component  and  coequal  parts  of  the  empire  obtained  a 
degree  of  acquiescence.  The  British  Parliament  was  allowed  to  regulate 
the  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  between  the  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. This  was,  however,  mere  practice  without  right,  and  contrary  to 
the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution,  The  com^enience  of  some  regula- 
linns,  in  both  cases,  was  apparent;  and,  as  there  was  no  legislature  with 
power  over  the  whole,  nor  any  constitutional  preeminence  among  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  parts,  it  was  natural  for  the  legislature  of  that 
particular  pan  which  was  the  eldest  and  the  largest,  to  assume  this  function, 
and  Cot  the  others  to  acquiesce  in  it.  This  tacit  arrangement  was  the 
less  criticised,  as  the  regulations  established  by  the  British  Parliament 
operated  in  favor  of  that  part  of  the  empire  which  seemed  to  bear  the  prin- 
cipal share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  were  regarded  as  an  indemnilica* 
tion  of  its  advances  for  the  other  parts.  As  long  as  this  regulating  power 
was  confined  to  the  two  objects  of  conveniency  and  equity,  it  was  not 
complained  of,  nor  much  inquired  into.  But  no  sooner  was  it-perverted 
to  the  selfish  views  of  the  party  assuming  it,  than  the  injured  parties  began 
to  feel  and  to  reflect ;  and  the  moment  the  claim  to  a  direct  and  indefinite 
]K>wer  was  ingrafted  on  the  precedent  of  the  regulating  power,  the  whole 
charm  Mas  dissolved,  and  every  eye  opened  to  the  usurpation.  The  asser- 
tion byTJreal  Britain  of  n  power  to  make  laws  for  the  other  members  of  the 
empire,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  ended  in  the  discovery  that  she  had  a  right 
to  make  laws  for  them  in  no  cases  whatsoever. 

Such  being  the  ground  of  our  revolution,  no  support  or  color  can  be 
drnwn  from  it  for  the  doctrine  that  the  common  law  is  binding  on  these 
states  as  one  society.  The  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  is  evidently  repug- 
nant to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  revolution. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  are  the  next  source  of  information  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  interval  helween  the  commencement  of  the  rewilution  and  the 
ftstl  ratification  of  tbeae  Artidca,  (be  nature  and  extent  of  the  Unioo  n*» 
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determined  by  the  circamstances  of  the  crisis,  rather  than  by  any  accurate 
delineation  of  the  general  authority.  It  will  not  be  alleged  that  the 
**  common  law"  could  have  any  legitimate  birth,  as  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  during  that  state  of  things,  if  it  came,  as  such,  into  existence  at 
all,  the  charter  of  confederation  must  have  been  its  parent. 

Here,  again,  however,  its  pretensions  are  absolutely  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. This  instrument  does  not  contain  a  sentence  or  a  syllable  that  can 
be  tortured  into  a  countenance  of  the  idea  that  the  parties  to  it  were, 
with  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  common  law,  to  form  one  community. 
No  £uch  law  is  named,  or  implied^  or  alluded  to,  as  being  in  force,  or 
as  brought  into  force  by  that  compact.  No  provision  is  made  by  which 
such  a  law  could  be  carried  into  operation;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  such  inference  or  pretext  is  absolutely  precluded  by  art.  2,  which 
declares  *Uhat  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled." 

Thus  far  it  appears  that  not  a  vestige  of  this  extraordinary  doctrine  can 
be  found  in  the  origin  or  progress  of  American  institutions.  The  evidence 
against  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  grown  stronger  at  every  step,  till  it  has 
amounted  to  a  formal  and  positive  exclusion,  by  written  articles  of  com- 
pact among  the  parties  concerned. 

Id  this  exclusion  revoked,  and  the  common  law  introduced  as  national 
law,  by  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  This  is  the  final 
question  to  be  examined. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  particular  parts  of  the  common  law  may  have 
a  sanction  from  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  compre- 
hended in  the  technical  phrases  which  express  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
government ;  and  so  far,  alsp,  as  such  other  parts  may  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, as  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
expressly  delegated.  But  the  question  does  not  relate  to  either  of  these 
portions  of  the  common  law.  It  relates  to  the  common  law  beyond  these 
limitations. 

The  only  part  of  the  Constitution  which  seems  to  have  been  relied  on 
in  this  case,  is  the  2d  section  of  art.  3:  — "  The  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority." 

It  has  been  asked  what  cases,  distinct  from  those  arisinor  under  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  can  arise  under  the  Constitution,  other 
than  those  arising  under  the  common  law ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  com- 
mon law  is,  accordingly,  adopted  or  recognized  by  the  Constitution. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  so  broad  a  construction  applied  to  a  text  so  cleirly 
unsusceptible  of  it.  If  any  color  for  the  inference  could  be  found,  it  must 
be  in  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  other  cases,  in  law  and  equity, 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  to  satisfy  the  expression  ;  and 
rather  than  resort  to  a  construction  affecting  so  essentially  the  whole  char* 
icter  of  the  government,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  rational  to  consider  the 
expression  as  a  mere  pleonasm  or  inadvertence.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
decide  on  such  a  dilemma.  The  expression  is  fully  satisfied,  and  its  ac- 
-'.uracy  justified,  by  two  descriptions  of  cases,  to  which  the  judicial  author- 
Hy  is  extended,  and  neither  of  which  implies  that  the  common  law  is  the 
law  of  the  United  States.     One  of  these  descriptions  comprehends  the 
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cases  growing  out  of  th^  restrictions  on  the  legislative  power  of  the  state?. 
For  example,  it  is  provided  that ''  no  state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,"  or 
"  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts/'  Should  this  prohibition  be  violated,  and  a  suit  between  citizens 
of  the  same  state  be  the  consequence,  this  would  be  a  case  arising  under 
the  Constitution  before  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  A  second 
description  comprehends  suits  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  of  citizens 
of  different  states,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  state  or  foreign  laws,  but 
submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States: 
the  judicial  power  being,  in  several  instances,  extended  beyond  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  United  States. 

To  this  explanation  of  the  text^  the  following  observations  may  be 
added  :  — 

The  expression  ''  cases  in  law  and  equity "  is  manifestly  confined  to 
cases  of  a  civil  nature,  and  would  exclude  cases  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Criminal  cases  in  law  and  equity  would  be  a  language  unknown  to  the 
law. 

The  succeeding  paragraph  in  the  same  section  is  in  harmony  with  this 
construction.  It  is  in  tiiese  words :  '*  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
or  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be 
a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  ail  the 
other  cases,  [including  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion,] the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  a/ipf//a/e  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
and/ac/,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  Congress 
shall  make.'' 

This  paragraph,  by  expressly  giving  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  cases 
ot  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  io  fact,  as  well  as  to  law, 
clearly  excludes  criminal  cases,  where  the  trial  by  jury  is  secured  —  because 
the  fact,  in  such  cases,  is  not  a  subject  of  appeal ;  and,  although  the  ap- 
peal is  liable  to  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  may  adopt, 
yet  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  an  exception  of  all  criminal  cases  could  he 
contemplated,  as  well  because  a  discretion  in  Congress  to  make  or  omit 
the  exception  would  be  improper,  as  because  it  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary. The  exception  could  as  easily  have  been  made  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  as  referred  to  the  Congress. 

Once  more :  The  amendment  last  added  to  the  Constitution  deserves 
attention  as  throwing  light  on  this  subject.  *'  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  Icntf  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of 
another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  power."  As  it  will 
not  be  pretended  that  any  criminal  proceeding  could  take  place  against  a 
state,  the  terms  law  or  equity  must  be  understood  as  appropriate  to  rirtV, 
in  exclusion  o{  criminal  cases. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, even  if  it  could  be  applied  at  all  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  l)een 
cited,  would  not  include  any  cases  whatever  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  con- 
sequently would  not  authorize  the  inference  from  it,  that  the  judicial 
authority  extends  to  offences  against  the  common  law,  as  offences  arising 
under  the  Constitution. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that,  even  if  this  part  of  the  Constitution 
could  be  strained  into  an  application  to  every  common-law  case,  criminal 
as  well  as  civil,  it  could  have  no  effect  in  justifying  the  Sedition  Act, 
which  is  an  act  of  legislative,  and  not  of  judicial  power :  and  it  is  the 
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judicial  power  only  of  which  the  extent  is  defined  in  this  part  of  tlie 
Constitution. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Constitution,  in  which  a  description  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  is  found.  The  first  is  contained  in  art.  3, 
sect.  3,  in  the  words  following:  "This  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  this 
authority."  The  second  is  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  art.  6, 
as  follows  :  "  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  The  first  of  these  descriptions  was  meant  as  a  guide  to 
the  judges  of  the  United  States ;  the  second,  as  a  guide  to  the  judges  of 
the  several  states.  Both  of  them  consist  of  an  enumeration,  which  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  precise  and  complete.  If  the  common  law  had 
been  understood  to  be  a  law  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  possible 
to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  why  it  was  not  expressed  in  the  enumer- 
ation. 

In  aid  of  these  objections,  the  difficulties  and  confusion  inseparable  from 
a  constructive  introduction  of  the  common  law  would  afford  powerful 
reasons  against  it. 

Is  it  to  be  the  common  law  with  or  without  the  British  statutes? 

If  without  the  statutory  amendments,  the  vices  of  the  code  would  be 
insupportable. 

If  with  these  amendments,  what  period  is  to  be  fixed  for  limiting  the 
British  authority  over  our  laws  ? 

Is  it  to  be  the  date  of  the  eldest,  or  the  youngest,  of  the  colonies? 

Or  are  the  dates  to  be  thrown  together,  and  a  medium  deduced  ? 

Or  is  our  independence  to  be  taken  for  the  date  ? 

Is,  again,  regard  to  be  had  to  the  various  changes  in  the  common  law 
made  by  the  local  codes  of  America  ? 

Is  regard  to  be  had  to  such  changes  subsequent  as  well  as  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Is  regard  to  be  had  to  future  as  well  as  past  changes  ? 

Is  the  law  to  be  different  in  every  state,  as  differently  modified  by  its 
code ;  or  are  the  modifications  of  any  particular  state  to  be  applied  to  all? 

And  on  the  latter  supposition,  which  among  the  state  codes  forms  the 
standard  ? 

Questions  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  with  as  much  ease  as  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  answering  them. 

These  consequences,  flowing  from  the  proposed  construction,  fiirnish 
other  objections  equally  conclusive ;  unless  the  text  were  peremptory  in 
its  meaning,  and  consistent  with  other  parts  of  the  instrument. 

These  consequences  may  be  in  relation  to  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  United  States ;  to  the  executive  authority  ;  to  the  judicial  authority ; 
and  to  the  governments  of  the  several  states. 

If  it  be  understood  that  the  common  law  is  established  by  the  Constitu* 
tion,  it  follows  that  no  part  of  the  law  can  be  altered  by  the  legislature. 
Such  of  the  statutes  already  passed  as  may  be  repugnant  thereto,  would  be 
nullified ;  particularly  the  Sedition  Act  itself,  which  boasts  of  beinf 
1  melioration  of  the  common  law  ;  and  the  whole  code,  with  all  its  incon- 
:^rnities,  barbarisms,  and  bloody  maxims,  would  be  inviolably  saddled  on 
the  good  people  of  the  United  States. 

Should  this  conseqnence  be  rejected,  and  the  common  law  be  held,  like 
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Olhf^r  laws,  liable  to  revision  and  alteration  by  the  authority  of  Congress, 
it  then  follows  that  the  authority  of  Congress  is  coextensive  with  the  ob- 
jects of  common  law ;  that  is  to  say,  with  evgrj^lgacl,.af  iegiaiatjon  ;  for 
to  every  such  object  does  soma  branchTor  otherofthe  commoii  law  ^end. 
The  authority  of  Congress  would,  therefore,  be  no  longer  under  the  limit- 
ations marked  out  in  the  Constitution.  They  would  be  aathorized  to 
legislate  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

in  the  next  place,  as  the  President  possesses  the  exec'otive  powers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  is  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  his  au- 
thority also  must  be  coextensive  with  every  .br^pch  of  the^  common  law. 
The  additions  which  this  would  make  to  his  power,  though  not  readily  to 
be  estimated,  claim  the  most  serious  attention. 

This  is  not  all :  it  will  merit  the  most  profound  consideration^  how  far 
an  indefinite  admission  of  the  common  law,  with  a  latitude  in  construing 
it  equal  to  the  construction  by  which  it  is  deduced  from  the  Constitution, 
might  draw  after  it  the  various  prerogatives,  making  part  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  England.  The  English  constitution  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a 
composition  of  unwritten  laws  and  maxims. 

In  the  third  place,  whether  the  common  law  be  admitted  as  of  legal  or 
of  constitutional  obligation,  it  would  confer  on  the  judicial  department  a 
discretion  little  short  of  a  legislative  power. 

On  the  supposition  of  its  having  a  constitutional  obligation,  tbia-poicer 
in  the  judges  would  be  permanent  and  irremediable  by  the  legwlatnre.  On 
the  other  supposition,  jm^  power  would  not  expire  until  the  legislature 
should  have  introducea^^^^  system  of  statutory  provisions.  I^  it  be 
observed,  too,  that,  besides  all  the  uncertainties  above  enumerated^  and 
which  present  an  immense  field  for  judicial  discretion,  it  would  remain 
with  the  same  department  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  common  law  would, 
and  what  would  not,  be  properly  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
United  States. 

A  discretion  of  this  sort  has  always  been  lamented  as  incongruous  and 
dangerous,  even  in  the  colonial  and  state  courts,  although  so  much  nar- 
rowed by  positive  provisions  in  the  local  codes  on  all  the  principal  subjects 
embraced  by  the  common  law.  Under  the  United  States,  where  so  few 
laws  exist  on  those  subjects,  and  where  so  great  a  lapse  of  time  must  bap> 
pen  before  the  vast  chasm  could  be  supplied,  it  is  manifest  that  the  power 
of  the  judges  over  the  law  would,  in  fact,  erect  Jlhem  into  legislators^  and 
that,  for  a  long  time,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  citizens  to  conjecture 
either  what  was,  or  would  be,  law. 

In  the  last  place,  the  consequence  of  admitting  the  common  law  as  the 
law  of  the  United  States,  on  the  authority  of  the  individual  states,  is  as 
obvious  as  it  would  be  fatal.  As  this  law  relates  to  every  subject  of  legis- 
lation, and  would  be  paramount  to  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  states, 
the  admission  of  it  would  overwhelm  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  and,  by  one  constructive  operation,  new-model  the  whole  political 
fabric  of  the  country. 

From  the  review  thus  taken  of  the  situation  of  the  American  colonies 
prior  to  their  independence ;  of  the  effect  of  this  event  on  their  situation ; 
of  the  nature  and  import  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  existing  Constitution  from  which  the  com- 
mon law  has  been  deduced ;  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  incident 
to  the  doctrine ;  and  of  its  vast  consequences  in  extending  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government,  and  in  supeneding  the  authorities  of  the  state 
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governments,  —  the  committee  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  concluding 
that  the  common  law  never  was,  nor  by  any  fair  construction  ever  can  be, 
deemed  a  law  for  the  American  people  as  one  community  ;  and  they  in- 
dulge the  strongest  expectation  that  the  same  conclusion  will  be  fiuallv 
drawn  by  all  candid  and  accurate  inquirers  into  the  subject.  It  is,  indeea, 
distressing  to  reflect  that  it  ever  should  have  been  made  a  question,  whether 
the  Constitution,  on  the  whole  face  of  which  is  seen  so  much  labor  to  enu- 
merate and  define  the  several  objects  of  federal  power,  could  intend  to  in- 
troduce in  the  lump,  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  by  a  forced  construction 
of  a  few  phrases,  the  vast  and  multifarious  jurisdiction  involved  in  the 
common  law  —  a  law  filling  so  many  ample  volumes ;  a  law  overspreading 
the  entire  field  of  legislation ;  and  a  law  that  would  sap  the  foundation  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  system  of  limited  and  specified  powers.  A  severer 
reproach  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  thrown  on  the 
Constitution,  on  those  who  framed,  or  on  those  who  established  it,  than 
such  a  supposition  would  throw  on  them. 

The  argument,  then,  drawn  from  the  common  law,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  adopted  or  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  being  inapplicable  to  the 
Sedition  Act,  the  committee  will  proceed  to  examine  the  other  arguments 
which  have  been  founded  on  the  Constitution. 

They  will  waste  but  little  time  on  the  attempt  to  cover  the  act  by  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution,  it  being  contrary  to  every  acknowledged 
rule  of  construction  to  set  up  this  part  of  an  instrument  in  opposition  to 
the  plain  meaning  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.  A  preamble 
usually  contains  the  general  motives  or  reason  for  the  particular  regula- 
tions or  measures  which  follow  it,  and  is  always  understood  to  be  explained 
and  limited  by  them.  In  the  present  instance,  a  contrary  interpretation 
would  have  the  inadmissible  effect  of  rendering  nugatory  or  improper 
every  part  of  the  Constitution  which  succeeds  the  preamble. 

The  paragraph  in  art.  1,  sect  8,  which  contains  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  having  been  already 
examined,  will  also  require  no  particular  attention  in  this  place.  It  will 
have  been  seen  that,  in  its  fair  and  consistent  meaning,  it  cannot  enlarge 
the  enumerated  powers  vested  in  Congress. 

The  part  of  the  Constitution  which  seems  most  to  be  recurred  to,  in 
defence  of  the  Sedition  Act,  is  the  last  clause  of  the  above  section, 
empowering  Congress  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

The  plain  import  of  this  clause  is,  that  Congress  shall  have  all  the  inci- 
dental or  instrumental  powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ez&> 
cution  all  the  express  powers,  whether  they  be  vested  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  more  collectively,  or  in  the  several  departments  or 
officers  thereof. 

It  is  not  a  grant  of  new  powers  to  Congress,  but  merely  a  declaration, 
or  the  removal  of  all  uncertainty,  that  the  means  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion those  otherwise  granted  are  included  in  the  grant. 

Whenever,  therefore,  »  question  arises  concerning  the  constitutionality 

of  a  particular  power,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  power  be  expressed 

in  the  Constitution.     If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.     If  it  be  not  ei^ 

.pressed,  the  next  inquiry  must  be,  whether  it  is  properly  an  incident  to  ao 
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expreM  power,  and  necessu7  to  its  execution.  If  it  be,  it  may  be  exn^ 
osed  ^j  Congress.     If  it  be  not,  Congress  cannot  exercise  it 

hel  the  question  be  aalied,  tt>en,  whether  the  power  over  the  prew,  exei" 
ciaed  in  the  Sedition  Act,  be  found  among  the  powers  expTesfliy  TCMed 
in  Congress.     This  ia  not  pretended. 

Is  there  any  express  power,  for  executing  which  it  ia  ■  necessary  and 
proper  power  1 

The  power  which  has  been  selected,  as  leist  remote,  in  answer  to  this 
question,  is  that  "  of  suppressing  insurrections  ;*"  which  is  said  to  imply  a 
power  to  prevent  insurrections,  by  punishing  whatever  may  lead  or  tend  to 
them.  But  it  surely  cannot,  with  the  least  plauBibUity,  be  said,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  press,  and  punishment  of  libels,  are  exercises  of  a  power 
to  suppress  insurrections.  The  most  that  could  be  said  would  be,  that  the 
punishment  of  libels,  if  it  had  the  tendency  ascribed  to  it,  might  prevent 
the  occasion  of  passing  or  executing  taws  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
suppression  of  insurrections. 

Has  the  federal  government  no  power,  then,  to  prevent  as  well  astopuit- 
iah  resistance  to  the  laws  T 

They  have  the  power,  which  the  Constitution  deemed  most  proper,  in 
their  hands  (ta  the  purpose.  The  Congress  has  power,  before  it  happens, 
to  pass  laws  for  punishing  it ;  and  the  executive  and  judiciary  have  power 
to  enforce  those  laws  when  it  does  happen. 

It  must  be  recidlecied  by  many,  and  could  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  that  the  construction  here  put  on  the  terms  "  necessary  and  proper  " 
is  precisely  the  construction  which  prevailed  during  the  discussions  and 
ratifications  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  added,  and  cannot  too  oflen 
be  repealed,  that  it  is  a  construction  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  their 
consistency  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  government,  as  possessed  of 
particular  and  definite  powers  only,  not  of  the  general  and  indefinite  pow- 
era  vested  in  ordinary  governments;  for,  if  the  power  to  suppress  insur- 
rections includes  the  power  to  punish  libels,  or  if  the  power  to  punish 
includes  a  power  to  prevent,  by  all  the  means  that  may  have  that  tendency, 
such  is  the  relation  and  influence  among  the  most  remote  subjects  of  legis- 
lation, that  a  power  over  a  very  few  would  carry  with  it  a  power  over  all. 
And  it  must  be  wholly  immaterial  whether  unlimited  powers  be  exercised 
under  the  name  of  unlimited  powers,  or  be  exercised  nider  the  name  of 
unlimited  means  of  carrying  into  execution  limited  powers. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  closed  with  a  reflection  which  must 
have  weight  with  all,  but  more  especially  with  those  who  place  peculiar 
reliance  on  the  judicial  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  bulwark  pro- 
vided against  an  undue  extension  of  the  legislative  power.  Kit  be  under* 
stood  that  the  powers  implied  in  the  specified  powers  hare  an  immediate 
and  appropriate  relation  to  them,  as  means  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing them  into  execution,  questions  on  constitutionality  of  taws  passed  for 
this  purpose  will  be  of  a  nature  sufficiently  precise  and  determinate  for 
judicial  cognizance  and  control.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Congress  are 
not  limited,  in  the  choice  of  means,  by  any  such  appropriate  relation  of  them 
to  the  specified  powers,  but  may  employ  all  such  means  aa  they  may  deem 
fitted  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  punish,  crimes  subjected  to  their  authority, 
(such  as  may  have  a  tendency  only  to  promote  afl  object  for  which  they  uf 
authorized  to  provide,)  every  one  must  perceive  that  quesiiona  relating  lo 
means  of  this  sort  must  be  questions  for  mere  policy  and  expediency  ;  <n 
which  legislative  discretion  alone  can  decide,  and  from  which  the  judicial 
interposititm  and  control  are  completely  excluded. 
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2.  The  next  point  which  the  resolution  requires  to  be  proved  is,  thil 
the  power  over  the  press,  exercised  by  the  Sedition  Act,  is  positively  fbi^ 
bidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  amendftient  stands  in  these  words  :  ''  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  righ^ 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances." 

In  the  attempts  to  vindicate  the  Sedition  Act,  it  has  been  coo-> 
tended,  1.  That  the  '*  freedom  of  the  press"  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  in  the  common  law ;  2.  That  the  article  supposes 
the  power  over  the  press  to  be  in  Congress,  and  prohibits  them  only  from 
abridging  the  freedom  allowed  to  it  by  the  common  law. 

Although  it  will  be  shown,  on  examining  the  second  of  these  posi- 
tions, that  the  amendment  is  a  denial  to  Congress  of  all  power  over  the 
press,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  make  the  following  observations  on  the  first 
of  them  :  — 

It  is  deemed  to  be  a  sound  opinion  that  the  Sedition  Act,  in  its  defr 
nition  of  some  of  the  crimes  created,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of 
publication,  recognized  by  principles  of  the  common  law  in  England. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  under  the  common  law,  is,  in  the  defences  of 
the  Sedition  Act,  made  to  consist  in  an  exemption  from  all  orevious 
restraint  on  printed  publications,  by  persons  authorized  to  inspect  or  pro- 
hibit them.  It  appears  to  the  committee  that  this  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  can  never  be  admitted  to  be  the  American  idea  of  it;  since  a 
law  inflicting  penalties  on  printed  publications  would  have  a  similar 
effect  with  a  law  authorizing  a  previous  restraint  on  them.  It  would  seem 
a  mockery  to  say  that  no  laws  should  be  passed  preventing  publications 
from  being  made,  but  that  laws  might  be  passed  for  punishing  them  in  case 
they  should  be  made. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  British  government  and  the  Ameri- 
can constitutions  will  place  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light. 

In  the  British  government,  the  danger  of  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  people  is  understood  to  be  confined  to  the  executive  magistrate. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  legislature  are  not  only  exempt 
themselves  from  distrust,  but  are  considered  as  sufficient  guardians  of  the 
rights  of  their  constituents  against  the  danger  from  the  executive.  Henoe 
it  is  a  principle,  that  the  Parliament  is  unlimited  in  its  power ;  or,  in  their 
own  language,  is  omnipotent.  Hence,  too,  all  the  ramparts  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  people,  —  such  as  their  Magna  Charta,  their  bill  of  rights, 
6cc.,  —  are  not  reared  against  the  Parliament,  but  against  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. They  are  merely  legislative  precautions  against  executive  usurp** 
tion.  Under  such  a  government  as  this,  an  exemption  of  the  press  from 
previous  restraint  by  licensers  appointed  by  the  king,  is  all  the  freedom 
that  can  be  secured  to  it. 

In  the  United  States,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  people,  not 
the  government,  possess  the  absolute  sovereignty.  The  legislature,  no  less 
than  the  executive,  is  under  limitations  of  power.  Encroachments  are 
regarded  as  possible  from  the  one  as  well  as  from  the  other.  Hence,  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  and  essential  rights  of  the  people  are  secured 
against  legislative  as  well  as  executive  ambition.  They  are  secureil,  not 
by  laws  paramount  to  prerogative,  but  by  constitutions  paramount  to  laws. 
This  security  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  requires  that  it  should  be  exempt, 
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not  onlj  from  previous  restraint  of  the  executive,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
but  from  I'jgislative  restraint  also ;  and  this  exemption,  to  be  efiectaal, 
must  be  an  exemption,  not  only  from  the  previous  inspection  of  licensen, 
but  from  the  subsequent  penalty  of  laws.  ^ 

The  state  of  the  press,  therefore,  under  the  common  law,  cannot,  in 
this  point  of  view,  be  the  standard  of  its  freedom  in  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  another  view  under  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  cons^ider 
this  subject  It  may  be  alleged  that,  although  the  security  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press  be  different  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  —  being  a 
legal  security  only  in  the  former,  and  a  constitutional  security  in  the  lat- 
ter, —  and  although  there  may  be  a  further  difference,  in  an  extension  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  here,  beyond  an  exemption  from  previous  re- 
straint, to  an  exemption  from  subsequent  penalties  also,  —  yet  the  actual 
legal  freedom  of  the  press,  under  the  common  law,  must  determine  the 
degree  of  freedom  which  is  meant  by  the  terms,  and  which  is  constitution- 
ally secured  against  both  previous  and  subsequent  restraints. 

The  committee  are  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  all  genera]  questions, 
which  may  turn  on  the  proper  boundary  between  the  liberty  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  press.  They  will  leave  it,  therefore,  for  consideration  only, 
how  far  the  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  British  government,  and 
the  nature  of  the  American  government,  and  the  practice  under  the  latter, 
may  show  the  degree  of  rigor  in  the  former  to  be  inapplicable  to,  and  not 
obligafc)ry  in,  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  governments  elective,  limited,  and  responsible,  in  all 
their  branches,  may  well  be  supposed  to  require  a  greater  freedom  of 
animadversion,  than  might  be  tolerated  by  the  genius  of  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter,  it  is  a  maxim,  that  the  king — 
an  hereditary,  not  a  responsible  magistrate  —  can  do  no  wrong;  and  that 
the  legislature,  which,  in  two  thirds  of  its  composition,  is  also  hereditary, 
not  responsible,  can  do  what  it  pleases.  In  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tive magistrates  are  not  held  to  be  infallible,  nor  the  legislatures  to  be 
omnipotent;  and  both,  beintr elective,  are  both  responsible.  Is  it  not  natu- 
ral and  necessary,  under  such  different  circumstances,  that  a  different 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  press  should  be  contemplated  ? 

Is  not  such  an  inference  favored  by  what  is  observable  in  Great  Britain 
itself!  Notwithstanding  the  general  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  on  the 
subject  of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  punishment  of  those  who  use  it 
with  a  freedom  offensive  to  the  government,  it  is  well  known  that,  with 
respect  to  the  responsible  measures  of  the  government,  where  the  rea:ions 
operatinor  here  become  applicable  there,  the  freedom  exercised  by  the 
press,  and  protected  by  public  opinion,  far  exceeds  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law.  The  ministry,  who  are  responsible  to  im- 
peachment, are  at  all  times  animadverted  on,  by  the  press,  with  peculiar 
freedom  ;  and  during  the  elections  for  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other 
responsible  part  of  the  government,  the  press  is  employed  with  as  little 
reserve  towards  the  candidates. 

The  practice  in  America  must  be  entitled  to  much  more  respect.  In 
every  state,  probably,  in  the  Union,  the  press  has  exerted  a  freedom  in 
canvassing  the  merits  and  measures  of  public  men,  of  every  description, 
which  has  not  been  confined  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  common  law.  On 
this  footing  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  stood ;  on  this  foundation  it  yet 
stands ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  breach,  either  of  truth  or  of  candor,  to  say 
that  no  persons  or  presses  are  in  the  habit  of  more  unrestrained  aniroad- 
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Tersions  on  the  proceedings  and  functionaries  of  the  state  governmenti, 
than  the  persons  and  presses  most  zealous  in  vindicating  the  act  of  Coo- 
ffress  for  punishing  similar  antmadyersions  on  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  last  remark  will  not  be  understood  as  claiming  for  the  state  gov- 
ernments an  immunity  greater  than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  Some 
degree  of  abuse  is  inseparable  from  the  proper  use  of  every  thing ;  and  in 
nor  instance  is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of  the  press.  It  has  accordingly 
been  decided,  by  the  practice  of  the  states,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  few 
of  its  noxious  branches  to  their  luxuriant  growth,  than,  by  pruning  them 
away,  to  injure  the  vigor  of  those  yielding  the  proper  fruits.  And  can  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reflects  that  to  the  press 
alone,  checkered  as  it  is  with  abuses,  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the  tri- 
umphs which  have  been  gained  by  reason  and  humanity  over  error  and 
oppression ;  who  reflects  that  to  the  same  beneficent  source  the  United 
States  owe  much  of  the  lights  which  conducted  them  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  and  independent  nation  and  which  have  improved  their  political  sys- 
tem into  a  shape  so  auspicious  to  their  happiness  t  Had  Sedition  Acts, 
forbidding  every  publication  that  might  bring  the  constituted  agents  into 
contempt  or  disrepute,  or  that  might  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  authors  of  unjust  or  pernicious  measures,  been  uniformly  enforced 
against  the  press,  might  not  the  United  States  have  been  languishing,  at 
this  day,  under  the  infirmities  of  a  sickly  Confederation  ?  Might  they  not, 
possibly,  be  miserable  colonies,  groaning  under  a  foreign  yoke? 

To  these  observations  one  fact  will  be  added,  which  demonstrates  that 
the  common  law  cannot  be  admitted  as  the  universal  expositor  of  Ameri- 
can terms,  which  may  be  the  same  with  those  contained  in  that  law.  The 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  of  religion,  is  found  in  the  same  instrument 
which  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  will  never  be  admitted  that  the 
meaning  of  the  former,  in  the  common  law  of  England,  is  to  limit  their 
meaning  in  the  United  States. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  allowed  to  these  considerations,  the  conv 
mittee  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  rest  the  question  on  them. 
They  contend  that  the  article  of  the  amendment,  instead  of  supposing  in 
Congress  a  power  that  might  be  exercised  over  the  press,  provided  its 
freedom  was  not  abridged,  meant  a  positive  denial  to  Congress  of  any 
power  whatever  on  the  subject , 

To  demonstrate  that  this  was  the  true  object  of  the  article,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  and  to  refer  to  the 
explanation  accompanying  the  article. 

When  the  Constitution  was  under  the  discussions  which  preceded  its 
ratification,  it  is  well  known  that  great  apprehensions  were  expressed  by 
many,  lest  the  omission  of  some  positive  exception,  from  the  powers  dele- 
gated, of  certain  rights,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  particularly,  might 
expose  them  to  danger  of  being  drawn,  by  construction,  within  some  of  the 
powers  vested  in  Congress ;  more  especially  of  the  power  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  their  other  powers  into  execution.  In 
reply  to  this  objection,  it  was  invariably  urged  to  be  a  fundamental  and 
characteristic  principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  all  powers  not  given  by 
'%  were  reserved ;  that  no  powers  were  given  beyond  those  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  and  such  as  were  fairly  incident  to  them  ;  that  the  power 
over  the  rights'  in  question,  and  particularly  over  the  press,  was  neither 
among  the  enumerated  powers,  nor  incident  to  any  of  them :  and  cense- 
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quentl}  that  i;n  exercise  of  any  such  power  would  be  manifest  usurpatioB. 
It  is  painful  to  remark  how  much  the  arguments  now  employed  in  behalf 
of  the  Sedition  Act,  are  at  Tariance  with  the  reasoning  which  then  justified 
the  Constitution,  and  invited  its  ratification. 

From  this  posture  of  the  subject  resulted  the  interesting  question,  in  so 
many  of  the  conventions,  whether  the  doubts  and  dangers  ascribed  to  the 
Constitution  should  be  removed  by  any  amendments  previous  to  the  ratifi- 
cation, or  be  postponed,  in  confidence  that,  as  far  as  they  might  be  proper, 
they  would  be  introduced  in  the  form  provided  by  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  course  was  adopted ;  and  in  most  of  the  states,  ratifications  were 
followed  by  the  propositions  and  instructions  for  rendering  the  ConMi- 
tution  more  explicit,  and  more  safe  to  the  rights  not  meant  to  be  delegated 
by  it  Among  those  rights,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  most  instances, 
is  particularly  and  emphatically  mentioned.  The  firm  and  very  pointed 
mauner  in  which  it  is  asserted  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
this  state  will  hereafter  be  seen. 

In  pursuance  of  the  wishes  thus  expressed,  the  first  Congreiv  that 
assembled  under  the  Constitution  proposed  certain  amendments,  which  have 
since,  by  the  necessary  ratifications,  been  made  a  part  of  it ;  among  which 
amendments  is  the  article  containing,  among  other  prohibitions  on  the 
Congress,  an  express  declaration  that  they  should  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Without  tracing  farther  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  it  would  seen 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  no  power  whatever  over  the  press  was  su[k 
posed  to  be  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  originally  stood,  and  that 
the  amendment  was  intended  as  a  positive  and  absolute  reservation  of  it 

But  the  evidence  is  still  stronger.  The  proposition  of  amendments  made 
by  Congress  is  introduced  in  the  following  terms:  — 

**  The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  states  having,  at  the  time  of 
their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent 
misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added ;  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  government  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of 
its  institutions.'' 

Here  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  authentic  proof  that  the  several  amend- 
ments proposed  were  to  be  considered  as  either  declaratory  or  restrictive, 
and,  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  as  corresponding  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  the  states,  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public 
confidence  in  the  government 

Under  any  other  construction  of  the  amendment  relating  to  the  press, 
than  that  it  declared  the  press  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the  power  of 
Congress,  the  amendment  could  neither  be  said  to  correspond  with  the 
desire  expressed  by  a  number  of  the  states,  nor  be  calculated  to  extend  the 
ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  government. 

Nay,  more;  the  construction  employed  to  justify  the  Sedition  Act 
would  exhibit  a  phenomenon  without  a  parallel  in  the  political  world,  it 
would  exhibit  a  number  of  respectable  states,  as  denying,  first,  that  any 
power  over  the  press  was  delegated  by  the  Constitution;  as  proposing, 
next,  that  an  amendment  to  it  should  explicitly  declare  that  no  such  power 
was  delegated ;  and,  finally,  as  concurring  in  an  amendment  actually 
recognizing  or  delegating  such  a  power. 

Is,  then,  the  federal  government,  it  will  be  asked,  destitute  of  ever? 
authority  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  for  shidding 
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itself  against  the  libellous   attacks  which  may  be  made  on  those  who 
administer  it? 

The  Constitution  alone  can  answer  this  question.  If  no  such  power  be 
expressly  delegated,  and  if  it  be  not  both  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution  an  express  power ;  above  all,  if  it  be  expressly  forbidden, 
by  a  declaratory  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  —  the  answer  must  be, 
that  the  federal  government  is  destitute  of  all  such  authority. 

And  might  it  not  be  asked,  in  turn,  whether  it  is  not  more  probable, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  have  been  reviewed,  that  the  authority 
should  be  withheld  by  the  Constitution,  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  vague 
and  violent  construction,  whilst  so  much  pains  were  bestowed  in  enumer- 
ating other  powers,  and  so  many  less  important  powers  are  included  in  the 
enumeration  ? 

Might  it  not  be  likewise  asked,  whether  the  anxious  circumspection 
which  dictated  so  many  peculiar  limitations  on  the  general  authority  would 
be  unlikely  to  exempt  the  press  altogether  from  that  authority?  The 
peculiar  magnitude  of  some  of  the  powers  necessarily  committed  to  the 
federal  government;  the  peculiar  duration  required  for  the  functions  of 
some  of  its  departments;  the  peculiar  distance  of  the  seat  of  its  pro- 
ceedings from  the  great  body  of  its  constituents ;  and  the  peculiar  difficulty 
of  circulating  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them  through  any  other  channel; 
—  will  not  these  considerations,  some  or  other  of  which  produced  other 
exceptions  from  the  powers  of  ordinary  governments,  altogether,  account 
for  the  policy  of  binding  the  hands  of  the  federal  government  from  touch- 
ing the  channel  which  alone  can  give  efficacy  to  its  responsibility  to  its 
constituents,  and  of  leaving  those  who  administer  it  to  a  remedy,  for  their 
injured  reputations,  under  the  same  laws,  and  in  the  same  tribunals,  which 
protect  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  properties  ? 

But  the  question  does  not  turn  either  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution 
or  on  the  policy  which  gave  rise  to  its  particular  organization.  It  turns  on 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  instrument,  by  which  it  has  appeared  that  a 
power  over  the  press  is  clearly  excluded  from  the  number  of  powers 
delegated  to  the  federal  government. 

3.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  well  may  it  be  said,  as  the 
resolution  concludes  with  saying,  that  the  unconstitutional  power  exercised 
over  the  press  by  the  Sedition  Act  ought,  "  more  than  any  other,  to 
produce  universal  alarm ;  because  it  is  levelled  against  that  right  of  freely 
examining  public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  communication 
among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only 
cfTectual  guardian  of  every  other  right." 

Without  scrutinizing  minutely  into  all  the  provisions  of  the  Sedition 
Act,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  so  much  of  section  2d  as  follows :  — 
*'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  pub- 
lish, or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered,  or  published, 
or  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering, 
or  publishing,  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Con 
^ress  of  the  United  States,  with  an  intent  to  defame  the  said  government, 
or  either  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  President,  or  to  bring  them 
or  either  of  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them, 
or  either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  &c.,  —  then  such  persons,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
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by  I  fine  iitH  exeeeding  two  thot»u)d  dtdlaia,  lod  bj  impriMiDinenl  sot 
exceeding  two  years." 

On  this  put  of  the  act,  the  (allowing  ob«ervsbans  present  tbemselveB :  — 


Umce  tbey  ue  all  made  reapoiuible  to  their  conMituaats,  at  tba  iPtoTDing  periods  vt 

elrctiotiaj  ■nd  tho  Fieaidrat,  who  ia  lingiy  intiuited  with  vec;  great  powers,  ia,  *a  a 
furtbcr  guArd,  subjected  to  itn  internkediate  impeacfament. 

ii.  Should  it  happen,  ■■  ibe  Coniiitution  luppoaei  it  may  happen,  that  eitber  of  tbrae 
branches  or  the  govprnmeDt  may  uofhave  duly  diachaiged  ita  b-uat,  it  ia  Daliual  and 
proper,  that,  according  to  the  cause  and  degree  of  theirTaulti,  the;  ahoutd  be  brooffit 
into  contempt  or  disrepute,  and  iocur  the  lutred  of  the  people. 

S.  Whether  it  hai,  id  any  case,  happened  that  the  proceedings  of  either  or  all  of 
those  brsnchM  evince  suoh  a  violslion  of  dutj  u  to  justify  a  oonlempt.  s  disrepute, 
or  hatred  among  the  people,  can  only  be  determined  bj  a  free  eiaramation  tberaof, 
and  a  free  cMmmunicalion  among  the  people  thereon. 

4.  Whenever  it  may  have  actually  happened  Chat  proceedingaof  (hiasortare  charge- 
able on  all  or  either  of  the  branches  of  the  govemnient,  it  ia  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
right,  of  intelligent  and  feithfiil  ciliicna  to  discuss  and  promulgate  Uiein  Aeely  — as 
well  to  contfol  them  by  the  censorahip  of  the  public  opinion,  ai  to  promote  a  remedy 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Couatilution.  And  it  cannot  be  avoided  that  those  who 
are  lo  apply  the  remedy  must  feel,  in  some  degree,  a  contempt  or  hatred  against  the 
trauigreasing  psrty. 

5.  As  the  act  was  passed  on  July  14, 1796,  and  is  to  be  in  force  until  March  3, 1801, 
it  was  of  course  thai,  daring  its  continuance,  two  elections  of  the  entire  House  of 
Representativea,  an  election  of  a  part  of  the  Benale,  and  an  election  of  a  Pmident, 

6.  That,  consequently,  during  all  theae  elections,  —  intended,  by  the  Constilulion,  to 
preserve  the  purity  or  to  purge  the  faults  of  the  administration,  —  the  great  remedial 
tights  of  the  people  were  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reaponaibility  of  their  public  agrata 
to  be  screened,  under  the  penaltiea  of  this  act- 
May  it  not  be  asked  of  every  intelligent  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 

country,  whether  the  power  exercised  in  such  an  act  as  this  ought  not 
to  produce  great  and  universal  alarm  t  Whether  a  rigid  execution  of 
such  an  act,  in  time  past,  would  not  have  repressed  that  information  and 
communication  among  the  people  which  is  indispensable  to  the  just  ex- 
ercise of  their  electoral  rights  I  And  whether  such  an  act,  if  made  per- 
petual, and  enforced  with  rigor,  would  not,  in  time  to  come,  either  destroy 
our  free  system  of  government,  or  prepare  a  convulsion  that  might  prove 
e<|ually  fatal  to  it  T 

In  answer  to  such  questions,  it  has  been  pleaded  that  the  writings  and 
publications  forbidden  by  the  act  are  those  only  which  are  false  and  ma- 
licious, and  intended  to  defame ;  and  merit  is  claimed  for  the  privilege 
allowed  to  authors  to  justify,  by  proving  the  truth  of  their  publicntions, 
and  for  the  limitations  to  which  the  sentence  of  liiie  and  imprisonment 
is  subjected. 

To  those  who  concurred  in  the  act,  under  the  extraordinary  belief  that 
the  option  lay  between  the  passing  of  such  an  act,  and  leaving  in  force 
the  common  law  of  libels,  which  punishes  truth  equally  with  falsehood, 
and  submits  fine  and  imprisonment  to  the  indefinite  discretion  of  the 
court,  the  merit  of  good  intentions  ought  surely  not  to  be  refused.  A 
like  merit  may  perhaps  be  due  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  corporal 
punishment,  which  the  common  law  also  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  This  merit  of  intention,  however,  would  have  been  greater,  if  the 
several  mitigations  had  not  been  limited  to  bo  short  a  period ;  and  the 
apparent  inconsistency  would  have  been  avoided,  between  justifying  the 
act,  at  one  time,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  rigors  of  the  common  [aw 
Otherwise  in  force ;  and  at  another  time,  by  appraling  to  the  nature  of  the 
erisia..  u  requiring  the  tempwary  rigor  exertCKl  by  the  act 
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But,  whatever  maj  have  been  the  meritorious  intentions  of  all  or  anjf 
who  contributed  to  the  Sedition  Act,  a  very  few  reflections  will  prove  that 
its  baleful  tendency  is  little  diminished  by  the  privilege  of  giving  in  evi- 
dence the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  political  writings. 

In  the  first  place,  where  simple  and  naked  facts  alone  are  in  question, 
there  is  sufficient  difficulty  in  some  cases,  and  sufficient  trouble  and  vex- 
ation in  ail,  in  meeting  a  prosecution  from  the  government  with  the  full 
and  formal  proof  necessary  in  a  court  of  law. 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  plainest  minds,  that 
opinions  and  inferences,  and  conjectural  observations,  are  not  only  in 
many  cases  inseparable  from  the  facts,  but  may  oflen  be  more  the  objects 
of  the  prosecution  than  the  facts  themselves ;  or  may  even  be  altogether 
abstracted  from  particular  facts;  and  that  opinion,  and  inferences,  and 
conjectural  observations,  cannot.be  subjects  of  that  kind  of  proof  which 
appertains  to  facts,  before  a  court  of  law. 

A^ain :  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  intent  to  defame,  or  brinir  into* 
contempt,  or  disrepute,  or  hatred,  —  which  is  made  a  condition  of  the  of^ 
fence  created  by  the  act,  —  cannot  prevent  its  pernicious  influence  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  For,  omitting  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  malice 
of  the  intent  is  an  inference  of  the  law  from  the  mere  publication,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  punish  the  intent  to  bring  those  who  administer 
the  government  into  disrepute  or  contempt,  without  striking  at  the  right 
of  freely  discussing  public  characters  and  measures;  because  those  who 
engage  in  such  discussions  must  expect  and  intend  to  excite  these  unfa- 
vorable sentiments,  so  far  as  they  may  be  thought  to  be  deserved.  To 
prohibit  the  intent  to  excite  those  unfavorable  sentiments  against  those 
who  administer  the  government,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  the  actual 
excitement  of  them  ;  and  to  prohibit  the  actual  excitement  of  them  is 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  discussions  having  that  tendency  and  ef- 
fect ;  which,  again,  is  equivalent  to  a  protection  of  those  who  administer 
tlie  government,  if  they  should  at  any  time  deserve  the  contempt  or  hatred 
of  the  people,  against  being  exposed  to  it,  by  free  animadversions  on  their 
characters  and  conduct.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  if  those  in  public 
trust  be  sliielded  by  penal  laws  from  such  strictures  of  the  press  as  may 
expose  them  to  contempt,  or  disrepute,  or  hatred,  where  they  may  deserve 
it,  that,  in  exact  proportion  as  they  may  deserve  to  be  exposed,  will  be  the 
certainty  and  criminality  of  the  intent  to  expose  them,  and  the  vigilance 
of  prosecuting  and  punishing  it ;  nor  a  doubt  that  a  government  thus 
intrenched  in  penal  statutes  against  the  just  and  natural  effects  of  a 
culpable  administration,  will  easily  evade  the  responsibility  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  duty. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  lastly,  that  the  ricrht  of  electing  the  members  of 
the  government  constitutes  more  particularly  the  essence  of  a  free  and 
responsible  government  The  value  and  efficacy  of  this  right  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  candidatea 
for  public  trust,  and  on  the  equal  freedom,  consequently,  of  examining 
and  discussing  these  merits  and  demerits  of  the  candidates  respectively. 
It  has  been  seen  that  a  number  of  important  elections  will  take  place 
while  the  act  is  in  force,  although  it  should  not  be  continued  beyond 
the  term  to  which  it  is  limited.  Should  there  happen,  then,  as  is  extremely 
probable  in  relation  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  goveriK* 
ment,  to  be  competitions  between  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not, 
members  of  the  government,  what  will  be  the  situations  of  the  competi- 
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tors  T  Not  cquni :  because  the  characters  of  the  rormer  will  be  covered 
bf  the  Sedition  Act  from  nnimadTersions  exposing  them  to  dtarepule 
among  the  people,  whilst  the  latter  may  be  exposed  to  the  eonlempt  aod 
hatred  of  the  people  without  a  violntion  of  the  act.  What  will  be  the 
Mtuation  of  the  people  ?  Not  free ;  because  ihej  will  be  compelled  to 
make  their  election  between  competitors  whose  pretensions  they  are  not 
perniitted  by  the  act  e<|ually  to  examine,  to  discnsa,  and  to  ascertain.  And 
from  both  these  situations  wilt  not  those  in  power  derive  an  undue  advan- 
tage for  continuing  themselves  in  it ;  which,  by  impairing  the  right  of 
election,  endangers  the  blessings  of  the  government  founded  on  it  T 

It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  the  General  Assembly  have  affirmed, 
in  the  resolution,  as  well  that  the  right  of  freely  examining  public  cha> 
■cters  and  measures,  and  of  communication  thereon,  is  the  only  effectual 
guardian  of  every  other  right,  as  that  this  particular  right  is  levelled  at 
by  the  power  exercised  in  the  Sedition  Act. 

The  resolution  ufxt  in  order  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  That  till!  state  having,  by  iti  ConTpntion,  which  r>tifi«t  the  Federml  ConatitutioD, 
eipiVMly  declared  thst,  amontr  other  enentisl  lighti,  ■  the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  the  prpsa  cannot  be  cuncelled,  abridged,  mtraiaed,  or  modilied,  by  any  (uthority 
of  the  United  Slates  ; '  and,  from  iti  extreme  ojiiiety  to  gatid  Ihene  lighti  from  ereij 
pDnible  attach  of  aophiitrj  and  ambition,  having,  irith  other  atatn,  recommended  an 
amendment  for  that  purpose,  which  amendment  wu  in  due  time  annexf^d  to  the  Con- 
•litution,  it  would  mark  a  reproaehfiil  inconsistenej,  and  criminal  degeneracy,  if  an 
indifference  were  now  ahown  to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  rights  Ihns 
declared  and  secured,  and  to  (he  establishment  of  a  precedent  which  may  be  fatal  la 
the  other." 

To  place  this  resolution  in  its  just  light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  act  of  ratification  by  Virginia,  which  stands  in  the  ensuing  form  i  — 

"We,  the  delegalps  uf  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  General  Asaemblj,  and  now  met  in  Convention,  having  rully  and 
freely  investigated  and  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and  being 
prepareii,a3  welt  as  the  most  mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  us,  to  decide  tbereon. — 
DO,  in  the  name  nnd  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known, 
that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  may  be  resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same  sball  be  perverted  to 
their  injury  nr  oppression ;  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with 
them,  and  n(  their  will.  That,  therefore,  no  right  of  B.ny  denominalian  can  be  can- 
celled, abridged,  restrained,  or  modified,  by  the  Congirss,  by  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTes,  acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  President,  or  any  department  or 
officer  of  the  United  Statea,  uicept  in  those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the 
Constitution  for  those  purposes  ;  and  that,  among  other  essential  rights,  the  liVierty  of 
eonacience  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified,  l>7 
any  authority  of  the  United  Sutes." 

Here  is  an  express  and  solemn  declaration  by  the  Convention  of  the 
state,  that  they  ratified  the  Constitution  in  the  sense  that  no  right  of  any 
denomination  can  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modilied,  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  of  it,  except  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution ;  and  in  the  sense, 
particularly,  "  that  among  other  essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  the  preaa  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or 
modilied,  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States." 

Words  could  not  well  express,  in  a  fuller  or  more  forcible  manner,  the 
understanding  of  the  Convention,  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  were  equally  and  eomplrtdy  exempted  from  all  mithority 
whatever  of  the  United  Stales. 

Under  an  anxiety  to  guard  more  effectually  these  righta  against  every 
poasible  danger,  the  Convention,  ailer  ratifying  the  Constitution,  prooeedeil 
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to  prefix  to  certain  amendments  proposed  by  them,  a  declaration  of 
rights,  in  which  are  two  articles  providing,  the  one  for  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  other  for  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

Similar  recoiflmendations  having  proceeded  from  a  number  of  othet 
states ;  and  Congress,  as  has  been  seen,  having,  in  consequence  thereof, 
and  with  a  view  to  extend  the  ground  of  public  confidence,  proposed, 
among  other  declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses,  a  clause  expressly  secur- 
ing the  liberty  of 'conscience  and  of  the  press ;  and  Virginia  having  con- 
curred in  the  ratifications  which  made  them  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  — 
it  will  remain  with  a  candid  public  to  decide  whether  it  would  not  mark 
an  inconsistency  and  degeneracy,  if  an  indifference  were  now  shown  to  a 
palpable  violation  of  one  of  those  rights  —  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  and 
to  a  precedent,  therein,  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other  —  the  free  exercise 
of  religion. 

That  the  precedent  established  by  the  violation  of  the  former  of  these 
rights  may,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  resolution,  be  fatal  to  the  latter,  appears 
to  be  demonstrable  by  a  comparison  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  respec- 
tively rest,  and  from  the  scope  of  reasoning  by  which  the  power  of  the 
former  has  been  vindicated. 

Firsts  Both  of  these  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  the  press,  rest  equally 
on  the  original  ground  oT  not  being  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  and  consequently 
withheld  from  the  government.  Any  construction,  therefore,  that  would  attack  this 
original  security  for  the  one,  must  have  the  like  effect  on  the  other. 

Secondly^  They  are  both  equally  secured  by  the  supplement  to  the  Constitution ; 
being  both  included  in  the  same  amendment,  made  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
authority.  Any  construction  or  argument,  then,  which  would  turn  the  amendment 
into  a  ffrant  or  acknowledgment  of^power,  with  respect  to  the  press,  might  be  equally 
applied  to  the  freedom  of  religion. 

Thirdly^  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  extent  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  secured  by 
the  amendment,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  common  law  on  this  subject,  the  same  au- 
thority  mav  be  resorted  to  for  the  standard  which  is  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  *^  free 
exercise  or  religion."  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  what  this  standard  would  be  — 
whether  the  common  law  be  taken  solely  as  the  unwritten,  or  a«  varied  by  the  written 
law  of  England. 

Fourthly^  If  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  amendment  are  to  be  considered  a«  cho- 
sen with  a  studied  discrimination,  which  vields  an  argument  for  a  power  over  the 
press,  under  the  limitation  that  its  freedom  dc  not  abridged,  the  same  argument  results 
from  the  same  consideration,  for  a  power  over  the  exercise  of  religion,  under  the  limit- 
ation  that  its  freedom  be  not  prohibited. 

For,  if  Congress  may  regulate  the  freedom  of  the  press,  provided  they 
do  not  abridge  it,  because  it  is  said  only,  "  they  shall  not  abridge  it,"  and 
is  not  said  ''  they  shall  make  no  law  respecting  it,"  the  analogy  of  reason- 
ing is  conclusive,  that  Congress  may  regulate^  and  even  abridge^  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  provided  they  do  not  prohibit  it ;  because  it  is  said 
only,  *'  they  shall  not  prohibit  it;"  and  is  not  said,  "  they  shall  make  no 
law  respecting^  or  no  law  abridging  it." 

The  General  Assembly  were  governed  by  the  clearest  reason,  then,  in 
considering  the  Sedition  Act,  which  legislates  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  establishing  a  precedent  that  may  be  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all,  in  proportion  as  they  value  the 
security  of  the  latter,  to  take  the  alarm  at  every  encroachment  on  the 
former. 

The  two  concluding  resolutions  only  remain  to  be  examined.  They  are 
in  the  words  following:  — 

'*  That  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  having  ever  felt,  and  continuing  to 
feel,  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their  brethren  of  the  other  states,  the  truest  anxiety 
for  establtbhing  and  perpetuating  the  anion  of  all,  and  the  moet  ■cmpolons  fidelity  to 
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that  Constitation  wbicb  is  the  pled^  of  mutual  friendahip  and  the  instrament  of 
mutual  happiness,  —  the  Generai  Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispoci- 
lions  in  the  other  states,  in  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  this  commonwealth 
in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  anf  anconstitational ; 
and  that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  taken,  by  each,  for  cooperating 
with  this  state,  in  maintaining,  unimpaired,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  re- 
served to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

**  That  the  governor  oe  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
executive  aumority  of  each  of  the  other  states,  with  a  reouest  that  the  same  tomt  be 
communicated  to  Uie  legislature  thereof;  and  that  a  copy  oe  furnished  to  each  ol  the 
senators  and  representatives  representing  this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States/' 

I'he  fairness  and  regularity  of  the  course  of  proceeding  here  pursued, 
have  not  protected  it  against  objections  even  from  sources  t<x>  re^>ectable 
to  be  disregarded. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  the  state  legislatures,  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

But  a  declaration  that  proceedings  of  the  federal  governmeut  are  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  is  a  novelty  neither  among  the  citizens  nor 
among  the  legislatures  of  the  states  ;  ifor  are  the  citizens  or  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  singular  in  the  example  of  it 

Nor  can  the  declarations  of  either,  whether  affirming  or  denying  the 
constitutionality  of  measures  of  the  federal  government,  or  whether  made 
before  or  after  judicial  decisions  thereon,  be  deemed,  in  any  point  of  view, 
an  assumption  of  the  office  of  the  judge.  The  declarations  in  such  cases 
are  expressions  of  opinion,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  effect  than  what 
they  may  produce  on  opinion,  by  exciting  reflection.  The  expositions  of 
the  judiciary,  on  the  other  hand,  are  carried  into  immediate  effect  by  force. 
The  former  may  lead  to  a  change  in  the  legislative  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral will  —  possibly  to  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  judiciary  ;  the  latter 
enforces  the  general  will,  whilst  that  will  and  that  opinion  coniiiiae 
unchanged. 

And  if  there  be  no  impropriety  in  declaring  the  unconstitutionality  of 
j)roceedings  in  the  federal  government,  where  can  there  be  the  impropriety 
of  communicating  the  declaration  to  other  states,  and  inviting  their  con- 
currence in  a  like  declaration  1  What  is  allowable  for  one,  must  be  allow- 
able for  all ;  and  a  free  communication  among  the  states,  where  the 
Constitution  imposes  no  restraint,  is  as  allowable  among  the  state  govern- 
ments as  among  other  public  bodies  or  private  citizens.  This  considera- 
tion derives  a  weight  that  cannot  be  denied  to  it,  from  the  relation  of  the 
fiVdie  legislatures  to  the  federal  legislature  as  the  immediate  constituents 
of  one  of  its  branches. 

The  legislatures  of  the  states  have  a  right  also  to  originate  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  by  a  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number, 
in  applications  to  Congress  for  the  purpose.  When  new  states  are  to  be 
formed  by  a  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  concerned  are,  as  well  as  Congress,  to  concur  in  the 
measure.  The  states  have  a  right  also  to  enter  into  agreements  or  com- 
pacts, with  the  consent  of  Congress.  In  all  such  cases  a  communication 
among  them  results  from  the  object  which  is  common  to  them. 

It  is  lastly  to  be  seen,  whether  the  confidence  expressed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  would  be  taken  by  the  other 
Mates  for  cooperating  with  Virginia  in  maintaining  the  tights  reserved  to 
he  states,  or  to  the  people,  be  in  any  degree  liable  to  the  objeclions  raised 
•gaioat  it 
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If  it  be  liable  to  objections,  it  must  be  because  either  the  object  or  the 
means  are  objectionable. 

The  object,  being  to  maintain  what  the  Constitution  has  ordained,  is  in 
itself  a  laudable  object 

The  means  are  expressed  in  the  terms  **  the  necessary  and  proper  meas- 
ures/' A  proper  object  was  to  be  pursued  by  the  means  both  necessary 
and  proper. 

To  find  an  objection,  then,  it  must  be  shown  that  some  meaning  was 
annexed  to  these  general  terms  which  was  not  proper  ;  and,  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  either  that  the  means  used  by  the  General  Assembly  were  an  example 
of  improper  means,  or  that  there  were  no  proper  means  to  which  the  terms 
could  refer. 

In  the  example,  given  by  the  state,  of  declaring  the  Alien  and  Seditioo 
Acts  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  of  communicating  the  declaration  to  other 
states,  no  trace  of  improper  means  has  appeared.  And  if  the  other  states 
had  concurred  in  making  a  like  declaration,  supported,  too,  by  the  numer- 
ous-applications flowing  immediately  from  the  people,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  these  simple  means  would  have  been  as  suflicient  as  they  are 
unexceptionable. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  other  means  might  have  been  employed  which 
are  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  The  legislatures  of  the 
states  might  have  made  a  direct  representation  to  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  rescinding  of  the  two  offensive  acts;  or  they  might  have  repre- 
sented to  their  respective  senators  in  Congress  their  wish  that  two  thirds 
thereof  would  propose  an  explanatory  amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  or 
two  thirds  of  themselves,  if  such  had  been  their  opinion,  might,  by  an  ap- 
plication to  Congress,  have  obtained  a  convention  for  the  same  object. 

These  several  means,  though  not  equally  eligible  in  themselves,  nor 
probably  to  the  states,  were  all  constitutionally  open  for  consideration.  And 
if  the  General  Assembly,  after  declaring  the  two  acts  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, (the  first  and  most  obvious  proceeding  on  the  subject,)  did  not  un- 
dertake to  point  out  to  the  other  states  a  choice  among  the  further  measures 
that  might  become  necessary  and  proper,  the  reserve  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued by  liberal  minds  into  any  culpable  imputation. 

These  observations  appear  to  form  a  satisfactory  reply  to  every  objec- 
tion which  is  not  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  terms  employed  in 
the  resolutions.  There  is  one  other,  however,  which  may  be  of  too  much 
importance  not  to  be  added.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that,  among  the  argu- 
ments addressed  to  those  who  apprehended  danger  to  liberty  from  the 
establishment  of  the  general  government  over  so  great  a  country,  the  ap- 
peal was  emphatically  made  to  the  intermediate  existence  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments between  the  people  and  that  government,  to  the  vigilance  with 
which  they  would  descry  the  first  symptoms  of  usurpation,  and  to  the 
promptitude  with  which, they  would  sound  the  alarm  to  the  public.  This 
argument  was  probably  not  without  its  effect;  and  if  it  was  a  proper  one 
then  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  it  must  be  a  proper 
one  now  to  assist  in  its  interpretation. 

The  only  part  of  the  two  concluding  resolutions  that  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed, is  the  repetition,  in  the  first,  of  that  warm  affection  to  the  Union  and 
its  members,  and  of  that  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  which 
have  been  invariably  felt  by  the  people  of  this  state.  As  the  proceedings 
were  introduced  with  these  sentiments,  they  could  not  be  more  properly 
closed  than  in  the  same  manner.     Should  there  be  any  sc  far  misled  as  to 
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call  in  question  the  sinceritf  of  these  pTofeseiona,  whatever  regret  mif  be 
excited  by  the  error,  the  General  Assembly  cannot  descend  into  a  diaciw- 
lion  of  it.  Tbooe  who  ha?e  listened  to  the  suggestion  can  only  be  left  to 
their  own  recollection  of  the  part  which  this  slate  has  borne  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  national  independence,  or  the  esiabliehment  of  oar  national 
Constitution,  and  in  maintaining  ander  it  the  authority  and  laws  of  the 
Union,  without  a  single  exception  of  internal  resistance  or  commotioo. 
By  recurring  to  the  facta,  they  will  be  able  to  convince  themsekes  that  the 
representatifes  of  the  people  of  Virginia  mast  be  aboTe  the  necessity  of 
opposing  any  other  shield  to  attacks  on  their  national  patriotism,  than  their 
own  conscientiousness,  and  the  justice  of  an  enlightened  public ;  wbo  will 
perceive  in  the  resolutions  themselves  the  strongest  evidence  of  attacb- 
ment  both  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  since  it  is  only  by  maintain- 
ing the  different  governments,  and  the  departments  within  their  respective 
limits,  that  the  blessings  of  either  can  be  perpetuated. 

The  extensive  view  of  the  subject,  thus  taken  by  the  committee,  has 
led  them  to  report  to  the  house,  as  t/u  result  of  the  whole,  the  fbllowing 
resolution :  — 

Resohed,  That  the  General  Assembly,  having  carefUlly  and  respectfully 
attended  to  the  proceedings  of  a.  number  of  the  states,  in  answer  to  Ike 
resolutions  of  December  21,  1798,  and  having  accurately  and  fully  reex- 
amined and  rtconsidered  the  latter,  find  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty 
to  adhere  to  the  same,  as  founded  in  truth,  as  consonant  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  as  conducive  to  its  preservation ;  and  more  especially  to  be 
their  duty  to  renew,  as  they  do  hereby  renew,  their  Protest  against  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts,  as  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constito- 


THE  TARIFF.    SOUTH  CAROLINA.    PROTEST. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina,  now  met, 
and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  through  the  Hon.  William  Smith  and 
the  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  do,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  the 
said  commonwealth,  solemnly  PROTEST  against  the  system  of  pro 
tecting  duties,  lately  adopted  by  the  federal  government,  for  the 
following  reasons :  — 

1st.  Because  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth  believe  that  (he 
powers  of  Congress  were  delegated  to  it  in  trust  for  the  accomplishment 
of  certain  specified  objects  which  limit  and  contrcJ  them,  and  that  every 
exercise  of  them  for  any  other  purposes,  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
as  unwarrantable  as  the  undisguised  assumption  of  substantive,  independ- 
ent powers  not  granted  or  expressly  withheld. 

3d.  Recause  the  power  to  lay  duties  on  imports  is,  and  in  its  very 
nature  can  be,  only  a  means  of  effecting  objects  specified  by  the  ConatitiK 
tioD  \  since  no  free  government,  and  least  of  all  a  government  of  enuiner* 
■ted  powers,  cbd  of  right  impose  any  lax,  any  motethaa  a  penaltf,  whkk 
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is  not  at  once  justified  by  public  necessitj,  and  clearly  within  the  scope 
and  purview  of  the  social  compact ;  and  since  the  right  of  confining  ap- 
propriations of  the  public  money  to  such  legitimate  and  constitutional 
objects  is  as  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  their  unquestionable 
privilege  to  be  taxed  only  by  their  own  consent. 

3d.  Because  they  believe  that  the  tariff  law  passed  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session,  and  all  other  acts  of  which  the  principal  object  is  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  or  any  other  branch  of  domestic  industry,  if  thej 
be  considered  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  in  Congress  to  tax  the  peqple  ai 
its  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  to  apply  the  money  raised  to  objects 
not  specified  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  violation  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, a  breach  of  a  well-defined  trust,  and  a  perversion  of  the  high  powers 
vested  in  the  federal  government  for  federal  purposes  only. 

4th.  Because  such  acts,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, are  equally  liable  to  objection  ;  since,  although  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  may,  like  other  powers,  be  exercised  so  as  to  protect 
domestic  manufactures,  yet  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  power  to  do 
so  60  nomine,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms ;  and  because  the  confounding  of  them  would  lead  to 
the  most  extravagant  results,  since  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 
dustry implies  an  absolute  control  over  all  the  interests,  resources,  and 
pursuits  of  a  people,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  other  than  a 
simple,  consolidated  government. 

5th.  Because^  from  the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  Const ftution 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  (which  is  cited  only  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  its  authority^  it  is  clear  that  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  was  considered  by  the  Convention  as  only  incidentally 
connected  with  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  and 
because  the  power  of  laying  imposts  and  duties  on  imports  was  not  under- 
stood to  justify,  in  any  case,  a  prohibition  of  foreign  commodities,  except 
as  a  means  of  extending  commerce,  by  coercing  foreign  nations  to  a  fair 
reciprocity  in  their  intercourse  with  us,  or  for  some  other  bona  fide  com- 
mercial purpose. 

6th.  Because,  whilst  the  p^wer  to  protect  manufactures  is  nowhere 
expressly  granted  to  Congress,  nor  can  be  considered  as  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  any  specified  power,  it  seems  to  be  expressly 
reserved  to  the  states,  by  the  iOth  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Con* 
stitution. 

7th.  Because,  even  admitting  Congress  to  have  a  constitotional  right 
to  protect  manufactures  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  or  by  regulations  of 
commerce,  designed  principally  for  that  purpose,  yet  a  tariff  of  which  the 
operation  is  grosslv  unequal  and  oppressive,  is  such  an  abuse  of  power  as 
is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government  and  the  great 
ends  of  civil  society,  justice,  and  equality  of  rights  and  protection. 

6th.  Finally,  because  South  Carolina,  from  her  climate,  situation,  and 
peculiar  institutions,  is,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  wholly  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  not  only  for  her  prosperity,  but  for  her 
very  existence  as  a  state;  because  the  valuable  products  of  her  soil  —  the 
blessings  by  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  she  suffers  in  other 
respects  —  are  among  the  very  few  that  can  be  cultivated  with  any  profit 
by  slave  labor ;  and  if,  by  the  loss  of  her  foreign  commerce,  these  products 
should  be  confined  to  an  inadequate  market,  the  fate  of  this  fertile  state 
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would  b^  poverty  and  utter  desolation;  her  citizens,  in  despair,  would 
emigrate  to  more  fortunate  regions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  constitution 
of  her  civil  polity  be  impaired  and  deranged,  if  not  dissolved  entirely. 

Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  representatives  of  the 
good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  anxiously  desiring  to  live  in  peace 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  union  of  the  states,  and  liberties  of  which  it  is  the  surest 
pledge,  but  feeling  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  expose  and  resist  all 
encroachments  upon  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  lest  an  apparent 
acquiescence  in  the  system  of  protecting  duties  should  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent—<- do,  in  the  name  of  the  commonweahh  of  South  Carolina,  claim 
to  enter  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  their  protest  against  it  as  uncoo- 
gtitutional,  oppressive,  and  unjust 


PRESIDENT  JACKSON'S   PROCLAMATION, 

Of  thk  IOtr  December,  1833, 

COKCERKUIO 

THE  ORDINANCE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP 

THE  TARIFF, 

On  the  24th  November,  1832. 

Whereas  a  convention  assembled  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  have 
passed  an  ordinance,  by  which  they  declare  "  that  the  several  acts,  and 
parts  of  acts,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws 
for  the  imposing  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United 
States/'  and  more  especially,  two  acts  for  the  same  purposes,  passed  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  **  are  unauthorized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,"  not  binding  on  the 
citizens  of  that  state  or  its  officers ;  and  by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further 
declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state, 
or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  said  acts  within  the  same  state,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  said 
ordinance : 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance,  it  is  further  ordained,  that,  in  any 
case  of  law  or  equity  decided  in  the  courts  of  said  state,  wherein  shall  be 
drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  the  said  ordinance,  or  of  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  that  may  be  passed  to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of  the 
United  States,  no  apped  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  any  person  attempting  to  take  such  appeal  shall 
be  punished  as  for  a  contempt  of  court : 

And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina will  maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every  hazard ;  and  that  they  will 
Gonsider  the  passage  of  any  act,  by  abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  the 
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said  state,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  to 
and  from  the  said  ports,  or  any  other  act  of  the  federal  government  to 
coerce  the  state,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  commerce,  or  to 
enforce  the  said  acts  otherwise  than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  ia 
the  Union ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  said  state  will  thenceforth  hold 
themselves  absolved  fVom  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve 
their  political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  states,  and  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government,  and  do  other  acts 
and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent  states  may  of  right  do : 

And  whereas  the  said  ordinance  prescribes  to  the  people  of  South  Car- 
olina a  course  of  conduct  in  direct  violation  of  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  subversive  of  its  Con- 
stitution, and  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  Union  —  that 
Union  which,  coeval  with  our  political  existence,  led  our  fathers,  without 
any  other  ties  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism  and  a  common  cause, 
through  a  sanguinary  struggle,  to  a  glorious  independence  —  that  sacred 
Union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by  our  happy  Constitution,  has 
brought  us,  by  the  favor  of  Heaven,  to  a  state  of  prosperity  at  home,  and  high 
consideration  abroad,  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in  the  history  of  nations.  To 
preserve  this  bond  of  our  political  existence  from  destruction,  to  maintain 
inviolate  this  state  of  national  honor  and  prosperity,  and  to  justify  the  con- 
fidence my  fellow-citizens  have  reposed  in  me,  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my  Proclama- 
tion, stating  my  views  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  applicable  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  reasons 
they  have  put  forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  the  course  which  duty  will 
require  me  to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to  the  understanding  and  patriotism 
of  the  people,  warn  them  of  the  consequences  that  must  inevitably  result 
from  an  observance  of  the  dictates  of  the  Convention. 

Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  with  which  I  am  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  invested  for  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  the  im- 
posing aspect  which  opposition  has  assumed  in  this  case,  by  clothinsr  itself 
with  state  authority,  and  the  fleep  interest  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a  resort  to  stronger  measures,  while  there 
is  a  hope  that  any  thing  will  be  yielded  to  reasoning  and  remonstrance, 
perhaps  demand,  and  will  certainly  justify,  a  full  exposition^  to  South 
Carolina  and  the  nation,  of  the  views  I  entertain  of  this  important  question, 
H9  well  as  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty  will 
require  me  to  pursue.  ■ 

The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefeasible  right  of  resisting  acts 
which  are  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  too  oppressive  to  be  endured,  but 
on  the  strange  position  that  any  one  state  may  not  only  declare  an  act  of 
Conorress  void,  but  prohibit  its  execution ;  that  they  may  do  this  consistent- 
ly  with  the  Constitution ;  that  the  true  construction  of  that  instrument 
permits  a  state  to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be  bound  by  no 
other  of  its  laws  than  those  it  may  choose  to  consider  as  constitutional. 
Tt  is  true,  they  add  that,  to  justify  this  abrogation  of  a  law,  it  must  be 
palpably  contrary  to  the  Constitution ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  to  give  the 
right  of  resisting  laws  of  that  description,  coupled  with  the  uncontrolled 
right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve  that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of 
resisting  all  laws :  for,  as  by  the  theory,  there  is  no  appeal :  the  reason^ 
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alleged  by  the  state,  ^rood  or  bad,  must  prevaiL  If  it  aboold  be  said  that 
public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  cbeck  against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  it 
may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  passage 
of  an  unconstitutional  act  by  Congress.  There  is,  however,  a  rescraiiit, 
in  this  last  case,  which  makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  state  more  indefen- 
sible, and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other.  There  are  two  appeals  from 
an  unconstitutional  act  passed  by  Congress  —  one  to  the  judiciary,  the 
other  to  the  people  and  the  states.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  state 
decision  in  theory,  and  the  practical  illustration  shows  that  the  courts  are 
closed  against  an  application  to  review  it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being 
sworn  to  decide  in  its  favor.  But  reasoning  on  thb  subject  is  superfluous 
when  our  social  compact,  in  express  terms,  declares  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  treaties  made  under  it,  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and,  for  greater  caution,  adds,  **  that  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  it  may  be  asserted,  without 
fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative  government  could  exist  without  a 
similar  provision.  Look,  for  a  moment,  to  the  consequence.  If  South 
Carolina  considers  the  revenue  laws  unconstitutional,  and  has  a  right  to 
prevent  their  execution  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  dear 
constitutional  objection  to  their  collection  in  every  other  port,  and  no 
revenue  could  be  collected  any  where  ;  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal.  It 
is  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so  long  as  the 
question  of  its  legality  is  to  be  decided  by  the  state  itself;  for  every  law 
operating  injuriously  upon  any  local  interest  will  be  perhaps  thought,  and 
certainly  represented,  as  unconstitutional;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  there 
is  no  appeal. 

If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an  earlier  day,  the  Union  would 
have  been  dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  excise  law  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
embargo  and  non-intercourse  law  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  carriage  tax 
in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed  unconstitutional,  and  were  more  unequal  in 
their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws  now  complained  of;  but,  fortunately, 
none  of  those  states  discovered  that  they  had  the  right  now  claimed  by  South 
Carolina.  The  war  into  which  we  were  forced,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  might  have  ended  in  defeat  and  dis- 
grace, instead  of  victory  and  honor,  if  the  states  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous 
and  unconstitutional  measure  had  thought  they  possessed  the  right  of  nul- 
lifying the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supplies  for  its  pro»> 
ecution.  Hardly  and  unequally  as  those  measures  bore  upon  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  to  the  legislatures  of  none  did  this  efficient  and  peace- 
able remedy,  as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself  The  discovery  of  this  important 
feature  in  our  Constitution  was  reserved  to  the  present  day.  To  the  states- 
men of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  invention,  and  upon  the  citizens  of 
that  state  will  unfortunately  fall  the  evils  of  reducing  it  to  practice. 

If  the  doctrine  of  a  state  veto  upon  the  laws  of  the  Union  carries  with 
it  interna]  evidence  of  its  impracticable  absurdity,  our  constitutional  his- 
tory will  also  affi^rd  abundant  proof  that  it  would  have  been  repudiated 
with  indignation,  had  it  been  proposed  to  form  a  feature  in  our  gov- 
ernment 

In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  on  another  power,  we  very 
early  considered  ourselves  as  connected  by  common  interest  with  each 
other.  Leagues  were  formed  for  common  defence ;  and,  before  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  we  were  known  in  our  aggregate  character  as 
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the  United  Colonies  of  America.  That  decisive  and  important  step  wai 
taken  jointly.  We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a  joint,  hot  by  several 
acts;  and  when  the  terms  of  our  confederation  were  reduced  to  form,  it 
was  in  thai  of  a  solemn  league  of  several  states,  by  which  they  agreed 
that  they  would  collectively  form  one  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
some  certain  domestic  concerns  and  all  foreign  relations.  In  the  instru 
nient  forming  that  Union  is  found  an  article  which  declares  that  ^'  every 
state  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Congress  on  all  questions  which 
by  that  confederation,  should  be  submitted  to  them.'' 

Under  the  Confederation,  then,  no  state  could  legally  annul  a  decision 
of  the  Congress,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  its  execution ;  but  no  provision 
was  made  to  enforce  these  decisions.  Congress  made  requisitions,  but 
they  were  not  complied  with.  The^  government  could  not  operate  on  in* 
dtviduals.     They  bad  no  judiciary,  no  means  of  collecting  revenue. 

But  the  defects  of  the  Confederation  need  not  be  detailed.  Under  its 
operation  we  could  scarcely  be  called  a  nation.  We  had  neither  prosper* 
ity  at  home  nor  consideration  abroad.  This  state  of  things  could  not  be 
endured,  and  our  present  happy  Constitution  was  formed  —  but  formed  in 
vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine  prevails.  It  was  formed  for  important  objects, 
that  are  announced  in  the  preamble  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  author* 
ity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  delegates  framed,  and  whose 
conventions  approved  it.  The  most  important  among  these  objects-^ 
that  which  is  placed  first  in  rank,  on  which  all  the  others  rest  —  is  **to 
form  a  more  perfoct  union."  Now,  is  it  possible  that,  even  if  there  were 
no  express  provision  giving  supremacy  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  those  of  the  states, — can  it  be  conceived,  that  an  in- 
strument made  for  the  purpose  of  **  forming  a  more  perfoct  union  "  than 
that  of  the  Confederation,  could  be  so  constructed  by  the  assembled  wis- 
dom of  our  country,  as  to  substitute  for  that  Confederation  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  local  interest,  the  party  spirit, 
of  a  state,  or  the  prevailing  faction  of  a  state  ?  Every  man  of  plain,  un- 
sophisticated understanding,  who  bears  the  question,  will  give  such  an 
answer  as  will  preserve  the  Union.  Metaphysical  subtlety,  in  pursuit  of 
an  impracticable  theory,  could  alone  have  devised  one  that  is  calculated 
to  destroy  it. 

I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed 
by  one  state,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  contradicted  ex-    / 
pressly  by  the  Utter  of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  incof^   ' 
sistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  formed, 

Afler  this  general  view  of  the  leading  principle,  we  must  examine  the 
particular  application  of  it  which  is  made  in  the  ordinance. 

The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on  these  grounds  :  It  assumes  as  a 
fact  that  the  obnoxious  laws,  although  they  purport  to  be  laws  for  raising 
revenue,  were,  in  reality,  intended  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
which  purpose  it  asserts  to  be  unconstitutional ;  that  the  operation  of  these 
laws  is  unequal ;  that  the  amount  raised  by  them  is  greater  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  wants  of  the  government;  and,  finally,  that  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  applied  to  objects  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution.  These  are  the 
only  causes  alleged  to  justify  an  open  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  threat  of  seceding  from  the  Union,  if  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  enforce  them.  The  first  virtually  acknowledges  that  the  law  in 
question  was  passed  under  a  power  eiq>re8sly  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
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lay  and  collect  imposts ;  but  its  constitutionality  is  drawn  in  qaestioo  firoo 
the  motives  of  those  who  passed  it.  HoweveF  apparent  this  purpose  may 
be  in  the  present  case,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  admit  the 
position  that  an  unconstitutional  purpose,  entertained  by  the  members  who 
assent  to  a  law  enacted  under  a  constitutional  power,  shall  make  that  law 
void ;  for  how  is  that  purpose  to  be  ascertained  t  Who  is  to  make  the 
scrutiny?  How  oRen  may  bad  purposes  be  falsely  iropnted  —  in  how 
many  cases  are  they  concealed  by  false  professions — in  how  many  is  no 
declaration  of  motive  made !  Admit  this  doctrine,  and  you  gi?e  to  the 
states  an  uncontrolled  right  to  decide ;  and  every  law  may  be  annulled 
nnder  this  pretext.  If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and  dangerous  doctrine 
should  be  admitted,  that  a  state  may  annul  an  unconstitutional  law,  or  one 
that  it  deems  such,  it  will  not  apply  to  the  present  one. 

The  next  objection  i^,  that  the  laws  in  question  operate  unequally. 
This  objection  may  be  made  with  truth  to  every  law  that  has  been  or  can 
be  passed.  The  wisdom  of  man  never  yet  contrived  a  system  of  taxation 
that  would  operate  with  perfect  equality.  If  the.  unequal  operation  of  a 
law  makes  it  unconstitutional,  and  if  all  laws  of  that  description  may  be 
abrogated  by  any  state  for  that  cause,  then,  indeed,  is  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution unworthy  of  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preservation.  We  have  hith- 
erto relied  on  it  as  the  perpetual  bond  of  our  union.  We  have  received 
it  as  the  work  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation.  We  have  trusted 
to  it  as  to  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  safety  in  the  stormy  times  of  conflict 
with  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe.  We  have  looked  to  it  with  sacred  awe  as 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties ;  and  with  all  the  solemnities  of  religion  have 
pledged  to  each  other  our  lives  and  fortunes  here,  and  our  hopes  of  ha|^ 
ness  hereafter,  in  its  defence  and  support.  Were  we  mistaken*  my  conn- 
trymon,  in  attaching  this  importance  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country? 
Was  our  devotion  paid  to  the  wretched,  inefficient,  clumsy  contrivance 
which  this  new  doctrine  would  make  it  ?  Did  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
support  of  an  airy  nothing  —  a  bubble  that  must  be  blown  away  by  the 
first  breath  of  disaffection  ?  Was  this  self-destroying,  visionary  theory  the 
work  of  the  profound  statesmen,  the  exalted  patriots,  to  whom  the  task  of 
constitutional  reform  was  intrusted  ? 

Did  the  name  of  Washington  sanction,  did  the  states  deliberately  ratify, 
such  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  fundamental  legislation  ?  No.  We 
were  not  mistaken.  The  letter  of  this  great  instrument  is  free  from  this 
radical  fault.  Its  language  directly  contradicts  the  imputation  ;  its  spirit, 
its  evident  intent,  contradicts  it.  No,  we  did  not  err!  Our  Constitution 
does  not  contain  the  absurdity  of  giving  power  to  make  laws,  and  another 
power  to  resist  them.  The  sages,  whose  memory  will  always  be  rever- 
enced, have  given  us  a  practical,  and,  as  they  hoped,  a  permanent  consti- 
tutional compact.  The  Father  of  his  Country  did  not  affix  his  revered 
name  to  so  palpable  an  absurdity.  Nor  did  the  states,  when  they  severally 
ratified  it,  do  so,  under  the  impression  that  a  veto  on  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  was  reserved  to  them,  or  that  they  could  exercise  it  by  implication. 
Search  the  debates  in  all  their  conventions ;  examine  the  speeches  of  the 
most  zealous  opposers  of  federal  authority ;  look  at  the  amendments  that 
were  proposed:  they  are  all  silent — not  a  syllable  nttered,  not  a  vote 
given,  not  a  motion  made,  to  correct  the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  the 
laws  of  the  Union  over  those  of  the  states,  or  to  show  that  implication,  as 
is  now  contended,  could  defeat  it.  No,  we  have  not  erred !  The  Consti- 
tution is  still  the  object  of  our  reverence,  the  bond  of  our  aoion^  our  d»- 
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fence  in  danger,  the  source  of  our  prosperity  in  peace :  it  shall  descend  afi 
we  have  received  it,  uiicorrupted  by  sophistical  construction,  to  our  pos 
terity ;  and  the  sacrifices  of  local  interest,  of  state  prejudices,  of  personal 
animosities,  that  were  made  to  bring  it  into  existence,  will  again  be  patri 
otically  offered  for  its  support. 

The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  the  ordinance  to  these  laws^ 
are,  that  the  sums  intended  to  be  raised  by  them  are  greater  than  are 
required,  and  that  the  proceeds  will  be  unconstitutionally  employed. 

The  Constitution  has  given  expressly  to  Congress  the  right  of  raising 
revenue,  and  of  determining  the  sum  the  public  exigencies  will  require. 
The  states  have  no  control  over  the  exercise  of  this  right,  other  than  that 
which  results  from  the  power  of  changing  the  representatives  who  abuse 
it,  and  thus  procuring  redress.  Congress  may,  undoubtedly,  abuse  thi& 
discretionary  power ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  others  with  which  they 
are  vested.  Yet  the  discretion  must  exist  somewhere.  The  Constitution 
has  given  it  to  the  representatives  of  all  the  people,  checked  by  the  repre» 
sentatives  of  the  states,  and  by  the  executive  power.  The  South  Carolina 
construction  gives  it  to  the  legislature,  or  the  convention,  of  a  single  state, 
where  neither  the  people  of  the  different  states,  nor  the  states  in  their  sep* 
arate  capacity,  nor  the  chief  n^agistrate  elected  by  the  people,  have  any 
representation.  Which  is  the  most  discreet  disposition  of  the  power? 
I  do  not  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  which  is  the  constitutional  disposition: 
that  instrument  speaks  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  But  if  yoa 
were  assembled  in  general  convention,  which  would  you  think  the  safest 
depository  of  this  discretionary  power,  in  the  last  resort?  Would  you  add 
a  clause  giving  it  to  each  of  the  states,  or  would  you  sanction  the  wise 
provisions  already  made  by  your  Constitution?  If  this  should  be  the 
result  of  your  deliberations,  when  providing  for  the  future,  are  you,  can 
you  be,  ready  to  risk  all  that  we  hold  dear,  to  establish,  for  a  temporary 
and  a  local  purpose,  that  which  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  destructive, 
and  even  absurd,  as  a  general  provision  ?  Carry  out  the  consequences  of 
this  right  vested  in  the  different  states,  and  you  must  perceive  that  the 
crisis  your  conduct  presents  at  this  day  would  recur  whenever  any  law  of 
the  United  States  displeased  any  of  the  states,  and  that  we  should  sooa 
cease  to  be  a  nation. 

The  ordinance,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  the  future  that  character- 
izes a  former  objection,  tells  you  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  will  be  un- 
constitutionally applied.  If  this  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  the 
objection  would,  with  more  propriety,  be  reserved  for  the  law  so  applying 
the  proceeds,  but  surely  cannot  be  urged  against  the  laws  levying  the  duty. 

These  are  the  allegations  contained  in  the  ordinance.  Examine  them 
seriously,  my  fellow-citizens — judge  for  yourselves.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
determine  whether  they  are  so  clear,  so  convincing,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  correctness ;  and  even  if  you  should  come  to  this  conclusion,  how 
far  they  justify  the  reckless,  destructive  course,  which  you  are  directed  to 
pursue.  Review  these  objections,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
once  more.  What  are  they  ?  Every  law,  then,  for  raising  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  may  be  rightfully  annulled,  unless  it 
be  so  framed  as  no  law  ever  will  or  can  be  framed.  Congress  have  a*  right 
to  pass  laws  for  raising  revenue,  and  each  state  has  a  right  to  oppose  their 
execution  —  two  rights  directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  yet  is  this 
absurdity  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  instrument  drawn,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  collisions  between  the  states  and  the  general  govern- 
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ment,  by  an  aflsemblj  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and  purest  patriols 
ever  imbodied  for  a  similar  purpose  ! 

In  vain  have  thei^e  sages  declared  that  Congress  shall  hare  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  m  vain  iiave  they 
provided  that  they  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  those  powers  into  execution ;  that  those  laws  and 
that  Constitution  shall  be  the  *<  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; "  in  vain  hare  the 
people  of  the  several  states  solemnly  sanctioned  these  provisions,  made 
them  their  paramount  law,  and  individually  sworn  to  support  them  when* 
ever  they  were  called  on  to  execute  any  office;  —  vain  provisions!  inefieo- 
tual  restrictions !  vile  profanation  of  oaths !  miserable  mockery  of  legis^ 
lation !  —  if  a  bare  majority  of  the  voters  in  any  one  state  may,  on  a  real  or 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  intent  with  which  a  law  has  been  passed, 
declare  themselves  free  from  its  operation  —  say,"  Here  it  gives  too  little, 
there  too  much,  and  operates  unequally  —  here  it  suffers  articles  to  be  free 
that  ought  to  be  taxed  —  there  it  taxes  those  that  ought  to  be  free  —  in 
this  case  the  proceeds  are  intended  to  be  applied  to  purposes  which  we  do 
not  approve  —  in  that,  the  amount  raised  is  more  than  is  wanted. 

"  Congress,  it  is  true,  are  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  right  of 
deciding  these  questions  according  to  their  sound  discretion.  Congress  it 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  states,  and  of  all  the  people  of  all 
the  states ;  but  we,  part  of  the  people  of  one  state,  to  whom  the  Consti- 
tution has  given  no  power  on  the  subject,  from  whom  it  has  expressly  taken 
it  away,  — we,  who  have  solemnly  agreed  that  this  Constitution  shall  be  oor 
law,  —  we,  most  of  whom  have  sworn  to  support  it, — we  now  abn^ate 
this  law,  and  swear,  and  force  others  to  swear,  that  it  shall  not  be  obeyed. 
And  we  do  this,  not  because  Congress  have  no  right  to  pass  such  laws,— 
this  we  do  not  allege,  —  but  because  they  have  passed  them  with  improper 
views.  They  are  unconstitutional  from  the  motives  of  those  who  passed 
them,  which  we  can  never  with  certainty  know ;  from  their  unequal  oper- 
ation, although  it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  should 
be  equal ;  and  from  the  disposition  which  we  presume  may  be  made  of 
their  proceeds,  although  that  disposition  has  not  been  declared.'*  This  is 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  ordinance  in  relation  to  laws  which  it  abrogates 
for  alietred  unconstitutionality.  But  it  does  not  stop  there  It  repeals,  in 
express  terms,  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  of  laws 
passed  to  gjive  it  effect,  which  have  never  been  alleged  to  be  unconstito- 
tionnl.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United 
States  extend  to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  such  laws,  the  Constitution,  and  treaties,  shall  be  paramount  to  the 
state  constitutions  and  laws.  The  judiciary  act  prescribes  the  mode  by 
which  the  case  may  be  brought  before  a  court  of  the  United  States,  by 
appeal,  when  a  state  tribunal  shall  decide  against  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  The  ordinance  declares  there  shall  be  no  appeal ;  makes 
the  stnte  law  paramount  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
forces  judges  and  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will  disregard  their  provisions; 
and  even  makes  it  penal  in  a  suitor  to  attempt  relief  by  appeal.  It  forthsr 
declares  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  thnt  state,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  revenue 
laws  within  its  limits. 

Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  even  pretended  to  be  aneonsiH 
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tutiona],  repealed  by  the  aathority  of  a  small  majority  of  the  voters  of  a 
single  state.  Here  is  a  provision  of  the  ConstitutioQ  which  is  solemnly 
abrogated  by  the  same  aathority. 

On  such  expositions  and  reasonings,  the  ordinance  grounds  not  only  an 
assertion  of  the  right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  it  complains,  but  to 
enforce  it  by  a  threat  of  seceding  from  the  Union  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  execute  them. 

This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  Constitution, 
which,  they  say,  is  a  compact  between  sovereign  states,  who  have  pre- 
served their  whole  sovereignty,  and,  therefore,  are  subject  to  no  superior 
that,  because  they  made  the  compact,  they  can  break  it  when,  in  their 
opinion,  it  has  been  departed  from  by  the  other  states.  Fallacious  as  this 
course  of  reasoning  is,  it  enlists  state  pride,  and  finds  advocates  in  the 
honest  prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment sufRciently  to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the  Constitution,  acting  through 
the  state  legislatures  in  making  the  compact  to  meet  and  discuss  its  pro- 
visions, and  acting  in  separate  conventions  when  they  ratified  those  pro- 
visions; but  the  terms  used  in  its  construction  show  it  to  be  a  government 
in  which  the  people  of  all  the  states  collectively  are  represented.  We  are 
ONR  PROPLB  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President.  Here  the 
states  have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  votes 
shall  be  given.  The  candidates  having  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  are 
chosen.  The  electors  of  a  majority  of  states  may  have  given  their  votes 
for  one  candidate,  and  yet  another  may  be  chosen.  The  people,  then, 
and  not  the  states,  are  represented  in  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  people 
of  one  state  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  President  and  Vice-President,  all 
vote  for  the  same  officers.  The  people  of  all  the  states  do  not  vote  for  all 
the  members,  each  state  electing  only  its  own  representatives.  But  this 
creates  no  material  distinction.  When  chosen,  they  are  all  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  not  representatives  of  the  particular  state  from  whence 
they  come.  They  are  paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  state,  nor  are 
they  accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done  in  the  performance  of  their  legisla- 
tive functions ;  and  however  they  may,  in  practice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to 
do,  consult  and  prefer  the  interests  of  their  particular  constituents  when 
they  come  in  conflict  with  any  other  partial  or  local  interest,  yet  it  is  their 
first  and  highest  duty,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  promote 
the  general  good. 

[Lon  of  the  United  States,  then,  f«^y"i?  %  ff«»^^TF^^  not  a 
leagufi.;  and  whether  it  t>e  formed  by  compact  between  the  states,  or  m  any 
other  manner,  its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  government  in  which  all 
the  people  are  represented,  which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individ- 
ually, not  upon  the  states.  They  retained  all  the  power  they  did  not  grant ; 
but  each  state,  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  consti- 
tute, jointly  with  the  other  states,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from  that  period, 
possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession  does  not  break  a 
league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation ;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is 
not  only  a  breach  which  would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact, 
but  it  is  an  offence  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say  that  any  state  may 
at  pleasure  secede  firom  the  Union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not 
a  nation ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend  that  any  part  of  a 
nation  might  dissolve  its  connection   with   the  other  parts,  to  their 
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injary  or  ruin,  without  committing  any  ofience.  Secession,  like  any  other 
revolutionary  act,  may  be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression; 
but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right,  is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms, 
and,  can  only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive  those  who  are 
willing  to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause  before  they  made  a  revolution, 
or  incur  the  penalties  consequent  on  a  failure. 

Because  the  Union  was  formed  by  compact,  it  is  said  the  parties  to  thai 
compact  may,  when  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  depart  from  it;  bat  it 
is  precisely  because  it  is  a  compact  that  they  cannot  A  compact  is  an 
agreement  or  binding  obligation.  It  may,  by  its  terms,  have  a  sanction 
or  penalty  for  its  breach,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  contains  no  sanction,  it  may 
be  broken  with  no  other  consequence  than  moral  guilt :  if  it  have  a  sanc- 
tion, then  the  breach  insures  the  designated  or  implied  penalty.  A  league 
between  independent  nations,  generally,  has  no  sanction  other  than  t 
moral  one ;  or  if  it  should  contain  a  penalty,  as  there  is  no  common  supe- 
rior, it  cannot  be  enforced.  A  government,  on  the  contrary,  always  has 
a  sanction,  express  or  implied  ;  and,  in  our  case,  it  is  both  necessarily  im- 
plied and  expressly  given.  An  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  to  destroy  a 
government,  is  an  offence,  by  whatever  means  the  constitutional  compact 
may  have  been  formed ;  and  such  government  has  the  right,  by  the  law 
of  self-defence,  to  pass  acts  for  punishing  the  offender,  unless  that  right  b 
modified,  restrained,  or  resumed,  by  the  constitutional  act  In  our  system, 
although  it  is  modified  in  the  case  of  treason,  yet  authority  is  expressly 
given  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  into  effect,  and, 
under  this  grant,  provision  has  been  made  for  punishing  acts  which  ob- 
struct the  due  administration  of  the  laws. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  any  thing  to  show  the  nature  of  that 
union  which  connects  us ;  but,  as  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
the  foundation  of  doctrines  the  most  destructive  to  our  peace,  I  must  give 
some  further  development  to  my  views  on  this  subject.  No  one,  fellow- 
citizens,  has  a  higher  reverence  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  than 
the  magistrate  who  now  addresses  you.  No  one  would  make  greater  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  or  official  exertions,  to  defend  them  from  violation ;  but 
equal  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent,  on  their  part,  an  improper  interfer- 
ence with,  or  resumption  of,  the  rights  they  have  vested  in  the  nation. 
The  line  has  not  been  so  distinctly  drawn  as  to  avoid  doubts,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  exercise  of  power.  Men  of  the  best  intentions  and  soundest 
views  may  differ  in  their  construction  of  some  parts  of  the  Constitution ; 
but  there  are  others  on  which  dispassionate  reflection  can  leave  no  doubt 
Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  assumed  right  of  secession. 

It  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  alleged  undivided  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  and  on  their  having  formed,  in  this  sovereign  capacity,  a  compact 
which  is  called  the  Constitution,  from  which,  because  they  made  it,  they 
have  the  right  to  secede.  Both  of  these  positions  are  erroneous,  and  some 
of  the  arguments  to  prove  them  so  have  been  anticipated. 

The  states  severally  have  not  retained  their  entire  sovereignty. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation,  not  members  of 
a  league,  they  surrendered  many  of  their  essential  parts  of  sovereignty. 
The  right  to  make  treaties,  declare  war,  levy  taxQp,  exercise  exclusive 
judicial  and  legislative  powers,  were  all  of  them  functions  of  sovereign 
power.  The  states,  then,  for  all  these  purposes,  were  no  longer  sovereign. 
The  allegiance  of  their  citizens  was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States :  they  became  American  citizens,  and 
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owed  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  laws  made 
ia  conformity  with  the  powers  it  vested  in  Congress.  This  last  position 
has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  denied.  How,  ttien,  can  that  state  be  said 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent  whose  citizens  owe  obedience  to  laws  not 
made  by  it,  and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws  when 
they  come  in  conflict  with  those  passed  by  another  ?  What  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  states  cannot  be  said  to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sov^ 
reignty,  is,  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to  punish  treason,  —  not 
treason  against  their  separate  power,  but  treason  against  the  United  States. 
Treason  is  an  offence  against  sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  must  reside 
with  the  power  to  punish  it^  But  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  are  not 
less  sacred  because  they  have,  for  their  common  interest,  made  the  general 
government  the  depository  of  these  powers. 

The  unity  of  our  political  character  (as  has  been  shown  for  another 
purpose)  commenced  with  its  very  existence.  Under  the  royal  govern- 
ment we  had  no  separate  character  :  our  opposition  to  its  oppressions 
began  as  united  colonies.  We  were  the  United  States  under  the  Confed- 
eration ;  and  the  name  was  perpetuated,  and  the  union  rendered  more  per- 
fect, by  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  none  of  these  stages  did  we  consider 
ourselves  in  any  other  light  than  as  forming  one  nation.  Treaties  and 
alliances  were  made  in  the  name  of  all.  Troops  were  raised  for  the  joint 
defence.  How,  then,  with  all  these  proofs  that,  under  all  changes  of  our 
position,  we  had,  for  designated  purposes  and  defined  powers,  created  nar 
tional  governments  —  how  is  it  that  the  most  perfect  of  those  several 
modes  of  union  should  now  be  considered  as  a  mere  league  that  may  be 
dissolved  at  pleasure  ?  It  is  from  an  abuse  of  terms.  Compact  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  league,  although  the  true  term  is  not  employed,  be- 
cause it  would  at  once  show  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning.  It  would 
not  do  to  say  that  our  Constitution  was  only  a  league,  but  it  is  labored  to 
prove  it  a  compact,  (which  in  one  sense  it  is,)  and  then  to  argue  that,  as 
a  league  is  a  compact,  every  compact  between  nations  must  of  course  be  a 
league,  and  that  from  such  an  engagement  every  sovereign  power  has  a 
right  to  recede.  But  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  the  states  are 
not  sovereign,  and  that,  even  if  they  were,  and  the  national  Constitution 
had  been  formed  by  compact,  there  would  be  no  right  in  any  one  state  to 
exonerate  itself  from  its  obligations. 

So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  this  secession,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  allude  to  them.  The  union  was  formed  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
It  was  produced  by  mutual  sacrifices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can  those 
sricrifices  be  recalled  ?  Can  the  states,  who  magnanimously  surrendered 
their  title  to  the  territories  of  the  west,  recall  the  grant  ?  Will  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  inland  states  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may  be  imposed 
without  their  assent  by  those  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf,  for  their  own 
benefit  ?  Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  state,  and  onerous  duties  in 
another  ?  No  one  believes  that  any  right  exists  in  a  single  state  to  in- 
volve the  other  in  these  and  countless  other  evils,  contrary  to  the  engage* 
ments  solemnly  made.  Every  one  must  see  that  the  other  states,  in  sel^ 
defence,  must  oppose  it  at  all  hazards. 

These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented  by  the  convention  —  a 

repeal  of  all  the  acts  for  raising  revenue,  leaving  the  government  without 

4  the  means  of  support ;  or  an  acquiescence  in  the  dissolution  of  our  Union 

by  the  secession  of  one  of  its  members.     When  the  first  was  proposed,  it 

was   known  that  it  could   not  be  listened  to   for  a  moment    It  was 
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known,  if  force  was  applied  to  oppose  the  execatioo  of  the  laws,  that  it 
must  be  repelled  by  force ;  that  Congress  could  not,  without  uiTolTiiif  itsdf 
in  disgrace,  and  the  country  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  proposition ;  and  yet,  if 
this  is  not  done  on  a  given  day,  or  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute 
the  laws,  the  state  is,  by  the  ordinance,  declared  to  be  out  of  the  Union. 
The  majority  of  a  convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  have  dictated 
these  terms,  or  rather  this  rejection  of  all  terms,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  It  is  true  that  the  government  of  the  state  speaks  of 
the  submission  of  their  grievances  to  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  which, 
he  says,  they  *'  sincerely  and  anxiously  seek  and  desire."  Yet  this  obvi> 
bus  and  constitutional  mode  of  obtaining  the  sense  of  the  other  states  on 
the  construction  of  the  federal  compact,  and  amending  it,  if  necessary,  has 
never  been  attempted  by  those  who  have  urged  the  state  on  to  this  destm^ 
tive  measure.  The  state  might  have  proposed  the  call  for  a  general  con- 
vention to  the  other  states,  and  Congress,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
concurred,  must  have  called  it.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  South  Carolina, 
when  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  ''  on  a  review,  by  Congress  and  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  general  government,  of  the  merits  of  the  cootroversy,*' 
iuch  a  convention  will  be  accorded  to  them,  must  have  known  that  neither 
Congress,  nor  any  functionary  of  the  general  government,  has  authority 
to  call  such  a  convention,  unless  it  may  he  demanded  by  two  thirds  of  the 
states.  This  suggestion,  then,  is  another  instance  of  the  reckless  inat- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  been 
madly  hurried  on ;  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  people  that  a  consti- 
tutional remedy  had  been  sought  and  refused.  If  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  '<  anxiously  desire"  a  general  convention  to  consider  their  com- 
plaints, why  have  they  not  made  application  for  it  in  the  way  the  Constitu- 
tion points  out  ?  The  assertion  that  they  '^  earnestly  seek  it "  is  completely 
negatived  by  the  omission. 


ON  THE  TARIFF. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  ON  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

EXPOSITION. 

(See  p.  580.) 

"  The  argument  against  the  constitutional  authority  [to  lay  taxes,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  revenue]  is  understood  to  be  maintained  on  the 
following  grounds,  which,  though  applied  to  the  protection  of  manufae* 
tures,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  other  cases,  where  revenue  is  not  the 
object.  The  genera]  government  is  one  of  specific  powers,  and  it  can 
rightfully  exercise  only  the  powers  expressly  granted,  and  those  which  may 
be  '  necessary  and  proper '  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  all  others  being 
reserved  expressly  to  the  states,  or  to  the  people.  It  results,  necessarily, 
that  those  who  claim  to  exercise  a  power  under  the  Constitution  are  bound 
to  show  that  it  is  expressly  granted,  or  that  it  is  '  necessary  and  proper,' 
as  a  means  to  execute  some  of  the  granted  powers.  No  such  proof  hai 
been  offered  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  manufactures.  i 

"  It  is  true  that  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  lay  and  collect  an  impost  duty ;  bat  it  is  granted,  m 
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tax  power,  for  the  wAe  purpose  of  revenue  —  a  power  in  its  nature  essen 
tialJy  different  from  that  of  imposing  protective  or  prohibitory  duties.  The 
two  are  incompatible ;  for  the  prohibitory  system  must  end  in  destroying 
the  revenue  from  imports.  It  has  been  said  that  the  system  is  a  violation 
of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution.  The  distinction 
is  not  material.  The  Constitution  may  be  as  grossly  violated  by  acting 
against  its  meaning,  as  against  its  letter.  The  Constitution  grants  to 
Congress  the  power  of  imposing  a  duty  on  imports  for  revenue,  which 
power  is  abused  by  being  CQuverted  into  an  instrument  for  rearing  up  the 
industry  of  one  section  of  the  country  on  the  ruins  of  another.  The 
violation,  then,  consists  in  using  a  power,  granted  for  one  object,  to  ad- 
vance another,  and  that  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  original  object  It  is,  in  a 
word,  a  violation  of  perversion^  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  because  the  most 
insidious,  and  difficult  to  resist  Such  is  the  reasoning  emanating  fron| 
high  legislative  authority."  —  Story, 


MR.  CALHOUN'S  REPORT 


ON 


THE    CIRCULATING,  THROUGH   THE   MAILS,  OF  INFLAMMATORY 

APPEALS. 

Senate,  February  4,  1836. 

The  message  recommends  that  Congress  should  pass  a  law  to  punish 
the  transmission,  through  the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications  intended  to 
instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection.  It  of  course  assumes  for  Congress  a 
right  to  determine  what  papers  are  incendiary  and  intended  to  excite  insur- 
rection. The  question,  then,  is.  Has  Congress  such  a  right  ?  —  a  question 
of  vital  importance  to  the  slaveholding  states. 

After  examining  this  question  with  due  deliberation,  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  Congress  has  not  the  right, 
but  to  admit  it  would  be  fatal  to  those  states.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than 
that  the  admission  of  the  right,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  determine  what 
papers  are  incendiary,  and,  as  such,  to  prohibit  their  circulation  through 
the  mail,  necessarily  involves  the  right  to  determine  what  are  not  incenai- 
ary,  and  to  enforce  their  circulation.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  to  admit 
such  a  right  would  be  virtually  to  clothe  Congress  with  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery,  by  giving  it  the  means  of  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  which  the 
slaveholding  states  have  erected  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  pro]> 
erty.  It  would  give  Congress,  without  regard  to  the  prohibition  laws  of 
the  states,  the  authority  to  open  the  gates  to  the  flood  of  incendiary  publi- 
cations which  are  ready  to  break  into  those  states,  and  to  punish  all 
who  dare  resist  as  criminals.  Fortunately,  Congress  has  no  such  right. 
The  internal  peace  and  security  of  the  states  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  states  themselves,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  authority  and  control 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  belongs  to  them,  and  not  to  Congress,  to  de* 
termine  what  is,  or  is  not,  calculated  to  disturb  their  peace  and  security ; 
and,  of  course,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  belongs  to  the  slave- 
holding  states  to  determine  what  is  incendiary  and  intended  to  incite  to 
insurrection,  and  to  adopt  such  defensive  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  security,  with  unlimited  means  of  ctrrying  them  into  effect,  except 
VOL.  !¥•  76 
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sach  as  may  be  expressly  inhibited  to  the  states  by  the  Coastxtutioo.  To 
establish  the  truth  of  this  position,  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  those  states, 
it  would  seem  sufficient  to  appeal  to  their  constant  exercise  of  this  right, 
at  all  times,  without  restriction,  or  question,  both  before  and  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

That  the  states  which  form  our  federal  Union  are  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent communities,  bound  together  by  a  constitutional  compact,  and 
are  possessed  of  all  the  powers  belonging  ^o  distinct  and  separate  states, 
excepting  such  as  are  delegated  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  govern- 
ment,  is  assumed  as  unquestionable.  The  compact  itself  expressly  pro- 
vides that  all  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  states  and  the 
people.  To  ascertain,  then,  whether  the  power  in  question  is  delegated 
or  reserved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  to  be  found 
%mong  the  enumerated  powers  or  not.  If  it  be  not  among  them,  it  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  the  reserved  powers.  On  turning  to  the  Constitution, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  power  of  defending  the  country  against  ex- 
ternal danger  is  found  among  the  enumerated,  the  instrument  is  wholly 
silent  as  to  the  power  of  defending  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  the 
states,  and,  of  course,  reserves  to  the  states  this  important  power,  as  it 
stood  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  with  no  other  limitations, 
as  has  been  stated,  except  such  as  are  expressly  prescribed  by  the  instru- 
ment itself.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
right  of  a  state  to  defend  itself  against  internal  dangers  is  a  part  of  the 
great  primary  and  inherent  right  of  self-defence,  which,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  belongs  to  all  communities  \^  and  so  jealous  were  the  states  of  this 
essential  right,  without  which  their  independence  could  not  be  preserved, 
that  it  is  expressly  provided  by  the  Constitution,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment shall  not  assist  a  state,  even  in  case  of  domestic  violence,  except 
on  the  application  of  the  authorities  of  the  state  itself;  thus  excluding, 
by  a  necessary  consequence,  its  interference  in  all  other  cases. 


ABOLITION.  —  RECEPTION  OF  PETITIONS. 

House,  January,  I8d6. 

Mr.  CUSHING.     Looking  into  the  Constitution,  I  find,    among  the 

amendments  proposed  by  the  Congress  of  1789,  and  in  the  very  first  of 

the  number,  the  following  article  :  — 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
riffht  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  rtdress 
of  grievances.'* 

Long  before  I  had  imagined  that  such  a  right  would  ever  be  called  in 
que<«tion,  I  remember  to  have  read  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  jurist 
and  magistrate  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  (Tucker's  Notes  on  Blackstone,) 
complaining  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  clause  I  have  cited  from 
the  Constitution  did  not  so  strongly  guard  the  great  right  of  petition  as  the 
liberties  of  the  people  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  a  still  more  distin- 
miished  jurist  and  magistrate  of  my  own  state,  Massachusetts,  (Story,) 
m  remarking  upon  the  same  article,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  am- 
ple in  terms ;  because,  he  adds,  ''  It  [the  right  of  petition]  results  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  structure  and  institutions  of  a  repubUcan  govern- 
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Tnent ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  practically  denied  until  the  spir). 
of  liberty  had  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  people  had  become  so  servile 
and  debased  as  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  any  of  the  privileges  of  freemen." 
These  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  agreed  in  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  the  provision ;  they  differed  only  in  thinking,  the  one,  that  the  right  of 
petition  could  not  be  too  clearly  defined ;  the  other,  that,  whether  defec- 
tively defined  or  not  in  the  letter,  the  people  would  take  care  that  it  should 
in  spirit  be  faithfully  observed.  While  the  first  entertained  a  wise  jeal- 
ousy of  the  encroachments  of  the  people's  representatives,  the  other  looked 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  rights  to  the  people  themselves,  the  ma^ 
ters  of  the  people's  representatives ;  and,  as  the  fears  of  the  former  have 
been  verified  too  speedily,  I  trust  the  hopes  of  the  latter  will  be  not  less 
truly  realized. 

When  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  respective 
states,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  it  awakened  the  warmest  debates  of 
the  several  state  conventions.  Some  of  them,  in  accepting  the  proposed 
plan  of  government,  coupled  their  acceptance  with  a  recommendation  of 
various  additions  to  the  Constitution,  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  or  of  the  people.  The  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  insisted,  among  other  things,  on  the  adoption  of 
that  memorable  amendment. 

New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island,  proposed,  either  liter- 
ally or  in  substance,  the  same  provision  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
addition  to  the  Constitution  of  the  article,  which  I  am  now  discussing,  on 
the  right  of  conscience,  speech,  and  petition.  And,  such  being  the  his- 
tory of  this  clause,  I  look  to  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  especially, 
constant  and  honorable  as  they  are  in  their  attachment  to  constitutional 
principles  at  whatever  hazard,  to  go  with  me  in  maintaining  inviolate  this 
great  original  right  of  the  people. 

Senate,  1836. 

Mr.  PRENTISS.  If  Congress,  under  the  clause  giving  it  "  exclusive 
legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  over  the  District,  has  authority  to 
impose  taxes,  and  provide  how  they  shall  be  raised,  for  local  and  munici- 
pal purposes,  I  do  not  see  why  it  has  not  the  power,  by  means  of  taxa- 
tion, to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  here.  I  say  nothing  of  the  right 
or  justice  of  exerting  the  power  for  such  a  purpose.  I  speak  only  of  the 
power,  and  of  its  capacity  to  be  used  to  accomplish  such  an  end.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  I  hold  that  Congress,  if  the  public  interest  and  wel- 
fare require  it,  may  directly,  and  at  once,  emancipate  the  slaves,  on  ma- 
king a  just  compensation  to  the  owners.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  regulates  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use,  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  restricted  to  such  property,  merely,  as  may  be  converted  and 
applied  to  the  actual  use  and  emolument  of  the  public.  I  think  the  word 
I/5C,  in  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  understood,  in  a  liberal  sense,  as  equiva- 
lent to  purpose  or  benefit ;  and  that  whatever  is  taken  for  public  purposes, 
or  for  the  public  benefit,  is  taken  for  public  use,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  Neither  justice,  nor  the  security  of  private  rights 
would  seem  to  demand  any  other  or  different  construction.  No  principle 
of  justice  can  be  violated,  nor  can  private  property  be  exposed  to  wrong- 
ful and  unjust  invasions  of  power,  when  an  equivalent  is  required  to  be 
rendered.  A  more  strict,  narrow,  and  limited  interpretation  would  be 
obviously  less  beneficial,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  called  for  either  by 
the  words  or  the  intent  of  the  Conttitniion.  Sach  an  interpretation  woold 
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not  only  be  an  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  restraint  upon  tbe  power 
of  the  legislature,  but  might  prevent,  in  many  instances,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  objects  of  the  greatest  importance  —  objects  of  tbe  highest  in- 
terest and  utility  to  the  coromuuity.  The  equivalent  prescribed  and  guar- 
antied by  the  Constitution  is  a  sure  and  sufficient  security  against  any 
abuse  of  the  power;  and  it  certainly  is  not  unreasonable  that  private 
rights  should  yield,  on  terms  of  just  compensation,  to  the  paramount 
rights  of  the  public,  so  far,  and  to  such  extent,  as  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  public  may  require,  or  as  may  be  necessary  to  efiectaate  great 
and  useful  public  purposes. 

Mr.  HUGH  L.  WHITE.  When  the  ConstUution  was  framed,  the 
great  and  leading  interests'  of  the  whole  country  were  considered,  and,  in 
the  spirit  of  liberality  and  compromise,  were  adjusted  and  settled.  They 
were  settled  upon  principles  that  ought  to  remain  undisturbed  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  lasts,  which  I  hope  will  be  forever ;  for  although  liberty 
may  be  preferable  to  the  Union,  yet  I  think  the  Union  is  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  liberty.  At  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  slavery 
existed  in  many  of  the  states ;  it  was  one  of  the  prominent  interests  that  was 
then  settled.  It,  in  all  its  domestic  bearings,  was  left  exclusively  to  the 
respective  states  to  do  with  as  they  might  think  best,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  federal  government.  This,  it  is  admitted  by 
every  gentleman  who  has  addressed  you,  is  now  the  case,  in  every  slave- 
holding  state ;  therefore  it  is  only  urged  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
.  that  when  the  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted,  what  is  now  the  Di»> 
trict  of  Columbia  was  then  comprehended  within  two  of  the  slaveholding 
states,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  refuse  to  receive  these  petitions.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  expediency  what  disposition  we  shall  make  of  them.  All  who 
have  yet  spoken  admit  that  Congress  has  no  power  whatever  over  slavery 
in  the  respective  slates.  It  is  settled.  Whether  slavery  is  right  or  wrong, 
we  hdve  now  no  power  to  consider  or  discuss.  Suppose,  then,  a  petition 
were  presented  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  states;  should  we  receive 'it  t  As- 
suredly we  ought  not,  because  it  would  be  asking  us  to  act  upon  a  subject 
over  which  we  have  no  power. 

Slaves  are  property  in  this  District.  Congress  cannot  take  private  prop- 
erty, even  for  public  use,  without  making  just  compensation  to  the  owner. 
No  fund  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  to  pay  for  slaves  which  may  be 
liberated ;  and  the  Constitution  never  gives  Congress  the  power  to  act  upon 
any  subject,  without,  at  the  same  time,  furnishing  the  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment To  liberate  slaves  is  not  taking  them  for  public  use.  It  is  de- 
claring that  neither  individuals  nor  the  public  shall  use  them. 

Congress  sits  here  as  the  legislature  of  the  whole  Union,  and  also  as  the 
only  legislature  for  the  local  concerns  of  th%  District  of  Columbia.  These 
petitions  do  not  ask  us  to  make  a  general  law,  operating  throughout  the 
whole  Union ;  but  a  law  the  operations  of  which  are  to  be  spent  entirely 
upon  property  within  the  ten  miles  square.  Now,  if  we  were  in  form,  as 
well  as  in  substance,  a  local  legislature  when  acting  on  this  question, 
which  gentlemen  say  is  to  affect  slavery  in  the  District,  and  nowhere  else, 
should  we  be  bound  to  receive  these  petitions  1  No  more  than  we  are 
bound  to  receive  petitions  from  France  or  Germany.  Would  gentlemen, 
if  sitting  as  members  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  feel  bound  to  receive 
petitions  from  citizens  of  Maine  or  Pennsylvania  to  emancipate  sfavea 
their  oim  altte  t    iUnrediy  not    If  that  be  ^c^^t*  ft  not 
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Bonable,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  an  act  confined  exclanvely  te 
this  District,  that  we  should  conduct  towards  the  people  here  as  if  in  this 
matter  they  were  our  constituents  ? 

Mr.  GRUNDY.  He  would  not  go  into  an  examination  of  the  constitu 
tional  power  of  Ck>ngre88.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  consider  hiraselt 
as  culpable,  were  he  to  vote  for  such  a  measure,  if  the  constitutional 
power  existed,  as  were  he  to  vote  for  it  in  the  absence  of  such  power. 
He  considered  the  faith  of  the  government  pledged  not  to  interfere  with 
this  subject  in  this  District,  and  the  faith  of  the  government  should  be 
preserved  as  sacredly  as  the  Constitution. 

It  would  be  recollected  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress is  expressly  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  slave  trade,  which 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  different  states  for  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years ;  yet  in  179Q,  the  society  of  Quakers,  or  Friends,  forward- 
ed their  petition  to  Congress  praying  their  interference  upon  that  subject. 
This  petition,  although  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  was 
received,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  send  it  to  a  committee.  This  was 
opposed,  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  lay  it  upon  the  table.  Those 
most  opposed  to  the  object  of  the  petition  sustained  the  latter  proposition. 
Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  a  slaveholding  state,  advocated  the  reference  to 
a  committee. 

Mr.  KING,  (of  Alabama.)  The  cession  (of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
was  made  with  a  clear  understanding,  implied  or  otherwise,  that  no  such 
poWer  (abolition)  would  ever  be  claimed.  This  was  apparent  from  the 
fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
had,  as  they  still  have,  a  large  slave  population ;  and  they  never  would 
have  been  so  blind  to  their  own  safety  as  to  make  this  cession,  could  they 
have  believed  that  Congress  thereby  acquired  the  power  to  produce  a  state 
of  things  in  this  District  that  would  operate  on  their  slaves  in  so  danger- 
ous a  manner.  If  such,  then,  was  the  understanding  with  which  this  ces- 
sion was  made,  would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  pledged  to  these  two 
states,  if  government  was  now  to  attempt  any  interference  with  the  pro> 
hibited  subject  ? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Although  the  Constitution,  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  its  framers,  gave  to  Congress  no  power  to  touch  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, yet  some  of  the  states  to  whom  it  was  submitted  for  ratification, 
apprehending  that  the  time  might  arrive  when  Congress  would  be  disposed 
to  act  like  the  British  Parliament,  (in  Charles  II.'s  time,)  expressly  with- 
drew the  subject  from  our  control.  Not  satisfied  with  the  fact,  *  that  no' 
power  over  it  had  been  granted  by  the  Constitution,  they  determined  to 
prohibit  us,  in  express  terms,  from  ever  exercising  such  a  power. 

The  proposition  [the  right  of  petition]  is  almost  too  plain  for  argument, 
that,  if  the  people  have  a  constitutional  right  to  petition,  a  corresponding 
duty  is  imposed  upon  us  to  receive  their  petitions.  From  the  very  nature 
of  things,  rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal.  The  human  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  one  without  the  other.  They  are  relative  terms.  If  the 
people  have  a  right  to  command,  it  is  the  duty  of  their  servants  to  obey. 
if  I  have  a  right  to  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  the  duty  of  my  debtor  to  pay  it 
to  me.  If  the  people  have  a  right  to  petition  their  representatives,  it  'w 
our  duty  to  receive  their  petition. 

This  question  was  solemnly  determined  by  the  Senate  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Neither  before  nor  since  that  time,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  ban 
the  general  right  of  petition  ever  been  called  in  question  ;  until  the  motion 
BOW  ueder  oonnderatioa  was  made  by  the  leDatar  from  South  Caroliftt  > 
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Mr.  KING,  (of  Georgia.)  Congress,  under  this  article,  [the  first 
amendment]  can  pass  no  law  to  "  abridge"  the  right  of  the  people  to  pe- 
tition the  government  A  modern  commentator  on  the  Constitution,  of 
some  note  and  much  ability,  in  noticing  this  part  of  the  article,  dismissed 
it  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary.  This  is  obvious  to 
every  one  who  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  between  a  free 
people  and  the  government  of  their  own  choice.  The  privilege  belonged 
(Mr.  K.  said)  to  the  form  of  government  —  was  united  with  it,  and  in- 
aeparable  from  it  It  as  clearly  belonged  to  the  people,  on  the  formation 
of  the  government,  as  did  the  right  to  use  the  English  language  without 
any  constitutional  provision  for  that  purpose ;  and,  said  Mr.  K.,  if  gentle- 
men will  only  look  at  the  Constitution,  and  not  evade  it,  they  will  see  tha 
the  ri^ht  was  not  acquired  by  the  Constitution,  but  only  secured  by  it 
The  right,  as  a  preexisting  one,  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  itself  What  was  the  language  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate?  It  prevented  Congress  from  passing  any  law 
^'  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition,"  &c. 

The  right  belonged  to  the  people  as  inseparably  incident  to  their  form 
of  government ;  was  acknowledged  to  exist  by  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  was  guardedly  secured  by  the  provisions  of  that  instrument 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  first  amended  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  Congress  shall  pass  ho  law  to  prevent  the  people  from  peace- 
ably assembling  and  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  clearly 
intended  to  prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the  right  might  be  exercised. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions,  touches,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  on  these  limits.  To  suppose  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  —  no,  not  the  framers,  but  those  jealous  patriots  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  that  instrument  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  framers, 
and  who  proposed  this  very  provision  to  guard  what  they  considered  a 
aacred  right — performed  their  task  so  bunglingly  as  to  omit  any  e::sential 
guard,  would  be  to  do  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  those  stern  and 
sagacious  men. 

If  the  Constitution  makes  it  our  duty  to  receive,  we  should  have  no  dis- 
cretion lefl  to  reject,  as  the  motion  presupposes.  Our  rules  of  proceeding 
must  accord  with  the  Constitution.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  revenue  bills, 
which,  by  the  Constitution,  must  originate  in  the  other  house,  it  would 
be  out  of  order  to  introduce  them  here ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  so 
decided.  For  like  reasons,  if  we  are  bound  to  receive  petitions,  the  pres- 
ent motion  would  be  out  of  order ;  and,  if  such  should  be  your  opinion, 
it  is  your  duty,  as  the  presiding  officer,  to  call  me  to  order,  and  to  arrest 
all  further  discussion  on  the  question  of  reception. 


EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 

SXITATX,  1836. 

Mr.  LEIGH.  The  original  manuscript  journal  is  the  journal — that 
KHimal  which  the  Constitution  commands  us  to  keep.  But  gentlemen 
insist  that  the  constitutional  provision,  that  '*  each  house  shall  keep  a  jour- 
nal," imports  only  that  they  shall  make  one,  without  requiring  Uiat  they 
shall  preserve  it 

This  An^o-Saxon  w<vd  to  keep  is  generally  used  in  a  strict  literal  seose, 
and  then  always  imports  topresenftf  and  nothiog  else  or  more.     It  is  used 
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in  divers  metaphorical  senses,  which,  from  frequency,  have  the  appearance, 
at  first  view,  of  being  literal ;  but  it  always  imports  the  idea  of  preserva- 
tion or  indefinite  continuation,  requested  or  commanded.  It  is  never  used 
as  synonymous  with  making  any  thing. 

I  think  myself  well  warranted  in  saying  that  the  expunging  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  2Sth  of  March,  1834,  from  the  journal,  literally 
or  figuratively,  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  Constitution,  upon  any 
fair  construction  of  its  words ;  and  that  no  authority  for  such  expunction 
can  be  found  in  any  precedent  whatever  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose, 
or  entitled  to  the  least  weight.  I  think  myself  warranted  in  saying,  too, 
that,  if  the  Senate  shall  adopt  this  proposition,  and  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, it  will  set  a  precedent  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious 
consequences. 

Mr.  RIVES.  In  the  jealous  apprehensions  which  were  entertained,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  encroachments  and 
abuses  of  the  new  government,  this  objection  was  strongly  urged  against 
the  clause  in  question;  but  it  was  replied,  and  with  success,  that  every 
legislative  body  must  have  the  power  of  concealing  important  transactions, 
the  publication  of  which  might  compromise  the  public  interests;  and  as  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  and  enumerate  all  the  cases  in  which  such  con- 
cealment might  be  necessary,  they  should  be  lefl  to  the  sound  discretion 
of  the  body  itself,  subject  to  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  its  members, 
and  the  other  securities  provided  by  the  Constitution  against  the  abuse  of 
power.  These  securities  have  hitherto  been  found  sufficient ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  journals  of  both  houses  have  been  published  from  day  to  day, 
with  such  special  and  limited  exceptions  as  have  been  universally  approved 
by  the  public  judgment. 

This  publication,  when  made,  is  the  practical  fulfilment  and  con- 
summation of  the  design  of  the  Constitution  in  requiring  a  journal  to 
be  kept,  by  either  house,  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  great  object  for  which  a  journal  is  required  to  be  kept  is,  to  give 
authentic  information  to  our  constituents  of  our  proceedings ;  and  that 
information  is  to  be  given,  as  the  Constitution  provides,  by  means  of  a 
publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  journal  itself  The  requisition  to 
keep  a  journal,  on  which  gentlemen  have  laid  so  much  stress,  is  therefore 
merely  introductory,  or  what  the  lawyers  call  matter  of  inducement  only, 
to^that  which  forms  the  life  and  substance  of  the  provision,  to  wit,  the 
publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  journal.  The  whole  structure  and 
sequence  of  the  sentence  sustains  this  interpretation :  **  each  house  shall 
keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and,  from  time  to  iime, publish  the  same.'* 
It  is  evident  that  the  whole  practical  virtue  and  effect  of  the  provision  is 
m  the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  and  that  the  former  would  have  been 
implied  and  comprehended  in  it,  though  not  expressed. 

l^e  requisition  in  the  present  Constitution,  to  keep  a  journal,  is  but  an 
expression,  for  the  sake  of  greater  fulness,  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  implied,  and  serves  only  as  a  more  formal  introduction  to  the  practi- 
cal end  and  substance  of  the  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject,  and 
that  with  which  it  emphatically  concludes,  to  wit,  the  pubUcationy  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  journal.  That  publication  once  made,  and  the  people 
put  in  possession  of  the  authentic  evidence  of  the  proceedings  of  theii; 
agents,  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution  are  fulfilled,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  original  manuscript  journal  becomes  thenceforward  an  officii' 
TMrmality. 


APPENDIX. 


MADISON   ON   THE  TARIFF. 

LETTER  I. 

MonTPBLiBR,  SepUmker  18, 1881 

DsAR  Sir:  Your  late  letter  reminds  me  of  our  conversation  on  tbe  contim» 
tionality  of  tbe  power  in  Congress  to  impose  a  tariff  for  tbe  enoourmgemeol  of 
manufiu^tures,  and  of  my  promise  to  sketcb  the  grounds  of  tbe  confident  opin- 
ion I  bad  expressed  that  it  was  among  the  powers  vested  in  that  body. 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress,  eicpressly,  ''the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  and  ^  the  power  to  legulate  trade." 

That  the  former  power,  if  not  particularly  expressed,  would  have  been  is- 
cluded  in  the  latter  as  one  of  the  objects  of  a  general  power  to  regulate  trade, 
is  not  necessarily  impugned  by  its  hieing  so  expressed.  Examples  of  this  soct 
cannot  sometimes  be  easily  avoided,  and  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  tbe  Con- 
stitution. Thus  the  power  ^  to  define  and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations  "  includes  the  power,  aAerwards  particularly  expressed,  **  to  make  rules 
oonceming  captures,  &c.,  from  offending  neutrals.^  So  also  a  power  **  to  coin 
money "  would  doubtless  include  that  of  **  regulating  its  value,"  bad  not  the 
latter  power  been  expressly  inserted.  The  term  tores,  if  standing  aUme^  would 
oertaiuly  have  included  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  In  anotmr  dause,  it  is 
said,  **  no  tax  or  duties  shall  be  laid  on  exports,"  &c.  Here  tbe  two  terms  are 
used  as  synonymous.  And  in  another  clause,  where  it  is  said,  **  No  stale  shall 
lav  any  import,  or  duties,"  &c.,  the  terms  imposts  and  dudts  are  synon^'UKNis. 
Pkouasms,  tautologies,  and  tlie  promiscuous  use  of  terms  and  phrases,  ditiering 
in  their  sliades  of  meaning,  (always  to  be  expounded  with  reference  to  the  con- 
text, and  under  the  control  of  the  general  character  and  manifest  scope  of  the 
instrument  in  which  they  are  found,)  are  to  be  ascribed,  sometimes  to  the 
purpose  of  greater  caution,  sometimes  to  tbe  imperfections  of  language,  and 
sometimes  to  the  imperfection  of  man  himself.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
was  quite  natural,  however  cenainly  tlie  general  power  to  regulate  trade  uiixht 
include  a  power  to  impose  duties  on  it,  not  to  omit  it  in  a  clause  enumentinf 
the  several  modes  of  revenue  autliorized  by  the  Constitution.  In  few  cases 
could  the  ^exmajori  cautela^  occur  with  more  claim  to  respecL 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  that  a  power  to  regulate  trade  does  not  involve  a 
power  to  tax  it,  from  the  distinction  made  in  tli^  original  controversv  with  Great 
Britain,  between  a  power  to  regulate  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  a  power  to 
tax  them.  A  power  to  regulate  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  empire  was 
confessedly  necesscuryy  and  %vas  admitted  to  lie,  as  far  as  that  was  the  case,  in  tbe 
British  Parliament ;  the  taxing  part  being  at  tlie  same  time  denied  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  asserted  to  be  necessarily  inherent  in  the  colonial  legislatursa,  as 
sufficient,  and  the  only  safe  depositories  of  the  taxing  power.  So  difficult  was 
it,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  the  distinction  in  practice,  that  tlie  ingredient  of 
revenue  was  occasionally  overlooked  or  disregarded  in  the  British  reguUtions, 
as  in  the  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the  colonies.  ALd  it  was 
fortunate  tliat  the  attempt  at  an  internal  and  direct  tax,  in  tlie  case  of  the  stamp 
act,  produced  a  radical  examination  of  the  subject  before  a  regulation  of  trade, 
with  a  view  to  revenue,  had  ^own  into  an  established  autliority.  One  thing  at 
lesst  is  certain  —  that  the  mam  and  admitted  object  of  the  parliamentary  n;gii- 
lations  of  trade  with  the  colonies  was  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  in 
Great  Britain. 

But  the  present  question  is  unconnected  with  the  former  relations  between 
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Chreat  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  were  of  a  peculiar,  a  complicated,  ani, 
in  seTeral  respects,  of  an  undefined  character.  It  is  a  simple  question,  under 
Ithe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether  **  the  power  to  regulate  trade 
with  foreign  nations,^  as  a  distinct  and  substantive  item  in  the  enumerated 
powers,  embraces  the  object  of  encouraging  by  duties,  restrictions,  and  prohi- 
bitions, the  manufactures  and  products  of  the  country.  And  the  affirmative 
must  be  inferred  from  the  following  considerations:  — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  **to  regulate  trade"  must  be  sought  in  the 
general  use  of  it ;  in  other  words,  in  the  objects  to  which  the  power  was 
senerally  understood  to  be  applicable  when  the  phrase  was  inserted  in  th^ 
Constitution. 

2.  The  power  has  been  understood  and  used,  by  all  conunercial  and  manu 
facturing  nations,  as  embracing  the  object  of  encouraging  manufactures.    It  is 
believed  that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named. 

3.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  whose  commercial 
vocabulary  is  the  parent  of  ours.  A  primary  object  of  her  commercial  regula- 
tions is  well  known  to  hava  been,  the  protection  and  encouragement  ot  her 
manufactures. 

4.  Such  was  understood  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the  power  by  the  states  most 
prepared  for  manufacturing  iudustiy,  whilst  retaining  the  power  over  their  foivi 
eign  trade. 

5.  Such  a  use  of  the  power  by  Congress  accords  with  the  intention  and 
expectation  of  the  states,  in  transferring  the  power  over  trade  from  themselves 
to  tlie  government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  emphatically  the  case  in  the 
Eastern,  the  more  manufacturing  members  of  the  confederacy.  Hear  the  Ian* 
guage  held  in  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts. 

By  Mr.  Dawes,  an  advocate  for  tlie  Constitution,  it  was  observed  —  ''Oof 
manufactures  are  another  great  subject  which  has  received  no  encouragement 
by  national  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  and  they  never  can  by  any  authority 
in  the  old  Confederation."  Ag^in  —  **  If  we  wish  to  encourage  our  own  manu« 
factures,  to  preserve  our  own  commerce,  to  raise  the  value  of  our  own  landfl| 
we  must  give  Congress  the  powers  in  question." 

By  Mr.  VVidgery,  an  opponent  —  ^  All  we  hear  is,  that  the  merchant  and  farm* 
er  will  flourish,  and  that  the  mechanic  and  tradesman  are  to  make  their  fortunes 
directly,  if  the  Constitution  goes  down." 

The  Convention  of  Massachusetts  was  the  only  one  in  New  England  whoee 
debates  have  been  preserved.*  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sentiment 
there  expressed  was  common  to  the  other  states  in  that  quarter,  more  es|>ecia]ly 
to  Coimecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  most  thickly-peopled  of  all  the  states,  and 
having,  of  course,  their  thoughts  most  turned  to  the  subject  of  mannfiicture& 
A  like  inference  may  be  confidently  applied  to  New  Jersey,  whose  deltutes  in 
Convention  have  not  been  preserved.  In  the  populous  and  manufacturing^  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  partial  account  only  of  the  debates  having  been  published, 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  what  passed  in  her  Convention  on  this  {Mint  But 
ample  evidence  may  be  found  elsewhere,  that  regulations  of  trade,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manu&ctures,  were  considered  as  within  the  powers  to  be 
S anted  to  the  new  Congress,  as  well  as  within  the  scope  of  the  national  |K>1icy. 
f  the  states  south  of  Pennsylvania,  the  only  two  in  whose  Conventions  the 
debates  have  been  preserved  are  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  ami  from  these 
no  adverse  inferences  can  be  drawn ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  that 
eitlier  of  the  two  states  farthest  south,  whose  debates  in  Convention,  if  preserved, 
liave  not  been  made  public,  viewed  the  encouragement  of  manuftictures  as  not 
within  the  general  power  over  trade  to  be  transferred  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  If  Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the  nation  —  a  policy 
without  example  in  any  other  nation,  and  not  within  the  reason  of  the  solitary 
one  in  our  own.  The  example  alluded  to  is  the  prohibition  of  a  tax  on  exportt, 
which  resulted  from  the  apparent  impossihitiry  of  raising,  in  that  mode,  a  reve- 
nue from  the  states,  proportioned  to  the  ability  to  pay  h  —  the  ability  of  some 

*  Ex  ^ept  a  portioa  of  the  Convention  of  Conneoticat.    8ae  voL  ii 
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being  derivf  d^  if  i  a  great  measure,  not  from  their  exports,  but  from  their  hAmnm^ 
from  their  frcish'a,  and  from  commerce  at  large,  in  sonoe  of  its  bruicbes  alto- 
gether ezterual  lo  the  United  States ;  the  profits  Ironi  all  which,  being  iDTitfihle 
and  intangible,  would  escape  a  tax  on  exports.  A  tax  on  imports,  ou  the  other 
band,  being  a  tax  on  consumption,  which  is  in  proportion  to  tlie  ability  of  the 
eonsumens  whencesoever  derived,  was  free  from  that  inequality. 

7.  If  revenue  be  tlie  sole  object  of  a  legitimate  impost,  and  the  eucourage- 
inent  of  domestic  articles  be  not  within  the  |K>wer  of  regulating  trade,  it  would 
ibilow  that  no  monopolizing  or  unequal  regulations  of  foreign  natious  could  be 
counteracted ;  that  neither  the  staple  articles  of  subsistence,  nor  the  eiisentiBl 
implements  for  the  public  safety,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  insured  or 
fostered  at  home,  by  regulations  of  commerce,  the  usual  and  most  Gonveiiient 
mode  of  providing  ibr  both ;  and  that  the  American  navigation,  though  the 
lource  of  naval  defence,  of  a  cheapening  competition  in  carrying  oiu-  valuable 
and  bulky  articles  to  market,  and  of  an  independent  carriage  of  them  during 
foreign  wars,  when  a  foreign  navigation  might  be  withdrawn,  must  be  at  ouce 
abandoned,  or  speedily  destroyed ;  it  being  evident  that  a  tonnage  duty,  in  tbr- 
eign  ports,' against  our  vessels,  and  an  exemption  from  such  a  duty  in  our  porta^ 
in  favor  of  foreign  vessels,  must  have  the  inevitable  efiect  of  bauishing  oun 
from  the  oceaiu 

To  assume  a  power  to  protect  our  navigation,  and  the  cultivation  and  fabrica- 
tion of  all  articles  requisite  for  the  public  safe^',  as  incident  to  the  war  power, 
would  be  a  more  latitudinary  construction  of  the  text  of  the  Constitiitioo,  thait 
to  cou;»ider  it  as  embniced  by  the  siKJcified  power  to  regulate  trade  —  a  power 
which  has  been  exercised  by  all  nations  for  those  purposes,  and  whicii  effects 
those  puffioses  with  less  of  interference  with  the  autliority  and  convenieucy  of 
the  states  than  uiight  result  from  internal  and  direct  modes  of  encouraging  the 
articles,  any  of  which  modes  would  be  autliorized,  as  tar  as  deemed  ^  iieceAaiy 
and  proper,"  by  considering  the  power  as  an  incidental  power. 

8.  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an  object  of  the'  power  to 
r^ulate  trade,  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  tlie  power  for  that  object,  iu  the 
first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  tlie  Constitution ;  when  among  the 
iiieml>ers  present  were  so  many  who  had  been  members  of  the  Fe«leral  Con- 
vention whirh  framed  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  state  Conventions  which 
ratified  it ;  each  of  these  classes  consisting  also  of  members  who  had  opposed, 
and  wlio  had  esfjoused,  the  Constitution  in  its  actual  fonn.  It  does  not  appear, 
frotti  the  plaited  proceedin«rs  of  Congress  on  that  occasion,  that  the  power  was 
denied  by  aiiy.of  them;  and  it  may  Tie  remarked  that  members  from  Virginia, 
in  particular,  as  well  of  the  anti-federal  as  the  federal  party,  —  the  names 
then  distinguishing  those  who  hud  opposed  and  tliose  who  had  approreil  the 
Constitution, — ilia  not  hesitate  to  propose  duties,  and  to  suggest  even  prohihi- 
tions  in  tavor  of  several  articles  of  her  productions.  By  one  a  duty  was  pro- 
posed on  mineral  coal,  in  favor  of  the  Virginia  coal-pits ;  by  another,  a  duty  on 
nemp  was  proposed,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  article ;  and  by  a  tiiird,  a 
prohibition  even  of  foreign  beef  was  suggested,  as  a  measure  of  sound  iiolicy. 

A  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  constitutional  power  to  protect  and  Ibs- 
ter  manufactures  by  regulations  of  trade,  —  an  evidence  tliat  ought  of  itself  to 
settle  the  question,  —  is  the  uniform  and  practical  sanction  given  to  the  power, 
by  the  general  government,  for  nearly  forty  years,  with  a  concurrence  or  acqui- 
escence of  ever}'  state  government  throughout  the  same  period,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  which  marked  the  period.  No  novel 
construction,  however  ingeniously  devised,  or  however  respectable  and  fiairiotic 
its  patrons,  can  withstand  the  weight  of  such  authorities,  or  the  unbroken  cur- 
rent of  so  prolonged  and  universal  a  practice.  And  well  it  is  tliat  tliis  cannot 
be  done  without  the  intervention  of  the  same  autliority  which  made  the  Con- 
stitution. If  it  could  be  so  done,  there  would  he  an  end  to  that  stabilit}'  in 
government,  and  in  laws,  which  is  essential  to  good  government  and  good  laws  — 
a  stability',  the  want  of  which  is  the  imputation  which  has  at  all  times  been 
levelled  against  republicanism,  with  most  efiect,  by  its  most  dexterous  adver- 
nriea. 

The  imputation  ought  never,  therefore,  to  be  coimtenaoced,  by  innoraiiiig 
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constructions,  without  any  plea  of  precipitancy,  or  a  paucity  of  the  con8tructi?e 
precedents  they  oppose ;  without  any  appeal  to  material  facts  newly  brought  to 
light ;  without  any  claim  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  original  evils  and  incon- 
veniences for  which  remedies  were  needed  —  the  very  best  keys  to  the  true 
object  and  meaning  of  all  laws  and  constitutions. 

And  may  it  not  be  fairly  left  to  the  unbiased  judgment  of  all  men  of  experi- 
ence and  of  intelligence,  to  decide,  which  is  most  to  be  relied  on  for  a  sound 
and  safe  test  of  the  meaning  of  a  constitution,  —  a  uniform  interpretation  by  all 
the  successive  authorities  under  it,  commencing  with  its  birth,  and  continued  for 
a  long  period,  through  the  varied  state  of  fiolitical  contests ;  or  the  opinion  of 
every  new  legislature,  heated  as  it  may  be  by  the  strife  of  parties  —  or  warped, 
as  often  happens,  by  the  eager ,  pursuit  of  some  favorite  object — or  carried 
away,  possibly,  by  the  powerful  eloquence  or  captivating  addresses  of  a  few 
popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  influenced  by  the  same  misleading 
causes  ?  If  the  latter  test  is  tu  prevail,  every  new  legislative  opinion  might 
make  a  new  constitution,  as  the  foot  of  every  new  chancellor  would  make  a 
new  standard  of  measure. 

It  is  seen,  with  no  little  suq)rise,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  in  a  highly- 
respectable  quarter,  and  at  length  reduced  to  a  resolution,  formally  proposed  in 
Congress,  to  substitute,  for  the  power  of  Congress  to  rebate  trade  so  as  lo 
encourage  manufactures,  a  power  in  the  several  states  to  So  so,  with  the  consent 
of  that  body  ;  and  this  expedient  is  derived  from  a  clause  in  the  10th  section  of 
article  1st  of  the  Constitution,  which  says,  "  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce 
of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  and  exports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject 
to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  clear  indications  in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention 
of  1787,  that  the  clause  was  intended  merely  to  provide  for  expenses  incurred 
by  particular  states,  in  their  inspection  laws,  and  in  such  improvements  as  they 
might  choose  to  make  in  their  liarbors  and  rivers,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
—  objects  to  which  .the  reserved  power  has  been  applied,  in  several  instances, 
at  the  request  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  —  how  r^uld  it  ever  be  imagined  that 
any  state  would  wish  to  tax  its  own  trade  for  the  encouragement  of  manufae- 
tures,  if  possessed  of  the  authority — or  could,  in  fkct,  do  so,  if  wishing  it? 

A  tax  on  im|>orts  would  be  a  tax  on  its  own  consumption ;  and  the  net  proceeds 
going,  according  to  the  clause,  not  into  its  own  treasury,  but  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  the  state  would  tax  itself  separately  for  the  equal  gain  of 
all  the  other  states ;  and  ns  far  as  the  manufactures,  so  encouraged,  might  suc- 
ceed in  ultimately  increasing  the  stock  in  market,  and  lowering  the  price  by 
competition,  this  advantage,  also,  procured  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  state,  would 
be  common  to  all  the  others. 

But  the  very  su^rgestion  of  such  an  expedient  to  any  state  would  have  an  air 
of  mockery,  when  \Ia  exptrienctd  impracticability  is  taken  into  view.  No  one, 
who  recollects  or  recurs  to  the  period  when  the  power  over  commerce  was  in 
the  individual  states,  and  separate  attempts  were  made  to  tax,  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate it,  need  be  told  that  the  attempts  were  not  only  abortive,  but,  by  demon- 
strating the  necessity  of  general  and  uniform  regulations,  gave  the  original 
ropulse  to  the  constitutional  reform  which  provided  for  such  regulations. 

To  refer  a  state,  therefore,  to  the  exercise  of  a  power,  as  reserved  to  her  by 
the  Constitution,  the  impossibility  of  exercising  which  was  an  inducement  to 
adopt  the  Constitution,  is,  of  all  remedial  devices,  the  last  that  ought  to  be 
brought  forward.  And  what  renders  it  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that,  as  the 
tax  on  commerce,  as  far  as  it  could  be  separately  collected,  instead  of  be1on<cing 
to  the  treasury  of  the  state,  as  previous  to  the  Constitution,  would  be  a  tribute 
to  the  United  States,  the  state  would  be  in  a  worse  condition,  after  the  adoption 
of  .lie  Constitution,  than  before,  in  reference  to  an  important  interest,  the  im- 
provement of  which  was  a  particular  object  in  adopting  the  Constitution. 

Were  Congress  to  make  the  proposed  declaration  of  consent  to  state  tarif&  in 
fii?or  of  state  manufiusturea,  and  the  permitted  attempts  did  not  defeat  them 
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■elves,  wiMi'  Wi.^d  he  the  flitualion  of  states  denying  thnr  foreign  soppGes 
through  tbe  ports  of  other  states  ?  It  Is  evident  that  tlwy  might  be  compelM 
ID  pay,  in  their  consumption  of  particular  articles  imported,  a  tax  for  the  con* 
BKMi  treasury,  not  common  to  all  the  states,  without  having  any  maoufseciire  or 
product  of  their  own,  to  partake  of  the  contemplated  benem. 

Of  the  impracticabilinr  of  separate  regulations  of  trade,  and  tbe  resulting 
necessity  of  general  regulations,  no  state  was  more  sensible  than  Virginia.  She 
was  accordingly  among  tbe  most  earnest  for  granting  to  Congress  a  power  ade- 
quate to  the  ot^ecL  On  more  occasions  thim  one,  in  the  proceedings  of  ber 
legislative  councils,  it  was  recited,  **  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  states  bad 
bMn  found,  on  trial,  to  require  ttniformiiy  in  their  commercial  regulations,  as  the 
•iify  effectual  policy  for  obtaining,  in  the  ports  of  foreign  nations,  a  stipulation  of 
privileges  reciprocal  to  those  enjoyed,  by  the  subjects  of  such  nations,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  Stiites;  for  preventing  animosities  which  cannot  foil  to  arise 
among  the  several  states  from  the  interference  of  partial  and  separate  regula- 
tions ;  and  for  deriving  from  commerce  such  aids  to  the  public  revenue  as  il 
ought  to  contribute,  &c. 

During  the  delays  and  discouragements  experienced  in  the  attempts  to  invest 
CongreHS  v^nth  the  necessary  powers,  tbe  state  of  Virginia  made  various  trials  of 
what  could  be  done  by  her  individual  laws.  She  ventured  on  duties  and  iD>- 
posts  as  a  source  of  revenue;  resolutions  were  passed,  at  one  time,  to  encourage 
and  protect  her  own  navigation  and  shi|>-building ;  and  in  consequence  of  com- 
plaints and  petitions  from  Norfolk,  Alexandria,  and  other  filaces,  against  tbe 
monopolizing  navigation  laws  of  Grreat  Britain,  particuUurlv  in  the  trade  hehettm 
Ae  United  Skttes  and  the  Briiisk  fVest  Indies^  she  deliberated,  with  a  purpose  eon- 
trolled  only  by  the  inefficacy  of  separate  measures,  on  the  experiment  of  forcing 
a  reciprocity  by  prohibitory  regulations  of  her  own. 

The  effect  of  her  separate  attempts  to  raise  revenue  by  duties  on  imports  sooo 
appeared  in  representations  from  her  merchants  that  the  commerce  of  the  stale 
was  banished  by  them  into  other  channels,  especially  of  Maryland,  where  im- 
ports were  less  burdened  than  in  Virginia. 

Such  a  tendency  of  separate  regulations  was,  indeed,  too  manifest  to  escape 
anticipution.  Among  the  projects  prompted  by  the  want  of^  a  foderal  authority 
over  conitnerce,  was  that  of  a  concert,  first  proposed  on  the  part  of  Mari'laoo, 
for  a  uniformity  of  regulations  between  the  two  states;  and  conimissionere 
were  ap|X)inted  for  that  purpose.  It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  tlie  con- 
currence of  Pennsylvania  was  as  necessary  to  Maryland  as  of  Maryland  to  Vir- 
f'lnia,  and  the  concurrence  of  Pennsylvania  was  accordingly  mvited.  Bat 
ennsylvunia  could  no  more  concur  without  New  York  than  Maryland  without 
Pennsylvania,  nor  New  York  without  the  concurrence  of  Boston,  &c. 

These  prifjects  were  8U|>er8eded,  for  the  moment,  by  that  of  the  Conventioo 
at  Anna[K)lis  in  1786,  and  forever  by  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1797, 
and  the  Constitution  which  was  the  fruit  of  it. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  NeckePs  work  on  the  finances  of  France  which 
affords  a  signal  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting,  in  contiguous  commu- 
nities, indirect  taxes,  when  not  the  same  in  all,  by  the  violent  means  resorted  to 
against  smuggling  from  one  to  another  of  them.  Previous  to  the  late  revolu- 
tionary war  in  that  country,  the  taxes  were  of  very  different  rotes  in  the  different 
provinces ;  fiarticularly  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was  high  in  the  interior  provinces 
and  low  in  the  maritime,  and  the  tax  on  tobacco,  which  was  very'  high  in  gen- 
eral, wliilHt  in  some  of  the  provinces  the  use  of  the  article  was  altogether  free. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  standing  army  of  patrols  against  smuggling  bad 
swollen  to  the  number  of  twenty-three  thousand ;  the  annual  arrest  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  engaged  in  smuggling,  to  five  thousand  five  htmdred  and 
fifty ;  and  the  number  annually  arretted  on  account  of  salt  and  tobacco  alone, 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred,  more  than  three  hundred  of  whom  were  con- 
signed to  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  galleys. 

May  it  not  be  regarded  as  among  the  providential  blessings  to  these  states, 
that  tiieir  geographical  relations,  multiplied  as  they  will  be  by  artificial  channele 
nf  intercourse,  give  such  additional  force  to  the  many  obligations  to  cherish  that 
umon  which  aJone  secures  their  peace,  their  eafoty,  and  tlKir  prosperity !  Apart 
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Mmii  the  more  obvious  and  awful  consequences  of  their  entire  separLtion  into 
idependent  sovereignties,  it  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  that,  divided 
^m  each  other  as  they  must  be  by  narrow  waters  and  territorial  lines  merely, 
M  fiicility  of  surreptitious  introductions  of  contraband  articles  would  defeat 
very  attempt  at  revenue,  in  the  easy  and  indirect  modes  of  impost  and  excise : 
0  that,  whilst  their  expenditures  would  be  necessarily  and  vastly  increased  by 
beir  new  sitimtiou,  they  would,  in  providing  for  them,  be  limited  to  direct  taxes 
a  land  or  other  property,  to  arbitrary  assessments  on  invisible  funds,  and  to  the 
dious  tax  on  persona 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  confined  myself^  in  what  has  been  said,  to  the 
onstitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  power  in  Congress  to  encourage  domes- 
10  products  by  regulations  of  commerce.  In  the  exercise  of  the  power,  they 
re  responsible  to  their  constituents,  whose  right  and  duty  it  is,  in  tliat  as  in  all 
(her  cases,  to  bring  their  measures  to  the  test  of  justice  and  of  tlie  general 
Dod.  With  great  esteem  and  cordial  respect, 

Jos.  C.  Cabell,  Esq.  JAMES   MADISON. 


LETTER   II. 

MoiiTPBLiER,  October  30, 182B. 

In  my  letter  of  September  18th,  I  stated  briefly  the  grounds  on  which  I  rested 
ay  opinion,  that  a  power  to  impose  duties  and  restrictions  on  imports,  with  a 
iew  to  encourage  domestic  productions,  was  constitutionally  lodged  in  Congress, 
n  the  observations  then  made  was  involved  the  opinion,  also,  that  the  power 
tms  properly  there  lodged.  As  this  last  opinion  necessarilv  implies  that  there 
ire  cases  in  which  this  power  may  be  usefully  exercised  by  Congress,  —  the 
nly  IxMiy  within  our  political  system  capable  of  exercising  it  with  eflfect,  —  you 
nay  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out  cases  of  that  description. 

I  will  premise  that  I  concur  in  the  opinion,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  individuals 
HJght  to  be  deemed  the  best  judges  of  the  best  application  of  their  industry  and 
esources. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  also,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  application 
nay,  with  more  safety,  be  lefl  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  individuals, 
ban  the  United  Slates. 

Finally,  I  shall  not  deny,  that,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  it  becomes  every  govem- 
nent  to  lean  rather  to  a  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  individuals,  than  to 
Dterpositions  controlling  the  free  exercise  of  it 

With  all  these  concessions,  I  think  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  there 
tre  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  now  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^  Let  us  alone," 
brmin<;  cases  which  call  for  the  interposition  of  the  competent  authority,  and 
vhich  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  generality  of  the  rule.  . 

1,  The  theory  of  *'Let  us  alone"  supposes  that  all  nations  concur  in  a  per- 
ect  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  Were  this  the  case,  they  would,  m  a 
»mmercial  view,  be  but  one  nation,  as  much  as  the  several  districts  composing 
I  particular  nation ;  and  the  theory  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  former  as  to 
he  latter.  But  this  golden  age  of  free  trade  has  not  yet  arrived ;  nor  is  there  a 
(ingle  nation  that  has  set  the  example.  No  nation  can,  indeed,  safely  do  so^ 
mtil  a  reciprocity,  at  least,  be  insured  to  it  Take,  for  a  proof,  the  familiar  case 
>f  the  navigation  employed  in  a  foreign  commerce.  If  a  nation,  adhering  to 
he  rule  of  never  interposing  a  countervailing  protection  of  its  vessels,  admits 
breij^u  vessels  into  its  ports  firee  of  duty,  whilst  its  own  vessels  are  subject  to  a 
luty  m  foreign  ports,  the  ruinous  effect  is  so  obvious,  that  the  warmest  advocate 
or  the  theory  in  question  must  shrink  from  a  univertal  application  of  it. 

A  nation  leaving  its  foreign  trade,  in  all  cases,  to  regulate  itself,  might  soon 
ind  it  regulated,  by  other  nations,  into  a  subserviency  to  a  foreign  interest  In 
be  interval  between  the  peace  of  1783  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Ilonstitution  of  the  United  States,  the  want  of  a  general  authority  to  regulate 
nde  is  known  to  have  had  this  consequence.  And  have  not  the  pretensions 
ind  policy  latterly  exhibited  by  Great  Britain  ^ven  warning  of  a  like  result 
Ttom  a  renunciatioii  of  all  countervailing  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
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HtBtsB?  Were  she  permitted,  by  coafemng  od  certain  portions  of  her  domua 
The  iwr.ie  of  coloniev,  to  open  from  these  n  trade  for  herself  to  fbreifu  countrw^ 
sad  to  exclude,  at  the  eaine  limo,  a  reciproi^l  trade  to  such  colonies,  by  foreign 
coutitriea,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  mooopoiy  need  not  be  traced.  Xt*  chw^ 
acterwill  be  placed  ]□  a  just  relief  by  suiiposin^  that  one  of  the  colonial  ialuidij 
instead  of  its  present  distance,  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Britain; 
or  that  one  of  the  islands  in  tliat  vicinity  should  receive  the  name  njid  be  re- 
carded  io  the  light  of  s  colony,  with  The  pecullsr  privileges  claimed  for  colonies. 
b  it  not  maiiifeat  that,  in  Ihla  case,  tiie  favored  idlniid  might  be  made  the  si^ 
ii>ediuni  of  the  commereial  intercourae  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  (lareDt 
country  thence  enjoy  every  essential  advantage,  as  to  the  terms  of  it,  which 
would  flow  from  an  vartrxprneid  trade  from  her  other  (lorts  with  other  nations? 
Fortunately,  the  Britiali  claims,  however  speciouBly  colored  or  adroitly  man- 
aged, were  repelled  at  the  commencement  of  our  commercial  career  as  an  inde- 
pendent people,  and  at  successive  epochs  under  the  existing  Constitution,  both 


lesislutive  discuseiona  and  in  iliplomatic  negotiations.  The  claims  y 
repelfed  on  ihe  Rolir!  ground  that  the  colonial  trade,  as  a  •n^HJid  monopoly, 
limited  to  the  intercourse  between  Ihe  parent  country  and  its  colonies, 
between  one  colony  and  another ;  tlie  whole  being,  strictly,  in  the  nature  of 


country,  whenever  it  opens  a  colonial  port  for  a  direct  trade  lo  a  foreign  country, 
departs,  itself,  from  the  principle  of  colonial  monopoly,  and  entitles  the  foreign 
country  to  the  same  reciprocity,  in  every  reaped,  as  iu  its  intercourse  with  any 
other  ports  of  the  nation. 

This  is  common  sense  and  common  right  It  is  still  more,  if  more  could  be 
required.  It  is  in  conformity  with  Ihe  established  usage  of  nil  nations,  other 
than  Great  Britain,  which  have  colonies.  Some  of  those  nations  ore  known  to 
ndhere  to  the  inono|ioly  of  their  coluninl  trade,  with  all  the  vigor  and  constancy 
which  cireumslances  ]>erinjt.  But  it  is  also  known  tliat,  whenever,  and  from 
whatever  cause,  it  has  been  found  necessary  or  expedient  to  open  their  colonial 
ports  to  a  forei),ti  trud<!,  the  rule  of  reciprocity  in  fiivor  uf  the  foreign  party  was 
not  refused,  nor,  as  is  believed,  a  right  to  refiise  it  pretended. 

It  caiinot  be  said  tliat  the  reciprocity  was  dictated  by  a  deficiency  in  the  ooin- 
Riercial  marine.  France,  at  least,  could  not  l>e,  in  ever^  instance,  governed  \ti 
that  consideration  ;  and  Holland  still  leas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  navigating  stat^ 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  have  rarely,  if  ever,  enforced  a  colonial  mo- 
nopoly. The  remark  is,  indeed,  ohvioiis,  that  the  shi)>pinp  liberated  from  the 
usual  conveyance  of  supplies  from  the  parent  countrj-  to  the  colonics  might  be 
employed,  in  the  new  channels  opened  for  them,  in  siipjilicB  lium  abroad. 

Rcciprocir- :— i—  -•-_  ■.  -_  .■_ 1_.  _..,_  .^  : 

dependent  o 

invarinlilc  policy',  which  w 

to  enforee  the  rule. 

%  The  theory  supposes,  moreover,  a  perpetual  peace  —  n  supposition,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  not  less  chimerical  than  a  universal  freedom  of  commerce. 

The  eflect  of  war,  among  the  commercial  end  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
world,  in  raising  ihe  wages  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  its  products,  wiili  a  like  etTect 
on  the  charges  of  freielit  and  insurance,  need  neitller  proof  nor  explanaiion.  In 
order  lo  determine,  therefore,  a  question  of  economy,  between  depending  on 
foreign  supplies  and  encouraging  domextl*;  substitutes,  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  probable  periods  of  war  with  the  proliable  periods  of  peace,  and  the 
cost  of  the  domestic  encouragement  in  time  of  peace  with  the  cost  added  lo 
fbr<<jgn  nniclos  in  time  of  war. 

During  the  last  century,  the  periods  of  war  and  peace  have  fteen  nearly  etjual. 
The  effect  of  a  stale  of  war  in  tuiring  ihe  price  of  imported  articles  cantiot  ba 
estimated  wiih  exactness.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  increased  price  of 
particular  articles  may  make  it  cheaper  to  manufacture  them  at  home. 

Taking,  for  Ihe  sake  of  illustralinn,  an  equality  in  the  ivo  periods,  nnd  the 
cost  of  an  imported  yanl  of  cloth  in  limo  of  war  to  be  nine  and  a  half  dollar^ 
■od  in  time  of  peace  to  be  seven  dollnra,  whilst  the  same  could  at  all  times  be 
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maDufkctured  at  hom^  for  eight  dollara,  it  is  evident  that  a  tariff  of  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  on  the  imported  yard  would  protect  the  home  manufacture  in 
time  of  peace,  and  avoid  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  impoeed  by  a  (state 
of  war. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  manufactures  which  could  not  support  themselves 
against  foreign  competition,  in  periods  of  peace,  would  spring  up  of  theniselven 
at  the  recurrence  of  war  prices.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that,  auart 
from  the  difficulty  of  great  and  sudden  changes  of  employment,  no  prudent 
capitalists  would  engage  in  expensive  establishments  of  any  sort,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  of  uncertain  duration,  with  a  certainty  of  having  them 
cru*»hed  by  the  return  of  peace. 

The  strictest  ecx>nomy,  therefore,  suggests,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
an  estimate,  in  every  ffiven  case,  of  war  and  peace,  periods  and  prices,  with 
inferences  therefrom  of  the  amount  of  a  tariff  which  might  be  afforded  during 
peace,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax  resulting  from  war ;  and  it  will  occur  at  once 
that  the  inferences  will  be  strengthened  by  adding,  to  the  supposition  of  wan 
wholly  foreign,  that  of  wars  in  which  our  own  country  might  be  a  party. 

3.  It  is  an  opinion  in  which  all  must  agree,  that  no  nation  ought  to  be  unne- 
cessarily dependent  on  others  for  the  munitions  of  public  defence,  or  for  the 
materials  essential  to  a  naval  force,  where  the  nation  has  a  maritime  frontier,  or 
a  foreign  commerce,  to  protect  To  this  class  of  exceptions  to  the  theory  may 
be  added  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  supply 
the  otlier  primary  wants  of  the  community.  The  time  has  l)een,  when  many  of 
these  were  derived  from  a  foreign  source,  and  some  of  them  might  relujise  into 
that  dependence,  were  the  encouragement  of  tlie  fabrication  of  them  at  home 
withdrawn.  But,  as  all  foreign  sources  must  he  liable  to  interruptions  too  in- 
convenient to  be  hazarded,  a  provident  policy  would  favor  an  internal  and 
independent  source,  as  a  reasonable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  consulting 
cheapness  alone. 

4.  There  are  cases  where  a  nation  may  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  prerequi- 
sites for  a  {mrticular  branch  of  manufactures,  that  this,  if  once  brought  into  ex- 
istence, would  sup{)ort  itself;  and  yet,  unless  aided,  in  its  nascent  and  infant 
state,  by  iiiiblic  encouragement  and  a  confidence  in  public  protection,  might 
remain,  if^  not  altogether,  for  a  long  time,  unattempted  without  success.  Is  not 
our  cotton  manufacture  a  fair  example  ?  However  favored  by  an  advantageous 
command  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  machinery  which  dispenses  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  proportion  with  manual  labor,  it  is  quite  probable  that,  without  the 
impulse  given  by  a  war  cutting  off  foreign  supplies,  and  the  patronage  of  an 
early  ttu-iff,  it  might  not  even  yet  have  established  itself;  and<pretty  certain  that 
it  would  be  far  short  of  the  prosperous  condition  which  enables  it  to  face,  in 
foreign  markets,  the  fabrics  of  a  nation  that  defies  all  other  competitors.  The 
number  must  be  small  that  would  now  pronounce  this  manufacturing  boon  not 
to  have  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  tariff  which  nursed  it  into  its  present 
maturity. 

5.  Should  it  happen,  as  has  been  suspected,  to  be  an  object,  though  not  of  a 
foreign  government  itself^  of  its  great  manufacturing  capitalists,  to  strangle  in 
the  cradle  the  infant  manufactures  of  an  extensive  customer,  or  an  anticipated 
rival,  it  would  surely,  in  such'a  case,  be  incuml>ent  on  the  suffering  party  so  fiur 
to  make  an  exception  to  the  ^  let  alone  ^  policy,  as  to  jmrry  the  evil  by  opiiosite 
regulations  of  its  foreign  commerce. 

6.  It  is  a  common  objection  to  the  public  encouragement  of  particular 
branches  of  industry,  that  it  calls  off  laborers  from  other  branches  found  to  be 
more  profitable ;  and  the  ol>jection  is  in  general  a  weighty  one.  But  it  loses 
that  character  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of  the  encouragement  in  attracting 
skilful  laborers  from  abroad.  Something  of  this  sort  has  already  taken  place 
among  ourselves,  and  much  more  of  it  is  in  prospect ;  and,  as  far  as  it  has . 
taken  or  may  take  place,  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  policy  in 
question. 

The  history  of  manufactures  in  Or»at  Britain,  the  greatest  manufiicturing 
nation  in  tlie  world,  informs  us  that  the  woollen  branch  —  till  of  late  ber  great- 
est branch  —  owed  both  its  original  and  subsequent  growths  to  perseei*tBd 
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eiilMrroin  UieNetberlanda;  and  that  ber  silk  nnnufiteturM — now  ■  flooria^ 
ing  and  favurite  luwicb —  wera  not  leM  indebted  to  emignols  Sjiag  from  dia 
fMraecuiing  edicts  of  Fnuic«.—JnAr*on'f  Mitery  0/°  CsMMuns. 

It  ep)>eers,  indeed,  rram  the  freiieral  histoiy  at  manufiictiiriDg  induKry,  tbrt 
tlie  prompt  nod  BUCCsaBriil  introduction  of  it  into  new  HituatioDB  lias  been  tba 


ibe  prompt  RJ 

nault  of  einigralioD  from  countries  in  wbicL  tnaiiufectures  had  gradually  grown 
up  to  a  prosperous  state;  as  into  Italy  on  the  fall  of  ttie  Greek  empire  ;  Trom  Iialj 
into  Spuin  aiid  FlBndera,  on  tbe  Iobb  ofliberty  in  Florence  and  other  citie* ;  and 
fix>m  FluidetB  and  France  into  EngUn(I,as  above  noticed.  —  FhrnUm't  Canada 


In  tbe  selection  of  cases  here  tnade  as  exceptions  to  tbe  "  let  alone"  tbeorj, 
tMne  bave  been  included  nbich  were  deemed  coutrovertible.  And  if  1  bstre 
viewed  tliern,  or  a  port  of  them  only,  in  their  true  liglit,  they^how,  what  was  to 
be  showii,  tiiat  tbe  power  granted  to  Congreas  to  encourage  domestic  products, 
by  regulations  of  foreign  trade,  was  properly  granted,  inasmuch  KB  the  power 
is,  in  efluct,  confined  to  that  body,  and  may,  when  exercised  with  a  aouod  legis- 
lative discretion,  provide  the  better  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  oatiott. 
With  greu  esteem  and  regard, 

Jos.  C.  Cabku^  Esq.  JAMES  MADISON. 


BANKS. 
LETTER  FROM  J.  MADISON  TO  CHAS.  J.  INGERSOLL, 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  "BILIS  OF  CREDIT ;" 

Dated  MoNTriLisn,  Fttrvaiy  22,  I83I. 

Dbak  Sir:  1  bave  received  your  letter  of  January  21,  asking  — 

1.  h  there  any  ttalt  poief  lo  make  bank*  9 

i.  b  Ihe  federal  power,  a»  hat  been  extrdted,  or  at  pnpotat  lo  be  exemttd,  iy 
Pretidenl  Jackson,  prtferiAlt  ? 

The  evil  which  produced  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  woh  the  practice  of  the  states  in  making  bills  of  credit,  and,  in 
some  inniances,  appraised  property,  a  "legal  tender."  If  the  notes  of  stale 
banks,  therefore,  whetlier  chartered  or  unchartered,  be  made  a  legal  tender,  they 
■re  prohibited:  if  not  made  a  legal  tender,  they  do  not  fall  wi&in  the  prohib- 
itory clause.  The  number  of  the  Federalist  referred  lo  was  written  with  that 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  this,  with  probably  other  contemporary  expoution^ 
and  tite  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  states  in  creating  and  permitting  banksi 
without  mHking  their  notes  a  legal  tender,  would  seem  to  be  a  bar  to  the  ques- 
tion, if  it  were  not  inenpedient  now  to  nftitate  lu 

A  virtual  and  incidental  enforcement  of  the  depreciated  notes  of  tbe  suie 
hanks,  by  il..>ircrow(lingnut  asound  medium,  though  a  great  evil,  was  notfora- 
•een ;  Kid,  if  it  had  been  apprehended,  it  is  queslitmable  whether  tbe  Constiro- 

n  of  tlie  United  States,  (which  liad  many  obstacles  (o  encounter,)  would  have 


by  tbe  public  authority. 

On  tFie  other  mieiilion,  I  readily  decidft  itgaimt  the  project  recommended  by 
tbe  President  Reasons,  more  (ban  siiSiCieiit,  appear  to  have  been  prervnted  to 
the  public  in  the  reviews,and  otlier  comments,  which  it  has  called  fonlt.  Bow 
ftr  k  him  for  it  may  hsve  b»ea  uken  fioat  Mr.  iefSBooa,  I  know  aoL    Hn 


kiiidr«d  ideu  of  ibe  latter  may  be  aMn  in  hia  Blemoin,  &«,  rat  ir.  pp.  lOfl; 
a07,  936;*  and  hia  view  of  the  nale  baoka,  roU  iv.  pp.  190,  3aa 

There  are  aundry  statutea  io  Yir^aia,  prohilnUiig  (he  circulatioD  of  noleai 
ptyable  to  bearer,  wbethec  iaaued  b;  individuals,  or  unchartered  baaka. 

JAMES  MADISON. 


IDEAS  Ctf*  MR.  JEFFERSON  ON  BANKS; 


[■XTEACT.] 

The  bill  r<^  eaiablidiiag  a  natioiMl  bank,  in  1791,  undertakea^  among  other 

1.  To  form  the  aubecribera  into  a  corporation. 

3.  To  enable  iheoa,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  receire  grants  of  lands ; 
and,  ao  tiir,  is  agaioat  Ibe  laws  of  morinunn.  f 

3.  To  make  alien  subacribera  capable  of  holding  landa;  and,  ho  fkr,  is  againat 
the  laws  of  alittu^t, 

4.  To  transmii  these  lands,  on  the  death  of  a  proprietor,  to  a  certain  line  of 
successors;  and,  so  &t,  chan^  the  course  afdeit^titt. 

5.  To  put  ilie  lands  out  or  the  reach  of  forfUcure,  or  escheat ;  and,  so  far,  is 
againal  llie  laws  a(  forfeiltm  and  ucheaL 

6.  To  transmit  personal  chattels  to  aucceeson,  in  a  certain  line ;  and,  so  far, 
is  against  the  laws  of  ifMributian. 

7.  To  give  them  the  sole  and  exchtsive  rigtit  of  tanking,  under  the  national 
authority ;  anil,  ao  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  monopoly. 

8.  To  communicate  to  them  a  power  to  make  laws,  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  states ;  for  so  they  must  be  construed,  to  protect  the  institution  from  the 
control  of  the  slate  legisiaturesj  and  bo,  probably,  they  will  be  construed. 

I  coiiBider  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution  as  laid  on  this  ground  —  that  oU 
poieerw  not  deUgaUd  io  tkt  VitHed  SlaUt,  by  the  Coiwtitution,  nor  prohtbHed  bytito 
the  $iola,  nrt  ratrved  to  the  stata,  or  to  the  people,  (12tb  amend.)  To  take  a  sin- 
gle  step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specially  drawn  around  the  powera  of 
Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  any  dednition. 

^  The  incorporauon  of  a'banlc,  and  the  powers  asauFned  by  this  bill,  hnve  not, 
m  my  opinion,  been  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  tjoostitulion. 

*  Extract  front  Frtaidml  Jaditon'i  Matagt  of  Dteembtr  7,  lU.'iO.  —  "It  becomes 
ua  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  Dot  pmiible  to  lecare  the  advantages  sifaTdcd  by  the 
t  Innk,   thraugh  the    agency  of  a   bank  of  the    United   State  ' 

■       lies  and  f "  '-     '   '  "-         -*-  '  -    '     " 


ciples  and  strnctare,  ns  to  obviale  ecnulidiJumal  and  other  objections, 

jht  practicable    to  orgsniie   sucta   a  bank,  with  the  Decenary   officer*, 

a  bisnch  of  the  tieaaniy  department,  based  on  the  public  bdiI  indiTidoal  deposits, 


without  power  to  make  loans  or  parchase  property,  which  ihill  remit  the  tunia  of  the 
gavemmenl,  and  the  eipeaiei  of  which  maybe  paid,  if  thougbt  advisable,  by  allowing 
Its  officer!  to  aell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individoals,  at  s  moderate  preminru 
Not  being  a  corporate  body,  having  no  itockholders,  debtors,  or  property,  and  but  few 
officers,  it  would  not  be  obnoiioiu  to  the  caiutilutianai  a^ectiaia  which  are  urg^ed 
■gainit  the  present  bank  ;  and  having  no  meaoi  to  opeiale  oa  the  hopes,  fears,  or  in. 
teresls,  of  large  maasea  of  the  community,  it  wonid  be  ahorn  of  the  inSuence  whieh 
makea  that  bank  formidable.  The  stales  would  be  strengthened  by  having  in  their 
baada  the  means  of  fiimishing  the  local  paper  Currency  throogh  their  own  banks, 
while  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  though  inning  no  paper,  would  cheek  tiie  inasa 
of  the  state  banks,  by  taking  their  notes  in  depoiit,  and  fbi  exchange,  only  so  long  ss 
tiiey  continue  to  be  redeemed  with  specie." 


fh  the  Constitution  controls  the  laws  of  mortmain  so  fhi  as  to  permit  Con- 
to  hold  lands  for  certain  pnrpoaes,  yet  not  so  ftr  as  to  permit  tham  tu 
aonmimioats  a  nmilar  ri^t  to  othai  euporate  bodies. 
TOL.  IV.  77 
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I.  T%eif  an  ml  among  Me  poatn  tpteialb/  tmrnvidtd.    Ar  Ooe  arc,  — 

I.  A  power  to  bw  Uect*  for  the  purpose  of  pajiag  tlio  debt*  of  th«  Udim^ 
gtktea.  But  do  dcM  ii  paid  by  tlii«  bill,  nor  anr  tax  laid.  Were  it  a  bill  u 
raiae  monej,  iu  organization  in  the  Senate  would  coadema  it  by  the  Cotuli> 

i  To  "  borrow  money."  But  this  bill  neither  borrows  money  n<M-  insures 
the  ixnTOwine  of  it  The  prnprietora  of  the  bank  wilt  tw  juR  aa  free  as  any 
other  money-holders  lo  lend,  or  not  to  lend,  their  money  to  the  public  The 
operation  proi>oHed  in  the  bill,  firBl  to  lend  tJiem  two  millioDaj  and  then  borrow 
them  back  agaio,  cannot  chanue  the  nature  of  the  latter  act,  which  will  still  ba 
a  payment,  and  not  a  loan,  call  it  by  whnt  name  you  please. 

3.  "To  regulate  commerce  with  foreini  natiooa,  and  among  (be  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tritiea."  To  erect  a  benk,  and  to  reflate  commerce,  are  very 
difliireDt  nets.  He  who  erei^ls  a  bank  create?  a  subject  of  commerce  in  its  billi; 
•o  does  he  who  makes  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  digi  a  dollar  out  of  the  minea:  j%t 
neither  of  these  persons  regulHtes  commerce  thereby.  To  moke  a  thing  which 
rnay  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  lo  pre»cribe  regulations  for  buying  and  sellins. 
Besides,  if  this  were  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,  it  would 
be  void,  as  extending  as  much  to  ibe  iniemal  commerce  of  every  state,  aa  to  in 
external.  For  (he  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  doea  nol  ex- 
tend to  the  internal  regulation  of  the  commerce  of  a  state,  Ithat  is  to  say,  of  the 
commerce  between  citizen  and  citizen,)  which  remains  exclusively  with  its  own 
legislature ;  but  lo  its  external  coumterce  only,  that  is  to  say,  its  commerce  with 
■mother  state,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  witii  tiie  Indian  tribes.  Accordingly, 
the  hill  does  not  [iropose  the  measure  as  a  "regulation  of  trade,"  but  as  "  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  advantage  to  trade." 

Still  less  are  these  jiowers  covered  by  any  other  of  the  special  enuiuerationt, 

II.  Abr  art  theg  tdUaa  tHher  of  Ihe  gawrid  pkratet,  tehUJi  art  Iht  tun  folimp- 

I.  "  To  lay  taxes  to  proviile  for  the  general  welfaio  of  the  United  Stales ;" 
that  isloney,  "to  lay  taxesybr  fA<  purpon  of  providing  forihe  general  wellure;" 
for  the  laying  of  tuxes  is  the  jxicrr,  and  the  general  welfare  the  purpo*t  for 
wllicll  tlie  povver  is  to  be  exercised.  Congress  are  nut  10  lay  Inxex  ad  libilVMt 
for  an^  parpoit  ikt})  pkasi ;  but  only  Utpay  tht  dtiilt,  or  pnmidt  for  Ute  ted/an,  of 
tlu  Union.  Jn  like  manner,  they  nre  not  (o  do  any  thing  (Aty  pUait,  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare,  but  only  lo  Utg  taxa  for  llial  purpose.  To  consider  tlie 
latter  phrase,  not  ns  deHcrit>irig  the  purirase  of  the  first,  but  as  giving  a  dit^linct 
and  iiidc|>endcnt  power  to  do  niiy  act  they  pleai»  whicli  might  be  for  the  good 
of  lite  Union,  would  render  all  llie  preceding  and  subsequent  en uine rations  of 
power  completely  useless.  It  would  reduce  the  whole  iosirument  to  a  single 
phrase  —  that  of  iiislituting  a  Congress  iviih  jiower  lo  do  whatever  would  ite  lor 
the  good  of  the  Ujiited  Slates ;  and,  as  they  would  be  The  sole  jiidgei>  of  the 
good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a  power  to  do  wlialever  evil  they  pleased.  It  is 
an  established  nileof  constniciion,  wlierea  phnisc  will  bear  either  of  two  mean- 
ings, to  give  it  tliat  which  will  allow  sonic  iiicaiiing  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
inslrutnent,  and  not  ihul  wliicli  will  render  all  the  others  useless.  Ccrtsiidy  no 
such  universal  jraiver  was  meant  lo  be  given  them.  It  was  intended  lo  lace 
ihem  up  straitly  within  the  enumerated  powers,  and  those  without  which,  as 
means,  these  powers  could  nol  l>e  carried  into  efiect.  Il  is  known  thai  tlic  veiy 
|ii>\ver  now  proposed,  aa  a  menni,  was  rejected  □*  en  end  by  the  Convfnliim  tritdi 
formfd  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  was  nisde  lo  Ihem,  to  autliorixe  Con- 
Kress  to  open  cnnals,  and  an  amendatory  one  to  empower  them  to  inconwrate. 
Bui  the  whole  wasrejccicd;  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  objection  urged  in  debale 
was,  thai  they  itien  would  have  a  power  to  erect  o  bank,  which  would  render 
great  cities,  where  there  were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on  thai  subject,  adverse 
to  the  rece|)lion  of  the  Constitution. 

%  The  second  gcnend  phntsi!  is,  "  to  make  all  laws  fuatiory  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  cxcculion  the  cnumernleil  powers."  But  they  cau  sU  be  carried 
into  execution  wiihoin  a  bank.  A  tiank,  therefore,  is  not  neceMai3r>  and  conse- 
quently nol  authorized  by  this  phrase. 

It  ba*  been  luueh  urged  that  a  bank  will  give  great  fiw^lity  or  coiiToiiieiMs  is 
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tne  collection  of  taxes.  Suppoee  this  were  true ;  yet  the  Constitution  allovrft 
only  the  means  which  are  **  necessary,"  not  those  which  are  merely  *^  conve- 
nient," for  efl^cting  the  enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction 
be  allowed  to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go  to 
every  one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  may  not  torture  into  a  conveni- 
ence, in  some  toay  or  other,  to  some  one  of  so  long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It 
would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  powers,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase, 
as  before  observed.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  Constitution  restrained  them  to 
the  necessary  means ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means  without  which  the  grant  of 
the  power  would  be  nugatory. 

Perhaps  bank  bills  may  be  a  more  eonvenieni  vehicle  than  treasury  orders. 
But  a  httle  difference  in  the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  neces- 
sity which  the  Constitution  msuses  the  ground  for  assuming  any  non-enumenited 
power. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  the  Constitution  intended  that,  for  a  shade  or  two  of 
convenience,  more  or  less,  Congress  should  be  authorized  to  break  down  the  most 
ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  several  states,  such  as  those  a^inst  mort- 
main, the  laws  of  alienage,  the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws 
of  escheat  and  forfeiture,  and  the  laws  of  monopoly  ? 

Nothing  but  a  necessity  invincible  by  any  other  means,  can  justify  such  a 
prostration  of  laws,  which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  juris- 
urudence.  Will  Congress  be  too  strait-laced  to  carry  the  Constitution  into 
honest  effect,  unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation  laws  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, for  the  slightest  convenience  to  theirs  ? 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided  by  the  Constitution  to 
protect,  af^ainst  the  invasions  of  the  legislature,  1.  The  rights  of  the  executive ; 
3.  0/ the  jvuiieiary ;  3,  Of  the  states  and  state  legislatures.  The  present  is  the 
case  of  a  right  remaining  exclusively  with  the  states,  and  is,  consec^uently,  one 
of  those  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be  placed  under  his  protection. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that,  unless  the  President's  mind,  on  a  view  of 
every  thing  which  is  urged  for  and  against  this  bill,  is  tolerably  clear  that  it  is 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  if  the  pro  and  the  con  hang  so  even  as  to  bal- 
ance his  iudemeut,  a  just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would 
naturally  oecide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases 
where  they  are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  placed  a  check  in  the  negative  of  the  PresidenL    Fdnruary  15,  179L 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


NOTES  — ON  BANKS. 

March  11, 1796.  When  the  bank  bill  was  under  discussion,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Judge  Wilson  came  in,  and  was  standing  by  Baldwin.  Bald- 
win reminded  him  of  the  following  fact,  which  passed  in  ^^  the  grand  Convention^* 
Among  the  enumerated  powers  given  to  Congress,  was  one  to  erect  corpora- 
tions. It  was,  on  debate,  struck  out.  Sevenu  particular  powers  were  then 
proposed.  Among  others,  Robert  Morris  proposed  to  give  Congress  a  power  to 
establish  a  national  bank.  Gouvemeur  Moms  opposed  it,  observing  that  it  was 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Constitution  they  were  framing  could  ever  be 
passed  at  all  by  the  people  of  America ;  that,  to  give  it  its  best  cihance,  however, 
they  should  make  it  as  palatable  as  possible,  and  put  nothing  into  it,  not  very 
essential,  which  might  raise  up  enemies;  that  his  colleague  (Robert  Morris) 
well  knew  that  "a  Imnk"  was  in  their  slate  (Pennsylvania)  the  very  watch wora 
of  party ;  that  a  bank  had  been  the  great  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
parties  of  the  state  from  the  establishment  of  their  Constitution ;  having  been 
erected,  put  down,  erected  again,  as  either  party  firepondentted  ;  that,  therefore, 
to  insert  this  power  would  instantly  enlist  against  the  whole  instrument  the 
tfliole  of  the  anti-bank  party  in  Pennsylvania.    Whereupon  it  was  rejected,  at 
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w««  ever;  otbar  apeouJ  power,  exoepi  thai  of  gmo;  copyrigtili  to  waAtutm,  msA 
patent*  to  inventora ;  fbe  fenenl  power  of  iaeorporuina  being  whinled  dam 
ta  tbia  ahrod.    Wilwa  agreed  to  the  &eL — J^fintn't  JUnwn. 


LETTER  OF   MR.  HADISON  TO  MR.   STEVENSON, 

Datkp  37tb  NoTKnKa,  1880^ 

IIXAMINING  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THK  CLAUSE  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION "  TO  PAY  THE  DEBTS,  AND  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  COMMON 
DEFENCE,  fcc." 

[SXTRACT.] 

A  tpecial  prorision,  aays  Mr.  Madison,  could  not  ban  been  neceenry  for  tho 
deib  of  the  new  Congreee;  for  a  power  lo  proride  money,  and  a  power  lo  per- 
fbrni  ceruin  acts,  of  which  money  is  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  means,  mu>^ 
of  coune,  carry  with  them  a  power  to  pny  the  expense  of  peribrming  the  acta, 
ffor  was  any  rpecial  provinon  for  dehta  pro[Kioed  till  the  case  of  tne  rerotii- 
tionary  debts  wsh  broug-ht  into  view;  and  it  ia  a  fair  preaumption,  fh>m  iba 
eourae  of  the  varied  propoaitiona  which  have  been  noticed,  that  but  for  the  old 
dehtB,  and  their  arsociaiion  with  the  terma  "  common  (tefence  and  seneral  wel 
ftre,"  the  clause  would  have  remained,  as  reported  in  the  firet  draft  of  a  consti- 
lution,  exprening,  eenerail;,  "a  power  in  Conpcsa  to  la;  and  collect  taxe^ 
duties,  impoitB,  and  excises,"  without  any  addition  of  the  phrase  "  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welftre."  With  thia  nddition,  indeed,  tbe 
Innguage  of  the  clause  being-  m  conformity  with  tbat  of  the  clause  in  the  Ani- 
cles  of  Confederation,  it  would  be  qualified,  as  in  those  Articles,  by  the  specifi- 
cation of  powers  subjoined  to  it.  Itut  there  is  sufRcieitt  reason  to  suppose  that 
tbe  terms  In  question  wouli]  riot  have  !>cen  introduced,  but  for  the  introduction 
of  tbe  old  debts,  with  which  they  happened  to  stand  in  a  familiar,  tbough 
inoperative,  relation.  Thus  introduced,  however,  they  pass,  undislurbed, 
through  the  siibsequenl  stages  of  the  Constitution. 

If  it  be  asked  wliy  the  terms  "common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  if  not 
meant  to  convey  the  comprehensive  power  which,  tnlien  literally,  they  expren, 
were  not  qualified  and  explained  by  some  reference  to  the  particular  power 
subjoined,  the  answer  is  at  hand  — tbat,  although  it  might  easily  have  been 
done,  and  ex[)erieiice  shows  it  mi;.'ht  be  well  if  il  had  tieen  done,  yet  the  omia- 
sion  is  accounted  for  by  an  inattention  to  the  phraseology,  occasioned,  doiibtlcM, 
by  the  identity  with  the  harmless  character  attached  to  it  in  tlie  instrumeut  ftom 
which  il  was  borrowed. 

But  may  it  not  be  aaked,  with  infinitely  more  propriety,  and  witliout  tbe 
poatribility  of  a  eatislactoiy  answer,  why,  if  tbe  terms  were  meant  to  embrace 
not  only  all  the  powers  particularly  exprested,  but  the  indefinite  power  whidi 
baa  been  claimed  under  them,  tbe  intention  was  not  so  declared;  why,  on  thu 
8Up]Kisilion,  so  much  critical  labor  was  employed  in  enumerating  tbe  particular 
powers,  and  in  defining  and  limiting  their  extent  ? 

The  variations  and  vicis^tudes  in  tbe  modification  of  the  clause  in  which  the 
terms  "  common  defence  and  general  wellai?"  appear,  are  remarkable,  and  to 
be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  iiecea- 
sity  or  the  form  of  a  constitutional  provision  for  the  debts  of  the  revolution; 
some  of  the  members  apprehending  improper  clnims  for  loaees,  by  depreciated 
bill»  of  credit ;  othera,  an  evasion  of  proper  claims,  if  not  positively  brougfal 
within  the  authorized  functions  of  the  new  government;  and  othera,  ngai^ 
considering  tbe  pest  debts  13^  the  United  States  aa  aufficiently  securest  by  the 
principle  that  no  cbanse  in  the  government  could  chanoe  the  obligntions  tS 
tbo  nation.  Besidea  the  indkatioiw  in  (he  Journal,  the  biaiory  of'  Vat  period 
nnctiona  thia  explanatioiL 


Biit  it  18  to  be  emphatically  remariDed,  that,  in  the  muhhude  of  motioiH^ 
propositions,  and  amendments,  there  is  not  a  single  one  faaving  reference  to  the 
terms  **  common  defence  and  general  wel&re,"  unless  we  were  so  to  understand 
the  proposition  containing  them,  made  on  August  S5th,  which  was  disagreed  to 
by  all  the  states  except  one. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  these  terms,  copied 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  were  regaraed  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old 
instrument,  merely  as  general  terms,  explained  and  limited  by  the  subjoined 
specifications,  and  therefore  requiring  no  critical  attention  or  studied  precaution. 

If  the  practice  of  the  revolutionary  Congress  be  pleaded  in  opposition  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  plea  is  met  by  the  notoriety,  that,  on  several  accounts,  the 
practice  of  that  body  is  not  the  expositor  of  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation." 
These  Articles  were  not  in  force  till  they  were  finally  ratified  by  Maryland  in 
1781.  Prior  to  that  event,  the  power  of  Congress  was  measured  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  war,  and  derived  its  sanction  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  states. 
After  that  event,  habit,  and  a  continued  expediency,  amounting  often  to  a  real  or 
apparent  necessity,  prolonged  the  exercise  of  an  undefined  authority,  which  was 
tne  more  readily  overlooked,  as  the  members  of  the  body  held  their  seats  during 
pleasure ;  as  its  acts,  particularly  after  the  failure  of  the  bills  of  credit,  depended, 
for  their  efficacy,  on  the  will  of  the  state ;  and  as  its  general  impotency  became 
manifest.  Examples  of  departure  from  the  prescribed  rule  are  too  well  known 
to  require  proof  The  case  of  the  old  Bank  of  North  America  misht  be  cited  as 
a  memorable  one.  The  incorporating  ordinance  grew  out  ol  the  inferred 
necessity  of  such  an  institution  to  carry  on  the  war,  by  aiding  tiie  finances,  which 
were  starving  under  the  neelect  or  inability  of  the  states  to  furnish  the  assessed 
Quotas.  Congress  was  at  tne  time  so  much  aware  of  the  deficient  authority,' 
Uiat  they  recommended  it  to  the  state  lefpsktures  to  pass  laws  giving  due 
effect  to  the  ordinance,  whieh  was  done  1^  Peimsylvania  and  seveiml  other 
states. 

Mr.  Wilson,  jusUy  distinguished  for  his  intellectual  powers,  being  deeplv 
impressed  witii  the  importance  of  a  bank  at  such  a  cnsis,  puhliidied  a  suiafi 
pamphlet,  entitied  *^  Considerations  on  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  ib  which 
ne  endeavored  to  derive  the  power  firom  the  nature  of  the  Union,  in  which  the 
colonies  were  declared  and  became  independent  states,  and  also  from  the  tenor 
of  the  <*  Articles  of  Confederation  "  themselves.  But  what  is  particulariy  worthy 
of  notice  is,  that,  with  all  his  anxious  search  in  those  Articles  for  sueh  a  power, 
he  never  glanced  at  the  terms  **  common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  as  a 
source  of  it  He  rather  chose  to  rest  the  claim  on  a  recital  in  the  text^^that, 
for  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  geneial  interests  of  the  UnitecTStales, 
delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  noeet  in  Congress,"  which,  he  said, 
implied  that  the  Unit^  States  had  general  rights,  general  powers,  and  general 
obligations,  not  derived  from  any  particular  state,  nor  from  all  the  particular 
states,  taken  separately,  but  **  resulting  from  the  Union  of  the  whole ; "  these 
general  powers  not  being  controlled  by  the  article  declaring  that  each  state 
retauied  all  powers  not  granted  by  the  Articles,  because  *^the  individual  states 
never  possessed,  and  could  not  retain,  a  general  power  over  the  others." 

The  authority  and  argument  here  resorted  to,  if  proving  the  ingenuity  and 
patriotic  anxiety  of  the  author,  on  one  hand,  show  sufficientiy,.  on  the  other, 
that  the  term  *^  common  defence  and  general  welfiure "  could  not,  according  to 
Uie  known  acceptation  of  them,  avail  his  object  • 

That  the  terms  in  question  were  not  suspected,  in  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution,  of  any  such  meaning  as  has  been  ooostruotively  applied 
!o  t^Brn,  may  be  pronounced  with  entire  conndeace ;  for  it  exceeds  the  possibil- 
ty  of  belief  that  the  known  advocates,  in  the  Convention^  for  a  jealoiu  grant 
And  cautious  definition  of  fe^ral  powers,  should  have  silentiy  permitted  the 
introduction  of  words  or  phrases  in  a  sense  rendering  firuitiess  the  isstrictione 
and  definitions  elaborated  by  them. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  immeasurable  difterence  between  the  Constitu- 
tion, limited  in  its  iK>wers  to  the  enumerated  objects,  and  expended  as  it  would 
be  by  the  import  claimed  for  the  phraseology  m  questiim.  The  diflSnrenoe  is 
equivalent  to  two  constitutions,  or  characters  e«eDtially  oontnaied  witk  — ^ 
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other  J  the  one  powMting  powera  confined  to  certain  apecified  casea,  the  other 
exteoiled  to  all  caaei  WDataoerer.  For  what  ia  the  caae  that  would  not  b« 
einbraced  bj  a  geneist  power  to  niae  money,  a  power  to  provide  Ibr  the  geoenl 
welbjTB,  BDd  «  power  to  prfaa  ell  Uwb  neceatiary  and  proper  to  con;  these 
powera  into  execution  —  all  aucli  proviBioDs  and  lawa  auperaedinif,  at  the  aame 
time,  all  local  lawa  and  conttitutiooa  at  variance  with  (bem  P  Can  lew  be  aniiL 
with  the  evideuce  before  ub  furaiabed  by  tbe  Journal  of  the  ConTention  itaeli, 
than  tlial  it  id  impoaaible  tliat  auch  a  conMitutiofl  aa  tbe  latter  would  have  been 
recommended  lo  the  atatea  by  all  tbe  members  of  that  body  whose  names  were 
■ubacribed  to  the  inBtniment  ? 

Paasiog  from  iliia  view  of  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  "common  defence 
and  ^neral  welfare  "  were  used  hy  the  framers  of  the  Canslitution,  let  ua  look 
for  tltat  in  whicb  they  must  have  been  underaiood  by  tbe  convemiotia,  or  ralber 
by  the  people,  who,  through  their  conveniiomi,  accepted  aud  rstiBed  iL  And 
here  Ibe  evidence  is,  if  poa«ible,  atill  more  irreHiitible,  ihat  tbe  terms  could  uu 
have  been  regarded  as  giving  a  scope  to  feileral  legiBletion  inhoiiely  more  objeo 


ipprehended  from  thera. 

Witliout  recurring  to  the  published  debates  of  those  conventions,  which,  as 
far  as  Ihey  can  be  relied  on  tor  accuracy,  would,  it  is  believed,  not  impair  the 
evidence  fiiraislied  by  their  recorded  proceediugs,  it  will  aiiffice  to  consult 
tbe  list  of  amendmenta  proponed  by  auch  of  the  convenliotis  as  considered  ibe 
powers  granted  to  the  government  too  eiienBJve,  or  not  aafety  defined. 

Besides  the  restrictive  and  explanatory  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Coostf- 
tiition,  it  may  be  obtierved,  thai  a  long  liat  was  premised  under  the  uame  and  in 
the  nature  of  "DedarationB  of  Riglita;"  all  of  them  indicating  a  JealouBy  of  tlie 
federal  powera,  and  sn  anxiety  to  multiply  securities  againBl  a  conetriiFtive  en- 
largement of  tbeni.  But  ibe  appeal  is  more  particularly  made  lo  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  amendmenta  proponed  to  be  made  specific  and  integral  pans  of 
the  constitutional  text 

No  letta  than  seven  states,  1l  appears,  concurred  in  adding  lo  their  ratificattous 
a  aeriea  of  amendments,  which  tbey  deemed  requisite.  Of  these  amendments, 
nine  were  proponed  hy  the  Convention  of  Maanacliu Bells,  five  by  that  of  South 
CeroliDB,  twelve  by  tliat  of  New  Hampshire,  twenty  by  that  of  Virginia,  ihiny- 
three  by  that  of  Mew  York,  twenty-six  by  tliat  of  Nortfa  Carolina,  and  twenty- 
one  by  that  of  Rhode  Island. 

Here  are  a  majority  of  the  alates  jiropoBing  amendments,  in  one  instance 
thirty-lhree  hy  a  single  slate,  all  of  Ihein  intended  to  circutnecribe  the  power 
granted  by  them  to  the  general  government,  by  explanatjons,  rest rici ions,  or 
prohibiciona,  without  including  a  smgle  proposition  from  a  single  slate  re&rring 
to  tbe  terms  "common  defence  and  genera)  welfare;"  which,  if  understood  to 
convey  the  aaaerted  power,  could  not  have  ftiled  lo  be  tbe  power  most  stren- 
uously  aimod  at,  because  evidently  more  alarming  in  its  range  than  all  tlie 
powers  objected  to  put  together.  And  that  the  terms  should  Itave  passed  alto- 
gether unnoticed  by  the  many  eyea  which  saw  danger  in  terms  end  phrases 
emploved  in  some  of  tbe  mosi  minute  and  limited  qf  the  enumerated  powers, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  that  it  was  inken  for  granted  that  the 
terms  were  harmless,  because  explained  and  limited,  as  in  the  "  Articles  of 
Confederation,"  by  the  anumerated  powers  which  followed  Ihem. 

A  tike  demonairation  that  these  terms  were  not  understood  in  any  sense  that 
could  invest  Congress  with  powers  not  otherwise  bestowed  by  the  constitu- 
lional  charter,  may  be  found  in  what  passed  in  tbe  first  Bessinn  of  Caiigms, 
when  tbe  subjects  of  amendment  were  taken  up,  with  the  conciliatory  view  of 
freeing  the  Constitution  from  ot^ections  which  had  been  mado  to  the  extent  of 
Its  powers,  or  to  the  unguarded  terins  employed  in  describing  them.  Not  otily 
were  the  terms  "common  defence  and  general  welfiire"  uimoticed  in  the  long 
list  of  amendments  brought  forward  in  the  outset,  but  the  Journals  of  ConKresi 
show  that,  in  ibe  progress  of  the  discussions,  not  a  single  proposition  waa  iiindf, 
in  either  bnnch  of  the  legislatuto,  which  referred  to  the  phrase  na  admitting  a 
•goMnictiTS  sohrgamcm  of  tbe  gnntKl  powers,  and  requiring  an  amendment 
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guarding  against  it  Such  a  forbearance  and  silence  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
among  so  many  members  who  belonged  to  the  part  of  the  nation  which  called 
for  explanatory  and  restrictive  amendments,  and  who  had  been  elected  as  known 
advocates  for  them,  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  the  terms 
^  common  defence  and  general  welfare "  were  not,  at  that  time,  deemed  su8« 
ceptible  of  any  such  construction  as  has  since  lieen  applied  to  them. 

it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  due  to  the  subject,  to  advert  to  a  letter  of  October 
5, 1787,  to  Samuel  Adams,  and  another,  of  October  16,  of  the  same  year,  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  from  R.  H.  Lee,  in  both  of  which  it  is  seen  that  the  terms 
liud  attracted  his  notice,  and  were  apprehended  by  him  *^  to  submit  to  Congress 
every  object  of  human  legislation."  But  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  tliat, 
although  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  were  before  that  house,  and  sundry  additions  and  alterations 
were  there  made  to  the  list  sent  from  the  other,  no  notice  was  taken  of  tliose 
terms  as  pregnant  with  danger.  It  must  be  inferred  that  the  opinion  formed 
by  the  distinguished  member,  at  the  first  view  of  the  Constitution,  and  before  it 
had  been  fully  discussed  and  elucidated,  had  been  changed  into  a  conviction 
that  the  terms  did  not  fairly  admit  the  construction  he  liad  originally  put  on 
them,  and  therefore  needed  no  explanatory  precaution  against  it 

^ote.  Against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  there  are  the  opinions  of  men  of  great 
eminence ;  and  amon^  these  may  be  enumerated  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. . 


MADISON'S  LETTER 

ON   THE 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

Dated  Mortpxlibr,  June  25,  1831. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  friendly  letter  of  the  18th  inst  The  few 
Iine^  which  answered  your  former  one,  of  the  21st  of  January  last,  were  written 
in  haste  and  in  bad  health ;  but  they  expressed,  though  without  the  attention  in 
some  respects  due  to  the  occasion,  a  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  President,  as 
to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  substitute  for  it ;  to  which  I  cannot  but 
adhere.  The  objections  to  the  latter  have  appeared  to  me  to  preponderate 
^atly  over  the  advantages  expected  from  it,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tormer  I  still  regard  as  sustained  by  the  considerations  to  which  I  yielded,  in 
giving  my  assent  to  tlie  existing  banlc. 

The  rharge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection  to  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  iNuik  in  1791,  and  my  assent  in  1817,  turns  on  the  question,  how  fiur 
legislative  precedents,  expounding  the  Constitution,  ought  to  guide  succeeding 
legislatures,  and  to  overrule  individual  opinions. 

Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  over  the  question,  by  confounding  it  with 
the  respect  due  from  one  legislature  to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legislatures. 
But  the  two  cases  are  essentially  different  A  Constitution,  being  derived  from 
a  superior  authority,  is  to  be  expounded  and  obeyed,  not  controlled  or  varied  by 
the  subordinate  authority  of  a  legislature.  A  law,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  qu 
no  hijflier  authority  than  that  possessed  by  every  successive  legislature,  its 
expediency,  as  welf  as  its  meaning,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  latter. 

The  case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obligation  arising  from 
judicial  expositions  of  the  law  on  succeeding  judges,  the  Constitution  being  a 
law  to  the  legislator,  as  the  law  is  a  nde  of  decision  to  the  judge. 

And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on  due  discussion  and  con- 
sideration, and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  ah 
of  binding  influence,  or  rather  of  authoritative  force,  in  settling  the  meaning  of 
a  law.^    It  must  be  answered,  1.  Because  it  is  a  reasonable  and  established 
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uioin,  tiiBt  die  good  of  toavtj  nqnirei  d»t  tin  rahs  rf  oondtiet  of  iM  mem* 
bm  abnuM  be  certain  and  known ;  which  wonM  not  be  the  caae  if  mj  jodge, 
diarei^riliDg  the  deeiiiora  of  his  pradecewonj  itmuk)  nrj  the  rale  of  law 
•cconling  to  hia  indinduai  inierpietatioD  of  it  Mutra  of  Mmhv  «K  jw  of 
ffiit  ta^iDR  onf  ineogmtvm.  9.  Bw»uk  an  expoettion  of  the  law  puMkl^  made, 
and  reiieiktedly  confirmed  by  the  conMituted  autborilj,  carriM  with  it,bjUT 
iuterence,  the  Batiction  of  those  wbo,  hsTing  made  the  taw  ibrangb  iheir  ie^iS' 
lative  organ,  appear,  under  each  circurastuKea,  to  hara  determiuM  ita  mesiiaif 
throufjb  their  judici&jy  or^D. 

Can  it  he  ol'  leia  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a  Constitution  should  be 
fixed  and  known,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  law  ebould  be  so  ?  Can,  indeed, 
a  law  he  fixed  iu  ita  meaning  and  operation,  unleaa  the  Conatitntion  be  so  ?  On 
the  contrary,  ifa  particular  legislature,  differing,  in  the  conatruclion  oTthe  Con- 
stitution, from  a  seriea  of  preceding  consCrucllonB,  proceed  to  act  mi  that  difier- 
encc,  they  not  ouly  introduce  uncertainty  and  instalrility  in  the  Comititulion,  bat 
in  the  laws  ihemnelves ;  inasmuch  as  all  laws  preceding  the  new  construclioD, 
and  inconsistent  with  it,  are  not  only  annulled  Ibr  the  future,  but  virtually  pro- 
nounced iiulliiies  from  the  bennning. 

But  it  m  said  that  the  legiatator,  Inring  awoni  to  support  the  CooMitiitian, 
■nuat  support  ii  in  liis  own  construction  of  it,  however  oUTereni  from  tbat  put 
on  it  by  Ilia  predeceaaora,  or  whatever  be  the  conaequen<ies  of  the  construction. 
And  is  iiol  ihe  judge  under  the  same  oath  lo  support  the  law?  Vel  haa  it  evnr 
been  suppoaed  (bat  he  was  required,  or  at  liberty,  to  diaregard  all  precedents, 
however  solemnly  repeated  and  regularly  observed,  and,  by  giving  effect  to  his 
own  abstract  and  individual  opinions,  to  disturb  the  established  course  of  prac- 
tice iu  the  business  of  the  community?  Haa  the  wisest  and  most  conscientious 
judge  ever  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  decisiona  in  which  he  has  been  overruled 
ny  tlie  innlured  opinions  of  the  mnjority  of  his  colleagues,  and  subeequentlv  to 
coiilbrtn  htruself  thereto,  as  to  autliorilative  expositioua  of  the  law  ?  And  is  it 
not  reasonable  tijat  the  aame  view  of  the  officiaJ  oath  should  be  taken  by  a  lesis- 
letor,  acting  under  Ibe  Coni^iltution,  which  is  bit  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge, 
acting  under  the  law,  which  is  his? 

There  is,  in  tact,  and  in  cnmnion  understanding,  a  necessity  of  regarding  a 
course  of  praclice,  as  above  characterized,  in  the  light  of  a  legal  rule  of  inler- 
preling  a  law)  and  there  ia  a  like  necessity  of  conudering  it  a  constitutional 
nilo  of  inleipreting  a  conalitutioa. 

That  there  may  be  exlraordinoiy  and  peculiar  circumataDces  controlling  the 
nde  in  both  cases,  mav  he  admitted ;  but  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force 
itself  on  the  pruclicai  judgment  of  the  most  ardent  theorist.     He  will  find  it 
impossible  to  adliere  to,  anil  act  officially  upon,  his  solitary  opinions,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  law  or  Constitulion,  in  opposition  to  a  construction  reduced  to 
practice  during  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  more  especially  where  no  prospect 
exlsied  of  a  change  of  construction  by  the  public  or  its  agents.     And  if  a  reaaon- 
"    "     "  ■'  .......  .  would  not  bar  the  iiidi- 

B  exercise,  although  the 
^  oblivion  of  explaiutr  " 
circumstances,  and  with  the  continued  changes  in  the  import  of  words  ■ 

Let  it,  tlien,  lie  left  lo  the  decision  of  erer;  intelligent  and  candid  judge, 
which,  on  tlie  whole,  ia  most  to  be  relied  on  for  the  true  and  safe  constniction 
of  the  Constitulion :  —  that  which  has  the  uniform  sanction  of  successive  legis- 
lalive  bodies  ihrousb  a  period  of  yeers,  and  under  the  varied  ascenrlency  of 
parlies ;  not  that  wliich  depends  upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislalure, 
beated  as  it  may  be  hy  the  spirit  of  party,  earer  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favorile 
oNect,  or  le<l  away  by  the  eloquence  and  address  of  popular  statesnien,  ihem- 
■elvesi,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  misleading  causes. 

It  was  iu  c«nformiIv  with  Ibe  view  here  taken  of  the  respect  due  to  dctibcmte 
and  reiterated  precedent,  titat  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  though  on  the 
original  question  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the  executii-e  aignatura 
'B  the  )|ear  1817.  The  act  originally  eitlablishing  a  bank  had  undergone  ample 
it».._;^...  i»  1..  ^^ — a  through  the  several  branches  of  Ihe  govemmenL    It 
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had  been  earned  into  executkn  thrwigh  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  annual 
Mfllative  recognition^— in  one  inatanoe^  indeed,  with  a  positive  ramifioatioii 
orit  into  a  new  state, — and  with  the  entire  aoquieeeenee  or  all  the  local  authot 
ities,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at  large ;  to  all  of  which  may  be  added,  a  decreaa 
ing  prospect  of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion  adverse  to  the  constitutionality 
of  such  an  institution.  A  veto  from  the  executive,  under  these  circumstances, 
with  an  admission  of  the  expediency,  and' almost  necessity,  of  the  measure, 
would  have  been  a  defiance  of  all  the  obligations  derived  tiiom  a  course  of 
precedents  amounting  to  the  requisite  evidence  of  the  nationai  judgment  and 
mtentions. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  precedents  was,  in  that  case,  in- 
validated by  the  consideration,  that  they  proved  only  a  respect  Ibr  the  stipulated 
duration  of  the  bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it  until  the  law  should  expire,  and  kw 
the  casting  vote  given  in  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President,  in  the  year  IBll, 
against  a  bill  for  establishing  a  national  bMik,  the  vote  being  expressly  ^iven 
on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  But  if  the  law  itself  was  unconstitutional^ 
the  stipulation  was  void,  and  could  not  be  constitutionally  fulfilled  or  tolerated, 
^d  as  to  the  negative  of  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  presiding  officer, 
it  is  a  fact,  well  understood  at  the  time,  that  it  resulted,  not  th>m  an  equality 
of  opinions  in  that  assembly  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank, 
but  from  a  junction  of  those  who  admUUd  the  power,  but  disapproved  the  plan, 
with  those  who  denied  the  power.  On  a  simfrie  question  or  constitutiooaUqf 
there  was  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  it. 

JAM£S  MADISON. 

Ma.  LfexRsoLL. 


HAMILTON'S  ARGUMENT 

Olf   THE 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  A  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FxaauAax,   1791. 

[extracts.] 

It  remains  to  show,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  is  within  the  operation 
of  the  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  lUl  needful  rules  and  res* 
ulations  concerning  the  property  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  previously 
necessary  to  (uivert  to  a  distinction  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  attorney- 

general.  He  admits  that  the  word  property  may  signify  personal  property, 
owever  acquired ;  and  yet  asserts  that  it  cannot  siguiiy  money  arising  from 
the  sources  .of  revenue  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution,  *^  because,"  says  he, 
'*  the  disposal  and  regulation  of  money  is  the  final  cause  for  raising  it  by  taxea." 
But  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  object  to  which  money  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied  is  the/ifio/  cause  for  raising  it,  than  that  the  disposal  and 
regulation  of  it  is  such.  The  support  of  a  government,  the  support  of  troops 
for  the  common  defence,  the  payment  of  the  public  diebt,  are  the  true  final 
causes  for  raising  money.  The  disposition  and  regulation  of  it,  when  raised, 
are  the  steps  by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  raised,  not 
the  ends  tnemselves.  Hence,  therefore,  the  moneys  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  as 
well  as  any  other  personal  property,  must  he  supposed  to  come  within  the 
meaning,  as  they  certainly  do  within  the  letter,  of  authority  to  make  all  needfiU 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  pro]ierty  of  the  United  States.  A  caae 
will  make  this  plainer.  Suppose  the  public  debt  discharged,  and  tlie  funds 
now  pledged  for  it  hberated.  In  some  instances,  it  would  be  found  ex|jedient 
to  repeal  the  taxes ;  in  others,  the  repeal  might  injure  our  own  industry  —  our 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  these  cases,  they  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
tained. Here,  then,  would  be  moneys,  arising  from  the  authorized  sources  of 
j«venue^  whicb  would  iM>t  AJl  within  the  ruk  by  which  the  attomey-geiieml 
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Mtdeavore  to  except  them  (mm  other  penona]  prup««rt;,  and  6wa  the  open.- 
lionofthecltuMe  roqueiuon.  The  inoneyB  beiugin  the  eofieiiof  govemnwDl, 
what  IB  to  hinder  such  a  dispofition  to  be  made  of  tfaeoi  u  ia  contemplatMl  id 
tb*  bill ;  or  what  an  incorporatioD  of  the  partiea  conearoed,  under  the  dauaa 
which  has  beeo  ciiad? 

It  ia  odmiited  tliat,  vith  regard  to  the  western  tenilory,  ibey  give  a  power  to 
arecl  a  curporatioii ;  that  is,  to  conUiluta  a  governnieDt.  And  by  what  rule 
ef  coDxtniclion  can  it  he  inaintaioed  tliat  the  aame  word*,  in  a  conatituiion  of 
go*ertJiiieii[,  will  not  have  tlie  seine  effect  when  applied  to  one  species  of 
property  us  to  another,  as  far  as  the  subjeci  is  capabfe  of  it?  or  that  a  legista- 
live  power  to  nuilie  all  needliil  rules  and  regulations,  or  to  pass  all  laws  ueces- 
aary  and  proper  concerning  tlie  public  property,  which  is  admitted  to  authorize 
an  liicurponition,  in  one  case,  will  not  authorize  it  in  another;  will  jusiity  the 
iaUTtution  of  a  govemiiKint  over  the  western  lerritory,  and  will  uot  Justily  the 
iDcorjiorutiou  ot  a  bank  for  the  more  useful  inanageineDt  of  tbe  money  of  tbe 
Datiou  ?  If  It  will  ilo  the  last  as  well  as  the  fiiat,  then,  under  tliia  provision 
•lone,  the  hill  ia  constitutional,  because  it  contemplates  that  the  United  States 
■bell  bn  joint  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  There  is  an  obeerviition 
of  the  secretary  of  stale  to  tliis  efTecl,  which  may  re()uire  notice  in  tiiir  place. 
—  Congress,  saya  he,  are  not  to  lay  raxea  ad  tibilvm,/or  ang  furpo*t  Ok!/  pUaie, 
but  only  lo  pay  the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  wetGuv,  of  the  Union.  Certainly 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  against  the  powerof  applying  their  niouey 
for  llie  institution  of  a  bank.  It  is  true  thai  they  cannot,  witliout  breach  at 
tniel,  lay  taxes  liir  any  other  mi rposc  tlian  the  general  weltaie;  hut  so  neltlier 
can  any  oilier  government-  The  welfare  of  the  conimunily  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate end  for  which  money  can  be  raised  on  the  community.  Congress  tun  be 
considered  as  only  under  one  rcslricllon,  which  does  not  apply  to  other  govern- 
ments. They  cunnot  rightliilly  apply  tlie  money  they  raise  10  any  purpose 
merely  or  purely  local.  Bur,  wiih  this  exce[)ti«n,  they  have  as  large  a  discre* 
tjon,  in  relation  to  tbe  application  of  money,  us  any  legislature  wlialeier. 

Tilt!  I'onstilulional  Itst  of  a  right  application  iniist  always  he,  whether  it  be 
.  for  H  pur|>OKe  of  gtmral  or  focal  nature.  If  the  former,  there  can  be  no  want 
of  constitutional  power.  Tbe  quality  of  the  objert,  as  how  lar  it  will  really 
promote,  or  not,  the  welfare  of  (he  Union,  must  be  matter  of  conscientious  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  arguments  for  or  against  a  measure,  in  this  light,  iiiu«t  be 
orgnmouls  coticernnig  expediency  or  inexpediency,  not  constitutions  I  rifht; 
whatever  relates  to  the  general  order  of  ilie  hnances,  to  tlie  general  hiteresis  of 
trade,  Stc  being  gencrel  objects,  are  constitutional  onea,  for  the  opplieaHon  nj 
Money.  A  bank,  then,  whose  bills  are  to  circulate  In  all  the  revt-niice  of  tM 
country,  in  evidently  a  general  object ;  and,  for  that  very  reaaon,  a  constitutional 
one,  as  ^ras  regards  the  appropriation  of  money  to  it.  Whether  it  will  really  be 
a  beneficiHl  one,  or  not,  is  worthy  of  careful  examinalion,  but  is  no  niore  a  con- 
■titutional  point,  in  the  inrlictilar  referred  to,  than  the  question,  whether  the 
western  lands  shall  be  sold  lor  twenty  or  thirty  cents  per  acre.  A  hope  is  en- 
tertained that,  by  this  time,  it  bus  been  made  to  appear  to  the  aaiisftirtioii  of 
the  President,  that  the  bank  has  a  natural  relation  to  the  power  of  collecting 
taxes;  lo  that  of  regulating  trade;  lo  that  of  providing  for  the  common  defence; 
Mid  that,  aa  the  bill  under  consideration  ronlemplates  the  government  in  the 
light  of  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  Block  of  the  bank,  il  brinss  the  case  within 
tbe  provision  of  the  rlauae  of  the  Cons'itution  which  immediately  respects  the 
properly  of  the  United  States.  Under  a  conviction  that  such  a  relation  siihsista, 
the  aecrciary  of  the  treasury,  with  all  deference,  conceives  that  it  will  result  as 
•  neces!>Bry  consequence  from  the  poaiti<in,  that  all  the  specified  (towera  sX 
ffovernment  are  sovereign,  as  to  the  proper  objects ;  that  the  incorporation  of 
a  bank  is  a  constitutional  measure ;  and  that  the  objection*,  taken  to  tlie  bill  in 
Ifaia  respect,  are  ill  Ibunded. 

But,  Irom  an  earliest  ilesire  to  give  the  utmost  posnble  salisfaction  to  the 
mind  of  the  President,  on  so  delicate  and  important  a  subject,  the  aecretarv  of 
the  treasury  will  ask  his  indulgence,  while  he  gives  some  aodhional  illnairalioni 
(rf  cases  in  which  a  jmwer  of  erecting  corporations  may  he  exetrwed,  uodar 
•Mne  of  tboaa  beads  of  the  ^ccified  powers  of  Uw  gorannnoiH  wbkfa  an 
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alleged  to  include  the  right  of  incorporating  a  bank.  1.  It  does  not  appear 
aiMceptible  of  a  doubt,  that,  if  Congreae  bad  thought  proper  to  provide,  in  the 
collection  law,  that  the  bonds,  to  be  given  for  tlte  duties,  should  be  given  to 
tlie  collector  of  the  District  A,  or  B^  as  the  case  mij^ht  require,  to  enure  to  him 
and  his  successors  in,  office,  in  trust  tor  the  United  States,  it  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  Constitution  to  make  such  an  arrangement  And  yet 
this,  it  is  conceived,  would  amount  to  an  incorporation.  2.  It  is  not  an  unu* 
sual  ex{)edJent  of  taxation  to  form  particular  branches  of  revenue ;  tliat  is,  to 
sell  or  mortgage  the  product  of  them  for  certain  definite  sums,  leaving  the  col- 
lection to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  mortgaged  or  sold*  There  are  even 
examples  of  this  in  the  United  States.  Suppose  tliat  there  was  anv  particular 
brancli  of  revenue  which  it  was  manifestly  expedient  to  place  on  this  footing 
and  there  were  a  number  of  persons  willing  to  engage  with  the  governmenti 
upou  condition  that  they  should  be  incorporated,  and  tne  funds  vested  in  theroi 
as  well  for  their  greater  safety  as  for  the  more  convenient  recovery  and  man- 
agement of  the  taxes ;  is  it  supposable  that  there  could  be  any  constitutional 
obstacle  to  the  measure  ?  It  is  presumed  that  tliere  could  be  none.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  mode  of  collection  which  it  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt,  though  the  circumstances  must  be  very  extraordinary  ^hat  would 
iuduce  the  secretary  to  think  it  expedient.  3.  Suppose  a  new  and  unexplored 
branch  of  trade  should  present  itself  with  some  foreign  country ;  suppose  it 
was  manifest  that  to  undertake  it  with  advantage  required  a  union  of  the  capi- 
tals of  a  number  of  individuals,  and  that  those  individuals  would  not  be  dia- 
posed  to  embark  without  an  incoq>oration,  as  well  to  obviate  the  consequences 
of  a  private  partnership,  which  makes  every  individual  liable  in  his  whole 
estate  for  the  debts  of  the  company  to  their  utmost  extent,  as  for  tlie  more  con- 
venient management  of  the  business ;  what  reason  can  there  lie  to  doubt  that 
the  national  government  would  have  a  constitutional  right  to  institute  and  in- 
corporate such  a  company  ?  None.  They  possess  a  general  authority  to  reg- 
ulate trade  with  foreign  countries.  This  is  a  mean  which  has  been  practised 
to  that  end  by  all  the  principal  commercial  nations,  who  have  trading  compa- 
nies to  this  day,  which  have  subsisted  for  centuries.  Why  may  not  the  United 
States  conslitutumaUy  employ  tlie  means  usual  in  other  countries  for  attaining 
the  ends  intrusted  to  them  ?  A  power  to  make  all  needful  niles  and  regula- 
tions concerning  territory  has  been  construed  to  mean  a  power  to  erect  a 
government.  A  power  to  regulate  trade  is  a  power  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  trade.  Why  may  it  not,  then,  include  that  of  erect- 
ing a  trading  company,  as  well  as  in  other  cases  to  erect  a  government? 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  state  conventions,  who  have  proposed  amendments 
in  relation  to  this  point,  have,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  expressed  themnelves 
nearly  thus :  Congress  shall  not  grant  mono{)olies,  nor  end  amf  company  with 
exclusive  advantages  of  commerce !  Thus  at  the  same  time  expressing  their 
sense  that  the  [)ower  to  erect  trading  companies,  or  cori)orations,  was  inherent 
in  Congress,  and  objecting  to  it  no  further  than  as  to  the  grant  of  erc^ii^ve  privi- 
leffes.  The  secretary  entertains  all  the  doubts  which  prevail  concerning  the 
utility  of  such  companies ;  but  he  cannot  fashion  to  his  own  mind  a  reason  to 
induce  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  constitutional  authority  in  the  United  States  to 
establish  them.  If  such  a  reason  were  demanded,  none  could  be  given,  unless 
it  were  this — tliat  Congress  cannot  erect  a  corporation;  which  would  be  no 
better  tliaii  to  say  they  cannot  do  it  because  they  cannot  do  it ;  first  presuming 
an  inability  without  reason,  and  then  assigning  that  inability  as  the  cause  of 
itselK  The  very  general  power  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  and  appropriat- 
ing their  proceeds ;  that  of  borrowing  money  indefinitely ;  that  of  coining 
money  and  regulating  foreign  coins ;  that  of  making  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respectmg  the  property  of  the  United  States; — these  powers  combined, 
as  well  as  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  speak  strongly  this  language  — 
that  it  is  the  manifest  design  and  scope  of  the  Constitution  lb  vest  in  Congress 
all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  effectual  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States.  As  fiir  as  concerns  this  object,  there  appears  to  be  no  parsimony 
of  power. 
.  '10  suppoiSy  then,  that  the  government  is  precluded  firom  the  employment  of 


M»  nsua)  and  w>  tmponant  ui  iiMlwuncnt  fcf  tfw  %Jnihiim»tloa  of  te  fiawtw 
aa  that  of  a  bmik,  ia  to  auupoMi  What  doea  not  eoinaide  wMi  Hm  general  Uitar 
nd  complexion  of  ibe  Conathution,  and  wlut  ia  not  agreeaUe  u  th«  impra^ 
ikniH  [bat  any  mere  apectalor  would  entertRin  eoncernioft  iL  LJnIe  leea  than  a 
prohilHtory  clause  can  deatro;  the  atron^  pruumMkilW  wbicitraaDh  from  Um 
cenwal  Hspert  of  the  governnienL  Nothing  but  aeoMinatntioii  ibouM  excludo 
9m  iilea  that  (be  poner  exiMa.  The  fact  tlul  aU'the  principal  -eonMnereial  im> 
tioDS  have  tiiade  uite  of  tradioi;  corporatiotis  or  companiea,  for  Ihe  purpoao  of 
exitmal  anrnnfrtt,  ia  s  saliaractory  proof  that  the  eatabliabmeDt  of  them  ia  an 
incident  to  the  regulation  of  comtnerce.  Tbia  other  hot,  that  banka  are  a  i«ual 
encioB  in  the  ndminietration  of  national  linaneee,  and  an  ordinary  and  the  moat 
eflectual  ipBtrunient  of  Ioodi>,  and  one  which,  in  this  country,  Iub  been  found 
aeKntial,  pleada  atrongly  againM  the  MppositioB  that  a  govern  men  t,  clothed 
irith  most  of  the  important  prarngativM  of  aoTeteigniy,  in  illation  to  its  revo- 
uuea,  iiB  debt,  its  credit,  ita  defence,  ita  trade,  its  lotercourae  with  fbrragn  oatianii 
M  tbrhidden  to  matte  use  of  that  instrument,  as  an  appendage  to  its  own  aultior- 
i^.  It  liHs  been  iMiial,  as  an  auxiliary  teat  of  ooaetitutiooal  authority,  to  try 
whether  it  abridges  any  preexisting  right  of  any  state,  or  an^  individuaL  Eai^ 
atate  nray  still  erect  m  many  bonks  as  it  pleases;  erery  mdividiml  may  atUI 
carry  on  the  banking  busineas  to  any  extent  ha  irfeaaea,         •        •         • 

Surely  a  bank  has  more  reterence  to  the  electa  intnisted  to  the  national 
fovemmeni  then  to  those  left  to  the  care  of  the  state  governments  Tbe  cotn- 
mtm  defence  is  decisive  In  thie  comparison. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  VETO* 


le  negative  or  veto  —  one  vested  In  the  royal  governor,  the  other  in  tbe  king 
By  the  royal  goveroora  the  right  was  often  exercised,  and  tbe  king  frequently  ng- 
■ifiedhisdisallowanceof  seta  which  had  not  only  pused  the  colonial  asseinbliea, 
but  even  been  asnciioned  b)[  tbe  governor.  This  feature  wm  one  strongly  ael 
fbrth  as  a  prime  grievance,  in  recounting  the  injuriea  and  ustu^tiona  of  ibe 
British  monarch,  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepentience,  and  ita  exeeciaB  was 
hisldy  repugiiant  to  (he  interests  of  Ametica. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  Debates  of  the  Federal  Convention,  tbusabows  (he  influ 
•DM  of  the  veto  power  tUKler  the  proprietary  govemment  of  Pann : — 

•  HUTOBlCiL    MK»ORi5Di    OF    TH»    VbTO. 

The  veto  power  oiigiiiBled  with  the  uirlent  Komuia,  and  WH  Ihe  Erat  emy  of  th» 
eanunon  people  of  the  republic  toward!  the  aecuring  of  theii  proper  liberties.  The 
Flebeiina,  having  looa  beeo-oppreaaed  by  the  Patrieiani,  at  the  instigation  orSiciniu*, 
900  yeira  sAer  the  founding  of  the  city,  msde  •eceiiion  to  ■  mountain  three  mile* 
diaUDt  from  Rome,  (ever  alter  termed  Mom  Sacer,)  and  wonld  not  return  to  the  city 
until  they  had  received  from  the  Patiiciuii  compliance  with  their  demand,  and  the 
aolemn  unurarice,  that  the  common  people  should  elect  msgislrates,  whnoe  prnonc 
riiould  be  Bicred  and  inviolable,  to  whom  they  could  commit  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  These  magistrates  were  called  (rifrmui ;  a  name  given  by  Romulue  to  the 
three  military  officers  in  chief,  selected  from  the  three  tribes  into  which  he  had 
divided  the  city.  The  civic  tribunes  were  ociginnjlj  ohoeen  fiom  the  Plebeians,  and 
no  Patrician  could  hold  the  office,  unlrsi  he  had  beea  first  adopted  into  a  Plebeian 
&mily.  Their  power  was  at  jint  limited,  but  at  the  same  time  eitiaoidinary .  It  was 
^nmivi,  rather  than  enforciag ;  it  was  to  interpose  and  protect  Ihe  people  from  the 
oppreiaioiu  and  tyranny  of  their  superiors  ;  to  aasisl  them  in  redressing  their  wrongs, 

and  that  one, "  Veto,"  (I  forbid,)  These  ofBcetv  could  prevent  the  discnssion  of  any 
question,  the  passage  of  any  law,  the  execution  of  any  sentence,  the  levying  of  any 
laiM,  the  ealiating  of  any  tn^M,  and  ahsnt  anest  the  enlin  Msfifcinwy  ofgarcni 
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M  nluy,  oc  aoine  doaUion,  w&a  alwayi  mads  ■  comlitwin ;  till,  «t  lul,  it  bi 
reirulBr  pncllce  to  have  orden  iq  hii  isTor  on  the  iteudij  prewnted  ilaag  with  tin 
bin*  to  be  liziied,  ao  th&t  he  might  uitiulljr  receire  the  former  before  he  ihould  lin 
the  Utter.  When  the  Indians  were  icalpiag  the  weateni  people,  and  notice  alt 
■iriTed,  the  concurrence  of  the  p)TeriiOT  in  the  meani  of  ■elf-defence  conid  not  1m 
p>t,  UDld  it  vu  ureed  that  hii  estate  ihonld  be  eiempted  from  taxition ;  >o  that  tlw 
people  were  to  fight  for  the  Kcurity  of  hie  property,  whikt  ha  ma  to  have  no  ehara  of 
the  burdeoa  oflaxitkin." 

At  first  sight,  then,  it  sppean  Knatge  that  the  Trainers  of  our  Conatitutioii, 
when  they  were  originatioK  a  new  goveminent,  which  ahould  combine  the 
experience  of  the  put,  without  borrowing  any  of  iu  defects,  should  liring  in 
siich  a  power,  the  operation  ot'  which  had  proved  so  buienil,  and  which  bod 
already  l>een  eo  sirougly  reprobated.  But  eucb  wob  the  tacL  The  war  of  tho 
revolutiou  over,  the  Articles  of  Confederatian  alone  bound  the  stalea  tasether; 
nnd  the  reaction  which  took  place  in  seTersl  places  urnntiy  demanded  soiim 
new  form  of  compact  more  eaeifuate  for  the  purposes  of  govemmeni,  and  more 
consoiiaut  with  IJie  altered  condition  of  affiiirs.  Upon  the  25th  May,  1787,  the 
Federal  Convention  met  in  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia.  Having  organized  ibem- 
selvea  by  the  choice  of  jvoper  officers,  and  the  adoption  of  necessary  rules,  Hr. 

meat,  by  alanding  np  and  apeakiiw  that  one  word,  ViU,  No  reaaoiu  «eie  required 
of  tliem ;  no  ooe  dared  oppoae  toem ;  their  ytla  wu  ■opreme  !  A*  originally  il»- 
■igiied,  it  waa  emphatically  the  peoptt'M  meuure,  for  tlw  pn^U'r  proleotioo ;  the 
neceasary  balance-wheel,  to  equalize  the  power*  of  the  government,  which  had  hitherto 
been  engroaaed  by  the  rich,  and  give  the  people  that  iolerpoaing  check,  which  the 
alarming  tyranny  of  the  Patricians  made  neceaaarv.  It  was  the  firat  attempt  Ua 
democratic,  J.  <.  a  peopte-ruliog  ioatilution,  and  in  all  ita  ftaturei,  lave  that  of  unlim- 
ited power,  showed  tlie  htuaililj  of  its  origin.  The  tribunes  mnat  ba  not  only  of  the 
Plebeian  order,  but  they  had  no  insignia  of  office,  aave  a  kind  of  beadle,  who  went 
before  them  ;  were  not  allowed  to  use  a  carriage,  had  no  tribunal,  but  sat  on  benches. 
Their  doors  were  open  night  and  day  for  the  people  to  prefer  their  requests  or  oob- 
plaiota.  They  were  not  allowed  lo  enter  the  senate,  and  were  not  even  dignified 
with  the  name  of  magiatnte.  As  deaigoed  by  Sicinius,  it  was  the  mere  unadomeil 
msjealy  of  the  people's  voice,  aasimilated  to  the  lowly  pretensions  of  the  people  —  the 
visible  exponent  of  their  will.  Theae  populai  traits  did  not,  however,  long  remain. 
The  grasping  ambition  of  aome,  the  reetleasness  for  change  in  others,  soon  abused  the 
power  ;  thu  tribunea  became  themsolvea  a  greater  evil  thau  they  remedied,  and  their 
aolhorily  was  more  tyrannous  than  (he  edicts  of  those  Ihe^  were  created  to  oupose. 

FcTo  became  s  word  of  despotic  power.  The  decrees  ot  the  senate,  the  ordinanoas 
of  the  people,  the  entire  arrangements  of  government,  bowed  lo  its  supremacy  ;  and 
such  was  the  farce  of  the  word,  that  not  only  could  rt  slop  the  proceedings  of  all  Ihs 
magistrates,  which  Cvsarwell  calls  "  alremum  Jul  tribunarum,  bni  whoever,  senator 
or  consul.  Patrician  or  Plebeian,  dared  oppose  it,  waa  immediately  led  to  prison  to 
answer  for  bii  crime.  And  so  sacred  were  the  persons  of  the  tribunes,  that  whoever 
hurt  them  was  held  accursed,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated.  Sylli  was  the  first 
who  resisted  the  gross  enoroacb me nts  of  Uie  tribunes  ;  but  on  his  death  they  regained 
their  influenoe,  and  henceforth  it  became  but  the  tool  of  ambitious  men,  who  naed  it 
almoil  to  the  rum  of  the  state.  Soch  was  its  abuse,  that,  as  Cicero  aayi,  the  popular 
assemblies  became  the  scenes  of  violence  and  massacre,  in  which  the  most  dinng  and 
miquitoas  always  prevailed.  The  perversion  of  the  original  design  of  the  vela  was 
nowcompleled  b*  the  arts  cf  the  emperor  Augustus,  who  got  the  tribuneahip  conferred 
on  himself,  which  cnncentiated  in  his  person  the  entire  sod  uncontrolled  dispositioo 
of  the  slate.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  combination  of  roys]  and  veto  power, 
and  ita  assumption  was  all  that  was  wsntins  lo  make  the  king  a  tfrant.  From  this 
time  it  was  conferred  upon  the  emnerora,  though  the  tiiboDes  still  oontinoed  to  bo 
elected,  without,  however,  the  eieraise  c£  tribonitian  power,  until  the  time  of  Con- 
stantme,  when  the  office  was  abolished. 

The  early  operation  of  the  veto  power  in  Boms  waa  good,  the  snbseqnent  disastroas. 
At  first,  U  protected  the  peo^,  gave  them  a  voice  in  the  legialative  aswmblies,  and 
aaeured  tbeir  liberties ;  amn»tely,  it  oppressed  the  lower  ordera,  excluded  them  fhas 
the  eouncila  of  the  nation,  and  made  tbem  the  paaaive  instmmenta  of  iKiwer.1nstitl( 
demagogues.  The  first  oivll  blood  shed  at  Boms  was  the  blood  of  ^Hberius;  ths 
triboiM  batUing,  imfradentlj  indeed,  against  the  a 
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Randolph,  of  Virginia,  opened  the  buainen  of  the  Convention  hy  propowDg^  oo 
the  29th  May,  a  series  of  resolutions,  imbodying  his  views  as  to  what  the  crisis 
required;  and  on  the  same  day  General  Charles  Pinckuey,  of  South  CaroHna, 
laid  before  the  delegates  the  draught  of  a  federal  government,  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  free  and  independent  states  of  America.  The  veto  power  entered 
into  the  schemes  of  both  these  sentlemen,  though  centred  by  them  in  difierent 
points.    The  8th  resolution  of  Mr.  Randolph  says : — 

^  Resolvedy  That  the  executive  and  a  convenient  number  of  the  naUonal  judiciary 
ought  to  compose  a  council  o^  reTision,  with  authority  to  examine  every  act  of  tlie 
national  legislature  before  it  shall  operate,  and  every  act  of  a  particular  legislature  be- 
lore  a  negative  thereon  shall  be  final;  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said  council  shall 
amount  to  a  rejection,  unless  the  act  of  the  national  legislature  be  again  passed,  or 

that  of  a  particular  legislature  be  again  negatived  by of  the  members  of  each 

branch." 

The  article  embracing  this  feamre,  in  the  draft  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  reads  thus:  — 

**  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  legislature  shall  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  revision.  Ifhe  approve  it,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  he 
does  not  approve  it,  he  shall  return  it,  with  bis  objections,  to  the  hdiise  it  originated 
in ;  which  house,  if  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  notwithstanding  the  President's 
objections,  agree  to  pass  it,  shall  send  it  to  the  other  house,  with  the  President's  obiec- 
Uons ;  where,  if  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  also  agree  to  pass  it,  the  same  shall 

last  but  closed  the  sanguinary   series  of  intestine   wars,  created,  continued,  and 
tragically  ended,  by  the  very  perversion  of  that  power  which  was  at  first  designed  to 

Sive  peace  and  unity  to  the  Roman  nation.  So  true  has  it  ever  been,  that  the 
elegated  power  of  the  people,  when  abdsed,  has  always  reverted  to  their  own  de- 
struction. Having  traced  the  veto  power,  from  the  simple  word  of  the  tribune  U>  the 
imperial  exercise  of  its  rights  in  Rome,  we  are  prepared  to  come  down  to  modem 
times,  and  cite  a  few  instances  of  its  adoption  and  mfluence  in  European  states. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  possesses  tne  veto  right,  upon  the  resolutions  of  parlia- 
ment, though  no  instance  of  its  exercise  has  occurred  since  16112.  In  fact,  constituted 
as  the  British  government  is,  the  veto  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Such  is  the  powerfii] 
agency  of  money  and  influence,  that  they  will  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  obnox- 
ious to  the  crown,  and  the  king  can,  through  his  ministers,  so  trim  and  shape  the 
proceeding  of  those  bodies,  as  to  accommodate  them  to  his  views;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  taking  away  responsibility  from  the  monarch,  and  resting  it  with  the 
cabinet,  which  varies  with  the  changes  of  public  sentiment,  never  creates  an  emer- 
gency for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  negative.  The  same  power  is  also  vested  with  the 
king  of  Norway ;  but  if  three  successive  storthings  or  diets  repeat  the  resolutiini  or 
decree,  it  becomes  a  law  without  the  king's  assen^  though  he  may  have  negatived  it 
twice  before.  As  the  storthing,  liowever,  sits  only  every  third  vear,  the  veto  of  the 
king,  though  it  may  not  eventually  be  ratified,  has  yet  a  prohibitory  operation  on 
any  given  law  for  six  years.  It  was  thus  that  nobility  was  abolished  in  Norway  is 
18iil.  The  king  had  twice  vetoed  the  law,  passed  by  the  storthing,  against  the 
further  continuance  of  the  nobility ;  but  the  thiid  diet  confirmed  the  reaolutions  of  the 
two  former,  and  the  law  became  established,  notwithstanding  the  royal  negative. 

The  constituent  assembly  of  Fraitce  conferred  the  veto  power  on  the  kin^  in  1789, 
but  the  very  first  exercise  of  it  proved  his  ruin.  It  was  preposterous  for  such  a  bodj, 
and  at  such  a  time,  to  make  such  a  provision  in  the  constitution  they  were  then  pac- 
ing, and  as  affairs  then  stood,  when  judicious  temporizing,  and  not  royal  prerogative, 
was  required.  It  was  equally  preposterous  in  Louis  to  employ  it  It  but  showed  the 
waywardness  of  the  popular  will,  which  could  at  one  time  grant  such  a  right,  and  at 
another  punish  the  exorcise  of  it.  The  negative  is,  however,  held  by  Uie  present 
kin^,  though  it  has  never  yet  been  put  into  requisition. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  cortes,  the  king  of  Spain  was  vested  with  the  same 
power,  and  it  still  forms  a  provision  of  the  Spanish  government.  In  Poland,  the 
veto  power  assumed  another  shape.  It  was  centred,  not  in  the  king,  but  in  the  for- 
mer republic.  Each  member  of  the  diet  could,  by  his  "  JV"*>.  Poztoaiam^"  (1  do  not  per- 
mit it,)  prevent  the  passage  of  any  resolution,  and  defeat  the  operations  of  the  rest 
On  the  partition  of  Poland,  Russia  confirmed  this  liberum  veto  to  the  Polish  assembly, 
with  the  sinister  design  of  thereby  frustrating  any  eflTective  or  independent  legislation; 
well  knowing  that,  in  its  then  distracted  state,  the  continuance  of  this  individual  veto, 
would  be,  as  it  proved,  destructive  to  harmony  of  action  and  unity  of  design,  and  the 
"  A»«  Poxwalam  "  of  the  Polish  representative  has  been  but  an  apple  of  discoiti  to  that 
aoble  but  snfibring  people. 
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become  t  law.  And  all  billi  eent  to  the  Pretident,  and  not  retomed  by  him  witfahi 
— •  daya,  aball  be  lawi,  unless  the  logialatore,  by  their  adjournment,  preyent  their 
return,  in  which  case  they  shall  not  be  laWs." 

Mr.  Randolph's  views  were  evidently  based  on  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son ;  for  that  geotlemani  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kaodolph,  a  few  weeks  previoiM^ 
urged  the  same  idea  of  a  negative  by  the  national  government,  ^in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the  states,  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
heretofore  had." 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Randolph  became  the  basis  on  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  commenced,  and,  as  Mr.  Madison  says,  **  to  the  developmental 
narrations,  and  modifications  of  which  the  plan  of  government  proposed  by  the 
Convention  may  be  traced." 

Let  us,  then,  follow  out  the  discussions  of  this  body  until  the  suggested  joint 
revision  by  the  executive  and  judiciary  became  altered  to  the  single  negative  of 
the  President  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  first  clause  of  Mr.  Randolph's  eighth 
resolution  was  taken  up ;  but  Mr.  Gerry,  from  Massachusetts,  doubting  whether 
the  judiciary  ought  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  moved  to  postpone  the 
clause,  and  introduced  the  following  amendment :  — 

^*  That  the  national  executive  shall  have  a  right  to  negative  anv  lej^lative  aot 
which  shall  not  afterwards  be  passed  by parts  of  each  brancn  ofthe  national 

legislature.'* 

Rufus  King,  from  Massachusetts,  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Gerry  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of'^New  York,  wished  to  strike  out  the  latter  clause,  so  as  to  give  the 
executive  an  absolute  negative  on  the 'laws;  but,  though  supported  by  ihem 
gentlemen,  it  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
Madison,  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia;  and  was  therefore 
negatived. 

Mr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Franklin  then  wished  to  give  a  suspending  instead  of  a 
negative  power;  but  this  was  overruled,  and  the  blank  of  Mr.  Gerry's  resolution 
was  filled  up,  sub  silentioj  with  two  thirds ;  and  the  question  being  taken  on  the 
motion,  as  thus  stated,  it  received  the  votes  of  eight  states,  Connecticut  and 
Maryland  voting  in  the  negative.  On  the  6th  June,  according  to  previous 
notice,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Madison  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  excluding 
the  judiciary  from  a  share  in  the  revision  and  negative  of  the  executive,  with 
the  view  of  reen  forcing  the  latter  with  the  influence  ofthe  former.  But  though 
Mr.  Madison  urged  the  plan  of  associating  the  judges  in  the  revisionary  function 
ofthe  executive,  as  thereby  doubling  the  advantages  and  diminishing  the  dan- 
gers, and  OS  enabling  the  judiciary  better  to  defend  itself  against  legislative 
encroachments,  it  was  as  eloquently  opposed  by  Mr.  Crerry,  and  others,  who 
thought  that  the  executive,  while  standing  alone,  would  be  more  impartial  than 
when  he  could  he  covered  by  the  sanction  and  seduced  by  the  sophistry  of  the 
judges ;  and  it  was  finally  rejected.  Two  days  after,  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
animated  debate,  the  subject  of  giving  the  national  legislature  a  negative  on  the 
several  state  laws,  which  was  first  suggested  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's resolutions,  and  subsequently  brought  up  for  reconsideration  by  Mr. 
Pinckney  and  Mr.  Madison,  was  also  voted  down,  —  three  states  in  the  affirma- 
tive, seven  in  the  negative,  Delaware  divided. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Mr.  Hamilton  offered  to  the  Convention  a  plan  of 
government,  in  the  fourth  article  of  which  the  veto  power  was  unqualifiedly 
conferred  on  the  executive.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Gorham,  from  Massachusetts^ 
rc|:>orted  from  the  committee  appointed  to  reconsider  the  various  propositions 
before  the  Convention,  and  the  tenth  resolution  of  that  report  says :  '<  That  the 
national  executive  shall  have  a  right  to  negative  any  legislative  act,  which  shall 
not  be  aflerwards  passed,  unless  by  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  national 
legislature."  The  Convention  proceeded  to  take  up  the  several  articles  and 
clauses  of  this  report,  and  it  was  not  till  the  18th  July,  that  the  tenth  resoludon 
became  the  order  of  the  day ;  it  was  then  passed  nenu  con.  On  the  21st,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Wilson,  still  entertaining  his  original  views,  as  to  the  union  of  the 
judiciary  with  the  executive  on  the  veto  power,  moved  an  amendment  to  th* 
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iranh,  from  Connecticur,  Hr.  Hoaon,  ftom  Virgiaia,  a 
OouverQeur  Morris,  of  PeDnnlrania,  mialaitMd  the  riewB  of  Mr.  Wilson;  ani 
Itamn.  Gorham,  Gwiy,  and  Srony,  of  MwMrhiKwtM,  Mr.  Maitin,  of  MUfylaiiq, 
and  Mr.  RuUedge,  of  South  Caroliiia,  t^poaed  then,  and  tba  ameodineBt  waa 
loac    The  origiual  raaolution,  tberefbre,  waa  agaio  jpaaaed. 

Uaviog  gone  cridcellf  thraugh  with  the  npan  of  the  coiumittee,  the  mrioaa 
rMolutious  which  hoA  been  agreed  to  were,  od  Thuraday,  96th  Jul;,  refeTred 
:b  of  detail,  to  report  oo  Moodaj,  August  6ln,  a  draft  of  the  Cod- 


ftUuiioD.  This  committee,  of  which  iHr.  Hultodge  waa  chairman,  reported  od 
the  day  aBsigued,  and  the  veto  power  wu  conferred  by  the  13th  aeciioii  of  the 
aixth  arricle.  This  paragraph,  aa  reported  by  the  committee,  came  under  dia- 
fsuwion  oa  WedDesday,  l5tb  August,  when  Mr.  Msdisan  moved  an  ameadmeDt, 
which  revived  ilie  previoualy  agitated  question  of  unitiog  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  President  in  his  revisioti  aud  rejection  of  laws  pasaed 
^  Coi)gret&  Much  debate  foljovred.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Air.  Hercer  euppartod 
If  T.  HadisoD,  aud  Mr.  Pinckney  opposed.  The  amendment  was  lost  —  three 
Btates  voting  for  it,  and  eight  against  iL  Having  thus  surveyed  the  subject  in 
sll  its  bearines,  ttie  Conslitution,  amended,  altered,  and  perfected,  waa,  on  the 
17th  Sepienioer,  1787,  signed  by  the  Convention,  and  conBtitutee  to  this  day 
tbe  basis  of  our  government  Tbe  veto  power  in  this  Constitution  is  thus 
expressed,  article  1,  section  7:  — 

•*  Every  bill  which  ihall  have  paned  the  House  of  Repmentstives  shall,  befme  it 
becoroes  a  Inir,  be  preienleii  to  the  Fmldent  of  the  Umled  Statea.  If  he  approve, 
W  shall  >ign  it ;  but  if  not,  be  ifaall  ntuni  it,  inth  his  objections,  to  that  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objcctiona  at  la^e  on  their  Joonial, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it." 

The  first  iisp  of  this  constitutional  power  was  by  Washington,  who,  on  the 
Sih  April,  ITJii,  vetoed  the  "Representation  Bill,"  which  originnled  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  this,  from  its  priority,  is  an  event  worthy  of 
exten<led  notice,  we  give  the  circumBtances  of  the  cose,  as  briefiy  related  by  Jef- 
ferson, then  secretary  of  state:  — 

"^pril  Glh.  The  President  called  on  me  before  breakfast,  nnd  lirst  inliodDced 
some  other  matter,  then  fell  on  the  Repre«^ntalion  Bill,  which  hs  had  now  in  his  po* 
session  for  Ihf  lOth  day.  I  had  before  pven  him  mf  opinion,  in  writing,  thai  the 
iDethod  of  appoTlionniFDt  was  contrarv  to  uie  Constitution.  He  agreed  that  it  was  con- 
trary lo  the  common  understanding  of  that  instnimrnt,  and  to  what  was  underatood  at 


makers  of  it;  that  yet 

lerved  that  the  vote  for  and  against  the  bill  was  perfectly  gensraphical 
northern  agniiut  a  southern  vole  —  and  he  feared  he  should  tie  thought  to  be  taking 


put ;  and  he  observed  that  the 
"  ist  a  souther 
D  party.    1  admitted  the  motive  of  delicacy,  but  that  it  ahoald  not 


induce  him  to  do  wrong,  and  urecd  tbe  dangers  to  which  the  scramble  for  the  fraction- 
ary memben  would  always  lead.  He  here  eipresied  bis  fear  that  thirr  would,  ere 
long,  be  a  sepuation  of  the  Union;  that  the  public  mind  seemed  disiiatisfied,  vid 
tending  to  this.  He  went  home,  sent  for  RandcHph,  the  attorney  .general,  desired  him 
to  get  Mr.  Midisnn  immediately,  and  come  to  mc  -,  and  if  we  three  concurred  in  opin- 
ion, that  hi>  would  negative  the  bill.  He  desired  to  hear  nothing  more  about  it,  bat 
thai  we  would  draw  up  the  instrument  for  him  to  sign.  They  came;  —  our  minds 
had  been  before  mule  np; — we  drew  the  inatroment.  Randolph  carried  i1  to  hjm, 
and  told  him  we  all  concurred  in  it.  He  wslked  with  him  to  the  door,  and,  as  if  he 
Still  wished  lo  gel  off,  he  said,  "  And  you  say  you  approve  of  this  yourself?  "  "  Yea, 
■il,"  says  Randolph;  "I  do,  upon  my  honor."  He  sent  it  to  the  House  of  Repie- 
senUtivCB  instantly.  A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of  the  bill  expressed  psuion,bDt  the 
majority  were  snlislied,  and  both  in  and  out  of  doors  it  gave  pleasure  to  have  at  length 
an  mstance  ofthe  negative  being  eieicised.    Written  Uiis,  the  9th  April." 

LIST  OF  THE  VETOES, 

1.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  GeoaoE  WAsniiveTOii, 
April  5,  1793  —  "An  Act  for  an  apportionment  of  representauves  among  tbe 
wveral  states,  according  to  the  first  enumeration." 

2.  Returned  to  the  Hoiue  of  Reprewmtatiiva,  t^  Gxoksk  Wasbwotoi^ 


^o 
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March  1, 1797  —  ^  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an  act  entitled.  An  Act  to  aaoer- 
taio  and  fix  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States." 
.    ^  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Jakes  Madison,  February 
21, 1811  —  '<  An  Act  for  incorporatmg  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.'* 

4.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  James  Madison,  February 
28, 1811  —  *.' An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Tervin,  William  Coleman,  Edwin  * 
Lewis,  Samuel  Mims,  Joseph  Wilson,  and  the  Baptist  Church  at  Salem  meet- 
ing-house, in  the  Mississippi  territory." 

5.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  James  Madison,  April  3, 
1812  —  ^' An  Act  providing  for  the  trial  of  causes  pending  in  the  respective  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
judges  thereof." 

d  Bill  not  approved,  nor  returned  with  objections,  for  want  of  time ;  retained, 
and  notice  thereof  sent  to  Congress,  by  James  Madison,  November  5j  1812  — 
''An  Act  supplementary  to  the  acts  heretofore  passed  on  the  subject  of  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization." 

7.  Returned  to  the  Senate,  by  James  Madison,  January  30,  1815  —  **  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

8.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  James  Madison,  March  3, 
1817  —  ''An  Act  to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain  funds  for  internal  improvement." 

9.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  James  Monroe,  May  4, 
1822  —  ^  An  Act  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road." 

10.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  May 
27, 1830  —  ''An  Act  authorizing  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maysville,  Wash- 
ington, Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company." 

11.  Returned  to  the  Senate,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  May  31,1830  —  "An 
Act  authorizing  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Washington  Turnpike  Road 
Company." 

12.  Returned  to  the  Senate,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  July  10, 1832  —  "An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States." 

13.  Returned  to  the  Senate,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  December  6, 1832  — 
"  An  Act  providing  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  states  for  interests 
on  advances  to  the  United  States,  made  during  the  last  war." 

14  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Andrew  Jackson, 
December  6, 1832  —  "An  Act  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors,  and  the 
navigation  of  certain  rivers." 

15.  Bill  not  approved,  nor  returned  with  objections,  for  want  of  time; 
retained,  and  notice  sent  to  the  Senate,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  December  5, 
1833  —  "  An  Act  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  granting  lands  to  certain  state&" 

Id.  Returned  to  the  Senate,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  March  3, 1835  —  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  compromise  the  claims  allowed  1^ 
the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  concluded 
October  14,  1832." 

17.  Bill  not  approved,  nor  returned  with  objections,  for  want  of  time; 
retained,  and  notice  thereof  sent  to  Congress,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  December 
2, 1834  —  "  An  Act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  River." 

18.  Returned  to  the  Senate,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  June  10, 1836 — "An  Act 
to  appoint  a  day  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Congress." 

19.  Returned  to  the  Senate,  by  (ohn  Ttler,  August  16, 1841  —  "An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  I'^iscal  Bank  of  the  United  States." 

20.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  John  Ttler,  September 
9, 1841  — "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  collection,  safe  keeping,  and  disburse- 
ment, of  the  public  revenue,  by  means  of  a  corporation,  to  be  styled  the  'Fiscal 
Corporation  of  the  United  States.' " 

21.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  John  Ttler,  June  29, 
1842  —  "An  Act  to  extend,  for  a  limited  period,  the  present  laws  for  laying  and 
oollecting  duties  on  imports;"  (containing  a  proviso  about  distribution  of  pro- 
ceeds of  lands.) 

22.  Returned  to  the  House  of  Representativei,  by  John  Txlbr,  August  9^ 
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IMS— "An  Act  to  prorida  nrmnB  from  import^  utd  M  change  nd  nodMr 

the  eiistiDg  lawa  impoung  dutiea  on  import^  utd  fiw  Othti  puip(wa«."  {TUi 
Mil  nas  aflerwarda  revived,  with  alterations  and  modificalioiu ;  umI,  thus 
•mended,  fiDall;  paawd,  and  received  the  Preaidanffl  M^nalure.) 

BeeapiMaliointf  FelMt. 

Bj  George  Washington,   .....' 3 

•*   James  Madison, 6 

«   James  Monroe, 1 

"    Andrew  JaclMon, 9 

»   JohnTyJer, .__4 

Total, S9 

Btiefa  is  a  plain  histoiT  of  tb«  reto  power.  As  it  i«anects  the  sevenil  stales, 
the  eiecuiives  in  Bome  have  the  power,  in  others  not  Those  which  posse  an  the 
nuative  power,  such  as  is  given  to  the  President,  are  New  Yoilt,  New  Huii{»- 
riiue,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Loui«ana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Maine.  The  other  states  do  not  have  it  at  all,  or  the  bill,  wben  remnied 
by  the  governor,  may  be  repassed  by  a  mere  augont;/. 
Of  the  ten  Prendents,  five  have  made  use  of  the  veto  power,  and  five  have 

Number  of  acts  approved,  upwards  of  6,000. 


DIGEST   OP   DECISIONS 

I  THE   COURTS  OF  THE   UNIOW, 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  The  individual  states  have  a  coDstitutional  right  to  p  

laws,  provided  they  do  not  contravejie  the  rule  estabtished  by  the  BUthoritj  of 
the  Union.  CoUtU  v.  CoUOt,  3  Dall.  294.  But  see  Umlul  SaUt  v.  FUiatta,  find 
870. 

3.  The  3d  section  of  the  3d  article  of  the  Constitution,  giving  original  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  affecting  consuls,  does  not  preclude  the 
legisloture  Irom  vesting  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  inferior  courts.  (Jnilerf 
£Uei  V.  Eavara,  Dall.  W7. 

Ever}'  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is,  iptofado,  void; 
and  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  court  so  to  declare  it.  Fanhonw'i  Ltnet  v.  Dorntmet, 
3  Dall.  304. 

3.  It  b  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  divest  one  cii* 
nen  of  his  right,  and  vest  it  in  another,  without  flill  compensation ;  and  if  the 
legislature  inay  do  so,  upon  full  indemnificalion,  it  cannot  of  itself  constimtion- 
alv  diilerniine  upon  the  amount  of  the  compensation.    IhuL 

4.  The  constitution  of  England  is  at  the  mercy  of  Pailiament  Evet;  act 
of  Parliament  is  transcendent,  and  must  be  obeyed.    Bnd.  306. 

5.  In  America,  the  case  is  widely  diflerent.     Every  state  of  the  Union  has  its 
eonslitution,  reduced  to  written  exactitude.     A  conslilution  is  the  fbmi  of  pov- 
•mment  delinemed  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  people,   in  which  certain  lirsl 
principles  of  fundamental  law  are  established.     The  Constitution  i»  certain  and 
4xed  ;  it  contains  the  permanent  will  of  the  people,  and  is  the  suprpme  law  of 
the  laud;  it  is  paramounl  to  the  power  of  the  legialalure,  and  can  be  revoked 
or  altered  only  by  the  power  that  made  it     The  life-giving  principle  and  the 
deatb-deating  stroke  must  proceed  from  the  same  hand.     The  legiHlatures  ar« 
creatures  of  the  Constitution;  they  owe  their  e  '  ........ 

ifaey  derive  their  powers  from  the  Constitution. 
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tberefbre  all  th-^ir  acta  muat  be  confbrmable  to  it,  or  elae  tliey  will  b«  void. 
The  CoDatilulion  is  the  work  or  nill  of  the  people  themselves  in  their  origiusl, 
BDvereign,  an  1  UDlimited  capacity.  Law  is  the  work  or  will  of  tlie  leginlHturSi 
in  their  derirttive  atiU  Bubordlnate  capeeity.  The  one  U  the  work  of  the  crM- 
lor,  nnd  the  other  of  the  creature.  The  Constitutioii  lixea  limila  to  the  exer- 
ciBe  of  tlie  legiilative  authority,  and  prescribes  the  orbit  in  which  it  must  move. 
Whatever  nuy  he  the  case  iu  other  countries,  yet  in  this  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  erery  act  oftbe  legielature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  ia  abeolutely  void. 
Ibid. 

6.  The  rifihl  of  trial  by  ^ury  Is  a  fundamental  law,  made  aacred  hy  the  Con- 
■tilution^and  catmot  be  legislated  away.     Ibid.  309, 

7.  Whether  the  individual  ataies  hove  concurrent  authority  with  the  United 
States  to  pass  naturalization  laws,  quart  t     UtuUd  SUJtt  v.  ViUMo,  3  Oal).  3701 

See  anU,  No.  1. 

8.  Coiigresa  cannot  by  law  assign  the  judicial  department  any  duties  but 
such  HB  are  of  a  judicial  character ;  c  g^  appointing  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  to  receive  and  determine  upon  claima  of  persons  to  M  placed  on  tba 
I>ension  list.     O^um't  Can,  2  Dalt.  409. 

!1.  A  tax  00  carriages  is  not  a  direct  tax,  within  the  meaning  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution -,  and  the  act  of  Congress  nf  5th  June,  17M,  ch.  319,  (S  Bior.  414,)  layinc 
a  tax  on  carriages,  was  coualituCiooal  and  valkl.  HvUon  f.  VnHed  SlaU*.  3  DbIE. 
171. 

10.  A  trea^,  uniler  tbe  6th  article,  sect.  3,  of  the  Constitution,  being  the  su- 
preme taw  of  the  land,  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  operates  as  a  repeal  of  all 
state  laws,  previously  created,  inconsistent  with  its  provisions,  /fore,  AMr,  t. 
//ijrtton,  3  Dall.  199. 

11.  The  prohibition,  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  czporiyiido  laws,  extends 
to  penal  statutes  only,  and  does  not  extend  to  cases  affecting  only  the  civil  righta 
of  individuals.     Caldtr  et  Ux.  v.  £uU  H  Ui,  3  Dall.  386. 

12.  A  resolution  or  law  of  the  legislature  of  Conneciii^iit,  setting  aside  a  d^ 
eree  of  a  court,  and  granting  a  new  trial,  to  be  had  before  the  aame  court,  it 
not  void,  under  the  Constitution,  as  en  txpottfado  law.     AuL 

13.  It  is  a  self-evident  proportion  that  the  several  state  legislatures  retaia 
all  the  powers  of  legidation  delegated  to  them  b^  tbe  state  constitution s,  which 
are  not  expressly  taken  away  hy  the  CoDStitulion  of  the  United  States.  Per 
Chase,  S.    Ibid. 

14.  A  law  that  puniahea  a  citizen  for  an  innocent  action,  or,  in  other  words^ 
fbr  an  act  which,  when  done,  was  iu  violation  of  do  existing  law ;  a  law  that 
destroys  or  impairs  the  lawful  private  conlracia  of  citizens ;  a  law  that  inake* 
a  man  judge  in  his  own  cause;  or  a  law  that  takes  property  from  A,  and  gives 
it  to  B,  is  contron'  to  the  great  first  principles  of  ibe  social  compact,  and  cait- 
Roi  he  considered  as  a  rightful  exercise  or  legislative  authority.  The  genius^  < 
tbe  nature,  ttie  spirit  of  our  slate  governments  anKMint  to  a  prohibition  of  sticli 
acts  of  iegislHtion,  and  tbe  geneiw  priociples  of  law  and  reason  forbid  them. 
Per  Chase,  J.     Ibid. 

l.S.  The  words  and  intent  of  the  prahiltttion  embrace,  Ist,  every  law  that 
makes  an  action  done  before  the  &nmmg  of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent 
when  done,  criminal,  and  punishes  such  action ;  3d,  everv  law  that  aggravates 
a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was  when  committed ;  3d,  eveiy  law  that 
changes  the  punisbment,  and  inflicts  a  greater  uuniriimeiit  than  the  law  bji- 
nexed  to  the  crime  when  committed;  4th,  every  law  that  altera  the  legal  rule* 

of  evidence,  and  i ' —  ' "'"°'" — ' "'        -■     >  .    -     i   _. 

the  time  of  the  c 
Per  CtiASE,  J.     Brid. 

16.  If  any  act  of  Congress,  or  of  the  legislature  of  a  state,  violates  the  con- 
stitutional provisions,  it  is  unquestionably  void.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legia- 
lature  of  the  Union,  or  the  legislaiiire  of  any  member  of  the  Union,  shall  pus 
a  law  within  the  general  scope  of  their  constitutional  power,  the  court  cannot 
pronounce  it  to  be  void,  merely  because  it  is,  in  their  judgment,  contrary  to  tba 

)nincipie«  of  natural  jtistice.    •'-'^-  '--'-• •--      -■---<—••      -    ■ 

to  dieni,  their  acta  are  ralid ;  il 

tbair  acta  ars  l&Talid.    For  t«  ■¥*>¥¥  j. 


)ia,  merely  oecause  ii  la,  in  ineir  jungmeni,  comraiy  to  tIM 
jtistice.    If  the  legislature  puraue  tbe  atitbcwlty  delegaud 
«  ralid ;  if  Ibey  tranwrvaa  the  botindariM  ofthirf  antliorig', 
Psr  I"""',  J,    aid. 
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17.  An  act  of  a  state  k^ature,  bauiahiog  the  peraon  and  eoufncatiDg  the 
propeitv  of  certain  individuals  ibereiu  named  as  traitora,  paMed  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  not  vend.  CKyw  t.  7V{^atr,4 
Dall.  14. 

18.  The  words  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  "the  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  must  be  taken  to 
leler  to  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  England.  Umdiid  SUiUt  t. 
MGiU,  4  DalL  426,  429. 

19.  The  Constitution,  art  2,  sect.  2,  3,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  and 
commissioning  of  officers  by  the  President,  seems  to  contemplate  three  distinct 
oi)eration8  —  1.  The  nomination :  this  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President  and  is 
eompletely  voluntary.  2.  The  appointment :  this  is  also  the  act  of  the  President, 
though  it  can  only  be  performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie 
Senate.  *S.  The  commission :  to  grant  a  commission  to  a  person  aupointed, 
might  perhaps  be  deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  tlie  Constitution,  Marhtry  ?. 
Madison,  1  Cranch,  137, 155. 

20.  The  acts  of  appointing  to  office,  and  commismoning  the  peraon  appointed, 
are  distinct  acts.    Aid,  156. 

2L  The  Constitution  contemplates  cases  where  the  law  may  direct  tlie  Pres- 
ident to  commission  an  officer  appointed  by  the  courts,  or  by  the  heads  of 
deparmients.  In  such  a  case,  to  issue  a  commission  would  lie  apparently  t 
duty  distinct  from  the  appointment,  the  performance  of  which,  perhaps,  could 
not  be  legally  refused.    Aid, 

22.  Where  tlie  officer  is  not  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  ap- 
pointment is  not  revocable,  and  cannot  be  annulled;  it  has  conferped  legal 
rights  which  cannot  be  resumed.    Ibid.  162. 

23.  The  question  whetlier  the  legality  of  the  act  of  the  heads  of  departments 
be  examinable  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  iM)t,  must  always  depend  on  tlie  nature 
of  that  act.  Pnd,  165.  Where  the  heads  of  departments  are  the  political  or 
confidential  agents  of  the  executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Presideot, 
or  rather  to  act  on  cases  in  which  the  executive  possesses  a  confidentia]  or  legs! 
discretion,  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  acts  are  only 
politically  examuialile.  But  where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and  indi- 
vidual rights  depend  on  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems  equally  clesr 
that  the  individiuil  who  considers  himself  injured  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  for  a  remedy.    Ibid, 

24.  Where  the  head  of  a  department  acts  in  a  case  in  which  executive  dis- 
cretion is  to  be  exereised,  in  which  he  is  the  mere  organ  of  executi%'e  will,  aoy 
application  to  a  court  to  control,  in  any  respect,  his  conduct,  would  be  rejected 
without  hesitation.  But  where  he  is  directed  by  law  to  do  a  certain  act  affect- 
ing the  absolute  rights  of  individuals,  in  the  ]>erformance  of  which  he  i?  Dot 
placed  under  tlie  particular  direction  of  the  President,  and  the  perlbnnauce  of 
which  the  President  cannot  lawfully  forbid,  and  therefore  is  never  presumed 
to  have  forbidden,-^ as,  for  example,  to  record  a  commission,  or  a  patent  for 
land,  which  has  received  all  the  legal  solemnities,  or  to  eive  a  copy  of  such 
record,  —  in  such  cases,  the  courts  of  tlie  country  are  no  further  excused  frum 
the  duty  of  giving  judgment  that  right  be  done  to  an  injured  individual,  tlian 
if  the  Mime  services  were  performed  by  a  person  not  at  the  head  of  a  departmeoL 
Aid,^  171. 

25.  The  authority  given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  act  establishinr  the 
judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  issue  writs  of  jnondamut  to  public  officers, 
IS  not  warranted  by  tlie  Constitution.    Ibid.  176. 

26.  An  act  of  Congress  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  cannot  become  tlie  law 
of  the  land.    Ibid,  176,  177,  180. 

27.  An  act  of  Congress  cannot  invest  the  Supreme  Court  with  an  authority 
not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.    Ibid.  175, 176. 

28.  A  contemporary  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  practised  and  acqiiiesc-ed 
under  for  a  period  of  years,  fixes  the  construction,  and  the  Court  will  not  shake 
vr  control  iL    Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Cranch,  299. 

29.  An  act  of  Congress  giving  to  the  United  States  a  preference  over  all  other 
creditors,  in  all  cases,  is  constitutiooal  and  valid.  UmM  SUd€9  v.  FMarHmM, 
^  Cranch,  358;  395. 
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30.  Biicli  pnftrance  eziMs  in  a  cow  where  no  suit  hu  been  inatrinted ;  m. 
upon  «n  ■Mignmeni  t^  a  bankruin,  the  llniied  State*  rnuM  be  flnt  paid.    Rid, 

31.  Ilie  legiiUalure  of  a  eluie  cannot  annul  the  judornent,  or  detennine  th« 

i'urigdiction,  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.     VrntedStatttt.  Ptten,  5  Cnnch, 
15. 

32.  Ill  su  action  of  ejeclmeut  between  two  citizens  of  the  state  where  the 
lands  lie,  il'  the  defendant  set  up  an  outstanding  title  in  a  British  subject,  which 
he  coDtends  is  protected  by  treaty,  and  that  therefore  the  title  is  out  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  highest  stale  court  decides  against  the  title  tiius  set  up,  it  it  not  a 
cane  in  which  a  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Oirii^  V.  Abrwooir*  Ikskt,  5  Crancfa,  344. 

33.  This  is  not  a  case  ariaiofr  under  the  Irestj,  and  the  words  of  the  judi- 
ciary act  must  i>e  restrained  by  those  of  the  Constitution.    Bnd. 

34.  Whenever  a  right  grows  out  oT,  or  is  protected  by,  a  treaty,  it  is  sanc- 
tioned against  all  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  statee ;  and  whoever 
may  linve  ihis  right,  il  is  protected.  But  if  the  person's  title  is  not  aflected  by 
the  treaty,  if  he  claims  notliing  under  the  treaty,  his  title  csnnot  be  protected 
by  the  treaty.     Ibid.  34a 

35.  If  a  title  be  derived  from  a  lesislslive  act,  which  the  legislature  might 
const iluiionally  pass,  if  the  act  be  clotheil  with  all  the  requisite  forme  of  law,  a 
court  sitting  as  a  court  of  Isw  cannot  sustain  a  suit  by  one  Individual  against 
another,  founded  on  the  allegation  that  the  act  is  a  Dulliiy  in  consequence  of 
the  impure  motives  which  influenced  certain  members  of  the  legislature  which 
passed  the  act    FUieUr  v.  Puk,  G  CrHiich,  87, 131. 

36.  One  legislature,  so  far  as  respects  general  legislation,  is  competent  to 
re|ieal  any  act  which  n  former  legislature  was  competent  to  pass ;  and  one  legis- 
lature csnnot  abridge  the  powers  of  a  succeeding  legislature.  But  if  on  act  be 
done  under  a  law,  a  succeeding  legislature  cannot  undo  iL     Ifiid.  135. 

37.  When  a  law  is,  in  its  nsture,  a  contract,  and  absolute  riehls  have  vested 
under  that  contract,  n  repeal  of  the  law  cannot  <livest  those  nghls.     BriiL 

38.  It  rnsy  well  be  doulited  whether  lb 
does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the  le^slt 
where  are  ih«y  to  be  Tound,  ifllie  property  of  an  individusl,  fairly  and  honestly 
acquired,  may  be  eebed  without  compensation?    Ibid. 

39.  The  question  whether  a  law  bo  »oid  for  its  repugnancy  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  a  question  which  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  decided  in  the  iiHirLiiative 
in  a  doubtful  case.  The  opposilion  between  the  Constitution  an<l  the  law  should 
be  such  that  the  judim  feelH  a  clear  and  strong  conviction  of  their  incompatiliility 
with  each  other.    Snd.  128. 

40.  Where  an  estate  has  passed,  under  a  legislative  grsnt^  into  the  bands  of 
a  purchuser  for  n  vnliinblo  considernlion,  without  notice,  the  state  is  restrained, 
either  by  general  principles  which  are  common  to  our  free  institutions,  or  by 
the  particuhir  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  froni  [Hiss- 
ing a  law  whereby  the  estate  so  purchased  can  be  impaired  and  invalidated. 
Aiif.  13». 

41.  The  appellate  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  given  by  the  Consiiiu- 
tion ;  but  thev  are  limited  and  regulated  hy  the  judiciary  act  and  other  aco  of 
Congress.     UTomuttau  v.  United  Slota,  6  Cranch,  307. 

49:  An  act  of  tlie  legislature,  declaring  thut  certain  lands  which  should  be 
purchased  for  the  Indians  should  not  tlierenftcr  be  subject  lo  ati^  tax,  coii»liiuted 
n  contract,  which  could  not  be  rescinded  hy  a  subsequent  legislative  net ;  Kuch 
repealing  act  being  void  under  that  clause  of  the  Coiistilntion  of  the  L'tiiied 
States  wliich  prohibits  a  etHie  t>om  psssing  nny  law  impairing  the  obligulion  of 
JVjio  Jtrtti)  V.  Wiiron,  7  Cranch,  Ifil. 


43.  In  expounding  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stntea,  a  constnielion  ought 
not  lightly  to  he  admitted  which  ivould  give  to  n  declaration  of  war  an  efliTt  in 
this  rxiuntry  it  does  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  whirh  would  fetter  that  oterclae  of 
entire  discretion  respecting  enemy's  property,  which  may  enable  the  government 
10  apply  to  the  enemy  the  rule  that  he  applies  to  im  Bnien  v.  Uniltd  Stntti, 
eCtBDch,  110. 

44.  Tba  power  of  makiiig  "  rules  c(me«m)ng  capnires  on  hmd  and  wat«r  ' 
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which  U  niperadded,  in  the  Constitution^  to  that  of  deckring  war,  ii  not  eon- 
fined  to  captures  which  are  extra-territorial,  but  extends  to  rules  respecting 
enemy's  property  found  within  the  territory,  and  is  an  express  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  of  confiscating  ^nemy's  property,  found  within  the  terntofy  at 
the  declaration  of  war,  as  an  independent  suhstantive  power,  not  included  in 
that  of  declaring  war.    Rid, 

45.  The  legiSature  may  enact  laws  more  efl^tually  to  enable  all  sects  to 
accoinpiish  the  great  objects  of  religion,  by  giving  them  corporate  rights  for  tbc^ 
management  of  their  property,  and  the  regulation  of  their  temporal  as  well  is 
spiritual  concerns.      Ttrrti  etALv,  Taylor  d  ^6  Cranch,  43w 

46.  Consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  the  legislature  could  not 
create  or  continue  a  religious  establishment \vhich  should  have  exclusive  rights 
and  prerogatives,  or  compel  the  citizens  to  worship  under  a  stipulated  form  or 
diKcipline,  or  to  pay  taxes  to  those  whose  creed  they  do  not  conscientiously 
believe.  But  the  free  exercise  of  religion  is  not  restrained  by  aiding,  with  equal 
attention,  the  votaries  of  every  sect  to  perform  their  own  religious  duties,  or  b) 
establisliing  funds  for  the  support  of  ministers,  for  public  charities,  for  the 
endowment  of  churches,  or  for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead.  Nor  did  either 
public  or  constitutional  principles  require  the  abolition  of  all  religious  corpo- 
Futions.    Ibid. 

47.  The  public  property  acquired  bv  the  Episcopal  churches  under  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  law  did  not,  at  tlie  revolution,  become  the  property  of  the  state. 
The  title  was  indefeasibly  vested  in  the  churches,  or  their  legal  agents.  The 
dissohition  of  the  form  of  government  did  not  involve  in  it  a  dissolution  of  civil 
rights,  or  an  abolition  of  the  common  law.    Rid, 

■46.  A  legislative  grant  and  confirmation  vests  an  indefoasible,  irrevocaUa 
title;  is  not  revocable  in  its  own  nature,  or  held  only  durante  bene  plaate. 
Rid. 

49.  In  respect  to  public  corporations,  which  exist  onlv  for  public  purposes, 
as  counties,  towns,  cities,  &c.,  the  legislature  may,  under  proper  limitati<»is, 
have  a  right  to  change,  modify,  enlarge,  or  restrain  them ;  securing,  however, 
the  [iroperty  for  the  uses  of  those  for  whom,  and  at  whose  expense,  it  was  origin- 
ally purchased.     Jbid. 

.50.  But  the  legislature  cannot  repeal  statutes  creating  private  corporations, 
or  confirming  to  them  property  already  acquired  under  the  faith  of  previous 
laws,  and  by  such  repeal  vest  the  property  exclusively  in  the  state,  or  dispose 
of  the  same  to  such  purposes  as  they  may  please,  without  the  consent  or  default 
of  the  corporators.    Ibid. 

51.  Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  courts  ordained  and  established  by  itself  Martin  v.  Hunter^ 
Ltsstt,  1  Wheat  304,  380. 

5*2.  The  25th  sect  of  the  judiciary  act  of  September  24, 1789,  ch.  20,  (2  Bior. 
56,)  is  supported  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.    Ibid, 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  established,  not  by 
the  United  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  but,  as  the  preamble  declares, 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.    Rid.  324. 

.53.  It  was  competent  for  the  people  to  invest  the  national  government  with 
all  the  powers  which  they  might  deem  proper  and  necessary,  to  extend  or  limit 
these  powers  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  give  to  them  a  paramount  and  supreme 
authority.    Rid, 

.54.  The  people  had  a  right  to  prohibit  to  the  states  the  exercise  of  any  powers 
which  were,  in  their  judgment,  incompatible 'with  the  objects  of  the  general 
compact ;  to  ihake  the  powers  of  the  state  governments,  in  given  cases,  subor- 
dinate to  those  of  the  nation ;  or  to  reserve  to  themselves  tliose  sovereign 
authorities  which  they  might  not  choose  to  delegate  to  either.    Rid, 

55.  The  Constitution  was  not,  therefore,  necessarily  carved  out  of  existing 
state  sovereignties,  nor  a  surrender  of  powers  already  existing  in  the  state 
governments.    Rid. 

56.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the  state  govemroentv 
by  their  respective  constitutions,  remain  unaltered  and  unim|)aired,  except 
fiu-  as  they  arc  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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57  Die  government  of  the  United  States  can  claim  no  powen  which  are 
not  granted  to  it  by  the  Ck>n8titution,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion.   Ibid. 

58.  The  Constitution,  like  every  other  grai^  is  to  have  a  reasonable  con- 
struction, according  to  the  unport  of  its  terms ;  the  words  are  to  be  taken  la 
their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  and  not  in  a  sense  either  unreasonably  restrict- 
ed or  enlarged.    Ibid, 

59.  The  power  of  naturalization  is  exclusively  in  Congress.  Chirac  v.  CMra/Cf 
2  Wheat  359. 

See  ante^  No.  1. 

60.  The  grant,  in  the  Constitution,  to  the  United  States,  of  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  does  not  extend  to  a  cession  of  the  waters  in 
which  those  cases  may  rise,  or  of  the  general  jurisdiction  over  them.  UniUd 
States  V.  BevaiUj  3  Wheat  336. 

61.  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  which  are  necessary  for  giving  the  most  com- 
plete effect  to  the  exercise  of  the  admiralty  and  maritime  juri^iction,  granted 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  general  jurisdiction,  subject 
to  this  grant,  adheres  to  the  territory,  as  a  portion  of  sovereignty  not  yet 
given  away,  and  the  residuary  powers  of  legishition  still  remain  in  the  state. 

68.  Congress  has  power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
by  persons  serving  on  board  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  wherever  that 
snip  may  be ;  but  Congress  has  not  exercised  that  power  in  the  case  of  a  ship 
lying  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States.    Ibid, 

6£  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  state  has 
authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  (provided  such  law  does  not  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,)  provided  there  be  no  acts  of  Congress  in  force  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  conflicting  with  such  law.  Stwrges  v.  Crowmn- 
shield,  4  Wheat  122.  Contra,  Golden  v.  Pnnce,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  313,  5  HaU's 
Am.  L.  Journ.  502.  S.  C.  Accord,  Adorns  v.  Storey,  6  Hall's  Am.  L.  Joum.  474 

64.  The  mere  grant  of  a  power  to  Congress  does  not  imply  a  prohibition  on 
the  states  to  exercise  the  same  power.    Ibid. 

^.  Whenever  the  terms  in  which  a  power  is  granted  to  Con^ss  require  that 
it  should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is  as  completely 
taken  from  the  state  legislatures,  as  if  they  luid  been  expressly  forbidden  to  act 
upon  it    Ibid. 

66.  To  release  the  future  acquisitions  of  a  debtor  from  liability  to  a  contract, 
impairs  its  obligation.    Ibid,  198. 

67.  Statutes  of  limitation,  and  usury  laws,  unless  retroactive  in  their  effect,  do 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
Ibid, 

68.  The  right  of  the  states  to  pass  bankrupt  laws  is  not  extingiiished  by  the 
enactment  of  a  uniform  bankrupt  law  throughout  the  Union  by  Congress ;  it  is 
only  suspended.  The  repeal  of  that  law  cannot  confer  that  power  upon  the 
states,  but  it  removes  a  disability  to  exercise,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of 
Congress.    Ibvi. 

69.  The  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  April  3d,  1811, 
which  not  only  liberated  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  discharged  nim  from  all 
liability  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  his  discharge,  on  his  surrendering 
his  property  tn  the  manner  prescribed,  so  fiir  as  it  attempted  to  discharge  the 
contract,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  an  action 
brougfit  upon  such  contract    Ibid. 

70.  A  state  banknipt  or  an  insolvent  law,  which  not  only  liberates  tlie  person 
of  the  debtor,  but  discharges  him  from  all  liability  for  the  debt,  so  far  as  it  at- 
tempts to  discharge  the  contract,  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  law  was  passed  before  or  after 
the  debt  was  contracted.    M^MUlan  v.  M^JsTeH,  4  Wheat  209. 

71.  The  act  of  Assembly  of  Maryland,  of  1793,  incorporating  the  Bank  of 
Columbia,  and  giving  to  the  corporation  a  summary  process  by  execution,  in 
tiM  nature  of  an  attachment,  against  its  debtors,  who  have,  by  an  express  eon 
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aent  in  wrMng,  made  the  bonds,  bills,  or  notes,  by  them  drawn  or  etidoraed 
negotiable  at  the  bank,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Cotistitntion  of  the  United  Stateir 
or  of  Maryland.    Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Okeiy,  4  Wheat  316. 

72.  Concress  has  power  to  jdcorpomte  a  bank.  M^CuBotk  v.  MaryUtni^  4 
Wheat  316. 

73.  The  govemraent  of  the  Union  is  a  government  of  the  people ;  it  emanates 
from  them ;  its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on 
ihem,  and  for  their  benefit    i&tdL 

74.  The  government  of  the  Union,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme 
within  its  sphere  of  action ;  and  its  laws,  when  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, form  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land.    Rid, 

7Su  The  government,  which  has  a  right  to  do  an  act,  and  has  imposed  on  it  the 
duty  of  performing  that  act,  must,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed 
to  select  the  means.    IbidL 

76.  There  is  nothinp^  m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  similar  to  die 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers.    JUdL 

77.  If  the  end  be  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitutton,  all  the 
means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which 
are  not  prohibited,  may  constitutionally  be  employed  to  carry  it  into  efiect 
Miid, 

78.  The  power  of  establishing  a  corporation  is  not  a  distinct  sovereign  power 
or  end  of  government,  but  only  the  means  of  carrying  into  efiect  other  powers 
which  are  sovereign.  Whenever  it  becomes  an  appropriate  means  of  exer- 
cising any  of  the  powers  fiven  by  the  Constitution  to  the  government  of  the 
Union,  it  may  be  exercised  by  that  govemmetit    Ibid. 

79.  If  certain  means  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  expressly  given  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  be  an  appropriate  ineeisure,  not 

grohibited  by  the  Constitution,  the  degree  of  its  necessity  is  a  question  of  legis- 
itive  discretion,  not  of  judicial  cognizance.    Ibid. 

80.  The  act  of  April  10, 1816,  cli.  44.  (3  Stor.  1547,)  to  «*  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution.     Ibid, 

81.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has,  constitutionally,  a  right  to  cstablisb 
its  branches,  or  offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  wiihiii  any  state.     Rid, 

82.  The  state  witiiin  which  such  branch  may  be  established  cannot  constitu- 
tionally tax  that  branch.     Ibid, 

*  8!).  The  state  governments  have  no  right  to  tax  any  of  the  constitutional 
means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Union  to  execute  its  constitutional 
powers.    RioL, 

84.  The  states   have  no  power,  by  taxation   otlierwise,  to  retard,   impede, 
burden,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the  o{>enit)on  of  the  constitutional  laws  en 
acted  by  Congress  to  carry  into  efiect  the  powers  vested  in  the  national  govern 
ment    Ibid, 

85.  This  principle  does  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  the  other  real  property  in  a  particu- 
lar state ;  nor  to  a  tax  imposed  on  the  proprietary  interest  which  the  citizen<(  of 
that  state  may  hold  in  this  institution,  in  common  with  other  property  of  the 
same  description  throughout  the  state.    Rid, 

86.  The  charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  17(59,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  (art  1,  sect  10,)  which 
declares  that  no  state  shall  make  any  law  impairing  contracts ;  and  this  charter 
was  not  dissolved  by  the  revolution.  TS-ustta  o/Dwimouth  ColUge  v.  Hood- 
ward,  4  Wheat  518. 

87.  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  altering  the  charter  in  a 
material  respect,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  is  an  act  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void.    Rid, 

8a  The  act  of,  Congress  of  March  3,  1819,  ch.  76,  §  35,  referring  to  the  law 
of  nations  for  a  definition  of  the  crime  of  piracy,  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  define  that  crime.    UmU'i  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat  153. 

89.  Congress  has  authority  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Columhi^ 
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in  proportion  to  the  census  directed  to  be  taken  by  the  CoostitutioB.    Lt/bct» 
ough  V.  Blake,  5  Wheat  317. 

90.  The  |)ower  of  Congress  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excise,  is  coextensive  with  the  territory  of  th^||LJnited  States.    IbiiL 

91.  The  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  caiM 
whatsoever,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  includes  the  power  of  taxing  it 

md. 

92.  Congress  has  no  power  to  exempt  any  state  from  its  due  share  of  thm 
burden  of  taxes,  but  is  not  bound  to  extend  a  direct  tax  to  the  District  and  ter- 
ritories.   Ibid. 

9S.  The  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  commence  ili 
operation  until  tiie  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789;  and  the  provision  that  <*  no 
state  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  does  not  extend 
to  a  law  enacted  before  that  day,  and  operating  upon  rights  of  property  vested 
before  that  time.     Owinei  v.  Speed  ei  M,  5  Wheat  430. 

94.  An  act  of  a  state  legislature,  which  discharges  a  debtor  from  all  liability 
for  debts  contracted  previous  to  his  discharge,  on  his  surrendering  his  pro|>erty 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  immate- 
rial tliat  the  suit  was  brought  in  a  state  court  of  a  state  of  which  both  parties 
were  citizens,  where  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  discharse  obtained,  and 
where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the  suit  was  brought  liurmera*  and  Me- 
chanics' Bank  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Smilkf  6  Wheat  131. 

95.  The  Supreme  doiirt  has,  constitutionally,  appellate  jurisdiction,  under  the 
25th  sect  of  the  judiciary  act  of  September  24, 1789,  ch.  20,  (2  Bior.  50,)  from 
the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  higliest  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  suit,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a 
treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  the  United  States,  and  the 
decisiou  is  against  their  validity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of 
a  statute  oi\  or  an  authority  exercined  under,  any  state,  on  the  p^round  of  (heir 
being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  Uinted  States,  and 
the  decision  is  in  favor  of  their  validity ;  or  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty 
of^  or  of  a  statute  of^  or  a  commission  neld  under,  the  United  States,  and  the 
decision  is  against  tlie  title,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption,  specially  set  up  or 
claimed  by  cither  party,  under  the  Constitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission. 
Cohens  v.  Firginia,  6  Wheat.  264. 

SKi.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  this  ap|)ellate  jurisiliction,  that  one 
of  the  parties  is  a  state,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  state.    lbi€L 

97.  The  2d  section  of  the  3d  article  of  the  Constitution  defines  the  extent  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  JuriMi^liction  is  given  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  StiUcs  in  two  classes  of  cases.  In  tlie  first,  their  jurisdiction  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  cause,  whoever  may  lie  the  imrties.  This  class  compre- 
hends ^  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shell  be  made,  under  their  au- 
thority.'^ In  the  second  class,  the  jurisdiction  depends  entirely  on  the  character 
of  the  parties.  In  this  class  are  comprehended  "  controversies  lietween  two  or 
more  states,  l)etween  a  state  and  citizens  of  anothi'r  state,"  and  "  between  a 
state  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects."  If  these  be  tlie  parties,  it  is  en- 
tirely unimportant  what  may  bo  the  subject  of  the  controversy ;  be  it  wliat  it 
may,  these  parties  have  a  constitutional  right  to  come  into  the  courts  of  the 
Union.    i&iU  37a 

98.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  consists  of  the  rii^hts  of  tlie  one  party  as  well  as 
of  the  other,  nnd  is  said  to  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  its  correct  decision  depends  on  the  construction  of  either. 
Jbid. 

99.  The  judicial  power  of  every  well-constituted  government  must  be  coex- 
tensive with  the  legislative,  and  must  be  capable  of  deriding  every  judicial 
question  which  grows  out  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.    Ihid, 

100.  Where  the  words  of  the  Constitution  confer  only  apfiellate  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  original  jurisdiction  is  most  clearly  not  given ;  but 
where  the  words  admit  of  appelhite  jurisdiction,  the  power  to  take  cognisance 

VOL.  IV.  80 
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of  the  suit  ori^nally  does  not  necessarily  negative  the  power  to  docide  upon  ic 
oo  an  appeal,  if  it  may  originate  in  a  different  court    Aid.  397. 

101.  In  every  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends,  and  in  which  orici- 
nal  jurisdiction  is  not  expressly  ygiven,  that  power  shall  be  exercised  in  toe 
uipellate,  and  only  in  the  appeimte,  form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  be  enlarged,  but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  ma^  be  exer- 
cised in  ever}'  case,  cognizable  under  the  Sd  article  of  the  ConstitutiOD,  in  the 
Meral  courts,  in  which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised.     Md. 

102.  Wiiere  a  state  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and  the  court 
rendering  such  judgment  overrules  a  defence  set  up  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  of  the  record  into  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  judgrnent  violates  the  Constitution 
or. laws  of  tne  United  States,  cannot  be  denominated  a  suit  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  the  state  whose  judgment  is  so  far  refoamined,  within  the 
11th  aniendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Ibid. 

103.  The  act  of  Kentucky,  of  February  27,  1797,  concerning  occupying 
claimants  of  land,  whilst  it  was  in  force,  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  was,  however,  repealed  by  a  subsequent  act  of  January 
31,  1812.  This  last  act  b  also  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  being  in  violation  of  the  compact  between  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  contained  in  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  December  18, 
1789,  and  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky.  Chrten  d  AL  v.  Bid' 
die,  8  Wheat  1. 

104.  The  objection  to  a  law,  on  the  ground  of  its  impairing  the  obligatioo 
of  a  contract,  can  never  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  change  which  the  law  may 
make  in  it ;  any  deviation  from  its  terms,  by  postponing  or  accelerating  the  pe- 
riod of  performance  which  it  prescribes,  imposing  conditions  not  expressed  in 
the  contract,  or  dispensing  with  the  performance  of  those  which  are,  however 
minute,  or  apparently  immaterial  in  their  effect  upon  the  contract  of  the,  parties, 
impairs  its  obligation.    Ibid. 

105.  The  coinpnot  between  the  states  ofKtntuchf  and  Fu^nui  of  1789-1790, 
is  valid  and  bii)ding  upon  the  parties,  and  has,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  received  the  assent  of  Congress,  by  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1791,  ch.  78,  (2  Bior.  191.)    Ibid 

lOG,  This  compact  is  not  invalid  on  tlie  ground  of  its  containing  limitations, 
or  a  surrender  of  sovereign  rights.    Ibid. 

107.  A  compact  between  two  states  is  a  contract  within  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  states  from  passing  any  laws  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.     Ibid. 

108.  The  sevenil  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  granting 
and  securing  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  with  boats  moved  by 
fire  or  steam,  for  the  periods  therein  specified,  are  in  collision  with  a  constitu- 
tional act  of  Congress,  and  so  far  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  void.     Gibbons  v.  Ogdtn,  9  Wheat  1,  209,  210. 

109.  The  frainers  of  the  Constitution  must  be  understood  to  have  employed 
words  in  their  natural  sense,  and  to  have  intended  what  they  have  said ;  and 
in  construing  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  it  creates,  there  is  no  other  rule 
than  to  consider  the  language  of  the  instrument  which  confers  them,  in  connec 
tion  with  the  purposes  mr  which  they  were  conferred.    Ibid.  188,  189. 

110.  In  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  ^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  the  word  ^  commerce  " 
comprehends  ^  navigation ;"  and  a  power  to  regulate  navigation  is  as  expressly 
granted  as  if  that  term  had  been  added  to  the  word  **  commerce."    IbuL  18!*, 

19a 

111  It  is  a  rule  of  construction  that  exceptions  from  a  power  mark  its  ex- 
ttnt    [bid.  191. 

112.  The  power  to  regtiU^e  commerce  extends  to  every  species  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  l)etween  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states.    Ibid.  19a 
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113.  It  does  not  compreheDd  that  commerce  which  is  completely  intenud 
—  which  is  carried  on  between  man  and  man  in  ai  state,  or  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  state,  and  which  does  not  extend  to  or  nSSdcl  otlier  stateei 
IbuLXU. 

114  But  it  does  not  stop  at  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several  states;  it 
must  be  exercised  wherever  the  subject  exists,  and  must  be  exercised  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states.    Rid.  195, 196. 

115.  This  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  the  power  to  prescribe  the  r%M 
by  which  commerce  is  to  oe  governed.    Ibid, 

116.  Like  all  other  powers  vested  in  Congress,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  may 
l>e  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  has  no  other  limitations  than  such  as  are 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution.    Ibid, 

117.  The  authority  of  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  does  not  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  states  to  tax  for  the  support  of  their  own  governments; 
nor  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  states  an  exercise  of  any  portion  of  the 
power  that  is  granted  to  the  United  States.    Rid.  199. 

1 18.  But  when  a  state  proceeds  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nation% 
or  among  the  several  states,  it  is  exercising  the  very  power  that  is  granted  to 
Congress. 

119.  The  power  of  laying  duties  on  imports  or  exports  is  considered,  in  the 
Constitution,  as  a  branch  of  the  taxing  power,  and  not  of  the  power  to  regulato 
commerce.    Rid.  201. 

120.  The  innpection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws  of  every  description, 
laws  for  regulating  the  internal  commerce  of  a  state,  and  those  which  respect 
turnpike  roads,  ferries,  &c.,  are  not  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  to  regulate  cono- 
merce,  within  the  language  of  the  Constitution.    Rid.  203. 

121.  Although  Congress  cannot  enable  a  state  to  legislate,  it  may  adopt  the 
provisions  of  a  state  on  any  subject.    Rid.  207. 

122.  R  seema  that  the  power  to  regulate  implies,  in  its  nature,  full  power 
over  the  thing  to  be  regulated,  and  excludes  necessarily  the  action  of  all  others 
that  would  |)erform  the  siune  operation  on  the  same  thmg.    Rid.  209. 

123.  When  the  legislature  attaches  certain  privileges  and  exemptions  to  the 
exercise  of  a  right  over  which  its  control  is  absolute,  the  law  must  imply  the 
power  to  exercise  the  right ;  and  therefore  the  act  on  the  subject  of  the  coast- 
mg  trade  implies  an  authority  to  licensed  vessels  to  carry  on  that  trade.  Rid, 
212. 

124.  The  license,  under  that  law,  is  a  legislative  authority  to  the  licensed 
vessel  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  is  not  intended  merely  to  con- 
fer the  national  character:  that  character  is  conferred  by  the  enrolment,  not  by 
the  license.    Rid.  214. 

125.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  extends  as  well  to  vessels  emp](^fed 
in  carrying  passengers  as  to  those  employed  in  transporting  property.  Rid, 
215. 

126.  It  extends  equally  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam,  or  fire,  as  to  those 
navigated  by  the  instrumentality  of  wind  and  sails.    Ibid.  219. 

127.  The  clause  in  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
which  authorizes  the  bank  to  sue  in  the  federal  courts,  is  warranted  by  the  3d 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  <'  that  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority."  Otitom  el  M.  v.  Bank  of  the  United  SlcAeM^  9 
Wheat  73a 

128.  The  executive  department  may  constitutionally  execute  every  law  which 
the  legislature  may  constitutionally  make,  and  the  judicial  department  rnay  re- 
ceive from  the  legislature  the  power  of  construing  eveir  such  law.    Ibid. 

129.  The  3d  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  enables  the  ju- 
dicial department  to  receive  jurisdiction  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Constitutioni 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  when  any  question  respecting  them 
shall  assume  such  a  form  that  the  judicial  power  is  capable  of^  artuig  on  iL 
That  power  is  capable  of  acting  only  when  the  subject  is  submitted  to  it  by  • 
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-party  who  aMeits  iiis  rights  in  the  form  preMribed  bj  law.  -  It  thMi  Iwoonea 
aeane.    ibtdL 

190.  Id  those  caaes  in  which  ori^nal  jtiriadiction  ia  gifen  to  thfi  Supreme 
Court,  the  judicial  |K>wer  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  exercised  in  its  ap- 
peilate-  form.  In  every  other  case,  tlie  power  is  to  be  exercised  ia  its  originial 
or  appelbte  fbmi,  or  both,  as  the  vrisdom  of  Googress  may  (Urect     Aid. 

131.  With  the  exception  of  those  cases  in  which  original  jurisdiction  is  givm 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  none  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends  from 
which  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  courts  is  excluded  by  the  Coo- 
ttitution.    Bnd, 

VXL  The  Constitution  establishes  the  Supreme  Court,  and  defines  its  juris- 
diction. It  enumerates  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  original  and  exclusife. 
and  then  defines  that  which  is  appellate,  but  does  not  insinuate  that,  in  any 
8ueh  case,  the  power  cannot  be  axercised  in  its  original  forms  by  courts  fi 
original  jurisdiction. 

133.  The  postmaster-generfti  cannot  sue  in  the  federal  courts  under  thsr 
part  of  the  Coustitution  which  gives  jurisdiction  to  those  courts  in  consequence 
of  the  character  of  the  party,  tior  is  he  authorized  to  sue  by  the  judiciaiy  act : 
he  conies  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  constitutionality  of  which  rests  upon  tlie  admission  that  his  suit 
is  a  case  arising  nnder  tiie  law  of  the  United  States.    IhidL 

134.  The  clause  in  the  patent  law  authorizing  suits  in  the  Circuit  Courto 
stands  on  the  principle  that  they  are  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.    IhitL 

135.  Jurisdiction  is  neither  given  nor  ousted  h^  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  interest,  but  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  named 
on  the  record;  consequent! v  the  11th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
restrains  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  over  suits  against  states,  is  limited 
to  those  suits  in  which  a  state  is  a  party  on  the  record.  Bn/L  Btmk  ^  He 
United  States  v.  Planters'  Bank  of  Geor^    Rid.  904,  a  P. 

136.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  in 
equity,  filed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  franchises,  which  are  threatened  with  invasion  and 
destniction  tmder  an  unconstitutional  state  law ;  and,  as  the  state  itself  cannot 
be  made  a  defendant,  it  may  be  maintained  against  the  officers  and  agents  of 
the  state  who  are  ap|K>inted  to  execute  such  law.    Ibid, 

1;17.  The  act  of  February  28,  1795,  ch.  277,  (2  Bior.  479,)  to  provide  for 
calling  out  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions,  is  within  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress. 
Martin  v.  Jl/otf,  12  Wheal.  19. 

138.  The  power  granted  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  "  to  establish  uni- 
ibnii  lava's  on  the  snhjcct  of  lnmkni|ncy  throughout  the  United  States,"  does 
not  exchide  the  ricrht  of  the  states  to  legislate  on  the  same  subject,  except  when 
the  [Kiwer  is  actually  exercised  by  Congress,  and  the  state  laws  conflict  with 
those  of  Congress.     Ogden  v.  Saxuiders,  12  Wheat.  213. 

139.  A  state  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law,  which  discharges  both  the  person  of 
the  debtor  and  his  future  acquisitions  of  profierty,  is  not  '^a  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts"  so  far  as  respects  debts  contracted 'Subsequent  to  such 
law.    Ibid, 

140.  But  a  certificate  of  discharge  under  such  law  C4innot  be  pleaded  in  bar 
of  an  action  brought  by  a  citizen  of  another  state  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  state  than  that  where  the  discharge  was  obtained.  Ibid, 

141.  The  states  have  a  right  to  regulate  or  abolish  imprisonment  for  deltt, 
as  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  enforcing  the  performance  of  contracts.  Mason  v. 
HaiU,  12  Wheat  370. 

142.  An  act  of  a  state  legislature,  requiring  all  importers  of  foreign  goods  by 
ihe  bale  or  [Mickage,  &c.,  and  other  persons  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  halo 
or  package,  &c,to  take  out  a  license,  for  which  they  shall  pay  fifty  dollars«and 
ji  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  out  such  license,  subject  them  to  certain  for- 
feitures and  penalties,  is  repugnant  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  StBtti.  wlMi  declares  thai  <<  no  atete  ahaU,  without  the  oonient  of  C0117 
gress,  Jav  any  impost,  or  duty  on  iroporta  and  ezporta,  excepting  what  may  be 
abaolttceiy  Deeewary  for  executing  itd  own  inspection  laws ;  **  and  also  to  that 
which  declares  that.  Congress  aluul  iiave  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Brown  d  J3L 
V.  SUtU  of  McunfUmi,  12  WheaL  419. 

im.  It  is  extremely  doubtiul  whether  the  legisla^re  can  constitutionally 
impose  upon  a  judee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  authoritgr 
or  duty  to  hold  a  &strict  Court  There  is  a  great  difference  between  giving 
new  jurisdiction  to  a  court  of  which  such  judge  is  a  member,  and  appo^itiog 
him  pro  hae  tnee  to  a  new  office.  Nor  is  tliere  any  sound  distinction  between  an 
appointment  to  a  new  office,  and  an  appointment  to  perform  the  duties  of 
another  office,  while  it  remains  a  separate  and  distinct  office.  Ex  parte  UmUd 
States,  1  Gallis.  33a 

144  The  act  of  New  Hampshire  of  June  19^  1805,  which  allows  to  tenants 
the  value  of  improvements,  &c^  00  recoveries  against  them,  if  it  applies  ic| 
past  improvements,  is  so  far  unconstitutional  and  void.    Society /or  the  Propa 
gaiion,  ifc.  v.  fflueler  d  ^  2  Gallia.  lOSw 

145.  The  expressions  **  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  in  the  ContftitUh. 
tiou  of  the  United  States,  give  iunsdiction  of  all  things  done  upon  and  relating 
to  the  sea,  or,  in  other  wonis,  all  transactions  and  proceedings  relative  to  com 
iiierce  and  navigation,  and  to  damages  or  injuries  upon  the  sea.    De  Coruio  r 
Boit  e(  J?/.  2  Galiis.  308,  46a 

14(>.  The  dele^tion  of  cognizance  ^  of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction  "  to  tbe  courts  of  the  United  States,  comprehends  all  mari^ 
time  contracts,  torts,  and  injuries.  The  latter  branch  is  necessarily  boijnde4 
by  locality;  the  former  extends  over  all  contracts,  wheresoever  they  may  bt 
made  or  executed,  or  whatsoever  may  be  the  form  of  the  stipulations,  whicli 
relate  to  the  navigation,  business,  or  commerce  of  the  sea.    Ibid,  474,  475. 

147.  Tbe  9tb  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  restrained  Congress  from  forbidding  tlie  migration  or  importation 
of  slaves  prior  to  the  year  1808,didnot  apply  to  state  legislatures,  wlio  miirht  at 
any  time  prohibit  the  introduction  of  such  persons.  Butler  v.  Happen,  1  Wash* 
C.  C.  R.  499. 

14a  The  2d  section  of  the  4tb  article  of  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  Stataa 
does  not  extend  to  a  slave  voluntarily  carried  by  his  master  into  another  state^ 
and  there  lefl  under  tbe  protection  of  a  law  dechiring  him  free,  but  to  slaves 
escaping  from  one  state  into  another.    Dnd, 

149.  The  powers  bestowed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  were  limited  in  their  extent,  and  were  not  intended,  nor  can  thev 
be  construed  with  other  powers  before  vested  in  the  state  governments,  whioh 
of  course  were  reserved  to  those  governments,  impliedly,  as  well  as  by  an  ez-r 
press  provision  of  the  Constitution.  Golden  v.  Prince^  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  313L 
5  Hall's  Am.  L.  Joum.  502  S.  C. 

150.  Tbe  state  governments  therefore  retained  the  right  to  make  such  lawa 
as  they  might  think  proper  within  the  ordinary  functions  of  legislation,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  powers  vested  exclusively  m  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  forbidden  by  some  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  state;  and  such  laws  were  obligatory  upon  all  the  citizens  of 
that  state,  as  well  as  others  who  might  claim  rights  or  redress  for  uijuries  under 
those  laws,  or  in  the  courts  of  that  state.    Ibid, 

151.  The  establishment  of  federal  courts,  and  the  jurisdiction  granted  to  them 
in  certain  specified  cases,  could  not,  consistently  with  the  spirit  and  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  impair  any  of  the  obligations  thus  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
the  state,  by  setting  up  in  those  courts  a  rule  of  decision  at  variance  witli  thai 
which  was  binding  upon  the  citizens,  and  which  tliey  were  bound  to  obey. 
Jbid. 

152.  Thus  the  laws  of  a  state  a^cting  contracts,  regulating  the  dispositiop 
and  transmission  of  property,  real  or  pen9onal,and  a  variety  of  others,  which  in 
themselves  are  free  from  all  constitutional  objections,  are  equally  valid  and 
obligatory  within  the  state,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite^ 
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States,  88  they  were  before.    They  provide  rules  of  civil  oonduct  fbr  ewwj  iodi- 
▼Idual  who  18  subject  to  their  power.    Ibid, 

153.  With  respect  to  rules  of  practice  for  traiMactiDg  the  busineaB  of  the 
courts,  a  difiereDt  principle  prevaiLi.  These  rules  form  the  law  of  the  comt; 
and  it  is,  in  relation  to  the  federal  courts,  a  law  arising  under  the  CoostitutioB 
of  the  United  States,  consequently  not  subject  to  state  regulations.  It  is  in  ra^ 
arence  to  this  principle  that  the  17th  section  of  the  judicial  act  authorizes  the 
eourts  of  the  United  States  to  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  orderly  coodud- 
iog  of  business  in  the  said  courts,  provided  the  same  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
lawst^f  the  United  States ;  and  under  this  power  the  difiereni  Circuit  Courts,  at 
their  first  session,  adopted  the  state  practice  as  it  then  existed,  which  continues 
ID  this  day  in  ail  the  states,  except  so  far  as  the  courts  have  thought  pnqper,  from 
time  to  time,  to  alter  or  amend  iL    Ibid, 

154.  A  law  may  be  unconstitutional,  and  of  course  void,  in  relation  to  par- 
ticular crises,  and  yet  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  its  applicatioo  to 
other  cases  within  the  scope  of  its  provisions,  but  varying  from  the  former  in 
particular  circumstances.  Thus  a  law  prospective  in  its  operation,  under  which 
a  contract  aAerwards  made  may  be  avoided  in  a  wav  different  from  that  provi- 
ded "by  the  parties,  would  be  clearly  c-onstitutional ;  because  the  stipulations  of 
the  parties,  which  are  inconsistent  with  such  a  law,  never  had  a  legal  existence, 
and  of  course  could  not  be  impaired  by  the  law.  But  if  the  law  act  retroniec- 
lively  as  to  other  contracts,  so  as  to  impair  their  obligation,  the  law  is  invaJic^  or, 
in  milder  terms,  affords  no  rule  of  decision  in  these  latter  cases.    Ibid, 

155.  A  law  of  a  state,  which  declares  that  a  debtor,  by  delivering  up  hie 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  shall  be  forever  discharged  from  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  due  or  contracted  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  whether 
the  creditor  do  any  act  or  not  in  aid  of  the  law,  cannot  be  set  up  to  bar  the 
right  of  such  creditor  to  recover  his  debt  either  in  a  federal  or  state  court ;  such 
law  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract    Ibid, 

156.  A  law  which  authorizes  the  discharge  of  a  contract  by  a  smaller  sum, 
cr  at  a  different  time,  or  in  a  di^rent  manner,  than  the  parties  have  stipulated, 
impairs  its  obligation,  by  substituting,  for  tlie  contract  of  the  parties,  one  which 
thev  never  entered  into,  and  to  the  performance  of  which,  of  course,  tiiey  never 
bad  conA«ented.    Ibid, 

157.  A  state  law,  directing  that  the  court  before  whom  an  insolvent  debtor 
is  discharged,  shall  make  an  order,  that  whenever  a  majority  of  the  creditors 
shall  consent,  the  debtor  shall  be  released,  and  his  future  acquisitions  exempted 
from  all  liability  for  seven  yearn,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  United  Siaies  v. 
Eedmdcson,  C.  C.  U.  S.  P.  Oct  1821.  M.  S. 

158.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  forbids 
Congress  to  pass  laws  violating  the  obligation  of  contracts,  though  such  pow- 
er is  denied  to  the  states  individually.    Ewais  v.  Eaton,  1  Peters's  C.  C.  R.  322L 

150.  If  the  local  ordinances  of  a  city  are  in  collision  with  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  former  must  give  way.  The  laws  of  Congress,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  (mrticular  state  notwithstanding.  'United 
States  V.  HaH,  1  Peters's  C.  C.  R.  390. 

160.  An  act  of  Congress,  laving  an  embargo  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
is  constitutional  and  valid.  Vnited  States  v.  The  fViUiam,  2  Hall's  Am.  L. 
Joum.  255. 

161.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  forbids 
the  legiz<lature  of  a  state  to  exercise  judicial  functions.  Satterlee  v.  Matheieson, 
Peterrs  Reports,  vol.  ii.  413.  ^ 

162.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  applies 
to  a  state  law,  which  divested  rights  vested  by  law  in  an  individual,  provide«l 
its  effect  be  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract    Ibid,  413. 

163.  A  tax  imposed  by  a  law  of  any  state  of  the  United  States  or  under  the 
siithority  of  such  a  law,  on  stock  issued  for  loans  made  the  United  States, 
is  unconstitutional,     ffesion  et  M,  v.  The  City  Couneii  of  Charleston,  Ibid,  449. 

164.  It  is  not  the  want  of  original  power  in  an  independent  sovereign  state 
10  prohibit  loans  to  a  foreign  government,  which  restrains  the  state  legialaUirt 
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fhom  direct  oppoflhloii  to  those  mode  by  the  United  States.  The  reBtraint  is 
imposed  b^  our  Constitution.  The  American  people  have  conferred  the  power 
of  Dorrowmg  money  on  the  government ;  and,  by  making  that  government  su- 
preme, have  shielded  its  action,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  from  the  action  of 
the  local  governments.    The  grant  of  the  power,  and  the  declaration  of  su- 

Cremacy,  are  a  declaration  that  no  such  restraining  or  controlling  power  shall 
e  exercised.    IbitL  468. 

165.  The  provision  in  the  5th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation,  is  mtended  solely  as  a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States^  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  legislation 
of  the  states.  Barron  t.  The  Maofor  and  CUjf  Comcu  qf  Bottimore,  7  Peten 
Sup.  Ct  U.  S. 
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